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CHAPTER  I. 

"  MOmST  ADYAKCED  TO  ANT  AMOUNT.'* 

"Excuse  me,  my  dear  madam,  but  what 
yon  propose  is  quite  impossible.  Business  is 
business.  It  is  a  rule  I  have  laid  down  in  life, 
neyer  to  admit  sentiment  into  a  cash  transac- 
tion, and  I  can*t  depart  from  it.*' 

"  But,  sir,  if  I  could  only  persuade  70U  to 
haye  confidence ** 

**  In  what?  Pardon  m<i  if  I  interrupt  you, 
but  in  what?  I  trade  in  money;  and  what 
yon  propose  to  me  has  simply  relation  to  the 
transfer  of  that  exceedingly  scarce,  but  at  all 
times  useful,  article.  You  produce  a  case  of 
jewels  —  very  handsome  jewels  in  their  way  — 
remarkably  handsome,  but  not  worth  by  one- 
half  the  sum  you  are  desirous  of  raising  upon 
them." 

"  Not  by  one-half?  " 

"Well,  well  —  not  by  one-third.  I  have 
told  you  the  amount  I  am  prepared  to  ad- 
vance." 

"  It's  not  enough  t  I  must  have  a  thousand 
pounds.  I  have  pressing  need  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds." 

"You  are  not  peculiar  in  that  respect,  I 
assure  you.    Now,  if  your  husband " 

"  My  husband !  " 

"I  perceived,  when  you  removed  your 
gloves  just  now,  that  you  wore  a  wedding-ring 
—  a  widow,  perhaps?  " 

"  Yes,  you  are  right —  I  am  a  widow." 

This  was  said  with  a  certain  hesitation, 
slight  in  itself,  but  sufficient  to  be  remarked. 

"  Well.  I  see  no  good  in  our  prolonging 
tliis  interview.  1  advertise  to  advance  money 
to  any  amount  —  you  will  understand,  to  any 
amount  —  to  persons  of  respectability  and 
trustworthiness,  upon  their  own  security,  the 
sex  of  the  applicants  of  no  consequence,  and 
strictest  secresy  to  be  relied  upon.  *  You  pro- 
pose a  security  which  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
sum  you  require.  You  have  no  friend  wlio 
will  become  resoonsible  for  the  remainder?  " 


This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  inquiry. 

"  I  have  no  friend." 

"And  so  the  whole  affair  falls  through. 
You  refuse  to  give  me  your  name ;  and  have 
not,  as  yet,  even  shown  me  your  face.  I  deal 
in  money,  as  before  said;  and,  so  far  from 
straining  at  a  gnat,  can,  upon  necessity,  swal- 
low a  decent- sized  camel ;  but,  in  the  present 
case,  where  the  secresy  is  all  on  one  side,  the 
business  is  fishy  —  hoping  I  use  so  expressive 
a  word  without  offence  —  decidedly  fishy." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Well,  then,  queer.  Fm  a  practical  man, 
and  object  to  being  mixed  up  in  any  mystery 
to  which  I  am  denied  a  clue.  It's  not  busi- 
ness. Any  responsible  and  respectable  secur- 
ity, in  default  of  a  husband  — let  us  say  uncle, 
brother,  or  friend  —  ahem !  —  who  may  take 

pity  on  a  fair  lady  in  distress ;  and What ! 

you  are  going?  No  offence  intended,  and  no 
offence  given,  I  hope.  Think  over  what  I  have 
said,  and  I  shall  see  yon  again.  Good  morn- 
ing I" 

So  saying,  Mr.  Verulam  Gritt  opened  wide 
his  office-door,  and  bowed  out  a  lady,  who  — 
her  figure  shrouded  in  the  folds  of  a  large 
cloak,  and  her  face  closely  veiled  —  descended 
the  narrow  and  dimly-lighted  stairs,  with  a 
precipitation  that  showed  her  anxiety  to  escape 
further  interrogation. 

Mr.  Verulam  Gritt,  however,  was  quite  sat- 
isfied as  to  the  present  result  of  his  cross-ques- 
tioning, lie  watched  the  dark  figure  descend 
one  flight  of  stairs  — for  Mr.  Gritt's  offices 
were  on  the  second  floor  —  then  reclosed  his 
door,  muttering  and  chuckling  to  himself. 

"  Yes,  yes,  ma'am,  you'll  put  in  a  second 
appearance  before  long;  you've  smelt  the 
cheese  in  the  trap,  and  are  frightened  at  first, 
but  your  need  must  be  more  than  pressing  to 
bring  you  here  at  all ;  and  you'll  come  back 
again,  forced,  in  spite  of  yourself,  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it." 

lie  sat  down  at  his  dosk,  and,  with  a  coun- 
tenance which,  in  its  best  aspect,  was  sujrges- 
tive  of  an  unamiable  door-knocker,  dipped  his 
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pen  into  the  ink,  and  commenced  to  write  upon 
what  appeared  to  be,  ftom  the  sound  it  made, 
a  sheet  of  blue-lined  sand-paper. 

He  had  not  accomplished  more  than  half  a 
dozen  words,  when,  without  the  usual  prelimi- 
nary of  knocking,  tho  office-door  was  burst 
abruptly  open,  and  a  man  entered. 

If  any  apology  was  required  for  this  uncere- 
monious entrance,  none  was  offered. 

The  visitor  advanced  at  once  to  the  fire- 
place, and,  without  doffing  his  hat,  elevated 
his  coat-tails,  through  the  medium  of  his  left 
hand,  while  with  the  otlier  he  plucked  sav- 
agely at  a  ragged  tuft  of  red  hair,  whicli 
sprouted  from  his  cbin,  like  the  beard  of  a 
goat. 

Verulam  Gritt,  who  seemed  to  take  tliis 
visit  as  a  matter  of  course,  rose  up  from  his 
chair,  and  addressed  his  visitor  in  a  voice  of 
great  deference. 

**  I  didn't  expect  a  visit  from  you  to-day, 
Mr.  Scratton,  but  your  presence  is  always  wel- 
come —  always  welcome  here,  sir.  As  I  often 
say  to  my  clerk  —  Percival  Nobbs,  a  young 
man  of  good  family,  but  unfortunate  —  your 
visits  are  like  early  violets,  cheering  and  fra- 
grant —  cheering  and  fragrant." 

The  new-comer  gave  another  angry  pluck  at 
his  beard,  and  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  some- 
thing between  a  snarl  and  a  growl,  "What 
was  the  matter  with  the  woman  I  met  on  the 
stairs  just  now  ?  " 

**  You  met  her?" 

"  Don't  I  tell  you  so  ?  What  was  the  matter 
with  her  ?  I  heard  her  sob  beneath  her  veil  as 
she  passed  me." 

**  I  can't  say.  She's  a  mystery.  She  came 
here  in  answer  to  one  of  our  advertisements. 
Wanted  to  raise  money  on  some  jewels  which 
weren't  worth  what  she  demanded.  She  re- 
fused to  answer  questions,  and  went  away  in 
a  huff." 

"Young  or  old?" 

"  Young,  I  should  think  by  the  voice  and 
hands." 

*^  And  what  about  the  face?  " 

"  She  never  raised  her  veil,  though  I  asked 
her  to  do  so  again  and  again.  She  wore  a 
double  veil,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealment." 

**  Well,  you've  had  her  followed,  of  course ; 
so  we  shall  learn  from  Kobbs  where  she 
lives." 

Mr.  Verulam  Gritt's  usually  sharp,  nut- 
cracker visage  assumed  a  rather  sheepish 
expression. 

**  Why,  you  see,  Mr.  Scratton,  I  was  awk- 
wardly situated.     Nubbs  is  always  away  upon 


some  important  business,  the  lady  left  hastily, 
and  — and " 

"And  you  were  such  a  confounded  fool  as  to 
let  this  chance  escape  you!  What  do  you 
think  I  placed  you  here  for,  sir,  and  made  you 
my  agent,  with  large  capital  at  your  back,  but 
to  ferret  out  such  profitable  mysteries  as  this 
one  would  have  been  to  us,  had  you  only  have 
used  common  sharpness?  " 

"  I  don't  see  how  this  particular  case  prom- 
ised to  be  as  profitable  as  you  make  out,  Mr. 
Scratton.  The  woman  offered  an  inadequate 
security,  and  wouldn't  take  a  shilling  less  than 
the  sum  she  demanded." 

"  IIow  much  was  that?  " 

"  One  thousand  pounds." 

"  What?  " 

The  gentleman  addressed  as  Mr.  Scratton 
lefl  off  plucking  at  his  tuft  of  beard,  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  bureau,  near  which  Verulam 
Gritt  was  seated,  struck  his  hand  down  upon 
it  so  fiercely,  that  the  scattered  papers  per- 
formed a  dance  of  their  own,  and  the  great 
leaden  inkstand  was,  for  the  nonce,  converted 
into  a  fountain,  which  descended  in  a  sable 
shower  upon  everything  around. 

"  You're  a  fool,  Mr.  Verulam  Gritt  —  you're 
a  fool !  When  I  found  you  a  miserable,  petti- 
fogging attorney,  starving  in  a  garret,  having 
been  struck  off  the  rolls  for  malpractices,  I 
thought  I  had  found  one  whose  nose,  having 
been  ground  down  to  such  an  exceedingly  sharp 
point,  would  know  how  to  apply  the  grindstone 
to  others.  I  took  you  for  a  fox,  a  wolf,  a  lynx, 
a  hunting  leopard  —  anything  but  a  fool,  Mr. 
Gritt,  or  you  might  have  starved  and  died  for 
me." 

"  You're  too  hasty,  sir,"  pleaded  Gritt, 
humbly.  "  I  hope  you've  never  found  me 
scrupulous.  I'm  not  without  a  conscience, 
but  I'd  perjure  myself  for  you,  sir." 

"  Bah!  you'd  perjure  yourself  for  any  man, 
if  tliere  was  no  prospect  of  your  being  found 
out.  And,"  continued  Scratton,  resuming  his 
position  before  the  fire,  "  if  you  use  the  word 
conscience  to  me  again,  we  part  company. 
You've  let  a  clianco  slip  through  your  fingers, 
and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

"  She'll  turn  up  again,"  said  Gritt,  posi- 
tively. 

"  If  she  does,  let  Nobbs  stick  to  her  like  her 
shadow.  If  Nobbs  should  be  absent,  follow 
her  yourself.     Do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then,,  now  for  the  business  that's  brought 
me  to  town.  Have  you  all  the  papers  con- 
nected with  Kichard  Goodeve's  affairs?  " 

"They're  in  the  inner  o^ce.  Everything 
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prepared.  We  can  act  upon  the  bill  of  sale  at 
once." 

**  111  go  in  and  look  over  them.  The  man 
himself  will  be  here  in  an  hour,  so  do  you  stay 
in  the  outer  office;  he  mustn't  see  me,  at  any 
price.  Richard  Goodeve  is  one  of  your  inde- 
pendent, outspoken  fellows,  ever  ready  to 
imagine,  and  to  revenge  a  wrong.  Such  men, 
in  skilful  hands,  are  invaluable;  and,  if  you 
only  act  your  part  well,  Richard  Goodeve  — 
Richard  the  Proud  —  Richard  the  Radical, 
Richard  the  Stiff-necked,  shall  be  at  my  beck 
and  call,  as  much  my  bond-servant  to  com- 
mand, as  though  his  skin  was  black,  and  I 
had  purchased  him  in  an  African  slave  mar- 
ket.*' 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Scratton,  no  longer 
plucking  at  his  tuft  of  beard,  but  fondly  caress- 
ing that  adornment,  passed  into  the  inner 
office,  where  we  will  leave  him;  while,  for 
the  better  information  of  the  reader,  we 
enter  into  some  details,  respecting  Mr. 
Daniel  Scratton,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Yerulam 
Gritt. 


CHAPTER  II. 

8PIKNINO     THB     WEB. 

We  will,  therefore,  begin  with  Mr.  Daniel 
Scratton. 

By  profession,  he  was  a  land-agent;  an 
clastic  term,  often  including,  as  it  did  in  his 
case,  many  other  agencies,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  brisk  and  profitable  trade  of  an  auction- 
eer. 

His  residence  was  in  Gratford,  a  picturesque, 
old-fashioned  town  in  Surrey ;  a  town  with  a 
castle,  which  did  duty  as  a  jail ;  a  workhouse 
also  —  a  sort  of  jail  without  the  romantic  ad- 
juncts ;  a  market-day  once  a  week ;  a  ghastly 
Assembly  Room,  which  witnessed  elephantine 
revels,  say  once  a  month,  and  whose  stale, 
mouldy  atmosphere,  and  shrouded  furniture, 
when  in  a  quiescent  state,  was  only  suggestive 
of  weak-minded  ghosts,  who  had  once,  when 
living,  a  passion  for  billiards,  chronic  melan- 
clioly,  and  sore  throats. 

Wlien  Daniel  Scratton  first  opened  his  eyes 
—  and  very  ^mall,  gray,  cunning  eyes  they 
were — upon  the  world,  his  family  position  in 
th^  social  scale  was  low  down  indeed,  he  hav- 
ing been  bom  of  a  pauper  parent  in  the  Gat- 
ford  workhouse.  Ho  also  owed  what  scholastic 
acquirements  he  possessed,  principally  of  tlic 
arithmetical  order,  to  another  charitable  insti- 
tution belonging  to  the  same  town. 

From  infancy  to  manhood,  the  surroundings 


of  the  Gatford  charity  boy  were  hard  and  sor- 
did. A  child  of  poverty,  and  a  pau|ier  by 
birth,  Daniel  soon  learned  the  value  of  money ; 
and  from  the  time  his  brain  was  first  able  to 
compass  an  idea,  that  one  idea  was  how  to  ob- 
tain it.  A  child's  mind  has  been  described  as 
a  sheet  of  blank  paper ;  but  the  mind  of  Darnel 
Scratton  was  blue-lined  from  the  very  first, 
and  lettered  Pounds,  Shillings,  Pence. 

Obtain  money  he  did,  and  much  money.  As 
an  island  is  but  the  product  of  accumulated 
atoms,  so  the  fortune  of  Scratton  had  begun 
with  the  smallest  savings  at  first.  *'  Get 
money,  my  child,"  is  the  reported  advice  of  a 
man  of  business  to  his  son.  **Get  money  — 
honestly,  if  you  can ;  but  get  it."  Had  Daniel 
been  the  offspring  of  that  worthy  man,  he 
could  not  have  adopted  his  principle,  or  want 
of  principle,  more  readily,  nor  have  acted  upon 
it  more  rigidly. 

With  such  a  man,  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  add,  that,  as  he  grew  more  plethoric  in 
pocket,  his  habits  became  more  penurious, 
and  his  conduct  in  business,  if  possible,  still 
more  hard  and  grasping,  till  the  Gatford  folk, 
in  recognition  of  this  combination  of  meanness 
and  cruelty,  bestowed  upon  him  the  sobriquets 
of  Miser  Scratton  and  Daddy  Flintskin.  All 
of  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  receiv- 
ing every  outward  show  of  respect  and  consid- 
eration; and  hats  were  doffed,  and  faces 
dressed  in  sycophantic  smiles,  whenever  his 
tall,  lean  figure,  was  seen  in  the  Town  Hall, 
or  at  church,  or  at  the  markets,  or  shambling 
up  the  High  street  in  pursuit  of  what  he  was 
pretty  certain  to  overtake  —  some  profitable 
business.  As  time  progressed,  Miser  Scrat- 
ton*s  ambition  grew  in  proportion  to  his  gains, 
and  he  determined  to  widen  the  scene  of  hi^ 
operations. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  did  so. 

While  on  a  business  visit  to  London  —  and 
Scratton  made  no  visits  to  any  person  or  place 
but  he  had  some  sort  of  business  in  view  — 
chance  had  thrown  in  his  way  a  miserable, 
poverty-stricken  knave,  yet  a  cunning  one 
withal,  whom  Nature,  in  her  wickedest  mood, 
seemed  to  have  fashioned,  as  she  fashions 
other  reptiles,  to  do  secret  and  noxious  work 
in  a  dark  and  crawling  way. 

Here  was  the  very  instrument  that  Daniel 
Scratton  wanted  —  a  poor  rogue,  on  his  l;ist 
legs,  wanting  some  richer  rogue  as  a  patron. 

A  bond  was  entered  into  —  a  plan  of  action 
laid  down;  and,  as  master  and  man,  they 
worked  Tom  Tidler's  ground  together.  To 
catch  flies,  the  spider  requires  a  web ;  and  the 
web  that  Miser  Scratton  fabricated  was  of  the 
simplest  character;  but  onc«  within  its  inesltes, 
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the  victim  found  himself^  or  herself,  held  as 
with  bonds  of  iron. 

An  offtce,  consisting  of  three  rooms,  in  the 
borough  of  South wark,  was  first  selected, 
judiciously  situated  next  door  to  one  of  those 
antiquated  old  inns,  where  farmers  frequenting 
the  markets  still  love  to  congregate ;  the  rest 
of  the  scheme  was  accomplished  by  the  follow- 
ing adycrtisement,  inserted  in  the  leading 
papers  of  the  London  and  provincial  press :  — 

"  MoNBY  Advanced  to  any  amount,  in  town 
or  country,  upon  all  kinds  of  securities,  mort- 
gages, leases,  reversions,  portable  property  of 
every  description,  and  furniture  without  re- 
moval. The  strictest  secresy  guaranteed. 
None  but  principals  treated  with.  Apply  to 
X.  Y.  Z.,  one  door  from  the  *  Jolly  Wagoner,* 
High  Street,  Borough." 

What  a  bait  for  the  needy  I 

A  philanthropist,  possessed  of  money  which 
he  is  ready  to  advance  to  any  amount,  upon 
any  security  (so  the  necessitous  read  it),  and 
tlie  strictest  secresy  guaranteed.  No  wonder 
the  flies  rushed  into  the  snare  —  from  those 
whose  gaudy  wings  required  a  new  gilding,  to 
those  who  only  sought  the  respite  of  a  day,  an 
hour,  from  the  winter,  death. 

Any  interest  they  were  ready  to  pay,  any 
sacrifice  they  were  prepared  to  make,  as  long 
as  the  world  —  their  world  consisted  at  the 
most  of  some  thirty  or  forty  persons — knew 
nothing  of  their  distress. 

It  was  the  drowning  man  or  woman  fran- 
tically fighting  for  a  straw,  wluch  broke  as 
soon  as  it  was  grasped. 

In  tlie  foreground  of  the  picture  we  have 
painted  was  Verulam  Gritt,  with  his  ready, 
cunning,  smooth  manners,  and  sharp  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  crooked  paths  of  the  law ;  but 
behind  him,  in  the  shadow,  was  Miser  Scratton, 
watcliing  everything,  directing  everything,  and 
briskly  pulling  the  strings. 

Let  us  now  glance  into  that  inner  room,  in 
which  the  latter  personage  is  busily  engaged 
examining  a  quantity  of  papers  spread  out 
before  him  on  the  table. 

The  small  eyes  gleam  beneath  shaggy  eye- 
brows, knitted  above  the  long,  thin,  straight 
nose,  which,  together  with  the  sharp  projec- 
tion of  the  chin,  gave  to  the  whole  visage  an 
unpleasant  animal  look,  cruel  and  cunning  as 
that  of  a  beast  of  prey.  The  man  is  not  old  — 
not  very  old ;  but  there  are  crow's-feet  at  the 
comers  of  the  eyes,  and  the  stubbly  hair,  of  a 
sandy  red,  has  already  retreated  far  from  the 
temples.  The  last  paper  examined,  he  pushes 
the  heap  trom  him  with  a  laugh,  by  no  means 


a  pleasant  laugh  to  hear,  and  nibs  his  long, 
bony  hands  together  so  vigorously  that  they 
seem  to  crackle  like  dry  chips. 

•*What  a  queer  thing  life  is.  It's  now 
twenty-five  years  since  I  first  knew  tliis 
Richard  Goodeve.  He  was  then  a  red-cheeked, 
happy  young  fellow,  whose  only  Idea  of  the 
world  was  that  it  was  a  place  made  expressly 
to  go  birds'-nesting  in ;  and  now  he  has  grown 
up  into  a  moody,  vindictive  man,  nursing  all 
sorts  of  wrongs,  real  and  imaginary,  and  brood- 
ing over  schemes  of  retaliation  and  vengeance. 
It*s  not  always  well  to  begin  life  too  happily. 
Look  at  me  I  I  began  mine  in  a  workhouse, 
and  I*ve  risen  pretty  well,  considering.** 

He  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  took  up  a 
paper  that  lay  near  him. 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby  pays  the  remainder  of  the  Oakwoods* 
purchase  money.** 

Here  he  ground  out  an  oath  between  his 
teeth,  and  struck  the  paper  with  his  other 
hand,  as  though  he  was  smiting  the  face  of  a 
foe. 

'^  If  I  could  see  him  buried  beneath  the  land 
he  has  purchased,  and  his  wife's  pride  humbled 
to  the  dust.  I  would  sacrifice  every  farthing  of 
the  money.  Miser  Scratton  as  I'm  called.  It's 
now  fifteen  years  since  Sir  Hugh,  speaking 
from  the  hustings,  threatened  to  horsewhip  mo 
for  some  observations  I  had  made.  He  did 
horsewhip  me,  too,  and  lost  his  election  by  it ; 
that's  some  comfort.  We've  shaken  hands 
long  ago,  and  transacted  business ;  but  if  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  knew  my  feelings  towards 
him  and  his,  he  would  sooner  have  grasped 
the  most  venomous  of  snakes  than  have 
touched  mine  in  friendship.  Por  years  and 
years  I  have  cast  about  me  how  to  pay  my 
debt  to  him,  and  at  last  chance  offers  me  the 
means.** 

Scratton's  face  darkened  more  and  more, 
and  the  long,  lithe  fingers,  stealing  up  to  tho 
face,  tore  at  the  red  tuft  of  beard  savagely, 
as  though  it  were  no  longer  a  part  of  himself, 
but  belonged  to  an  enemy. 

"  '  Workhouse  born,  and  charity  bred  —  vag 
abend  by  birth,  and  rogue  by  inclination !  *  — 
those  were  the  words  he  used  fifteen  ysars 
ago;  and,  when  I  resented'  them  by  some 
truths  about  himself,  he  lashed  me  with  his 
riding-whip,  in  the  Gatford  market-place.  I 
made  no  resistance,  but  counted  every  stroke ; 
and,  when  my  friends  came  round  me,  and 
urged  some  effort  at  retaliation,  I  answered 
that  I  was  a  patient  man,  both  by  nature  and 
education,  and  could  wait.  I  have  waited,  and 
a  debt  that  waits  accumulates  with  me  a 
heavy  interest.     If  Richard  Goodeve  is  the 
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nun  I  take  him  to  be,  the  niinedi  desperate 
creature  I  have  caused  him  to  be,  I  will  pay 
what  I  owe    Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  to    the 

His  meditations  were  here  interrupted  hy 
roices  speaking  in  the  outer  office:  one,  a 
AiU.  strong  Yoice,  was  raised  as  in  tones  of 
passion;  the  other  voice,  that  of  Yemlam 
Gritt,  was,  as  usual,  soft  and  oily,  quite  un- 
moved by  any  passion  whatever. 

**Bichard  has  come,  then,  to  know  his 
fiite.    He*ll  find  it  a  hard  one." 

So  saying.  Miser  Scratton  moved  softly 
across  the  room,  and  quietly  locked  the  door 
of  communication  that  separated  the  two 
offices.  This  done,  he  first  applied  his  eye 
to  the  key-hole,  and  then  his  ear. 

The  conversation  between  Gritt  and  his 
visitor  went  on. 

''You  refuse,  then,  to  give  me  longer  time, 
even  a  few  weeks  ?  "  demanded  the  full,  rich 
voice,  through  whose  firmness,  however,  ran 
a  perceptible  tremble,  which  the  speaker  la- 
bored to  suppress. 

**It  is  not  I  that  refuse.  I  am  but  an 
agent  for  others.  K  it  depended  upon  my- 
self, Mr.  Goodeve,  you  should  have  the  time 
you  desire;  but  I  am  not  X.  Y.  Z.,  but  a 
servant  —  nothing  more  than  a  servant  to 
that  capitalist." 

"Who,  then,  is  this  X.  Y.  Z.?  Why 
doesn't  he  show  himself?  Why  does  he  hide 
himself  behind  those  stupid  initials?  I  hate 
such  hole-and-corner  work  I " 

"You  are  unreasonable,  Mr.  Goodeve, — 
you  are  unreasonable.  When  people  come 
here  to  borrow  money,  they  stipulate  for  the 
strictest  secresy.  Surely  the  lender  may  in- 
dulge himself  with  the  same  thing.  You 
have  still  three  days  before  you." 

"And  if  you  haven't  this  money  within 
three  days,  I  am  to  be  turned  out  of  house 
and  home  ?  "  demanded  the  fiinner,  his  voice 
growing  more  and  more  husky  with  increas- 
ing emotion. 

"  The  bill  of  sale  and  other  papers  will  be 
sent  down  to-night  ta  Messrs.  Crispe  &  Pod- 
more,  solicitors  at  Gatford.  If  the  money 
is  not  lodged  in  their  hands  before  the  even- 
ing of  the  third  day,  they  will  proceed  to 
act  upon  their  instructions." 

"And  I  shall  be  ruined! — ruined  past 
hope,  —  past  redemption !  Not  only  I,  but 
Silas  —  Silas,  my  son ! " 

The  man  stopped  abruptly,  his  speech 
choked  by  a  sob;  then  his  heavy  tread  was 
beard  pacing  the  room,  coining  at  one  time 
so  dose  to  the  door,  behind  which  the  owner 


of  those  mysterious  initials,  X.  Y.  Z.,  was 
crouched,  that  the  latter  drew  back  ner- 
vously, as  doubtful  of  the  fastenings  of  the 
door. 

The  agitation  of  the  farmer  was  not  of  long 
duration.  His  hurried  pacing  of  the  room 
soon  ceased,  and  he  had  recovered  an  out- 
ward show  of  calmness  when  he  again  ad- 
dressed Ycrulam  Gritt,  who,  as  almost 
unconscious  of  the  an^ry  client's  presence, 
had  turned  to  his  desk,  and  was  diligently 
adding  up  a  column  of  figures  on  a  paper 
before  him. 

"But  why  should  I  blame  you?  The 
one  cause  of  all  my  misery  and  degrada- 
tion is  that  tyrant  of  tyrants,  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby!" 

Mr.  Gritt  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  First  time  I've  heard  the  name." 

"  It's  the  name  of  one  of  those  aristocrats 
who  live  as  'twere  in  the  clouds,  and  never 
touch  the  earth  —  the  common  earth  —  but  to 
place  their  foot  upon  some  poor  man's  neck." 

"A  very  poetical  description,  though  some- 
what cloudy  —  ahem  I  You'll  excuse  my  little 
joke ;  but  I've  nothing  to  do  with  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby,  What  he  is,  or  what  he  is  not, 
is  no  affair  of  mine." 

"No,"  replied  the  farmer,  with  an  oath; 
"  but  it's  an  affair  of  mine.  Three  days,  you 
say?" 

"  Three  days.  A  great  deal  may  be  done 
in  three  days." 

"You're  right.  There's  a  person  who  may 
stand  my  friend;  he's  done  so  before,  and 
may  do  so  again." 

"Do  I  know  him?* 

"  No,  I  suppose  not.  He's  a  Gatford  man 
—  a  Mr.  Scratton." 

Mr.  Yemlam  Gritt  seemed  to  think  for  a 
moment,  then  shook  his  head ;  while  the  far- 
mer, who  had  taken  his  hat,  made  for  the 
door. 

"  If  s  no  good  staying  here,  if  I've  Jieard 
your  decision." 

"  Not  the  least  use."  And  the  lawyer  re- 
sumed his. pen.  "I  wish  you  every  success 
with  your  friend,  Mr.  Scratton.  Good-morn- 
ing I" 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind  the  far- 
mer, and  bis  heavy  step  was  heard  descend- 
ing the  stairs,  another  door,  that  of  the  inner 
room,  opened  slowly,  and  the  head  of  Miser 
Scratton  was  protruded. 

It  was  never  a  prepossessing  face  at  the 
best;  but  it  now  presented  a  picture  of  low 
cunning  and  malignity,  that  it  was  not  at  all 
pleasant  to  look  upon. 
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As  ne  glanced  at  his  associate  in   yillany, 
he  uttered  but  one  word. 
<*  Admirable  I " 

CHAPTER  III. 

TWO   SBCOITD-CLASS   PASSENGERS. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  that  witnessed 
the  scene  described  in  the  previous  chapter,  a 
woman,  wearing  a  thick  veil,  and  wrapped 
in  the  folds  of  a  heavy  travelling  cloak, 
descended  from  a  second-class  carriage  at 
tlie  Galford  Railway  Station. 

Gatford  was  a  large  place,  and  the  passen- 
gers who  swarmed  out  of  the  carriages  on  to 
tlio  platform  were  numerous. 

"  Any  luggage,  roa^am?  " 

'*No.- 

This  to  a  railway  porter,  who,  observing 
the  gait  and  manner  of  the  second-class  pas- 
senger, suddenly  became  somewhat  importu- 
nate. 

"May  I  call  a  fly?" 

"  No." 

This  second  answer,  like  the  first,  was 
given  in  a  low,  hurried  voice ;  but  though  the 
veiled  woman  turned  away  abruptly,  she 
dropped  a  coin  into  the  man's  hand,  which, 
as  she  passed  along  the  platform,  he  regarded 
with  some  astonishment. 

"  Half-a-crown  I  that's  rather  spicy  for  a 
second-class  passenger." 

Another  second-class  passenger  was  making 
his  way  towards  the  wicket  where  one  of  the 
railway  officials  was  taking  the  tickets,  when 
himself  bcinjj  much  pre-occupied,  ho  jostled 
somewhat  violently  against  the  veiled  lady, 
who  was  hurrying  along. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  softly. 

**  It's  for  mo  to  beg  yours.  I  hope  I 
haven't  hurt  you;  though  I  shouldn't  wonder 
but  I  have,  for  nothing  has  gone  right  with 
nic  to-day." 

The  person  he  addressed  made  no  answer, 
hut  giving  her  ticket,  was  hurrying  on,  when 
a  yokel,  with  a  basket  of  game  on  his  shoul- 
der, pushed  roughly  past,  his  basket  catching 
her  veil  as  he  did  so. 

No  one  was  near  her  but  the  blockhead 
who  had  partially  thrust  aside  the  veil,  and 
the  second-class  passenger,  who,  a  minute 
before,  had  apologized  for  his  unintentional 
rudeness. 

It  was  but  a  glimpse,  brief  as  the  light- 
ning's flash,  that  be  had  of  the  lady's  face ; 
but  the  effect  it  had  upon  him  was  most 
extraordinary. 

He  started  back,  and  as  he  looked  after  the 


rapidly  retreating  figure,  his  whole  mannei 
was  indicative  of  the  utmost  astonishment. 

*'It  can't  be!  I  must  either  be  drunk  or 
dreaming  I " 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead  and 
eyes ;  then  seizing  the  front  part  of  the  gray 
overcoat  he  wore,  with  both  hands  he  shook 
himself  roughly.  This  done,  he  resumed  his 
walk  towards  the  town  of  Gatford,  which  was 
some  half-mile  from  the  station. 

The  veiled  lady,  who  had  taken  an  opposite 
direction,  had  already  disappeared. 

The  man  in  the  gray  overcoat  walked  on 
briskly  for  some  fifty  yards,  then  again 
stopped  to  smite  Iiis  thigh  with  the  broad 
palm  of  his  open  hand. 

**  No,  I'm  not  drank,  nor  was  I  dreaming. 
And  why  shouldn't  it  be  her?  When  these 
great  ones  take  a  fancy  into  their  heads, 
they'll  stoop  low  enough  rather  than  not 
indulge  it,  especially  if  the  fancy  should 
happen  to  be  a  bad  one.  She  was  evidently 
disguised,  and  endeavored  to  avoid  observa- 
tion. In  a  second-class  carriage,  too  I  This 
will  be  rare  news  for  Daniel  Scratton  and  his 
long-tongued  wife.  I  prayed  for  revenge, 
and,  while  the  prayer  is  still  on  my  lips, 
chance  puts  revenge  in  my  reach.  *  My  lady 
IS  very  ill,  and  confined  to  her  room ; '  that's 
the  news  Silas  brought  back  from  the  hall 
this  morning;  *too  ill  to  see  any  one,  even 
her  husband.'  She's  seen  me,  though,  and 
I've  seen  her;  not  in  her  room,  —  certainly 
not;  but  on  her  way  back  from  London." 

He  had  resumed  his  walk,  and  was  now 
crossing  the  little  bridge  which  led  up  to 
Gatford  High  Street.  He  knew  that  a  few 
minutes  more  he  would  arrive  nt  Scratton's 
house ;  but  he  slackened  his  pace  raiher  than 
hurried  it. 

"  It's  not  the  sort  of  revenge  I  should  have 
chosen,"  he  muttered;  "that  is,  if  a  choice 
was  permitted  me.  It's  the  husband  that  has 
injured  me,  not  the  wife.  'Yet  in  what  surer 
wny  can  I  strike  at  him  than  through  her? 
He's  often  enough  threatened  to  pull  my  house 
down  about  my  ears ;  what  if  I  turn  the  tables, 
and  shake  his  noble  house  to  its  foundation? 
Within  three  days,  unless  Scratton  stands  my 
friend,  I  leave  this  place  forever.  Why,  what 
a  fool  I  am  to  think  of  the  feelings  of  others ! 
It's  f.ii  opportunity  that  will  never  occur 
again;  and,  if  I  must  depart," — he  said  this 
with  the  dark  frown  again  settling  down  upon 
his  lace,  —  "I  would  fain  leave  behind  me 
some  memory  of  Richard  Goodeve." 

His  pace  was  again  quickened,  nor  did  he 
slacken  it  till  he  hod  reached  the  land-agent's 
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Evening  had  not  yet  deex)ened  into  night, 
irhen  a  dark  figure  glided  rather  than  walked 
along  a  narrow  footpath  which  lay  through  the 
deepest  and  most  secluded  part  of  a  small 
wood,  known  as  "  The  Silvery  Wood,"  which 
formed  part  of  the  estate  of  Oakwoods. 

The  figure  was  the  figure  of  a  woman  clad 
in  a  large  cloak,  her  face  completely  hidden  by 
1  veil.  She  walked  rapidly,  very  rapidly,  as 
one  who  knew  familiarly  each  twist  and  turn 
in  the  ribbon-like  path  that  threaded  the 
eylvan  recesses  of  the  wood. 

But  though  she  knew  the  path,  her  manner 
was  marked  by  a  nervousness  that  had  almost 
the  appearance  of  terror. 

The  rustle  of  a  falling  leaf  would  cause  her 
to  stop,  and  gaze  quickly  around,  to  peer  into 
the  deeper  shadows  of  the  thickets  and  under- 
woods, as  fearing  to  meet  watchful  eyes  bent 
upon  her;  or  she  would  listen,  listen,  listen, 
as  expecting  the  sounds  of  footfalls  tracking 
her  steps.  A  hare  crossing  the  path,  a  party 
of  nibbling  rabbits  disturbed  in  their  feast,  and 
making  a  rush  for  their  burrows,  made  her 
tremble  in  every  limb,  and  her  heart  beat  even 
quicker  than  theirs. 

The  path,  which  had  dwindled  to  a  foot's 
breadth,  growing  darker  and  darker,  till  it  had 
vanished  entirely  in  the  gloom  made  by  over- 
hanging trees,  came  to  an  end  at  last;  further 
passage  being  barred  by  a  high  wall,  in  which 
was  a  small  door,  half  hidden  by  the  clustering 
ivy,  its  woodwork  crumbling  with  age,  its  iron- 
work red  with  rust. 

This  door  the  veiled  woman,  after  glancing 
cautiously  around,  opened  with  a  small  key, 
and  passing  over  the  threshold,  closed  it  softly 
behind  iier. 

Before  her  was  a  broad  expanse  of  park, 
dotted  with  clumps  of  trees ;  while  behind  a 
thickly-wooded  knoll  appeared,  dimly,  the 
gabled  roof  of  an  old-fashioned  Elizabethan 
mansion. 

There  was  a  broad  path  plainly  visible  some 
little  distance  off*,  which  led  into  another  still 
broader  path,  wliich,  starting  from  the  lodge- 
gates,  led  with  a  bold  sweep  up  to  the  grand 
entrance. 

It  was  not  by  these  paths  that  the  veiled 
lady  approached  the  house. 

Striking  into  a  thickly-planted  shrubbery 
she  moved  rapidly  onwards,  her  gliding  walk 
quickened  almost  to  a  run,  and  her  dark 
fig-ire  so  blending  with  the  gloom  as  to  be 
almost  invisible  at  a  couple  of  yards'  distance. 
At  the  end  of  this  shrubbery  was  a  small 
garden,  which  was  crossed  so  swiftly  and 
silently  that  had  any  been  near  to  see,  it  would 
have  appea  red  only  as  though  a  fleeting  shadow 


had  passed  between  them  and  the  trees.  The 
same  fleeting  shadow  has  now  reached  the 
house  itself.  There  are  no  lights  ij  the  win 
dows  on  this  side  of  it  —  no  lights  except  in 
one,  which  amidst  the  darkness,  shines  out 
like  some  solitary  star. 

As  the  mysterious  figure  looked  up  and  saw 
this  light,  a  sigh  of  relief  rose  to  her  lips. 

*'  Jane  Steer  is  watching  1  thank  heaven  for 
that  I" 

Keeping  quite  close  to  the  wall,  with  an  in- 
crease of  caution,  if  that  were  possible,  the 
veiled  lady  seemed  to  feel  her  way  along,  till 
further  progress  was  stopped  by  a  huge  but- 
tress, in  which  buttress,  deep  sunk  in  the 
masonry,  was  another  small  door. 

This  door  she  also  opened  with  the  same 
ease  that  she  had  opened  the  one  forming  a 
communication  between  the  wood  and  the 
park.  A  winding  flight  of  stone  steps  were 
ascended,  a  long  but  narrow  corridor  was  trav- 
ersed. The  visitor,  who  seemed  to  bo  as 
familiar  with  the  interior  of  the  house  as  she 
had  proved  herself  to  be  with  its  surround- 
ings, tappe^  softly  at  the  door,  which  was 
opened  immediately. 

A  flood  of  light,  almost  blinding  to  eyes  so 
long  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  a  cry  of 
joyful  relief,  and  the  veiled  figure,  entering 
the  room,  sunk  down  upon  a  sofa. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  her  strength  seemed 
utterly  to  desert  her,  and  she  gave  way  in  a 
burst  of  hysterical  weeping. 

A  woman,  comely  and  young,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  upper  servant,  closed  and 
locked  the  door  she  had  opened. 

"  Nothing  has  happened  to  you,  my  lady  — 
nothing  unpleasant,  I  hope?  " 

As  she  said  this,  she  bent  over  the  weeping 
woman,  and  respectfully,  but  with  something 
also  of  the  freedom  of  a  friend,  removed  her 
cloak. 

'^  Nothing  has  happened  to  me,  Jane.  Has 
everything  gone  well  here?  " 

"Oh,  everything,  my  lady!  Sir  Hugh  is 
not  expected  to  return  till  late  to-night,  and  I 
have  taken  care  that  none  of  the  servants 
should  approach  your  room." 

**  You're  a  dear,  good,  faithful  girl,  Jane ! 
But  my  little  Maud  —  how  is  she  ?  "  she  eagerly 
demanded. 

"  Ha !  there,"  replied  the  person  addressed 
as  Jane,  "  I  confess  I  have  had  some  trouble. 
Twice  she  has  escaped  from  Nurse,  and 
rushed  to  the  door  of  the  outer  room,  which, 
of  course,  I  kept  locked,  calling  for  *'  Mamma, 
mamma ! '  and  declaring  that  she  would  do 
nothing  but  cry  and  scream  if  she  were-  xiot 
admitted  to  see  dear  mamma  directlv."-^!^ 
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"  The  pretty  darling  I  How  did  you  pacify 
her?" 

**  By  saying  that  poor  mamma  was  asleep, 
and  that  mamma  would  he  yery  ill  indeed  if 
Miss  Maud  made  a  noise,  and  disturhcd  her. 
She  went  away,  at  last,  though  anything  but 
satisfied ;  for  she  said  that  she  knew  mamma 
was  never  so  well  as  when  her  little  Maud  was 
with  her.*' 

"  My  pretty  one  I  My  heart  is  always  with 
her  1  But,  tell  me,  Jane,  was  there  no  doubt, 
think  you,  concerning  the  illness  that  confined 
me  to  my  room?" 

**  No  doabt',  whatever,  my  lady.  How  could 
there  be  ?  I  sat  in  the  outer  room,  and  plead- 
ing the  severity  of  your  sick  headache,  and  the 
necessity  for  quiet,  received  everything  at  the 
door,  acting  upon  your  wish  that  nobody 
should  wait  upon  you  but  myself." 

The  lady,  now  no  longer  cloaked  and  veiled, 
pressed  her  attendant's  hand,  then  relapsing 
into  her  former  melancholy,  proceeded  to 
make  her  toilette  for  the  night. 

There  was  no  attempt  at  questioning  on  the 
part  of  the  servant,  Jane.  On  the  contrary, 
she  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  her  mis- 
tress's pre-occupation,  but  basied  herself  in 
removing  garments  and  replacing  them  by 
others. 

While  she  is  thus  engaged,  we  will  cast  a 
hasty  glance  round  the  room,  and  then  give  a 
few  more  words  of  description  to  its  occu- 
pants. 

The  room  is  a  bedchamber,  a  mixture  of 
bedchamber  and  boudoir;  the  bed,  after  the 
French  fashion,  being  placed  in  an  alcove,  and 
partially  hidden  by  curtains  of  silk  damask, 
relieved  by  lighter  curtains  of  lace.  The  other 
furniture  of  the  room  is  rather  that  of  a 
boudoir  than  a  bedchamber,  yet  every  arrange- 
ment is  marked  by  purity  of  taste ;  and  vari- 
ous as  are  the  articles  brought  together  in  the 
small  compass  of  four  walls  —  various  even  to 
eccentricity  —  the  combination  is  such  that 
nothing  could  offend  the  most  artistic  taste,  or 
outrage  the  severest  judgment. 

Its  mistress,  no  longer  cloaked  and  veiled,  is 
seated  before  a  toilette-glass,  more  from  habit 
than  from  any  desire  to  look  at  her  own  reflec- 
tion therein. 

And  yet  that  reflection  was  worth  gazing 
upon,  presenting  an  image  which  might  well 
minister  to  the  vanity  of  the  original. 

A  beautiful  face  it  was,  and  beautifully 
framed  by  the  long  black  hair  which  fell  in  a 
cascade  of  darkness,  reflecting  golden  lights 
upon  her  ivory  shoulders. 

A  beautiful  face,  yet  very  sad  in  its  expres- 
sion :  the  lip4,  though  red  and  full,  were  de- 


pressed at  the  comers ;  the  exquisiteiy-arched 
brows  were  drawn  at  times  too  tightly  to- 
gether; while  the  eyes,  which  never  once 
glanced  in  the  glass,  had  a  vague,  dreamy 
look,  an  inner  depth  of  dreaminess,  like  one 
who  remembers  a  past,  or  foresees  a  coming, 
sorrow. 

"Will  your  ladyship  take  some  refresh- 
ment?" 

'^No  refreshment  but  sleep,"  said  her  mis- 
tress, wearily.  *  *  I'm  almost  dead  with  fatigue, 
both  in  body  and  mind.  Give  me  my  night- 
dress, there's  a  good  girl.  Rest  is  now  all  that 
I  need." 

The  servant  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  bid- 
ding her  mistress  good-night,  passed  into  the 
acUoining  room,  where,  after  a  few  ineffectual 
attempts  to  continue  some  needlework  >  upon 
which  she  had  been  previously  engaged,  she, 
herself  thoroughly  worn-out  with  anxiety  and 
watching,  also  fell  asleep. 

She  must  have  slept  some  couple  of  hours  or 
more,  when  she  was  startled  by  a  loud  rapping 
at  the  outer  door  —  the  door  which  connected 
the  portion  of  the  building  her  mistress  was 
now  occupying  with  the  other  x>ortions  of  the 
great  house. 

"  Who's  there?    What  do  you  want  ?  " 

The  second  question  was  asked  very  sharply 
as  the  knocking  was  repeated ;  and,  expecting 
to  see  one  of  the  servants,  Jane  Steer  advanced 
angrily  towards  the  door,  and  threw  it  open. 

She  started  back  as  the  tall  figure  of  a  man 
crossed  the  threshold,  and  without  bestowing 
more  than  a  glance  at  her,  approached  tho 
table  on  which  her  work  was  lying. 

"SirllughWilloughbyl" 

He  turned  sharply  round,  carefully  keeping 
his  face  from  the  light  as  he  did  so. 

*  *  Where's  your  mistress  ?    Is  she  sleeping?  " 

**Ye8,  Sir  Hugh;  quietly  sleeping,  for  tho 
first  time  to-day. " 

**  She  is  better,  then,  than  when  I  left  her 
this  morning?" 

^'  Much  better,  I  think ;  and  hope  if  she  has 
undisturbed  rest  now,  the  attack  may  pass 
away  by  the  morning." 

The  person  addressed  as  Sir  Hugh  WU- 
loughby  raised  the  small  lamp  that  was  burn- 
ing on  the  table  so  that  its  rays  fell  upon  the 
servant's  face. 

"  Has  no  one  visited  her  ladyship  to-day?" 

**  No  one.  Sir  Hugh.  Your  orders  this  morn- 
ing were  that  her  ladyship  should  be  kept 
strictly  quiet." 

"  And  she  is  better?  " 

"  I  believe  so." 

Replacing  the  light  on  the  table,  Sir  Hugh 
Wiijoughby  lifted  the  curtain,  which,  falling 
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acT089  the  doorway,  separated  the  two 
rooms 

He  did  not  enter  the  inner  chamber,  but 
gazed  long  and  fixedly  on  the  sleeping  lady. 

**  There  is  no  falsehood  in  that  face,"  he 
muttered ;  **  and  the  villain  lied,  whoever  he 
was.  Let  her  sleep,  my  poor  Helen  —  let 
her  sleep ! " 

He  dropped  the  curtain,  retraced  his  steps, 
and  again  addressed  the  servant,  who  stood 
respcctfhlly  by  the  table. 

**I  was  uneasy  about  your  mistress,  but, 
from  the  account  you  give  me,  and  from  what 
I  see,  I  am  quieter  in  my  mind.  Should  her 
ladyship  wake,  you  can  inform  her  of  my  visit, 
and  also  that  I  shall  be  pleased  to  know  when 
she  is  visible  in  the  morning.    Good-night  P 

The  servant  curtsied  deeply,  and  remained 
standing  till  Sir  Hugh  had  left  the  room ;  then 
sinking  down  into  her  chair,  she  covered  her 
eyes  with  her  hands. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean?  "  she  said.  "  How 
will  it  all  end?  No  power  on  earth  could 
make  me  suspect  my  lady  of  even  a  thought 
of  harm;  but  he  suspects  her — more  than 
suspects  her;  I  saw  it  in  his  eye." 

She  rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  and  mur- 
mured again  and  again, '  ^  How  will  it  all  end  ?  ** 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THS  BNCOinVTEB  IN  THE   WOOD. 

Aboct  an  hour  previous  to  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby's  abrupt  entrance  into  his  wife's  private 
apartments,  a  horseman  was  riding  leisurely 
through  the  Silvery  Wood.  The  horse  was 
evidently  much  fatigued,  but  the  rider  seemed 
in  capital  spirits,  humming  at  intervals,  the 
joyous  refrain  of  a  hunting-song. 

A  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  very  poworftil 
man,  with  a  face,  as  far  as  it  could  be  seen  in 
the  fast-waning  light,  eminently  handsome, 
but  cold  and  haughty  in  its  expression.  The 
features  were  of  that  type  which  we  associate 
with  the  word  **  race ; "  the  brows  well  arched, 
the  nose  aquiline  and  dominant,  the  upper  lip 
short  and  contemptuous,  while  the  chin,  large 
and  well  formed,  was  boldly  projecting. 

He  was  dressed  in  hunting  costume,  and 
there  was  no  awkwardness  in  the  massive  figure 
as  ho  sat  bis  jaded  horse  like  a  rock. 

Tliat  the  day*s  sport  had  been  a  long  and 
trying  one  might  be  guessed  from  tlie  splashed 
state  of  the  boots,  well-fitting  buckskins,  and 
coat  of  the  rider,  who  was  no  other  than  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  himself,  returning  from  a 


distant  cover-side,  where  he  had  been  the  guest 
of  a  friend  since  early  morning. 

A  very  proud  man  was  Sir  Hugh,  and  not 
much  loved  by  those  in  station  beneath  hira. 
He  was  a  Tory  of  the  old  school,  and  really 
looked  upjn  himself  as  belonging  to  a  class 
which  made,  or  should  make,  all  others  born 
outside  the  magic  circle,  to  be  not  only  his  in 
feriors,  but  his  very  humble  servants. 

His  one  weak  point  was  a  morbid  jealousy 
of  any  word  or  deed  that  reflected  on  the 
honor  of  his  house.  The  suspicion  of  a  blot 
upon  the  family  escutcheon  would  have  driven 
him  frantic.  To  be  a  Willoughby  was  to  oc- 
cupy the  somewhat  exacting  posjtion  of  Cassars 
wife,  who  must  not  even  be  suspected. 

With  these  feelings,  it  excited  some  surprise 
among  his  friends  that  Sir  Hugh,  when  in  his 
forty-fifth  year,  should  have  married  a  young 
wife,  a  Miss  Ellen  Fancourt,  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  belonging  to  a  good  county  family, 
though  one  that  was  not  traceable  as  far  back 
ns  his  own.  She  brought  him  no  dowry,  which 
increased  the  wonder  threefold ;  for  Sir  Hugh, 
despite  his  noble  lineage,  was  known  to  be 
stern  as  a  landlord,  and  a  driver  of  desperately 
hard  bargains. 

The  union,  however,  appeared  upon  the 
whole,  to  have  turned  out  happily.  If  the 
husband  was  oflen  disposed  to  be  despotic,  the 
wife  was  content  to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to 
his  Will ;  and  the  birth  of  a  child  —  a  girl  — 
some  four  years  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  our  story,  did  much  to  smooth  down 
all  asperities. 

To  return  to  Sir  Hugh,  whom  we  lefl  riding 
homewards,  humming  a  song,  and  flicking  at 
the  leaves  carelessly,  with  the  thong  of  his 
hunting-whip,  as  he  passed  down  the  narrow 
alleys  which  were  fast  becoming  groves  of 
gloom. 

He  had  entered  one  of  the  narrowest  and 
darkest  of  these  alleys,  when  he  became  aware 
of  a  man  walking  rapidly  some  few  yards  in 
advance  of  the  horse's  head. 

Now,  Sir  Hugh  was  upon  liis  own  property, 
and  the  road  was  a  private  ruud  reserved  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  people  of  the  **  Great 
House,"  while  the  man  in  fronc  neither  wore 
the  Willoughby  livery,  nor  could  tlie  baronet 
recognize  him  as  one  of  his  retainers. 

Upon  no  question  was  Sir  Hugh  more  se- 
verely tenacious  than  that  of  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, and  with  him  the  law  of  trespass  was 
rigidly  enforced. 

**  Halloo,  my  man !  '*  he  called  out,  at  the 
same  time  toucliing  his  horse  slightly  with  the 
spur,  for  the  man  had  quickened  his  pac^K 
*'  do  yon  belong  to  the  house?  "      "^         O 
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The  man  thus -called  upnn  stopped,  and 
answered  over  his  shoulder,  but  without  turn- 
ing round. 

"  I'm  not  your  man,  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby, 
and  the  house  I  belong  to  is  the  house  that 
belongs  to  me,  though  I  shan't  be  able  to  make 
that  boast  for  long." 

"  You're  Richard  Goodeve ;  I  recognize  you 
by  your  voioe." 

**  Well,  what  then?  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
my  name,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  high-sound- 
ing a  one  as  yours." 

"  What  then  ?"  and  the  tones  of  the  baronet's 
voire  showed  a  rising  anger.  "  Why  then  are 
you  trespassing  upon  what  you  know  to  be  a 
private  road?  " 

"  I  know  that  by  taking  this  road  to  reach 
my  farm  I  save  a  good  two  miles,  too,  and  do 
wrong  to  nobody." 

"  Wrong  to  nobody  I  I  should  think  you've 
suffered  enough  by  the  law  —  by  breaking  the 
law,  I  mean  —  to  know  better  than  that,  Mr. 
Goodeve." 

**  I  know  that  I  disputed  a  right  of  way  with 
you  across  Brinkly  Common,  and  lost  what 
was  a  just  cause  had  it  been  tried  justly.  I 
know  that,  after  that,  you  raised  the  rent  upon 
every  acre  of  land  I  held  of  yours,  and  set  the 
other  squires  against  mo  as  a  mischief-maker 
and  a  dangerous  character — a  Radical,  in 
fact ;  till,  driven  from  holding  to  holding,  and 
eaten  up  by  the  lawyers,  and  their  costs,  I  be- 
came the  ruined  man  I  am  now." 
."Ruined  I" 

"  Ruined  and  reckless !  —  that's  why  I  chose 
to  take  this  road  as  a^  short  cut  to  my  house. 
The  law  can't  get  more  out  of  me  than  it  has 
done." 

**Thc  law  can  clap  you  in  prison,  as  I  will 
do  if  I  catch  you  again  trespassing  on  my  prop- 
erty," cried  Sir  Hugh,  stung  by  the  coolness 
of  the  other.  "  My  keepers  tell  me  that  your 
son  Silas  is  also  continually  prowling  about 
the  woods  —  poaching  no  doubt;  but  if " 

"Take  care  what  you  say  against  Silas," 
interrupted  Goodeve,  for  the  first  time  speak- 
ing fiercely.  **  He's  a  good  lad,  and  you  know 
it." 

"  I  know  it !  Do  you  think  I  am  interested 
ill  either  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  a  family 
like  yours,  as  long  as  they  hare  suflElcient  of 
iho  former  to  prevent  the  latter  overstepping 
the  br.rrier  of  t!ic  law?  " 

The  farmer  could  ill  brook  the  tone  of  scorn 
in  which  the  baronet  uttered  the  last  words. 
He  turned  sharply  round,  his  hand  raised  as  if 
to  place  it  on  the  bridle  of  the  horse.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  Is  vice  alone  confined  to  such 
bumble  roofs  as  ours  ?  Look  at  home,  and  think 


of  your  own  stately  glass-house,  before  you 
tlirow  stones  elsewhere  I " 

"Stand  out  of  the  way;  you  are  drunk. 
Stand  out  of  the  way,  or  I  shall  ride  over  you." 

"  Ride  over  me !  —  that's  what  you  and  your 
class  have  ever  done ;  but  before  you  talk  so 
lightly  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  our  children 
and  wives,  think  of  your  own  —  yes,  think  of 
your  own  wife.  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  I " 

There  was  something  so  brutally  triumphant 
in  the  tone  in  which  these  words  were  said, 
that  the  baronet,  who  was  about  to  ride  on- 
wards, reined  in  his  horse. 

"  If  you  dare  to  mention  Lady  Willoughby's 
name  in  any  other  way  than  with  respect,  I'll 
chastise  you  with  this  whip.  She's  as  far  fro  m 
you  as  the  stars  are  from  the  earth  beneath 
them." 

Richard  Goodeve  was  not  the  man  to  listen 
to  such  words  as  these  without  retort. 

With  white  lips,  and  a  face  quivering  with 
passion  he  no  longer  sought  to  restrain,  he  said, 
with  a  strident  laugh,  "There  are  two  sorts  of 
stars  as  I've  heard  of -^  the  fixed  and  the  falling 
ones.  Far  from  me  as  her  ladyship  may  ap- 
pear ui  your  eyes,  it's  not  many  hours  a^o  that 
we  were  travelling  in  a  second-class  carriage 
from  London." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth 
when  he  staggered  back  with  a  cry,  for  the 
thong  of  the  baronet's  whip  descended  with 
force  across  his  face. 

The  next  moment  Sir  Hugh  had  sprung  from 
the  saddle,  and  seizing  the  farmer  by  the  collar 
was  taking  all  the  advantage  of  his  herculeaa 
strength,  shaking  him  to  and  fro  as  a  powerful 
mastiff*  shakes  a  smaller  dog. 

"  You  slanderous  villain ! "  he  said.  "  Confess 
that  you  have  lied." 

"I've  spoken  the  truth,  and  the  wife  is 
worthy  of  the  husband.  Let  go  my  throat  I 
Do  you  hear? —  Let  go ! " 

The  struggle  between  the  two  men  was  a 
desperate  one. 

Both  were  powerful  men,  but  the  strength 
of  the  farmer  had  been,  of  late,  much  reduced 
by  deep  potations  and  a  long  illness.  Sir  Hugh 
—  a  temperate  man,  with  muscles  of  steel,  and 
a  physique  kept  in  splendid  condition  by  con- 
stant exercise  —  was  far  more  than  a  match 
for  his  opponent ;  and  after  a  few  minutes  of 
fierce  grappling,  one  with  the  other,  he  man- 
aged, by  an  effort,  to  free  his  right  arm. 

Then  followed  a  blow  —  a  blow  delivered 
full  from  the  shoulder,  and  with  the  force  of  a 
battering  ram.  The  farmer  received  it  right 
in  the  face,  falling  backwards  as  though  he  had 
been  shot.  ^-^  , 

« *  I  hope  I  haveitltMHet  tHe>iQg*e'    And 
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not  vithottt  some  little  alarm,  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
looghby  bent  over  his  prostrate  antagonist. 
"No,  he'll  do!  "  he  added,  as  he  loosened  the 
farmer's  neckcloth.  **  lie's  breathing  freely 
enough  now.  1*11  send  some  of  the  servants 
from  the  hall  to  him.  I  can  do  him  no  good 
by  staying  here." 

He  leaped  upon  his  horse  as  he  said  this ; 
then,  turning,  cast  another  look  at  the  pros- 
trate figure  on  the  ground. 

"  London !  Lady  Willoughby  and  himself 
in  a  second-class  carriage !  Lady  Willoughby 
whom  I  left  confined  to  her  room  this  morn- 
ing !  Bah ! "  And  putting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
he  urged  the  animal  to  the  top  of  its  speed, 
galloping  ofi*  in  the  direction  of  his  own  home. 

When  the  servants  despatched  by  him 
arrived  on  the  spot  some  twenty  minutes 
after,  they  found  no  sign  of  Richard  Goodeve, 
but  a  small  pool  of  blood  on  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  V. 

KB.   AND  UBS.   8CRATTON   AT  HOUE. 

'*  Cav  nothing  make  you  a  gentleman  ?  " 

Such  was  the  query  addressed  by  Mrs. 
Scratton  to  her  liege  lord  and  master,  who  was 
standing  on  the  hearthrug  of  his  own  break- 
fast-parlor, with  his  coat-tails  elevated  over 
his  arm,  and  his  back,  as  usual,  turned  to  the 
fire. 

'*  Nothing  that  you  can  do,  Sukey.  Isn't  it 
quite  sufficient  that  when  I  married  you  I 
made  you  a  lady  ?  You  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  that." 

"Made  me  a  lady!"  And  Mrs.  Scratton 
gave  her  head  such  a  toss  backwards,  that,  for 
the  moment,  only  the  point  of  her  sharp  chin 
was  visible.     "  1  had  a  family,  Mr.  Scratton ! " 

"  And  you  would  insinuate  that  I  hadn't? 
My  dear  Sukey,  I  congratulate  myself  upon 
that  fact  every  day  of  ray  life,  considering  that 
I  was  bom  in  a  workhouse." 

Mrs.  Scratton  gave  a  little  scieam,  and  held 
np  her  hands. 

"  You  needn't  boast  of  it." 

"  Why  not?  I'm  chairman  of  the  board  of 
guardians  now,  and  drink  champagne  where 
once  I  was  glad  to  get  a  spoonful  of  gruel. 
A  rich  man  can  afford  to  speak  of  Ids  past 
poverty ;  it's  only  your  poor  devil  who  must 
lie  and  swagger  to  keep  up  appearances.  1*11 
tnmble  you  for  another  cup  of  coffee." 

The  cofi'ec  was  handed ;  and  while  he  sipped 
it,  Mr.  Daniel  Scratton  went  on  talking. 

*'If  I'd  have  had  what  is  called  family  con- 


nections, it's  very  certain,  from  the  place  of 
my  birth,  tliat  they  wouldn't  have  been  able  to 
keep  me ;  and,  as  two  clever  ones  seldom  turn 
up  in  the  same  lot,  it's  equally  evident,  as  I 
got  on,  that  I  should  have  had  to  keep  them. 
No ;  my  mother  died  in  giving  me  birth  —  and 
the  only  thing  I  remember  resembling  paternal 
authority  was  the  beadle,  who  used  to  cane 
me  each  time  we  met,  to  keep  his  hand  in,  he 
said." 

**  But  I  was  not  born  in  a  workhouse,"  in- 
sisted Mrs.  Scratton. 

**  You  were  born  in  Belgrave  Square,  where 
your  mother  was  lady's  maid."  » 

**  I  beg  your  pardon  —  lady's  companion." 

**  She  received  an  immediate  dismissal," 
continued  Scratton,  without  taking  heed  of  the 
interruption;  '*and,  coming  down  here,  mar- 
ried little  Fitkin,  the  hairdresser." 

**  Bringing  him  a  good  round  sum  of  money 
as  a  dowry,"  again  interrupted  Mrs.  Scratton. 

Her  husband  put  down  his  empty  coffee  cup, 
and  sighed. 

**  I  wish  her  daughter  had  followed  so  good 
an  example.  Now  leave  off*  wrangling,  and  let 
us  come  to  business,  Sukey." 

"  Seraphina  I  I  wish  you  would  get  rid  of 
that  odious  habit  of  calling  people  out  of  their 
names." 

"Nonsense!  I  like  Sukey;  besides,  it 
suits  you  better.  There's  no  confounded 
nonsense  about  Sukey;  while  Seraphina 
doesn't  seem  to  be  a  Christian  name  at  all, 
but  more  like  a  musical  instniment." 

"You*ve  no  romance,  Mr.  Scratton,"  re- 
turned his  wife. 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  fact  must  have 
been  perfectly  understood  when  I  married 
you." 

"Hog  I" 

"  Very  gooa ;  but  being  a  rich  hog,  I  can 
afford  to  go  the  entire  animal." 

The  dispute  was  evidently  getting  warm, 
when  a  sharp  rap  at  the  room  door  caused  a 
timely  interruption. 

"  Come  in." 

The  door  was  opened  just  far  enough  to 
give  space  for  a  head,  crowned  by  a  shock  of 
fiery  red  hair. 

"What  do  you  want,  Biffen?"  demanded 
Mrs.  Scratton,  in  her  sliarpest  tones;  and 
they  were  a  strong  acid  at  their  best. 

*  *  Not  y  ou ,"  was  the  courteous  reply.  *  *  It's 
master  as  is  wanted." 

"Who  by?" 

"  Sir  'Ugh  Willoughby.  He's  down  in  the 
'all,  on  the  mat." 

"Bless  me!"  cried  Mrs.  Scratton,  rising 
I  from  her  chair,  in  a  great  flutter,  and  arrang 
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!ng  the  folda  of  her  morning  wrapper;  "  why 
didn't  you  show  Sir  Hugh  into  the  drawing- 
room  ?  *• 

"  Why  wasn't  he  shown  into  my  private 
office?  "  asked  Daniel  Scratton,  in  the  same 
bre.ith. 

"  He  couldn't  be  shown  into  the  draw'ring- 
room,  'cos  Mrs.  Flapperer's  a  dustin'  of  it,  and 
all  the  thingumbobs  is  topsy-turvy;  and  he 
couldn't  be  showed  into  the  office,  'cos  it's 
locked,  and  Joe  Sharpies  has  gone  out  for  a 
drink  with  the  key  in  his  pocket,"  continued 
the  boy. 

The  land-agent  plucked  at  the  red  tuft  on 
his  chin,  viciously. 

'*  Drink,  indeed!  If  Sharpies  doesn't  take 
care,  the  next  time  he  goes  out  without  my 
permission,  he'll  find  the  lock  turned  upon  my 
side  of  the  door." 

**  Sir  Hugh  can't  come  in  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Scratton,  glancing  at  the  remains  of  a  very 
frugal  repast. 

**  He's  a  coming  up  now,  missus !  "exclaimed 
the  proprietor  of  the  red  head,  as  a  heavy  foot- 
step was  heard  on  the  stair.  **  He's  in  a  rare 
temper,  I  can  tell  yer." 

A  grin  irradiated  the  maid-of-all-work's  — 
for  such  was  Biffen's  position  in  the  Scrat- 
ton household  —  much-freckled  and  extremely 
dirty  face,  as,  after  jerking  her  thumb  over 
her  shoulder,  she  abruptly  disappeared. 

Scratton,  growling  curses  against  his  truant 
clerk,  hurried  to  the  door  to  receive  his  dis- 
tinguished visitor  ;  while  Mrs.  Scratton,  snatch- 
ing up  the  remains  of  a  couple  of  herrings, 
consigned  them  to  a  temporary  tomb  under 
the  sofa. 

While  she  is  thus  occupied,  and  the  land- 
agent  is  apologizing  to  Sir  Hugh,  whom  he  has 
met  half-way  on  the  stairs,  we  will  bestow  a 
few  words  of  description  upon  Scraphina 
Scratton ;  so  few,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
them  over  before  the  gentlemen  enter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SOWING  THE  WHIRLWIND. 

KiCHARD  GooDEVB,  it  wlll  bc  remembered, 
had  remarked  upon  the  length  of  Mrs.  Scrat- 
ton*s  tongue;  he  might  also,  and  with  equal 
truth,  have  remarked  upon  the  length  of  Mrs. 
Scratton's  face  and  figure.  A  tall,  lean,  bony 
woman,  with  a  sharp  nose,  sharp  chin,  sharp 
elbows,  and  a  very  sharp  tongue;  to  which 
may  be  added,  a  very  sharp  temper.  Her 
front  hair  was  scanty,  and  of  a  pale  straw 
color;  her  back  hair  was  remarkable  for  its 


rich  proftision  —  we  say  the  word  rich  emphat* 
ically,  for  Mrs.  Scratton,  never  niggardly  as 
regards  her  own  personal  adornment,  had 
expended  a  much  larger  sum  in  its  purchase 
than  she  would  have  liked  to  confess  to  the 
close-flsted  Daniel. 

Her  very  small  gray  eyes  were  companion* 
able  eyes  in  one  respect  —  that,  but  for  the 
intervening  bridge  of  the  high,  bony  nose,  they 
would  have  become  united,  and  given  Mrs. 
Scratton's  beauty  something  of  a  Cyclopean 
character.  Her  thin  lips  were  usually  puck- 
ered up  tightly,  as  though  she  knew  the  value 
of  her  words,  and  treasured  them  accordingly ; 
such  retention,  however,  only  took  place  when 
she  was  called  upon  to  praise  a  friend  or  a 
neighbor.  To  administer  a  dose  of  bitters,  no 
lady  had  a  more  fluent  utterance,  or  a  wider 
vocabulary. 

In  the  delicate  matter  of  age,  it  was  her 
custom  to  say,  with  almost  girlish  candor: 
"Yes,  I  must  confess  to  getting  old  I  I'm 
really  over  thirty,"  —  this  with  the  air  of  one 
who  confides  a  special  secret,  —  "  though,  it 
seems,  no  one  will  believe  me." 

An  unbelief  that  was  certainly  unjust  to  Mr. 
Scratton,  since  she  had  asserted  precisely  the 
same  thing  for  the  last  five  years. 

Seraphina  Scratton  had  but  two  loves  —  her 
son  Adolphus,  now  in  his  ninth  year,  and  the 
entire  aristocracy.  We  say  "  the  entire," 
because  no  individual  specimen  of  the  **  Upper 
Ten  "  monopolized  her  admiration ;  for,  had 
all  their  **  heirs  "  been  multiplied  twenty  times 
over,  her  great  respect,  like  Othello's  revenge, 
would  have  stomach  for  them  all. 

With  these  two  loves  she  combined  two 
hatreds  —  Lady  Willoughby,  and  her  own 
husband,  Daniel  Scratton.  The  one  she 
hated  for  her  pride ;  the  other  she  disliked  for 
what  she  termed  his  vulgarity. 

For  years  had  Mrs.  Scratton  endeavored 
fruitlessly  to  thrust  herself  under  the  notice 
of  the  baronet's  lady,  and  for  years  had  the 
baronet's  lady  systematically,  as  it  appeared 
to  Seraphina,  ignored  even  the  fact  of  her 
existence;  while,  as  for  Miser  Scratton,  he 
not  only  openly  derided  her  aristocratic  pro- 
clivities, but  treated  her  as  though  the  Qat- 
ford  hairdresser  had  been  really  her  father, 
and  Belgrave  Square  a  mirage  coloured  up 
by  her  imagination. 

Unaware  of  Mrs.  Scratton's  presence,  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  was  speaking  angrily  as  he 
entered  the  breakfast-room. 

*'Yes,  yes,  that's  all  very  well,  Scratton, 
but  I've  no  inclination  to  figure  a  statue  of 
patience  on  your  door-mat  because  your  clerk 
happens  to  be  a  drunkard,  and  —  " 
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Here,  becoming  aware  of  Mrs.  Scratton, 
who»  her  hands  folded  oyer  her  chest,  was 
curtseying  grandly,  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby 
remoTcd  the  hat  he  had  still  worn  when  he 
entered. 

'*I  beg  your  pardon;  I  was  not  aware  of 
your  presence,  Mrs.  Scratton.  It  is  a  pleas- 
uic  your  husband  failed  to  announce  to  me." 

The  tone  in  which  this  was  said  was,  to  a 
fine  ear,  scarcely  complimentary ;  but  in  such 
matters,  Mrs.  Scratton's  sense  of  hearing  was 
anything  but  fine.  She  made  another  low 
curtsey,  and  replied,  with  a  smirk,  "  You're 
rery  kind.  Sir  Hugh ;  and  will,  I  hope,  excuse 
any  short-comings  in  the  shape  of  manners 
and  such  like  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Scratton, 
considering  his  want  of  opportunity  to  study 
them." 

This  pretty  speech  was  delivered  with  a 
sort  of  venomous  giggle,  which  stopped,  how- 
ever, as  her  eyes  encountered  tlie  savage 
glare  of  her  husband's;  for,  vixen  as  she 
was,  even  Seraphina  dreaded,  in  the  depths 
of  her  narrow  soul,  the  steady  malignity  and 
powerful  will  of  Miser  Scratton,  her  plebeian 
husband. 

**Mrs.  Scratton,*  said  the  latter,  veiling 
his  glance  with  the  same  facility  as  the  ser- 
pent hides  the  glitter  of  its  cruel  eyes,  "  I 
am  quite  aware  of  my  short- comings,  though 
it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  remind  me  of  them ; 
but  as  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  is  here  on  pri- 
vate business,  you  will  oblige  me  by  leaving 
the  room,  and  attending  to  your  duties  in  the 
kitchen." 

What  Mrs.  Scratton  might  have  replied  to 
this  sneer,  it  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture, 
for  an  unexpected  incident  prevented  her  pay- 
ing any  further  attention  to  her  husband's 
words. 

When  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  entered  the 
room,  there  followed  close  at  his  heels  a  con- 
stant companion  in  the  shape  of  a  small, 
wiry-haired  Scotch  terrier,  which,  after  the 
habit  of  its  kind,  immediately  began  a  tour 
of  inspection,  ferreting  about,  around,  and 
under  the  furniture. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  discovered  the 
remnants  of  those  red-herrings,  which  Mrs. 
Scratton  had  so  promptly  hidden  at  the  baro- 
net's unexpected  approach. 

With  a  joyful  snap,  he  seized  upon  the  two 
lalf-picked  back-bones,  to  which  the  heads 
unU  tails  still  clung  fondly;  and  dragging 
(hem  once  more  into  daylight,  laid  them,  one 
alter  the  other,  at  the  feet  of  his  master. 

The  l>«.ronet  smiled,  then  looked  away ;  the 
land-agent  gave  a  triumphant  tug  to  his  chin- 
tuft,  and  grinned  maliciously. 


The  situation  was  difficult,  but  Seraphina 
Scratton  proved  herself  quite  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

With  muttered  allusion  to  the  proverbial 
carelessness  of  servants,  and  a  declaration  to 
read  Bifien  a  severe  lesson,  she  gracefully 
dropped  her  handkerchief  over  the  fragrant 
fragments,  and  enveloping  them  firmly  in  its 
folds,  bore  them,  despite  the  terrier's  barking 
protest,  fVom  the  room. 

As  the  door  closed  upon  bet,  Sir  Hugh, 
vexed  at  having  to  figure,  even  as  a  spectator, 
in  this  domestic  scene,  turned,  with  some 
asperity,  to  Scratton. 

"  I  thought  your  office  hours  were  from  ten 
till  four,  Mr.  Scratton.  It  is  now  half-past 
ten,  and  I  expected  to  find  you  in  your  place 
of  business." 

"  I  was  out  on  business  till  a  very  late  hour 
last  niglrt,  over  Denton  Heathway ;  and  when- 
ever that  occurs,  my  fellow.  Sharpies,  is  sure 
to  take  advantage  of  my  being  a  little  later  to 
work  in  the  morning," 

"  Denton  Heath?  "  said  Sir  Hugh.  "  Then 
perhaps  you  saw  something  of  that  obstinate, 
hot-tempered  man,  Kichard  Goodevo?" 

"It  was  precisely  to  see  him  that  I  rode 
over  to  Dent6n  Heath.  He's  got  into  the 
hands  of  some  money-lender  in  London,  and 
wanted  me  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty." 

"  You  had  better  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
—  he's  a  dangerous,  impracticable  fellow." 

"  I*m  afraid  so,"  said  Scratton.  shaking  his 
head. 

"  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  of  an  encoun- 
ter, or  some  sort  of  a  quarrel,  he  had  la^ 
night?" 

**No."  Ii  ..  ri"*  extraordinary  with  what 
ease  Scratton  could  lie  upon  emergency. 
"  But  I  observed  that  he  had  a  livid  mark 
running  across  the  forehead  and  down  the 
cheek,  as  from  a  blow  recently  delivered." 

"Did  you  question  him  about  it?"  asked 
the  baronet. 

'*  No  one  could  help  alluding  to  such  a  dis- 
figurement; but  he  answered,  briefly,  that  it 
was  an  accident." 

"  It  was  no  accident.  I  caught  the  fellow 
trespassing,  as  usual.  He  was  insolent,  and  I 
horse-whipped  him,  — that's  all." 

This  was  said  with  a  sort  of  disdainful  in- 
difference, as  if  the  lashing  had  been  bestowed 
upon  one  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby's  hounds. 

The  baronet  was  bending  forward,  with  his 
face  slightly  averted,  as  he  spoke,  being 
busily  engaged  caressing  the  terrier  on  his 
knee. 

Could  he  have  seen  the  expression  of  tht 
land-agent's  face  when  he  spoke  so  lightly  of 
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bestowing  a  horse-whipping,  Sir  Hugh  would 
have  lost  a  little  of  his  haughty  indifTerence 
to  anybody's  feelings  but  his  own. 

Miser  Scratton's  brows  met  in  a  savage 
frown,  while  his  eyes  flashed  like  the  eyes  of 
a  wild-cat  meditating  a  spring. 

At  the  same  time  his  hand  passed  quickly 
over  his  face,  as  though  he  himself  had  been 
the  recipient  of  the  blow. 

An  expression  of  hatred  more  intense,  more 
malignant,  and  yet,  withal  so  mean  and  so 
cowar'.y,  could  rarely  distort  the  human 
features. 

**  You're  a  ready  hand  with  the  horse-whip, 
—  I  know  that,  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby;  but 
you've  long  ago  forgotten  what  I  shall  re- 
member till  my  eyes  are  closed  in  death." 

Such  were  the  land-agent's  thoughts  —  un- 
uttered  thoughts,  be  it  well  understood;  but 
when,  a  moment  afterwards,  the  -  baronet 
raised  his  eyes,  Daniel  Scratton's  face  was  as 
unruffled  and  meanly  smiling  as  it  had  been 
a  few  minutes  before. 

"  It  is  my  intention  to  punish  this  man  still 
Airther,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  in  that  cold,  meas- 
ured tone  which  belongs  to  those  who  look 
upon  their  words  as  akin  to  the  laws  of  the 
Mcdes  and  Persians,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
not  to  bo  disputed.  **  Had  his  insolence  been 
confined  to  myself,  I  should  not  have  conde- 
scended even  to  raise  my  hmd  against  him ; 
but  when  Lady  Willoughby's  name  is  not 
•acred  from  Ijis  impertinence  —  " 

Scratton's  large  ears  pricked  themselves 
forward. 

"  Lady  Willoughby  I " 

He  was  all  attention ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
his  curiosity,  tlie  baronet  l«n«l  poon  this  time 
the  sudden  gleam  in  his  eyes,  and,  conscious 
of  the  imprudence  of  saying  anything  con- 
cerning his  wife  in  such  company,  checked 
himself. 

"This  Goodeve  still  rents  some  meadow, 
and  farm-buildings  of  mine." 

*'  He  is  not  aware  that  he  holds  them  under 
you,  Sir  Hugh ;  he  rents  them,  as  he  believes, 
under  me;  your  orders  being  that  I  should 
put  myself  forward  in  all  matters  regarding 
small  holdings,  acting  privately  the  wliile  as 
your  agent." 

"  He  is  behind  with  his  rent,  I  believe?  " 

"  Three  quarters." 

**  Put  in  an  execution." 

Scratton  opened  a  desk,  took  out  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  prepared  to  write  his  instructions. 

**In  whose  name?" 

**  In  mine.  It's  time  these  radical  fellows 
were  taught  to  put  a  curb  on  their  tongues 
when  they  talk  of  their  superiors.     There  is  a 


balance  of  costs  unsettled  in  that  last  law-suit 
he  brought  and  lost,  concerning  the  right  of 
way.  I'll  call  on  Podmore  as  I  ride  home, 
and  tell  him  to  recover  at  once." 

Scratton  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  If  the  man  in  London  is  as  sharp  in  prac- 
tice as  you  are  inclined  to  be,  Sur  Hugh, 
Goodeve  will  have  to  flit,  that's  certain. 
There'll  be  no  stopping  in  these  parts  for 
him." 

'^  And  the  sooner  he's  gone  the  better," 
observed  the  baronet,  as  he  rose  from  his 
chair.     *'  I  hear  he  is  a  drunkard,  too." 

*'  He  certainly  has  taken  somewhat  to 
drink  of  late,"  assented  Scratton. 

**  A  dangerous  man — a  very  dangerous  man ! 
And  my  keepers  tell  me  that  his  son  Silas 
Cakes  after  him.  He  roams  about  the  woods 
at  night ;  they  come  upon  him  often,  waving 
his  arms  and  talking  to  himself  like  a  mad- 
man. We  must  make  a  clean  sweep,  Scrat- 
ton —  a  clean  sweep  of  the  lot." 

Ho  moved  towards  the  door,  whistling  his 
dog ;  Scratton,  from  under  his  knitted  brows, 
looking  at  Iiim  keenly  all  the  while. 

"  You  are  of  my  mind?  " 

**  Quite  of  your  mind,  Sir  Hugh." 

The  baronet  had  reached  the  door,  and  his 
hand  was  already  upon  the  lock,  when  the 
malicious  gleam  reappeared  in  the  land- 
agent's  eyes;  and  his  thin  mouth,  which,  in 
repose,  was  as  hard  and  hungry  as  the  slit  in 
a  miser's  money-box,  turned  its  corners  down- 
wards as  the  Indian's  bow  is  bent  when  a 
poisoned  arrow  is  fitted  to  the  string. 

"  I  hear  that  little  Silas  — Silas  the  Hunch- 
back, as  they  call-  him  —  is  to  be  employed  at 
Ormsby  Towers." 

"  By  whom?  " 

**  By  Mr.  Percival  Ormsby  himself.' 

**  Percival  Ormsby  returned  I " 

The  surprise  of  this  announcement  must 
have  been  very  great,  for  the  baronet's  features 
were,  for  once,  beyond  his  control,  and  he  not 
only  showed  astonishment,  but  extreme  vex- 
ation. 

"They  say  he's  going  to  do  up  the  whole 
place,  and  reside  there  with  his  son,  who  is 
now  at  Eton." 

"When  did  he  return?" 

"  Three  days  ago.  He  came  very  privately, 
and  only  a  few  people  have  seen  him  as  yet." 

"  Have  you  seen  him?  " 

"  Yes.  I  am  employed  to  superintend  the 
improvements." 

Sir  Hugh  Willoughby's  face  grew  dark  as 
night  for  some  minutes,  and  there  was  an 
awkward  silence,  which  he,  however,  was  the 
flrbt  to  break 
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"  Well,  he  may  send  for  the  devil  if  he  likes, 
or  for  one  of  his  imps,  which,  if  all  is  true  I 
hear  about  this  boy  Silas,  is  one  and  the  same 
thing.     Youll  attend  to  my  instructions  ?  " 

*»  Faithfully."      . 

**  And  carry  them  out?" 

"  To  the  Iptter." 

**  Good-morning." 

**  Good-morning,  Sir  Hugh." 

Daniel  Scratton  saw  his  patron  down  stairs, 
nnd  bowed  him  out  into  the  street;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  closed  the  door,  than  he  leant 
back  against  the  wall,  and  caressing  his  chin- 
tuft,  laughed  long  nnd  silently,  like  one  who 
enjoys  an  excellent  joke. 

••Come  back  I  Yes,  Mr.  Ormsby's  come 
back;  and  that's  thorn  number  one  for  you, 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby !  And,  by  this  time,  if 
I  know  ray  Sukoy,  all  Gatford  is  ringing  with 
Lady  Willoughby's  mysterious  journey  to 
London  —  thorn  number  two,  my  proud  gentle- 
man !  To-morrow,  Hichard  Goodevo  will  be 
houseless  and  homeless.  Thorns  —  thorns  in 
plenty  for  you,  Sir  Hugh;  thorns  that  will 
pierce  the  brain  and  poison  the  heart !  " 

He  laughed  no  longer,  but  raising  his 
clenched  hands  in  the  air,  shook  them  fiercely, 
as  menacing  a  foe. 

"  You're  a  great  man,  Sir  Hngli,  and  one  of 
those  who  carry  their  heads  so  high  that  they 
never  see  the  pitfalls  digging  at  their  feet. 
But  the  sky  is  clouding  fast,  and  when  the 
storm  breaks,  the  spreading  branches  of  that 
oak-tree,  which  is  the  Willoughby  crest,  shall 
shrivel  up  like  leaves  in  fire,  and  its  trunk  be 
riven  from  top  to  base." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

4    RETROSPECTIVE    REVIEW,    TOGETHER    WITH 
BO>IE   OATFORD    SCANDAL. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  wondered  why  the 
return  of  his  neighbor.  Mr.  Ormsby,  to  Ormsby 
Towers,  should  have  produced  so  unpleasant 
an  effect  upon  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby.  That 
wonder  we  shall  dispel  by  a  few  retrospective 
words. 

When  Helen  Fancourt,  now  Lady  Wil- 
loughby, was  in  her  sixteenth  year,  she  had 
received  a  proposal  of  marriage  from  Percival 
Ormsby,  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  her  family's, 
ft  college  chum  of  her  brother's,  and  —  for  they 
had  been  nearly  brought  up  together,  the  one 
other  sister  being  much  her  elder  —  a  play- 
mate of  her  own. 

The  Fancourts.  among  the  most  respectable 
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of  cciunty  families,  were  poor ;  and  at  the  time 
when  the  proposal  was  made,  Percival  was 
only  a  younger  son.  Parental  pressure  of  the 
severest  kind  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  young 
lady,  and  Percival  was,  in  consequence,  re- 
fused. 

The  refusal,  dictated  by  the  mother,  but 
written  by  the  daughter,  by  its  very  wording, 
wounded  him  deeply;  and  the  carefully- 
weighed  sentences  of  the  calculating  match- 
maker ho  took  to  be  the  sincere  utterances  of 
poor  Helen's  heart. 

He  hurried  away  to  the  Continent,  where  he 
was  followed  by  another  letter  from  Helen. 
She  was  wretched  —  she  was  dying  —  she  had 
never  loved,  and  never  could  love,  any  one 
but  him.  Her  parents,  softened  by  the  tears 
and  prayers  of  their  child,  bad  at  last  consented 
that —  But  why  dwell  upon  it?  —  the  letter 
came  too  late. 

Percival  Ormsby,  in  his  first  outburst  of  in- 
dignation against  one  who  had  rejected  Iiim,  as 
he  believed,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  had, 
with  a  sort  of  frenzied  bravado,  made  an  offer 
of  his  hand  to  another  lady,  a  yonng  French- 
woraun  of  considerable  personal  attractions, 
and  the  offer  was  immediately  accepted. 

The  marriage,  as  might  be  expected,  proved 
an  unhappy  one. 

An  unhappincss,  however,  of  but  short  dura- 
tion ;  for  a  year  after  the  priest  had  pronounced 
his  blessing  at  the  altar,  Mrs.  Ormsby  died  in 
giving  birth  to  a  child.  Cyril,  who  was  now  a 
handsome  boy  of  eight  years  of  age,  was  his 
father's  sole  companion  in  his  return  to  Ormsby 
Towers. 

Helen  Fancourt's  hand  had  also  been  given 
to  another  —  her  hand,  if  not  her  heart. 

The  Fancourt  family  was,  as  we  have  said, 
poor  —  a  poverty  that  was  aggravated,  and  more 
than  aggravated,  by  the  reckless  conduct  and 
dissolute  habits  of  Gerald  Fancourt,  Helen's 
only  brother,  whom  she  loved  with  all  the  un- 
reasoning idolatry  of  a  heart  to  which  no  other 
love  is  possible. 

A  wild  slip  was  Gerald.  • 
His  college  bills,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  had  proved  enormous.  They  were  paid , 
to  save  his  position  at  college  —  a  position 
which  he  lost,  only  a  few  months  after  his 
father  had  made  this  sacrifice;  through  his 
leadership  in  a  disreputable  **  town  and  gown" 
row ;  the  result  of  which  was  his  expulsion 
from  the  University. 

There  was  but  one  hope  for  the  Fancourts  — 
a  rich  marriage  for  Holen;  her  elder  sister, 
Cordelia,  having  experienced  what  is  called 
"a  lieart-sorrow "  at  the  commencement  of 
life,  resolving  to  remain  an  old  maid.QQT^ 
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Sir  'ugh  Willoughby  proposed  to  the  Fan- 
courts  1:  r  their  youngest  daughter,  and  was 
accepted. 

The  debts  of  Gerald  Fancourt  were  paid 
upon  solemn  promise  of  reformation ;  and,  six 
months  after,  he  was  dismissed  with  ignominy 
from  the  — th  Regiment  of  Dragoons — in 
wiiich  his  father  had  purchased  him  a  commis- 
sion — for  cheating  at  cards. 

The  matter  made  a  considerable  noise  at  the 
time,  and  unmoved  by  the  entreaties  of  Lady 
Willoughby,  who,  with  all  the  unselfish  devo- 
tion of  woman,  clung  to  this  black  sheep  of 
the  family.  Sir  Hugh  sternly  forbade  liim  the 
house,  and  gave  orders  that  his  name  should 
never  be  pronounced  in  his  presence. 

Years  passed,  and  Gerald  Fancourt,  sinking 
from  bad  to  worse,  suddenly  disappeared  from 
public  view.  Neither  his  parents  nor  his  sister 
knew  what  had  become  of  him ;  and  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fancourt  died,  as  they  did,  within  a 
few  months  of  each  other,  Cordelia  and  Helen 
alone  stood  beside  the  death-beds ;  and  to  their 
pitying  and  all-forgiring  love  the  lips  of  the 
dying  consigned  their  erring  son. 

That  Helen  Fancourt  had  once  loTed  Per- 
cival  Ormsby,  she  had  made  a  full  and  open 
confession  to  Sir  Hugh  before  marriage. 

Such  love  he,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  had 
treated  as  a  youthful  folly,  which  time  would 
cure.  Nevertheless,  the  knowledge  that  her 
love  was  not  wholly  his  when  ho  married  her, 
galled  his  proud  and  jealous  nature,  and 
gnawed  like  a  viper  at  his  secret  heart. 

All  this  being  understood  by  the  reader,  he 
or  she  may  well  conceive  that  the  news  of  the 
exile's  return  was  not  without  its  effect  upon 
Sir  Hugh. 

Beneath  what  had  appeared  —  at  all  events, 
to  himself — to  be  the  dead  ashes  of  former 
doubts  and  fears,  were  smouldering  sparks, 
which  the  first  idle  or  malicious  breath  might 
blow  into  a  sudden  flame. 

But  his  vexation  at  Percival  Ormsby *s  return 
did  not  for  a  moment  lead  him  to  forget  his 
determination  to  crush,  once  and  for  all,  that 
insolent  culminator  and  dangerous  Radical, 
Bichard  Goodeve. 

'<  Fodmore  has  been  a  great  deal  too  patient 
whh  this  fellow,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  to  himself,  as 
he  walked  down  Gatibrd  High  Street.  *'  Such 
people  only  presume  upon  kindness,  and  take 
our  charity  as  an  acknowledgment  that  we 
are  in  the  wrong,  or,  at  best,  as  a  confession 
of  weakness.  As  this  is  market-day,  it  is  likely 
I  may  find  Podmore  at  the  *  White  Hart,'  which 
will  save  me  riding  some  miles  out  of  my  road  " 

The  **  White  Hart,"  a  flat-fronted  building 
of  considerable  extent,  had  been  a  hostelry  of  i 


great  renown  in  those  bygone  days  when  th* 
echoes  of  the  High  Street  were  rendered  mu- 
sical by  the  coach-guard's  horn;  and  four-in- 
hands,  kept  skilfully  together  by  a  whole  raco 
of  Tony  Wellers,  were  common  but  ever  wel- 
come sights  to  the  inhabitants,  both  large  and 
small,  of  that  most  picturesque  of  streets. 

The  inn  was  now  a  dreary  waste  of  rooms, 
connected  by  a  labyrinth  of  corridors,  for  the 
most  part  dismal,  dark,  stuffy,  and  untenanted. 
It  was  fronted  by  a  portico  approached  by  steps, 
and  over  this  portico  was  an  efllgy  of  the  white 
hart  itself,  with  gilt  horns,  gilt  hoofs,  and  a 
gilt  chain  —  the  latter  so  twisted  about  its  neck 
and  body,  as  to  serve  equally  for  an  ornament 
and  a  support. 

**Mr.  Podmore  here?"  inquired  Sir  Hugh, 
of  the  obsequious  waiter,  a  red-nosed,  mouldy- 
looking  old  man,  who,  in  his  suit  of  customary 
black  and  wisp  of  white  necktie,  had  the  air 
of  a  journeyman  undertaker. 

**Mr.  Podmore,  Sir  *Ugh?  Yes,  sir— no, 
sir ;  that  is,  Mr.  Podmore*s  been  *ere,  but  has 
gone  out." 

"  Where  has  he  gone  to?  *' 

"  I  am  unawcer  —  quite  unaweer,  Sir 'Ugh." 

**  When  will  he  return  7  " 

'^  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Sich  was  his  last 
instructions." 

**  Til  wait." 

Sir  Hugh  was  walking  towards  the  coffee- 
room,  when  the  noise  of  many  voices,  in  lond 
talk,  caused  Mm  to  pause. 

"  Have  you  many  people  in  there?  " 

"Very  many.  Sir  'Ugh.  It's  market-day. 
Sir 'Ugh,  and—" 

**  Show  me  to  a  private  room,  and  tell  Mr. 
Podmore  to  come  to  me  directly  he  returns." 

**  Yes,  Sir  'Ugh;  certainly.  The  whole 
house  is  at  your  disposal.  Sir  *Ugh;  but  we 
are  very  full  to-day,  and  —  " 

"  And  you've  no  room  vacant;  is  that  what 
you  mean?" 

"  No  room  as  is  worthy  of  you,  Sir  *Ugh." 

*'  What  rooms  have  you?  "  asked  the  baro- 
net, impatiently. 

"One  —  only  one,  I'm  afeard  —  the  little 
green  room,  with  the  bow  window,  that  looks 
out  into  the  stable-yard  and  over  the  tap.  It's 
a  very  snug  little  room  for  some  people;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  likes  of  you,  Sir 
•Ugh-" 

**  It  will  do  well  enough.  Show  me  the  room 
at  once,  and  —  stop ;  bring  me  pens,  ink,  and 
paper." 

"Yes,  Su-'Ugh." 

The  waiter  harried  off.  and  five  minutes 
afterwards  the  baronet  found  himself  ensconced 
at  a  small  table,  wheeled  near  the  window  of 
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the  little  green-room,  with  pens,  ink,  and  paper 
before  him. 

**  Can  I  do  anything  else  to  make  you  more 
comfortable,  Sir  'Ugh  ? "  demanded  the  fune- 
real-looking waiter,  mopping  a  very  wet  and 
pimply  forehead  with  the  napkin  he  carried 
in  his  hand. 

"  Yes ;  take  yourself  off,  and  dont  venture 
to  intrude  here  again  till  you  return  with  Mr. 
Podmore." 

"But—" 

"  Shut  your  mouth,  and  shut  the  door,  first 
X)lacing  yourself  outside  of  it." 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  there  was  no  resist- 
ing. So,  after  dabbing  at  his  forehead  for  a 
moment  or  two,  the  undertaker  relapsed  into 
the  mute,  and  the  raven-like  waiter  departed. 

When  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  found  himself 
alone,  he  took  up  a  pen,  and  began  to  write. 

He  had  not  written  many  lines,  however, 
before  the  pen  was  tossed  impatiently  across 
the  table,  and  throwing  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  the  baronet  clasped  his  hands  over  his 
crossed  knee,  and  though  in  a  low  voice, 
spoke  his  thoughts  aloud. 

**  I  wish  Helen  had  never  told  me  of  her 
former  love  for  Ormsby.  A  noble  frankness 
I  thought  it  then,  but  it  was  a  foolish  thing 
for  her  to  have  done  —  a  very  foolish  thing. 
•  First  love  is  the  only  love,'  says  the  proverb, 
and  I  believe  it  —  yes,  I  believe  it.  Her  mar- 
riage with  me  was  a  marriage  of  interest ;  with 
him  it  would  have  been  a  union  of  two 
hearts." 

The  baronet  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  his 
head  bent  upon  his  breast,  his  hands  crossed 
loosely  behind  his  back,  began  to  pace  the 
room  slowly. 

"I'm  a  fool  —  worse  than  a  fool,  to  let 
these  thoughts  disturb  me.  If  Helen  is  some- 
what cold  to  me,  why  it  is  her  nature  to  be  cold 
and  undemonstrative ;  besides  our  ages  are  so 
different,  and  —  ah,  there  it  is  1  "  And  he 
stopped  in  his  walk,  and  stamped'  his  foot 
upon  the  ground.  "  We're  not  exactly  May 
and  December,  yet  the  disparity  in  years  is 
great  —  great." 

He  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  approached 
the  window — a  bay  window,  which  bulged 
out  like  an  czcresct*nce  from  the  wall  overhang- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  tap,  around  which,  to 
judge  by  the  confusion  of  voices,  a  large  party 
of  drinkers  was  assembled. 

Why  did  Sir  Hugh  again  pause  in  his  walk, 
and,  as  the  voices  of  the  men  below  surged  up 
and  entered  the  room  of  which  he  was  the 
i»olitary  occupant,  cause  his  cheek  at  first  to 
tJush  deep  red,  and  then  to  turn  deadly  pale? 

Market-day  gossip  and  stable-yard  calumny 


were  things  to  which,  in  all  the  ordinary  events 
of  life,  the  proud  baronet  would  have  been 
supremely  indifferent ;  but  the  one  thing  that 
sent  the  warm  blood  to  his  face,  and  left  him, 
for  the  moment,  gasping  and  helpless,  was  the 
mention  of  his  in/c's  name,  accompanied  by 
a  burst  of  laughter  from  tlie  company  below. 

"  Lady  Willoughby  in  a  second-class  car-  ^ 
ringe,  without  her  maid  or  anybody  attending 
on  her  I     /  wouldn't  believe  it  if  you  was  to 
swear  it,  Dick  I " 

"  No  more  would  I  if  he  was  to  swear  it  ten 
times  over,"  put  in  another  voice,  which  Sir 
Hugh  recognized  to  bo  that  of  his  own  gror  •"<. 
"'Specially  as  I  knows  her  ladyship  was  lu 
a-bed  the  whole  day  —  so  ill  that  Jane  Steer, 
her  maid,  wouldn't  leave  her  ladyship's  bed- 
side for  even  a  few  minutes,  but  had  her  own 
dinner  brought  up ;  which  I  ought  to  know,  for 
as  why?  — it  was  my  own  wife,  who's  under- 
cook, as  sent  up  the  tray." 

But  the  man  addressed  as  Dick  stuck  dog- 
gedly to  his  first  statement  —  that  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  Lady  Willoughby  had  travelled 
down  from  London  to  Gatford,  unattended, 
and  in  a  second-class  carriage. 

"You're  an  old  servant  of  the  family, 
Snafile,  and,  of  course,  knows  'em  intimate; 
which,  my  ockipations  lying  elsewhere,  I 
haven't  no  pretcnshins  to  do." 

**  In  course  you  ha'n't! "  responded!  Snaffle, 
with  some  asperity;  "there  must  be  distinc- 
tion of  classes,  Dick." 

"  That's  true  enough ;  but  a  cat  may  look  at 
a  king,  Jim,  and  I've  often  looked  at  her  lady- 
ship as  she  sit  in  the  great  pew  at  Oakwoodij 
Church." 

"  And  what  of  that?  The  woman  you  saw 
on  the  platform  had  her  veil  down,  and  you 
couldn't  see  a  feetur  of  her  face.  He  owned 
that,  didn't  he?" 

This  appeal  was  made  to  the  bystanders, 
who  replied  as  with  one  voice,  "  That  he  did ! 
You  know  you  did,  Dick  I  There  isn't  no  use 
of  your  denying  it !  " 

"And  who's  a  denying  of  It?"  said  Dick, 
rather  warmly.  "The  question  I'm  a-goin*  to 
ask  you,  Jim  Snaffle,  is  this.  What  sort  o' 
rings  does  her  ladyship  wear  on  a  Sunday?  " 

"  What  sort?    All  sorts  of  sorts." 

"Pr'aps  you  remembers  a  di'mund  as  she 
wears  —  a  stunner  ?  " 

"A  di'mund  set  all  round  with  era'ruds 
(emeralds);  of  course  I've  seed  it;  what 
then?" 

"  Why,  that  that  ring  was  on  the  finger  of 
the  second-class  passenger  when  she  took  off 
her  glove  to  find  her  ticket  afore  she  got  out 
of  the  carriage.     I  t^fid^it^fliitlijand^r  ihe 
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lamp  as  I  opened  the  door ;  and  for  the  matter 
o'  thati  Farmer  Goodcve  must  'ave  seen  it  too, 
for  it  was  him  as  was  sittin'  opposite  to  her." 

Sir  Hugh  AVilloughby  started,  and  the  big 
drops  stood  upon  his  forehead;  he  grasped 
the  back  of  tlie  chair  on  which  he  was  leaning, 
with  such  force  that  the  wood  cracked  beneath 
liis  fingers. 

Twice  he  made  an  effort  to  quit  the  recess 
of  the  window ;  but,  in  spito  of  his  better  self, 
he  remained. 

Was  it  possible  that  his  wife's  name,  his 
name,  could  be  bandied  to  and  fro,  a  plaything 
of  the  vulgar  breath  ?  It  was  impossible !  — 
and  yet  the  conversation  below  went  on,  and 
he  could  not  choose  but  hear. 

**  Dick  isn't  the  only  one  as  ha'  gotten  hold 
o'  that  queer  story,"  said  a  voice,  that  was  evi- 
dently that  of  a  new-comer.  "  It  be  the  tark 
o'  all  the  folks  at  market ;  and  when  I  looked 
in  just  noo  at  Smallyard,  tli*  drapers,  all  th* 
women  war  jabberin'  aboot  it  like  mad." 

**l")ick  had  better  keep  his  tongue  atwecn 
his  teeth,"  said  Snaffle,  the  groom,  in  a  tone 
that  sounded  very  like  a  menace. 

**What  do  you  mean,  Snnfflc?  I  wouldn't 
wilful  do  harm  to  nobody!  Not  a  word 
thould  have  slipped  through  my  lips  if  I  hadn't 
found  it  town  talk  already.  I  heered  Joe 
Sharpies  talking  it  over  at  th'  *  Green  Dragon ;' 
nnd  Mr.  Krump  here  tells  yer  wliat's  going  on 
at  the  draper's." 

"  Thee  be  roight  theer,  Dick,"  said  the  voice 
of  the  last  comer.  *'  People  say  it  be  all  over 
town  that  Lady  Willoughby  coom  up  fro' 
Lun*on  in  th'  same  train  as  Measter  Orrasby." 

"  And  why  shouldn't  she?"  asked  one  of  the 
party.  **  Railways  isn't  private  carriages,  and 
we  can't  choose  who  we  shall  travel  with." 

"Why  shouldn't  she?  If  you  warn't  a 
stranger  to  these  parts,  Measter  Cutbill,  you'd 
know  that  Measter  Ormsby  was  once  head  over 
cars  in  lovo  wi'  my  lady,  and  —  " 

Sir  Hagh  Willoughby  paused  to  hear  no 
more :  with  tlie  hot  blood  beating  at  his  tem- 
ples, but  with  what  seemed  almost  the  ice  of 
death  about  his  heart,  he  turned  from  the  win- 
dow ;  and  after  tearing  up  the  few  lines  he  had 
written  as  instructions  to  Podmore,  kurriedly 
left  the  room. 

"  So  that  fellow  had  at  least  some  ground- 
work of  belief  for  what  he  said,"  muttered  the 
baronet,  his  thoughts  reverting  to  his  encounter 
with  Goodeve  in  the  forest.  **I  know  that 
Helen  is  innocent  —  that  the  whole  thing  is 
some  foolish  mistake,  yet  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
To  take  notice  of  such  slander  is  to  at  once  in- 
vest it  with  a  dangerous  importance ;  while  to 
disregard  it  utterly,  is  to  ignore  the  smoulder- 


ing fire  that  threatens  to  burn  down  one's 
house.  I  must  do  nothing  rashly ;  I  will  do 
nothing  rashly;  and  to  guard  against  txiking 
any  too  hasty  step,  I  will  ride  over  to  Harry 
Calverly,  who  hunts  the  Brently  hounds  to- 
day, and,  after  the  run's  over,  I'll  tell  him 
something  of  the  matter,  and  get  his  advice, 
which  will  be  better  worth  following  than  that 
of  all  the  lawyers  in  the  county." 

Tho  person  spoken  of  thus  familiarly  as 
Harry  Calverly  was  Sir  Henry  Calverly,  a  large 
landed  proprietor,  old  school- fellow,  and  bosom 
friend  of  Sir  Hugh  AVilloughby's,  and  one 
whom  in  all  matters  of  extreme  difficulty  he 
confided  in  as  a  brother. 

It  was  a  wise  resolution  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Hugh  to  do  nothing  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
He  knew  his  own  quick  temper,  and  dreaded 
that  he  might  be  led  into  some  hasty  action, 
which,  in  a  calmer  spirit,  he  might  bitterly 
repent. 

"You  won't  wait  to  see  Mr.  Podmore,  Sir 
'Ugh?"  asked  the  funereal  waiter  of  the 
baronet,  as  he  descended  the  stairs. 

"  No." 

**  Can  I  deliver  any  message?** 

*'  No  —  that  is,  yes ;  tell  him  to  come  over  to 
Oak  woods  early  to-morrow  morning.  I  want 
to  see  him  upon  particular  business.  And  now 
send  round  to  the  stables,  and  direct  Snaffle 
to  follow  me  with  the  horses.  I  shall  walk 
down  the  High  Street,  and  over  the  bridge; 
he's  sure  to  overtake  me." 

And  Sir  Hugh  Wilougfiby  passed  out  of  the 
**  White  Hart,"  and  down  the  High  Street, 
walking  very  slowly,  and  pondering  over  what 
he  had  just  heard.  He  was  so  lost  in  thought, 
that,  passing  Scratton's  house,  he  never  once 
looked  up.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have 
seen  Richard  Goodcve  coming  out  of  the  land- 
agent's  office. 

If  Sir  Hugh  did  not  see  his  enemy,  his 
enemy  saw  him.  A  dark  scowl  settled  upon 
the  farmer's  face,  and  for  the  moment  it  seemed 
as  though  he  would  spring  upon  tha  uncon- 
scious baronet,  and  grapple  with  him  then 
and  there;  but  other  thoughts  rose  up  in 
time  to  hinder  any  such  act  of  folly,  and  the 
only  movement  Richard  Goodeve  made,  as  the 
meditative  baronet  passed  slowly  along,  cast- 
ing a  k)ng  dark  shadow,  which  reached  almost 
to  the  farmer's  feet,  was  to  raise  his  right  hand 
to  his  fa6e,  which  was  still  scarred  right  across, 
by  the  stroke  of  the  ridingf-whip. 

This  was  his  only  action  —  an  action 
precisely  similar  to  the  one  made  by  Daniel 
Scratton  but  a  short  time  before  —  and  his 
thoughts  were  tliese :  — 

**  You've  been  to  Podmore's  to  give  durectiony 
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to  sell  me  up.  Scratton's  warned  mo  of  your 
good  intentions,  and  it's  a  race  between  you 
and  that  London  fellow,  whlcli  shall  eat  me 
first.  W^ll,  I  suppose  all  our  accounts  will 
be  balanced  in  time."  And  again  tonching  his 
scarred  cheek  —  •*  There's  more  than  one  debt 
to  settle  between  us." 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

It  is  broad  Noon,  and  the  day  is  unusually 
liot. 

The  Gatford  streets  are  bright  with  sunlight, 
though  the  Gatford  people  are  even  more  dull 
trinn  ordinary"  —  a  state  of  tlungs  somewhat 
difficult  to  conceive. 

The  High  Street  has  become  a  Sahara,  a 
burning  wilderness.  The  sunbeams  strike 
down  upon  the  pavement  like  fiery  lances,  and 
the  Gatford  shopkeepers,  after  having  lowered 
their  sun-blinds,  take  pleasant  siestas  in  the 
shady  depths  of  their  shops. 

Very  hot  it  is,  and  the  great  trees  about 
Oakwoods  stretch  out  their  brond  arms  like 
slumbering  giants,  and  doze  tranquilly  in  the 
golden  light. 

The  master  of  Oakwoods  is  away  with  his 
friend  Sir  Hugh  Calverly;  but  Snaffle,  the 
groom,  has  returned,  and  is  slumbering,  as  it 
seems,  like  all  the  rest  of  tiie  world,  on  a  truss 
of  sweet-smelling  hay  in  the  stables. 

Yet  there  is  one  person  who,  in  all  this 
6lecp3'  household,  knows  neither  rest  of  brain, 
or  rest  of  body. 

My  Lady  Willoughhy's  beautiful  face  looks 
both  haggard  and  careworn.  The  illness  «lie 
but  simulated  yesterday  is  likely  to  fall  upon 
her  to-day.  Her  nervousness  has  increased 
rather  than  decreased.  From  her  maid,  Jane 
Steer,  she  had  been  informed  of  her  husband's 
visit  on  the  previous  night;  and  though,  upon 
inquiry,  she  had  heard  of  Snaffle's  return,  and 
of  Sir  Hugh's  having  joined  the  Calverly  hunt, 
every  sound,  or  rustling  in  the  ivy,  or  the 
stroke  of  the  wing  of  some  passing  bird  against 
the  window,  fills  her  with  a  vague  terror  and 
foreboding  of  evil. 

Still,  under  the  pretence  of  illness,  she  keeps 
her  room ;  and  though  her  darling  Maud  has, 
by  dint  of  clamor,  been  admitted  for  a  short 
time,  she  is  soon  dismissed  hack  to  the  nur- 
sery ;  and  when  the  outer  door  of  her  private 
aiiartment  is  closed  and  locked,  my  Lady 
Willoughby,  giving  a  free  vent  to  her  grief, 
relapses  again  into  a  cliaos  of  gloomy  thou«?bt. 

'*  I  cannot,  I  dare  not  tell  Sir  Hugh  I  "  she 
said,  as  she  nervously  crumpled  up  a  letter 


which  she  had  been  reading  for  the  twentieth 
time  at  least,  and  thrust  it  back  almost  fiercely 
to  its  hiding-place  in  her  bosom.  **  There  is 
but  one  who  can  aid  me  —  who,  if  old  memories 
are  worth  anything,  has  a  right  to  aid  me  in 
this  matter.  And  yet  what  a  risk  to  run! 
But  why  should  I  hesitate  about  the  risk  when 
the  danger  is  so  Imminent  —  when  his  peril  is 
so  great  ?  Tes ;  I  will  write.  It  is  a  last  hope : 
but  as  the  drowning  catch  at  a  floating  straw, 
I  will  grasp  it" 

She  opened  a  small  desk  that  stood  on  a 
table  near  to  her  hand,  and  commenced  writing 
hurriedly. 

The  letter  finished,  she  sealed  it,  still  a  prey 
to  the  same  nervous  excitement ;  and,  walking 
to  the  door  of  her  boudoir,  summoned  Jane 
Steer,  who  was  sewing  in  the  adjoining  room. 

"Jane,"  she  said,  "your  mother  lived  and 
died  in  my  mother's  service.  You  were  born 
under  the  same  roof  as  myself,  and  from  my 
cradle  I  luive  looked  upon  you  rather  as  a 
friend  than  as  a  servant." 

**  Oh,  my  lady,  if  it  were  necessary,  I  would 
die  to  serve  you  I  "  said  Jane,  curtseying,  but 
with  an  uneasy  glance  at  her  mistress's  face, 
as  uncertain  and  fearful  as  to  what  was 
coming. 

**  I  shall  require  no  such  proof  of  your 
devotion,"  said  my  lady,  with  a  faint  smile, 
endeavoring,  but  in  vain,  to  throw  some  ap- 
pearance of  gayety  into  her  manner.  "The 
service  I  have  to  ask  of  you  is  a  simple  one. 
I  wisli  you  to  find  some  one  to  take  a  letter 
from  me  to  Ormsby  Towers." 

Jane  opened  her  eyes  very  wide,  and  made 
an  involuntary  movement  of  surprise,  which, 
however,  slie  suppressed  immediately,  and 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  conversation, 
persistently  kejjt  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

"  A  letter  from  yoitj  my  lady  ?  " 

"  You  will  write  the  envelope  yourself." 

She  paused  a  moment,  as  conscious  of  her 
maid's  embarrassment  —  an  embarrassment 
more  than  shared  by  herself. 

**  Is  it  possible  that  you  doubt  me,  Jane?  " 

There  was  something  in  her  mistress's  voice 
that  caused  the  girl  to  reply  quickly,  though 
still  without  raising  her  eyes  to  her  face. 

"Doubt  you?  Oil,  no,  Iny  lady,  I  would 
not  dare  to  doubt  you." 

There  was  a  momentary  flash  in  Lady  Wil- 
loughhy's eyes,  as  she  echoed  her  maid's 
words. 

"  Doubt  me  ?    You  miist  not  doubt  me !  " 

She  said  this  with  much  hauteur,  but  her 
voice  softened  almost  immediately. 

"  I  am  surrounded  by  a  mystery  -  a  dark 
and  painful  mystery.     Did  the  secret  concern 
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myself  alone,  I  vould  open  my  heart  to  you 
at  once,  for  I  nm  sure  you  love  me,  and  for 
this  once  will  ohey  without  questioning." 

There  was  no  faltering  in  Jane's  voice,  as 
she  replied,  "  Under  any  circumstances,  I  will 
obey  your  ladyship  without  questioning." 

Lady  Willoughby  pointed  to  a  blank  enve- 
lope on  the  table. 

'*  Write  an  address." 

And  as  her  maid  wrote,  she  dictated :  — 

^'Pebciyal  Ormsbt,  Esq., 

Ormshy  Towers.'* 

This  done,  she  took  up  a  folded  sheet  of 
paper,  and  enclosing  it  in  the  envelope,  sealed 
it  with  a  plain  seal. 

"  Can  you  entrust  this  to  somebody  who  will 
deliver  It  to  Mr.  Ormsby,  unseen  by  any 
one?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  lady !  Little  Silas  Goodeve 
is  at  the  keeper's  lodge,  and  he'd  go  through 
fire  and  water  to  serve  your  ladyship." 

Lady  Willoughby,  whose  face  was  averted, 
turned  quickly. 

"Serve  me!  He  must  believe  the  letter 
comes  from  you." 

'*  I  had  forgotten  that,  my  lady."  Then  she 
added,  with  her  usual  qaiet  emphasis,  "Your 
ladyship  can  depend  upon  me,  and  I  can 
depend  upon  Silas." 

Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  above 
conversation,  Jane  had  made  her  way  across 
the  park,  and  through  the  park  plantations, 
by  one  of  its  most  pleasant  and  secluded  paths, 
till  she  stood  in  front  of  a  small  cottage, 
covered  with  ivy  and  other  creeping  plants, 
wliieh  wns  Joel  Norris,  the  under-keeper's 
lodge. 

Hcic  she  found  the  person  she  was  in  search 
of,  a  lad  of  eleven  years  of  age,  playing  mer- 
rily witli  the  keeper's  children,  all  much 
younger  than  himself,  in  the  keeper's  garden, 
one  of  those  sunny  places  which  seem  formed 
by  nature  to  echo  only  cheery  laughter,  and 
to  frame  a  picture  of  childish  innocence  as  yet 
untouched  by  that  bitter  worldly  wisdom  which 
teaches  how  short  the  duration  of  sunlight,  and 
how  lasting  the  shadows  on  this  earth. 

"Silas!" 

*'  Ililloa!  is  that  you,  Miss  Jane?" 

Silas  always  called  her  Miss  Jane ;  for,  as 
my  lady's  own  maid,  Jane  Steer,  though  with 
one  of  the  best  hearts  in  the  world,  knew 
where  to  draw  the  line,  and  stood,  at  times, 
very  much  on  her  dignity. 

Is  that  Silas's  face,  which,  all  flushed  and 
mirthful,  is  peering  over  the  hedge,  as  he 
makes  tlic  last  inquiry  ? 


A  sunbeam  is  falling  full  upon  the  uptumea 
head,  tingeing  the  olive  cheeks  with  gold,  and 
throwing  gleams  of  light  among  the  darkness 
of  his  raven  hair.  • 

Surely,  no  time  like  the  present  to  sketch 
Silas  Goodeve's  picture;  a  task  we  are  the 
more  bound  to  do,  as  he  will  be  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  actor?  in  our 
story. 

A  dark  face,  the  skin  having  tliat  hue  we 
call  a  gypsy  tint ;  yet  not  a  hard  face  —  very 
far  from  that.  The  eyes  are  large  and  blue, 
and,  when  not  irradiated,  as  now,  by  careless 
mirth,  full  of  a  dreaminess,  which,  together 
with  their  long,  black  lashes,  give  them  the 
softness  of  a  girl's.  Indeed,  the  whole  upper 
part  of  Silas's  face  is  feminine  in  its  character, 
though  the  mouth  and  chin  are  Aill  of  reso?u- 
tion  and  daring. 

To  see  only  the  eyes,  forehead,  and  silky 
hair,  you  would  say  it  might  be  the  head  of  a 
poet  —  of  a  dreamer,  who  saw  visions  in  the 
day  as  well  as  in  tlie  night;  and  who  —  oh. 
sweet  prerogative  of  youthful  fancy  I  —  peo- 
pled with  a  myriad  bright  creations  each  for- 
est nook,  each  solitary  glade,  and  silvery 
stream. 

"  Is  that  you,  Miss  Jane?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  want  you,  Silas." 

With  a  bound  light  as  a  stag's  the  boy 
clears  the  hedge;  and  then,  as  he  stands 
before  the  young  woman,  your  heart  also 
stands  still,  and  a  feeling  of  sadness  bliglits 
your  former  pleas^urable  emotion. 

You  sec  at  a  glance  that  Silas  Goodeve  is 
deformed.  The  figure,  which  for  its  breadth 
should  have  been  much  taller,  is  slightly 
bent  forward  —  one  shoulder,  the  right  one, 
being  much  higher  than  the  other.  His  arms 
are  long,  yet  their  movements  are  graceful, 
and  their  size  well  fitted  to  the  broad  and 
powerful  bust ;  but  his  legs  are  short  by  com- 
parison, and  slightly  bowed. 

A  deformed  figure,  doubtless,  yet  every 
muscle  is  of  steel ;  and,  still  to  continue  our 
first  simile  of  the  stag,  there  is,  despite  his 
malformation,  a  grace  in  his  wild,  free  move- 
ments which  we  associate  with  a  forest-bred 
creature,  a  climber  of  rocks,  a  Icaper  of 
streams,  —a  sense  of  freedom,  of  strength 
fed  by  constant  movement,  and  by  light  and 
air. 

**  You  will  deliver  this  letter  only  into  Mr. 
Ormsby's  own  hands,"  said  Jane,  after  having 
instructed  him  as  to  his  errand. 

"  Should  he  ask  any  questions?"  demanded 
the  boy. 

**  You  bring  the  letter  from  me,  that  is  all. 
I  am  begging  his  infiucnce  for  a  cousin  of 
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mine  who  —    But  he  will  ask  no  questions,  I 
am  sure." 

"And the  answer?" 

•*  You  will  leave  it  with  me  here,  with  Mrs. 
Norris.  You  mustn't  come  up  to  the  hall, 
for  Sir  Hugh  might  be  angry  if  he  knew  that 
I  had  asked  a  favor  from  any  one  but  him- 
self." 

"I'm  glad  I  haven't  to  come  tb  the  hall; 
father  has  told  me  never  to  put  my  foot  over 
its  threshold.  Why,  I  don't  know;  but  it 
would  be  wrong  to  disobey  him." 

"Very  wrong.  You  must  in  all  things 
obey  your  parents,  Silas,"  said  Jane,  who, 
proud  of  her  position  as  class-teacher  at  a 
neighboring  Sunday  school,  was  always  anx- 
ious when  opportunity  offered  to  "improve 
the  occasion,"  especially  when,  as  in  the 
present  case,  Silas's  filial  obedience  was 
decidedly  to  her  lady's  advantage. 

They  had,  while  talking,  wandered  a  con- 
siderable way  from  the  keeper's  lodge;  and 
as  Jane  Steer  bade  Silas  good-by,  with  many 
parting  injunctions  to  make  all  speed  to 
Ormsby  Tower,  and  not  to  loiter  on  the  way 
— the  last  a  possibility  he  scornfully  rejected ; 
they  were  standing  knee-deep  in  fern,  cano- 
pied by  the  branches  of  two  oaks,  which, 
interweaving  above  their  heads,  shut  out  all 
light  but  that  which,  stealing  down  through 
the  rustling  leaves,  shook  out  patcljes  of 
brightness  here  and*  there,  as  a  prodigal 
delights  to  disturb  the  stillness  of  a  crowd  by 
scattering  suddenly  a  handful  of  coins  from 
his  purse. 

Silas  watched  Jane's  retreating  form  van- 
ishing, reappearing,  then  vanishinir  ogiiin,  as 
she  threaded  the  ribbon-like  path  that  twisted 
in  and  out  among  the  moss-covered  trunks  of 
the  giant  trees,  till  he  can  see  her  no  longer ; 
and  not  a  sound  disturbed  the  stillness  but 
the  rush  of  a  hare  or  rabbit  among  the  fern, 
or  the  sudden  bursting  into  song  of  a  choir  of 
musicians,  whose  bright  eyes  and  restless 
little  wing  kept  time,  as  Silas  thought,  to 
their  music. 

He  still  held  the  letter,  having  plucked  a 
large,  dry  fern-leaf  to  wrap  round  it  before 
returning  it  to  his  pocket,  when  he  was 
startled  by  the  crashing  of  branches  immedi- 
ately behind  him ;  nnd  before  he  could  turn, 
a  heavy  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
the  missive  he  had  promised  to  guard  so 
fJtliully  was  tnatched  from  his  grasp. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

STAND  AMD   DELIVBR  I 

With  a  strength  beyond  his  years,  Silas 
shook  off  the  grasp  upon  his  shoulder,  and, 
with  his  own  hand  upraised,  turned  fiercely 
upon  the  purloiner  of  the  letter. 

But  the  menacing  hand  dropped  powerless 
to  his  side,  and  the  hot  blood  retreated  from 
his  cheeks,  as  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  his  father. 

It  was  Richard  Goodeve  who  had  snatched 
the  letter  from  the  hand  of  his  son. 

"Turned  postman,  Silas?  It's  scarcely 
like  my  son  to  run  errands  for  the  hall." 

The  boy  made  an  instinctive  movement,  as 
though  he  would  grasp  the  letter,  but  his 
father  put  him  back  from  him  with  his  strong 
hand. 

"  Since  when  have  you  taken  wages  as  one 
of  the  Willoughby  lackeys?  " 

**  I'm  no  lackey  to*  any  one,"  said  the  boy, 
his  hands  still  nervously  twitching,  and  his 
eyes  filling  with  tears.  "  The  letter  is  from 
Jane  Steer,  her  ladyship's  maid.  She  gave  it 
me  down  at  Norris,  the  keeper's,  lodge." 

"And  what  did  she  offer  you  for  the  ser- 
vice?" 

"Nothing!"  replied  Silas,  indignantly. 
"  Had  she  spoken  of  money,  I  would  not 
have  carried  it  at  all." 

"A  good  boy  to  despise  money,"  said  his 
father,  with  a  laugh,  that  was  more  bitter 
than  mirthful.  "  I  would  despise  it,  too, 
were  it  less  necessary;  but,  Silas,  I  do  not 
choose  that  my  son  shall  act  as  messenger 
between  persons  so  ftir  removed  in  station 
as" — here  he  glanced  again  at  the  address 
on  the  letter — "Mr.  Percival  Ormsby  and 
Miss  Jane  Steer  a  lady's-maid,  without  I 
know  something  of  the  character  of  the  cor- 
respondence. Go  and  sit  down  there.  Do 
you  hear?  I  am  not  used  to  have  my  will 
disputed." 

With  a  frown,  he  pointed  to  the  fallen 
trunk  of  a  tree  at  some  little  distance,  and  — 
for  the  boy  still  hesitated  —  repeated  liis  com- 
niand  more  harshly ;  adding,  *'  It  is  but  right, 
since  you  are  entrusted  with  its  carriage,  that 
I  should  know  the  contents  of  thfs  letter,  and 
I  will." 

Silas  again  sprung  forward,  but  the  seal 
was  broken  before  be  could  interfere. 

"  O  father !  —  what  have  you  done  ?  " 

"Nothing  that  cannot  be  remedied,"  was 
Goodeve's  reply  as,  putting  back  bis  son  with 
his  large  hand,  he  deliberately  drew  out  liady 
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VVillougliby's  letter  from  the  now  open  en- 
velope. 

** Father!  —  father!"  said  Silas,  clnspinsi: 
his  hands ;  '  **  don't  read  it  I  It*8  not  right  1 
It  can't  be  right  I " 

A  dark  frown  gathered  ominously  upon 
Goodeve's  face,  as  he  turned  his  angry  eyes 
upon  the  boy. 

**  Was  it  right  for  you,  Silas,  to  disobey  my 
commands,  and  fetch  and  carry  for  any  ouc 
who  takes  wages,  cither  in  meal  or  malt,  from 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby?  My  enemies  should 
be  your  enemies ;  and  I  liavon't  a  worse 
enemy  than  walks  in  the  shoes  of  this  baro- 
net." 

*'But  the  letter  is  from  Jane  Steer  I" 
pleaded  tlie  boy.  **Tho  whole  thing  was  to 
be  kept  secret  from  Sir  Hugh.  She  told  me 
so  herself;  and  —  " 

Kicliard  Goodcvc,  whose  eyes  had  rapidly 
glanced  over  t!io  open  note,  first  started  vio- 
lently, tlicn  burst  into  a  laugh. 

*•  Why,  what  a  fool  I  am!"  he  said,  as 
if  speaking  to  himself.  **  There's  not  much 
harm  in  what  the  lad's  done.  The  girl's  a 
good  girl,  after  all.  I'm  sorry  I  opened  her 
letter,  hut  I  can  keep  a  secret  as  well  as  you 
can,  Silas.  I  was  wrong;  and  all  we've  pot 
to  do  is  to  re-seal  the  letter,  and  to  hope  that 
the  lass's  request  will  bo  ^rranted." 

Still  laughing,  and  with  the  air  of  one 
thoroughly  relieved  in  his  mind,  Richard 
Goodcvc  sat  himself  down  on  a  bank,  and,  to 
Silas's  great  deli;»ht,  proceeded  to  remedy,  as 
far  as  j>ossible,  the  evil  lie  had  done. 

Tlie  seal,  which  was  a  hirgc  one  and  quite 
plain,  was  broken  acro?3  in  a  clear,  straight 
line.  At  tlic  best,  it  was  a  mere  blotch  of  a 
seal,  with  more  of  the  servant's  hall  about  it 
than  my  lady's  boudoir. 

*'  Have  you  any  matches,  Silas?  " 

Silns  produced  two  or  three,  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  and, 
not  without  hesitation,  placed  them  in  his 
father's  hands. 

Without  heeding  the  presence  of  the  boy, 
he  struck  one  of  the  matc'.K  3  smartly  against 
tlie  side  of  his  boot,  and  lioldiiig  the  fiame 
thus  produced  some  little  distance  from  the 
wax,  melted  it  sufficiently  to  take  an  impres- 
sion from  a  plain  seal  attached  to  a  pencil- 
case,  which  he  had  previously  taken  from  liis 
pocket. 

*'  There,"  he  said ;  "  that  makes  all  right 
again.  It's  not  the  proper  thing,  I  know,  to 
break  the  seal  of  a  letter ;  but  when  my  son  is 
picked  out  to  run  to  and  fro  between  two  such 
houses  as  Oakwoods  and  Ormsby  Towers,  it's 
but  right  that  I   should  know  what   game's 


afoot.  You  wear  no  one's  livery  as  yet, 
Silas,  ray  boy;  and  sooner  than  you  should 
ever  wear  that  of  Sir  HugJ\  Willoughby,  I 
would  put  a  bullet  in  your  head,  and  —  for  I 
love  you  dearly  —  one  in  my  own  directly 
afterwards ;  but,  as  I've  said,  the  girl's  a  good 
girl,  and  you  may  do  her  errand  with  my  free 
consent."  ^ 

He  gave  back  the  letter  to  the  boy 

As  he  did  so,  their  eyes  met.  The  face  of 
the  father  was  no  longer  dark  and  frowning, 
but  full  of  loving  tenderness;  and  his  large, 
rough  hand  passed  very,  very  gently  over  the 
curls  of  his  deformed  son.  Was  it  possible  — 
but  so  it  seemed  to  Richard  Goodeve* — that 
the  boy  shrank  from  the  touch,  and  that  his 
face  clouded  as  he  felt  his  father's  caress? 

"Why,  what's  come  over  yon,  Silas? 
Have  you  grown  to  be  afraid  of  me  —  oime  f 
I  have  borne  much  in  my  time  —  very  much 
more  than  most  men  are  called  upon  to  beiw 
in  tliis  world ;  but  I  cling  to  my  son's  love  as 
my  son's  love  should  cling  to  me." 

Before  the  last  words  were  well  out  of  his 
lips,  Silas's  arms  were  round  his  father's 
neck. 

"Father,  dear  father  I"  ho  said;  "don't 
speak  in  that  manner  —  please  don't.  When  I 
promised  Jane  Steer  to  carry  her  letter,  I'd  no 
thought  that  in  doing  so  I  should  offend 
you." 

"  Offend  me?  You  silly  little  Silas,  as  long 
as  it's  only  Jane  Steer  who  is  mixed  up  in  the 
matter,  how  can  it  offend  me?  Jane  wishes  to 
befiiend  her  relations,  like  the  dutiful  girl  she 
is ;  for  blood  is  stronger  than  water,  as  I  know, 
my  poor,  lonely  child." 

He  drew  the  child  towards  him,  and,  as  he 
pressed  him  tightly  to  his  breast,  kissed  him 
affectionately  on  the  forehead.  As  he  did  so, 
the  boy  started  back,  and  uttered  a  cry  —  a  cry 
of  horror  and  indignation. 

"Who  has  hurt  you  like  that?"  he  asked, 
pointing  to  the  angry  mark  of  the  whip-lash, 
which  he  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  on  his 
fatl'.er's  face. 

With  one  of  those  wayward  outbursts  of 
temper,  now  so  frequent  with  him,  Richard 
Goodeve  pushed  his  son  roughly  away,  rising 
at  the  same  time  to  his  feet.  "  Hurt  me !  what 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  The  mark  upon  your  ftice?  "  said  the  boy ; 
again  alarmed  at  his  father's  violence. 

"  Oil,  that !  It's  a  blow  I  got  from  a  branch 
in  pu^lung  through  the  copse  on  my  way  homo 
last  night.  I  forgot  that  you  wore  at  Xorris's, 
and  hadn't  seen  the  mark  before." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  terrible  blow,"  ob- 
served Silas,   *  and  a  painful  o°«/Nct|p 
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Instinctively,  the  farmcr*8  hand  trayelled 
upwards  to  his  face,  and  he  ground  out  some- 
thing like  an  oath  from  between  his  clenched 
teeth.  *'It  was  a  terrible  blow;  and  if  life 
and  strength  bo  spared  me,  111  lay  an  axe  to 
the  root  of  the  tree  that  did  it.  Why  do  you 
keep  staring  at  me  in  that  fasliion?  Perform 
the  errand  you  have  undertaken,  and  let  it 
be  the  very  last  you  do  for  either  man, 
woman,  or  child  who  serves  the  family  of 
Willoughby." 

Silas  would  have  still  lingered,  for  Richard 
Goodevc  had  not  been  always  the  liarsh, 
moody  man  he  now  was,  and  the  son  loved 
the  father  dearly;  but  the  latter  waved  him 
impatiently  away,  and  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  Omisby  Towers. 

"Go!" 

There  was  no  disobeying  Richard  Goodcve 
when  he  spoke  in  the  tone  of  stem  command 
which  he  now  used,  so  Silas,  with  light  feet, 
but  a  heavy  heart,  bounded  away.  The 
farmer  watched  him,  till  his  misshapen  figure 
had  disappeared  among  the  trees ;  then,  still 
muttering  between  his  clenched  teeth,  struck 
his  own  breast  fiercely. 

'*  Do  what  I  will,  I  cannot  keep  down  the 
demon  that  is  within  me ;  even  the  voice  of  my 
own  son  conjures  it  up,  and  fans  the  fire  that 
is  burning  in  my  breast.  My  lady's  name  is 
too  sweet  a  morsel  for  my  mouth,  is  it,  Sir 
Hugh?  Before  forty-eight  hours  are  over,  it 
shall  be  the  talk  of  Gatford,  and  the  coarsest 
lips  shall  couple  it  with  jests ;  all  shall  speak 
of  it  with  scorn.  A  j.Teat  revenge,  yet  not 
enough,  not  near  enough,  to  satisfy  the  craving 
I  have  here." 

Again  the  unhappy  man  clutched  at  his 
breaNt,  as  though,  indeed,  a  consuming  fire 
burnt  within  him,  and  tortured  him  beyond 
endurance. 

**  I  guessed  by  whom  the  letter  was  sent 
when  I  overheard  the  girl's  instructions  to 
Silas.  What  a  riddle  of  riddles  is  a  woman's 
heart  I  She  has  not  seen  this  man  fur  years, 
and  yet  she  does  not  hesitate  to  risk  all  for 
her  love !  " 

**  Love !  "  he  repeated,  still  speaking  aloud, 
a.«  he  strode  away  through  the  wood,  taking 
the  direction  of  the  road  that  led  to  Gatford. 
**  It  must  be  love  that  induces  one  so  high  and 
proud  to  throw  even  prudence  to  the  wind«, 
and  appoint  a  meeting  with  her  lover  here  — 
even  here  —  on  her  husband's  own  estate. 
V/ell,  mine  is  a  stronger  passion,  and  if  she, 
a  woman,  will  risk  so  much  for  her  love,  why 
Ehould  I  hesitate  at  any  act  by  which  I  can 
gratify  my  liate?" 

As  he  passed  on,  crashing  his  way  through 


the  bushes,  as  disdaining  all  obstacles  wnich 
would  turn  him  from  the  direct  road  to  the 
point  he  had  in  view,  we  wiJl,  exercising  the 
author's  privilege  of  clairvoyance,  ourselves 
read  the  contents  of  the  letter  with  which 
Silas  is  posting  to  Ormsby  Towers. 

*  *  Percival  Ormsby,"  —  thus  it  began,  —  "if 
your  long  absence  from  England  has  not  en- 
tirely obliterated  my  existence  from  your 
memory,  let  me  recall  to  you  the  name  of 
Helen ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  '  Auld  land  syne,' 
implore  you  to  see  me  at  once,  as  I  have  some- 
thing—  a  something  of  terrible  importance  — 
to  tell  you  concerning  one  for  whom  you,  in 
years  gone  by,  professed  a  warm  friendship, 
and  for  whom  I  now  claim  alike  your  aid  and 
counsel.  I  cannot  —  I  dare  not  —  say  more 
in  this  hurried  note,  which  I  write  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  and  a  brain  fevered  almost  to 
madness;  but  if  you  will  meet  me  at  the  old 
yew-tree,  in  the  Silvery  Wood,  at  twelve 
o'clock  to-night,  I  will  be  there.  Only  send 
one  word  in  answer,  and  let  that  word  be 
*  Yes,' " 

Such  were  the  contents  of  Lady  Willough- 
by's  letter  to  Percival  Ormsby,  of  Ormsby 
Towers.  A  mysterious  letter,  and  a  danger- 
ous one  to  be  read  by  other  eyes  than  those  for 
whose  perusal  it  had  been  penned. 

"  What  can  be  this  secret  of  terrible  im- 
portance which  is  to  be  kept  a  mystery  from 
the  husband,  and  yet  is  to  be  whispered  into  a 
former  lover's  ear?  Whatever  it  is,"  mused 
Goodeve,  the  old  stern  frown  settling  down 
upon  his  heavy  brows,  while  the  scar  upon  his 
face  seemed  to  grow  redder  and  more  distinct 
as  he  spoke,  —  "  whatever  it  is,  the  fact  of  her 
ladyship's  meeting  Mr.  Percival  Ormsby 
secretly,  and  at  midnight,  will  answer  iny  pur- 
pose, no  matter  what  the  result  to  others  may 
be." 


CHAPTER   X. 

A  SMALL  TEA-PABTT. 

Mk.  Daniel  Scratton  has  gone  up  to  Lon- 
don on  business ;  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Scratton, 
being  of  a  sociable  disposition,  has  taken 
advantage  of  her  liege  lord's  absence  to  invite 
a  few  female  friends  to  join  her  in  diiscuFsing 
what  our  great  grandmothers  would  have 
called  a  "  dish  of  tea." 

The  evening,  by  one  of  those  inconsistencies 
so  common  in  our  variable  climate,  is  as  chilly 
as  the  day  had  been  sultiy ;  the  window-cur- 
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tains  arc  drawn  close,  that  no  obtrusiye  eye 
may  gaze  into  the  little  parlor;  the  fire  is 
built  lip  as  high  as  the  topmost  bar — a  piece 
of  extravagance  never  ventured  upon  when 
Miser  Scratton  is  at  home ;  the  hearth  is  clean 
swept ;  and,  to  use  Mrs.  Scratton's  phrase  of 
self-commendation,  "  everything  looks  as  neat 
as  a  daisy,  and  as  clean  as  a  new  pin." 

The  water  is  bubbling  in  the  urn,  a  fragrant 
steam  arises  from  the  teapot  as  Mrs.  Scratton, 
on  hospitable  cares  intent,  lifts  up  its  shining 
lid  to  peer  inside.  The  pliable  crumpet  and 
oleaginous  muffin  are  piled  up  side  by  side ; 
while  the  assembled  ladies,  some  five  in  num- 
ber, are,  though  belonging  to  the  best  society 
of  Gatford,  not  above  eating  the  toothsome 
but  Iiomely  shrimp,  Bifiens,  -whom  her  mistress 
took  into  her  confidence  on  these  festive  occa- 
sions, had  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  winkles, 
but  was  sternly  rebuked.  If  Mrs.  Scratton's 
appetite  was  not  quite  so  aristocratic  as  her 
other  tastes,  she  felt  the  necessity  that  the 
line  should  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  she 
drew  it  at  a  shrimp. 

Tlie  company  seated  round  the  tea-table 
consisted  of  Mrs.  Doldrum,  the  wife  of  Doctor 
Doldrum,  the  leading  practitioner  in  Gatford ; 
Mrs.  Podmore,  the  attorney's  lady ;  Mrs.  Peck, 
the  corn-chandler*s  considerably  better  half,  if 
size  be  taken  as  a  criterion ;  and  Mrs.  Har- 
bottle,  widow  of  Captain  Harbottle,  who,  as 
Mrs.  Harbottle  was  in  the  habit  of  affirming, 
was  **  nipped  like  a  flower  in  its  bloom ;  **  the 
nipping  in  his  case  arising  from  no  untimely 
frost,  but  from  an  experimental  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  the  gallant  Captain  to  nourish  the 
tree  of  life  solely  upon  alcohol. 

Mrs.  Scratton,  who  "  did  the  honors,"  was 
more  than  usually  grand  on  such  oocasions, 
replenishing  the  rapidly  emptied  cups  with  a 
stately  grace  that  marked  her  as  fitted  to  be  a 
denizen  of  another  and  far  higher  sphere,  and 
hovering  over  the  sugar-basin  with  a  pair  of 
painfully  elongated  nippers,  a  legacy  from  her 
mother,  and  which,  as  Miser  Scratton  would 
often  spitefully  observe,  was  nearly  all  crest, 
and  very  little  silver. 

"  Por  my  part,"  said  Mrs.  Peck,  who,  being 
the  fattest  of  the  party,  was  consequently  the 
best  naturcd,  '*  I  aint  agoin'  to  believe  no  such 
cock-and-bull  story.  Jane  Steer,  as  is  my 
lady's  confidential  maid,  was  down  at  our  place 
this  morning,  and  mentioned,  quite  permisc'us, 
that  her  mistress  had  been  confined  to  her  bed 
for  these  last  two  days." 

Mrs.  Scratton  snapped  at  a  piece  of  sugar 
spitefully  with  the  nippers,  and  gave  a  pro- 
longed sniff.  If  it  was  her  duty  to  sweeten 
the  cups,  it  was  also  her  pleasure  to  throw  a 


preponderating  amount  of  acid  into  the  con- 
versation. 

"Confidential  maid!  That's  just  where  it 
is,  Mrs.  Peck.  A  close  fish  is  Jane  Steer ;  she 
glides  here,  there,  and  everywhere ;  but  not  a 
word  do  you  get  out  of  her  unless  she  pleases.** 

"Besides,"  put  in  Mrs.  Doldrum,  a  long- 
faced,  hollow-eyed,  blue-lipped  personage, 
whom  the  youth  of  Gatford  had  christened 
"Blue  Pill  and  Black  Draught,"  and  was 
popularly  supposed  by  the  light  infantry  in 
question  to  live  upon  unsuccessful  poultices 
and  the  rinsings  of  physic  bottles,  —  "  besides, 
Doldrum  told  me,  in  confidence,  of  course, 
that  the  guard,  who,  poor  fellow,  is  a  patient 
of  D.'s,  told  liim,  in  confidence  also,  that  be 
recognized  the  ring  on  her  ladyship's  finger." 

"  And  didn't  Farmer  Goodeve  tell  our  clerk. 
Sharpies,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Scratton 
too,  that  he  saw  her  veil  thrust  aside  for  a 
moment,  and  so  had  a  clear  view  of  her  lady- 
ship's face?  " 

**  Goodeve  I  If  you  mean  Kichard  Goodeve, 
of  Denton  Heaih,  I  shouldn't  advise  you  to 
trust  to  anything  that  he  says,"  observed  Mrs. 
Podmore,  the  attorney's  lady.  "  I  wouldn't 
believe  him  upon  oath,  even  in  court.  Of 
course  I  speak  professionally." 

Mrs.  Podmore  was  a  little  woman,  with  what 
would  have  been  large  features,  but  that  at 
their  terminations  they  had  been  well  filed 
down,  as  though  she  had  been  a  lawyer's  client 
instead  of  a  lawyer's  wife,  and  had  herself 
undergone  the  rasping  process  of  the  law. 

"He  owes  a  great  deal  of  money,  I  know 
that,"  said  Mrs.  Scratton,  with  emphasis; 
"  and  I've  heard  Daniel  say  —  and  if  any  man 
knows,  it's  Daniel  —  that  before  very  long, 
neither  he  nor  his  son  will  have  a  roof  to  cover 
them." 

"  All  poor  men  are  dangerous,"  said  Mrs. 
Captain  Harbottle,  speaking  for  the  first  time, 
and  speaking  thickly,  as  through  a  wall  of 
muffin.  "It  used  to  be  an  observation  of 
Captain  Harbottle's,  that  directly  a  man  be- 
came poor,  he  should  be  got  rid  of  somehow." 

"  Got  rid  of! "  cried  Mrs.  Peck,  much 
shocked.     "  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  Well,  passed  on  somewhere,  into  another 
country  or  parish,  or  something,  where  he 
couldn't  be  always  coming  across  people  who 
knew  him  better  off.  It  s  a  very  painful  thing 
for  them,  you  know,  and  shows,  as  dear  Cap- 
tain Harbottle  used  to  say,  that  ho  has  no  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  others." 

"  I  hope  that  things  won't  come  to  that  pass 
with  Richard  Goodeve,"  said  good  Mrs.  Peck, 
with  a  sigh.  "  I  knew  him  a  fine  young  feller, 
wiih  one  of  the  handsomest  faces  and  heartiest 
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laughs  to  be  Been  or  heard  within  twenty 
miles  round  Gatford.  It  was  his  wife  dying  as 
first  npset  Richard.  I've  often  heard  him  say, 
that  if  it  hadna*  ha'  been  for  the  little  baby  as 
she  left  behind  her,  he*d  just  have  taken 
down  his  gun  from  over  the  chimbley ,  and  have 
blown  his  brains  ont,  he  was  that  mad  to  lose 
her." 

"It's  a  pity  he  di<hi't  do  it  then,"  put  in 
the  lawyer's  wife,  with  a  disdainful  toss  of  the 
head,  *'  instead  of  sticking  himself  up  against 
Ills  betters.  I've  heard  Podmore  say  that, 
rather  than  give  way  upon  any  point  upon 
which  he  chose  to  consider  liimself  right,  he'd 
go  to  law  upon  the  mere  question  of  a  broom- 
stick." 

"  Better  emigrate,"  said  Mrs.  Harbottle, 
still  slowly  masticating.  "  That  was  another 
of  the  dear  captain's  remedies.  What  right 
has  a  fellow  who  can't  pay  his  way  to  have  a 
will  of  his  own  ?  That's  how  Harbottle  put  it. 
Tie  him  neck  and  heels,  put  him  aboard 
something  and  ship  him  off  somewhere,  with 
a  full  understanding  that  he  is  to  be  shot  or 
hung  if  ever  he  ventures  to  return." 

"  I  don't  think  that  would  be  law,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Podmore,  doubtfully. 

"  It  would  be  martial  law,  ma'am,"  said  the 
captain's  widow.  "  I've  heard  Harbottle  a 
thousand  times  say  that,  if  he  could  have  his 
way,  there  should  be  no  other  law  in  England ; 
and  that  the  only  good  use  he  ever  knew 
parchment  put  to,  was  when  it  covered  the  top 
of  a  drum." 

As  this  opinion  very  naturally  was  by  no 
means  shared  by  the  lawyer's  lady,  she  was 
screwing  up  her  lips  as  a  preliminary  for  an 
scrimonious  retort,  when  Mrs.  Scratton,  who 
saw  the  danger,  hastened,  with  much  tact,  to 
bring  back  the  conversation  to  the  prospects 
of  Goodeve  and  his  son. 

"  Should  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,"  she 
said ,  **  the  boy,  at  least,  will  have  a  home  to 
go  to.  Hasn't  he  got  an  aunt  living  over  by 
Dripley  Bridge?" 

"Bessie  Matthews,  yon  mean?"  said  Mrs. 
Doldruni,  in  her  usual  sepulchral  tones. 

"  Yes ;  I've  heard  the  doctor  speak  of  her; 
a  very  bad  character,  I  believe." 

"  Bad !  "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Peck. 

"Obstinate,  if  you  like  the  word  better, 
though,  to  my  mind,  it's  the  same  thing. 
SImj's  been  ailing  for  years,  but  won't  touch  a 
drop  of  physic ;  and  whenever  she's  laid  up 
with  the  rheumatics,  or  such  like,  she  always 
keeps  a  mop  and  a  pail  of  water  within  her 
ami's  reach,  to  souse  any  doctor  who  may  be 
brought  to  her  door." 


"Does  she  live  alone?"  asked  Mrs.  Har- 
bottle. 

"  No ;  she  keeps  one  little  girl  with  her, 
whom  she  calls  *  Daisy,'  or  some  such  stupid 
name,"  replied  Mrs.  Scratton,  to  whom  the 
question  was  addressed;  **  because  she  found 
her  when  a  baby  under  a  hedge,  and  took  her 
home  to  her  cottage,  instead  of  sending  her  to 
the  poorhouse." 

"  As  any  right-minded  Christian  would  have 
done,"  chimed  in  the  wife  of  the  doctor. 

Here  Biffens,  who  was  now  busy  removing 
the  tea-things,  brought  the  empty  muffin-plate 
into  sharp  contact  with  Mrs.  Doldrum's  head, 
not  only  disarranging  that  lady's  coiffure,  but 
producing  a  bump,  which  was  certainly  not 
the  bump  of  benevolence. 

Whether  this  was  done  by  accident  or  design 
no  one  but  Biffens  herself  could  determine ; 
and  as  she  kept  her  own  counsel,  and  was 
profuse  in  apology,  the  matter  will  ever 
remain  uncertain. 

The  conversation  languished  for  some  time 
after  this  little  incident,  and  only  revived 
again  when,  as  a  preliminary  to  her  guests' 
departure,  Mrs.  Scratton  put  a  small  stand  of 
spirit-bottles  on  the  table,  together  with  a 
decanter  of  a  certain,  or,  rather,  uncertain, 
mixture  kuown  as  "  sherry  wine,"  conducive 
of  much  internal  disturbance  in  what  is  termed 
"  genteel  families." 

Mrs.  Peck  and  Mrs.  Harbottle  took  spirits 
and  water  —  only,  of  course,  as  a  preventive 
to  any  sudden  chill  they  might  otherwise 
encounter  in  their  homeward  walk. 

Mrs.  Scratton,  Mrs.  Podmore,  and  the  doc- 
tor's lady,  took  sherry  wine;  the  two  first, 
because  it  showed  them  accustomed  to  the 
higher  walks  of  society;  and  the  last-men- 
tioned lady  —  her  experience  in  physic-taking 
having  so  habituated  her  to  nauseous  com- 
pounds —  firom  sheer  liking. 

It  was  over  these  exhilarating  drinks  that 
poor  Lady  Willoughby's  reputation,  as  Richard 
Goodeve  liad  prophesied  it  would  be,  was  torn 
into  tatters  —  torn  as  with  beak  and  claw  — 
torn  with  all  that  venom  and  spite  which  be- 
long to  base  and  inferior  natures  when,  by 
some  unhappy  chance,  they  have,  or  fancy 
they  have,  the  power  to  drag  down  and  sully 
one  of  those  names  which  have  hitherto  shone 
bright  as  a  star^above  them. 

We  must  except  from  this  conclave  of 
harpies  Mrs.  Peck,  the  corn-chandler's  wife ; 
that.comely  personage  continuing  to  assert  her 
unbelief  in  the  strange  rumors  afloat  concern- 
ing the  lady  of  Oakwoods,  practically  acting 
up  to  the  noble  principle  of  our  English  law  — 
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that  ull  shall  he  treated  as  innocent  till  they 
hare  been  proved  guilty. 

"  But  if  these  reports  should  come  to  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby's  ear,  what  then  ? "  de- 
manded Mrs.  Ilarbottle.  ''  Something  dread- 
ful will  surely  happen." 

She  looked  at  Mrs.  Scratton  and  Mrs.  Pod- 
more  when  she  propounded  these  questions, 
and  those  two  ladies  looked  at  her,  then  at 
each  other,  then  up  at  the  ceiling,  and  down 
on  the  floor,  all  the  time  gravely  shaking  their 
heads. 

"  Situated  as  my  husband  is  regarding  Sir 
Hugh — "  began  Mrs.  Podmore,  in  a  meas- 
ured voice,  —  so  measured  that  it  gave  Mrs. 
Scratton  time  to  cut  in  before  her  sentence 
was  finished  — 

**  Closely  connected  as  Scratton  is  with  the 
baronet,  I  almost  look  upon  any  scandal  fall- 
ing upon  Oakwoods  as  a  family  matter;  and 
therefore,  feeling  as  I  do  for  poor  dear  Sir 
Hugh,  it  is  ray  duty,  I  may  pay,"  —  darting  a 
propitiatory  glance  at  Mrs.  Podmore,  who  was 
evidently  smarting  at  the  interruption,  —  "it 
is  our  duty  to  have  the  whole  matter  thor- 
oughly sifted.  Now,  if  Mr.  Podmore,  as  Sir 
Hugh's  legal  adviser,  would  only  drop  a  hint 
that  might  induce  the  baronet  to  —  " 

"  Podmore  drop  a  hint !  "  cried  the  lawyer's 
wife,  very  much  startled  by  this  unexpected 
proposition.  "  I  wouldn't  suggest  such  a  thing 
to  him  for  a  hundred  pounds ;  and  I'm  sure  he 
wouldn't  touch  upon  the  subject  to  Sir  Hugh 
for  a  thousand.  Sir  Hugh  has  a  hasty  temper 
at  the  best  of  times,  and  Podmore  is  what  I 
may  call  a  nervous  —  a  very  nervous  man ; 
but  Mr.  Scratton,  as  we  all  know,  is  —  " 

**Is  what?"  asked  a  voice  at  her  elbow. 
"Is  what?  Nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure,  I'm  sure,  than  to  hear  my  character 
from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Podmore." 

All  eyes  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
voice,  and  there  stood  Miser  Scratton  himself, 
his  hard,  money-box  mouth  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear,  and  his  fingers,  as  usual,  plucking 
energetically  at  his  chin-tufk. 

"What  is  Mr.  Scratton,  eh,  Mrs.  Pod- 
more?" 

**  One  who  is  not  afraid  of  anybody,  I  should 
think?  "  replied  the  lawyer's  wife  —  who  was 
quite  equal  to  the  occasion —  with  a  sprightly 
air;  "and,  therefore,  just  the  right  person  to 
open  Sir  Hugh's  eyes  or  his  ears  to  what 
everybody  else  is  talking  about." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Scratton.  *{  Sir 
Hugh  is  a  man  of  hasty  temper,  and  I  sec  no 
reason  in  burning  my  fingers  by  pulling  other 
persons*  ( hestnuts  from  the  fire."  And  as  he 
aaid  this,  he  saw  iu  his  mind's  eye  the  ugly 


scar  on  Richard  Goodeve's  face,  and  had  no 
fancy  to  run  the  risk  of  a  similar  disfigurement. 

*  *  Good-night,  ladies  —  good-night.  My  be  Jt 
compliments  to  all  at  home.  Sorry  you  don't 
seem  well,  Mrs.  Doldrum.  Pm  afraid  you 
don't  take  care  of  yourself." 

All  this  Scratton  said  rapidly,  as  he  hold  the 
parlor-door  wide  open,  with  a  somewliat  sig- 
nificant alacrity,  bowing  to  each  of  the  ladies 
as  they  passed  out. 

Mrs.  Doldrum  was  the  last  to  take  leave. 

Her  voice,  sepulchral  before,  was  now 
muffled,  and  her  words  came  with  difficulty, 
in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  solids  with 
which  she  had  oppressed  her  respiratory 
organs. 

"I  am  far  from  well,  as  you  observe,  Mr. 
Scratton ;  and  yet  all  D.'s  leisure  time,  as  ho 
often  says,  is  taken  in  making  up  prescrip- 
tions for  me.  Still,  Pra  grateful  that  I'm 
spared  so  long,  when  so  many  of  the  dear 
doctor's  patients  are  under  the  churchyard 
mould." 

" Ugh! "  grunted  BiflTens,  as  she  closed  the 
hall-door  with  so  much  abruptness  behind  the 
suffering  lady  as  to  compel  her  to  i>erform  a 
very  undignified  descent  from  the  stops  into 
the  street.  "You're  a  nice  harticle,  I  don't 
think,  to  talk  about  right-minded  Christ-i-ans, 
and  of  sending  little  innocent  babies  to  be 
hand-nussed  in  poor'onses.  If  I'd  my  will, 
I'd  physic  you,  I  would!  I  s'pose  I  shall 
get  a  wiggin'  from  missus  for  not  givin'  her 
the  hoffice  when  I  heerd  old  Scratt"  (by 
which  familiar  abbreviation  Miss  Biffens 
always  designated  her  master  behind  his 
back)  "a-ringin*  at  the  bell;  but  I  knew  if  he 
went  up  alone  he'd  be  sure  to  listen  at  the 
door;  so,  if  there  wasn't  a  jolly  row  then, 
iherc'd  be  one  for  sartin  sure  afterwards." 

Biffens,  who  was  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
leading  up  to  the  parlor,  paused  as  she  said 
this,  listened  for  a  few  moments,  and  rubbed 
Iier  hands  with  great  glee. 

"  They're  at  it  now !  Well,  if  ever  I  geta 
married,  sooner  than  Pd  live  such  n  cat  Un' 
dog  life  as  they  do,  I'd  spend  all  my  time  in  a 
back  wash'us,  and  sleep  under  the  sink  along 
with  the  black  beadles." 

So  saying,  she  dived  down  into  the  land- 
agent's  house,  and,  though  often  heard  to 
laugh  as  the  sound  of  disputing  was  wafted 
to  her  from  above  stairs,  was  seen  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

DANIEL   8CBATTON  IS  PUZZLED. 

"You'll  understand,  Mrs.  Scratton,  that 
I'm  not  to  be  eaten  out  of  house  and  home  by 
your  hungry,  gossiping  friends.  What's  the 
Tigc  of  my  paving  and  saving,  that  I  may 
scrape  enough  money  together  to  make  a 
irerJleman  of 'Dolphus"  ('Dolphus  was  Scrat- 
tcn's  son)  "  and  a  lady  of  you,  if  the  latter's 
pos^i'ile?'' 

*'  Lady  of  mo?  Come,  I  like  that ! "  ejacu- 
lated Mrs.  Scratton,  white  with  wrath;  for 
the  quarrel  alluded  to  by  Biffcns  in  the  last 
chapter  was  at  its  height,  ''li  'Dolphns  has 
a  drop  of  blood  in  his  body,  I  should  like  to 
kn<»w  from  which  side  it  comes." 

**  Blood  in  his  body ! "  laughed  Scratton, 
derisively.  "  Money  in  his  pocket  I  Money's 
the  only  circulating  medium  that  keeps  body 
and  soul  together  nowadays,  Sukey." 

"Sukey!  My  name's  Seraphina,  Mr. 
Scratton!" 

**  Well,  as  it  was  the  only  name  your 
mother  was  able  legally  to  bestow  upon  you, 
you're  right  to  stick  to  it." 

**  "What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Scrat- 
ton ?     When  you  first  knew  my  mother  —  '* 

"She  was  Mrs.  Fitkin  —  little  Fitkin,  the 
hairdressers  wife,"  interrupted  Scratton; 
**  and  fool  enough  to  be  above  her  husband's 
business." 

'*  Because  my  mother  was  a  lady ;  because 
my  mother  knew  the  aristocracy  intimately, 
—  living  with  it,  so  to  speak,  under  the  same 
roof,  .as  often  Fve  heard  her  tell  you." 

It  will  be  observed  as  one  among  the  many 
eccentric  habits  of  the  land-ogent's  wife,  that 
she  always  spoke  of  the  aristocracy  as  an 
individual;  never  failing,  for  instance,  when 
chance  brought  her  into  conversation  with 
Sir  Hugh,  to  propound  the  question  as  to 
*' whether  he  had  left  the  aristocracy  quite 
wt'Il  in  London?  "  to  which  the  baronet  never 
fr.ik'd  to  reply  —  for  Mrs.  Scratton's  preten- 
sions greatly  amused  him  —  **that  the  aris- 
tocracy was  not  only  extremely  well,  but 
happy." 

**  Your  mother  told  a  pack  of  lies,  which  no 
one  but  yourself  ever  believed  in,"  said  the 
polite  Scratton;  adding,  impatiently,  "So 
don't  you  be  a  fool,  Sukey,  if  it's  not  asking 
too  much  of  you." 

There  were  certain  tones  in  Miser  Scrat- 
ton's voice,  and  a  certain  lighjt  in  his  small, 
cunning  eyes,  that,  when  recognized  by  his 
•rife,  rarely  failed  to  have  upoii  her  a  quieting 
effect;   io  she  tossed  her  head,  and  merely 


observed,  after  a  prolonged  sniff,  "  that  silk 
purses  were  not  to  be  made  out  of  sows'  cars, 
and  that  Daniel  Scratton  would  never  bo  a 
gentleman.** 

*'  But  his  son  shall  be,  and  hold  a  head  up 
among  the  very  best  in  the  land,"  cried  Scrat- 
ton, striking  his  open  palm  down  upon  the 
table,  to  emphasize  his  words.  **I  wasn't 
born  in  a  workhouse,  Sukey,  not  to  know 
what  money  is  worth.  I  determined  to  have 
money  at  all  risks  —  at  any  sacrifice.  I 
began  as  a  lad,  by  scraping  together  ha'pence ; 
and  then  I  became  a  lord  —  a  king  —  among 
those  lads  who,  having  no  ha'pence  of  their 
own,  came  to  me  to  beg  or  borrow.  From 
copper,  I  got  on  by  degrees  to  silver,  and 
from  silver  to  gold ;  and  gold  will  buy  land, 
and  land  will  get  honors.  Miser  Scratton  I  — 
Miser  Scratton !  that's  the  name  they've  given 
me,  and  I  rejoice  in  it;  for  nobody  who  . 
conies  to  me  for  aid  expects  a  foolish  liber- 
ality. .  He  borrows,  that  he  may  eat ;  I  lend, 
that  he  may  be  eaten.  Now,  let  there  bo  no 
more  such  senseless  extravagance  as  this." 
And  ho  indicated  the  decanters  and  glasses 
on  the  table.  "Let  those  women  talk  as 
much  as  they  please  concerning  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby  and  his  private  afi'airs ;  the  more 
scandal  they  talk  the  better,  but  it  mustn't  be 
talked  here.  I've  my  ^amo  to  play ;  and  my 
game  is  your  game,  and,  above  all,  'Dolphus's 
game;  and  if,  instead  of  wasting  my  sub- 
stance by  feeding  all  the  idle  gossips  of  Gat- 
ford,  you  work  with  me,  obeying  only  my 
directions,  you  shall,  before  you  die,  ride  in 
your  own  carriage,  and  see  your  son  a  mom- 
ber  of  Parliament  —  in  Parliament!  do  you 
hear  that,  Sukey  ?  — though  his  father  was 
born  in  a  workhouse !  " 

The  woman,  who  as  narrow-minded  and 
covetous  as  she  was  pretentious  and  vain, 
listened  attentively,  for  no  one  knew  better 
than  herself  when  her  husband  was  in  earnest. 
In  one  thing,  at  least,  this  precious  pair  were 
in  perfect  unison,  namely,  pride  in,  and 
affection  for,  their  only  son,  Adolphus  Albert 
Arthur  Scratton,  a  light-haired,  weak-eyed, 
mealy-faced  boy,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
age. 

It  was  for  this  child  that  Miser  Scratton 
now  hoarded  and  schemed ;  and  it  was  to  dis- 
cuss plans  far  more  extensive  and  daring  than 
any  ho  had  yet  confided  to  his  wife,  that 
Daniel  Scratton  drew  his  chair  near  hers,  and 
continued  talking  till  the  bell  of  Gatford 
Church  announced  that  it  wanted  but  two 
more  hours  to  midnight. 

Then  Scratton  rose;  and  taking  a  large 
key  from  a  drawer,  and  a  candle  from  thip 
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table,  prepared  to  descend  into  his  private 
office. 

"Where  did  you  leave  Sir  Hugh?"  asked 
Mrs.  Scratton. 

"  At  the  *  White  Hart.*  He  had  been  all 
day  with  his  friend  Sir  Henry  Calverly,  but 
wished  to  see  me  before  his  return  to  Oak- 
woods.  He  was  greatly  excited;  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  noticed  that  he  had 
been  drinking." 

"What!  Sir  Hugh?" 

"  I  never  saw  a  man  so  changed.  Had  all 
tlie  hours  been  years  since  last  we  met,  they 
could  not  have  made  a  greater  difference." 

"In  what  way?" 

"His  face  was  drawn  and  haggard,  and 
fearfully  pale ;  his  eyes  were  sunken,  and  fhll 
of  a  strange  light  —  not  at  all  a  pleasant  light 
to  see;  and  at  times,  when  he  laughed,  and 
tossed  down  glass  after  glass  of  the  wine 
before  him,  I  felt  inclined  to  make  a  grasp 
at  the  nearest  bell-rope.  He  looked  more 
like  a  maniac  than  a  sane  man." 

"  Can  he  hare  heard  of  these  reports  about 
his  wife?" 

"  Thafs  the  only  explanation  I  can  find  for 
his  behavior — behavior  the  more  extraordi- 
nary in  a  man  usually  so  cold  and  self-pos- 
sessed." 

"  What  did  he  want  to  see  you  for  ?  " 

"Why,  that  is  the  strangest  part  of  the 
matter,  it  being  upon  business  that  could 
very  well  have  been  postponed  to  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  he  would  hear  of  no  postponement ; 
and  "  (for  he  had  sent  for  Podmorc)  "  also 
bade  us  take  down  his  instructions  at  once." 

"I  suppose,  Daniel,  dear,  I  mustn*t  ask 
what  they  were?"  said  Mrs.  Scratton,  with 
an  excess  of  amiability  that  caused  her  wily 
partner  to  indulge  in  a  cynical  grin. 

"  As  the  results  will  be  public  enough  to- 
morrow, I  can  dispense  with  secrecy  to-night. 
Podmore  puts  in  an  execution  at  Goodeve's 
farm  for  costs,  hitherto  allowed  to  stand  over ; 
and  I,  though  without  appearing  in  the  mat- 
ter myself,  am  to  do  the  same  thing  for  rent 
due  on  laml  appertaining  to  Oakwoods." 

"  And  what  will  Goodeve  do?  " 

"Cut  and  run  with  whatever  little  personal 
bag  and  baggage  he  can  scrape  together. 
When  everything's  sold  up,  there's  enough 
to  pay  all  demands  in  full,  though  some  cun- 
ning rogue  of  a  London  money-lender"  (and 
as  he  said  this,  Scratton,  who  seemed  to  con- 
sider the  whole  thing  as  a  capital  joke, 
chuckled  amazingly)  "has  been  beforehand 
with  little  Podmore  and  the  baronet  by 
putting  a  man  in  early  this  morning  on  a 


bill  of  sale,  comprising  Goodeve's  fWw  ji,  stock, 
and  fomiture.  No,  it's  all  up  with  Richard ; 
and,  speaking  as  an  old  friend,  I  should,  if 
asked,  recommend  change  of  air  —  say,  Aus- 
tralia!" 

With  this,  Richard  Goodeve's  friend  left 
the  room;  and  descending  into  the  business 
portion  of  the  house,  passed  through  his 
clerk's  office,  deserted  for  the  night,  and 
entered  his  own  private  office,  the  green- 
baize-covered  double  door  of  which  he  locked 
carefully  behind  him. 

Secure  from  the  possibility  of  interruption. 
Miser  Scratton  unlocked  the  massive  iron 
door  of  a  safe  deeply  embedded  in  the  stone- 
work of  the  wall,  and  taking  firom  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  coat  a  note-case,  drew  near  the 
light,  which  he  had  placed  upon  the  table,  to 
examine  its  contents. 

The  '  contents,  though  small  in  bulk,  were 
large  in  value,  consisting  of  two  one  thousand 
pound  notes,  which,  as  he  held  them,  one  after 
the  other,  up  to  the  light,  Scratton  surveyed 
for  some  minutes  with  a  sort  of  speechless 
ecstasy. 

At  last,  and  with  a  profound  sigh,  he  re- 
placed them  in  the  note-case,  saying  as  he  did 
so,  "  Now,  what  on  earth  could  have  made  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  insist  upon  my  receiving 
this  sum  to-night?  True,  it's  my  due  upon 
the  land  which  I've  sold  him,  but  not  before 
to-morrow,  mid-day ;  yet  directly  little  Pod- 
more was  gone,  he  insisted  on  my  winding  up 
the  transaction,  taking  the  money,  and  giving 
a  receipt,  which,  as  I  am  always  loth  to  cross 
a  gentleman's  fancy,  especially  when  he  is  in- 
clined to  be  quarrelsome,  and  never  refuse 
money  under  any  circumstances,  I  did  accord- 
ing to  directions." 

He  placed  the  note-book  and  notes  in  the 
safe,  slammed  to  the  heavy  iron  door,  and 
locked  it  carefully.  This  done,  he  returned  to 
the  table ;  and  rubbing  his  nose  with  the  key, 
mused  for  some  minutes,  standing. 

"The  baronet  has  decidedly  laid  down  more 
wine  to-day  than  is  good  for  him,  or  he  wouldn't 
have  thrown  thousand-pound  notes  about  in 
the  manner  he  did.  I  wonder  whether  he'll 
remember  to-morrow  all  that  passed  between 
us  to-night?  Not  a  word  of  it,  I'll  be  bound. 
Should  he  lose  my  receipt  now !  There  were 
no  witnesses,  and  —  bah!  that's  impossible; 
there's  a .  Providence  that  protects  drunken 
men,  and  Sir  Hugh  wasn't  precisely  drunk 
when  I  lefl  him  — only  getting  on  that  way 
rapidly." 

For  some  .ninutes  longer,  the  land-agent 
continued  to  muse,  still  slowly  rubbing  his  nose 
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with  the  key,  when  the  thought  occurred  to 
him  that  he  would  just  step  round  to  the  **  White 
Hart,"  and  see  if  the  baronet  had  departed. 

"If  not,  I  can  borrow  the  landlord's  little 
cob,  and  accompany  Sir  Hugh  part  of  the  way. 
It  promised  to  be  a  fine  night ;  and  if  there's 
anything  in  the  old  proverb,  that  a  man  opens 
his  heart  in  his  cups,  I  may  hear  something  to 
my  advantage." 

"With  Daniel  Scratton,  action  ever  trod  close 
npon  the  heels  of  resolve.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  after  locking  up  the  safe,  he  was  in 
the  High  Street,  walking  rapidly  towards  the 
"  White  Hart,"  whose  large  portico  shone  white 
in  the  moonlight  some  hundred  yards  or  so 
from  his  own  dwellingt 

He  had  just  reached  the  entrance  to  the 
stable-yard,  over  which  a  lamp  was  burning, 
when  a  man  mounted  upon  a  powerful  horse 
dashed  out  so  rapidly,  that  had  not  Scratton 
sprung  nimbly  aside,  he  must  have  been  in- 
evitably thrown  down  and  ridden  over. 

The  danger  had  been  imminent,  but  the  land- 
agent  retained  his  presence  of  mind,  though 
his  surprise  was  great,  and  he  took  a  little  time 
to  recover  himself. 

In  the  horseman  riding  so  madly,  he  had 
recognized  Sir  Hugh. 

It  was  a  momentary  glance  only,  as  horse 
and  rider  shot  by  him  like  a  flash ;  but  never, 
never  did  Scratton  forget  that  livid,  anguish- 
stricken,  desperate  face  upon  which  the  lamp- 
light streamed  for  a  moment,  as  it  passed  out 
of  the  stable-yard  into  the  night. 

■*  01  think  the  bar'net  be  mad  as  a  March 
hare !  "  said  the  ostler,  as  he  saddled  the  cob 
at  Scratton's  command,  and  helped  him  to 
mount.  "  He  pitched  this  piece  of  crumpled 
paper  at  me  as  he  giv*  his  chestnut  the  spur,  and 
nigh  rode  me  down  at  th'  same  toime." 

"Paper!  What  paper?"  demanded  Scrat- 
ton, anxiously. 

"  This !  "  and  the  ostler  exhibited  his  prize, 
which  was  nothing  less  than  a  five-pound  note. 
"  He  chucked  it  roight  at  my  'ead.  *  You've 
been  a  civil  feller,  Joe,'  says  he;  'and  this 
night  I  means  to  pay  all  my  debts ; '  then  he 
digs  the  spur  into  th'  chestnnt,  and  sends  me 
flyin'  roight  slap  into  the  muck-heap." 

"Was  he  drunk?"  asked  Scratton,  as  he 
gathered  the  reins  in  his  hands. 

"  WuU,  the  fl'-pun'  note  looks  loike  it,"  re- 
turned the  man.  "  But  if  ever  I  seed  mortal 
man  clean  out  of  his  senses,  Sir  Hugh  was  that 
fame  to-night." 

"If  he  should  lose  the  receipt!"  thought 
Scratton.  And  settling  himself  well  in  the 
•addle,  he  clattered  down  the  High  Street. 


Ca«\PTER    XII. 


FIRINO   THE   TRAIK. 


PoB  the  reader's  better  understanding  of 
what  is  to  follow,  it  is  necessary  we  go  back 
some  few  hours  prior  to  the  events  recorded  in 
our  last  chapter. 

It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  Sir  Hugh  had 
entrusted  to  his  old  friend.  Sir  Henry  Calverly, 
the  matter  upon  which  he  so  greatly  desired 
his  advice. 

Sir  Henry,  bluff  and  hearty,  a  frank  gentle- 
man of  the  good  old  school,  who  disdained  all 
by-paths  as  long  as  there  was  a  straight  road 
to  anything,  at  once  counselled  his  friend  to 
confide,  with  all  possible  delicacy,  the  whole 
business  to  Lady  Willoughby  herself.  "It 
would  then  be  easy  for  her  to  disprove  all  these 
baseless  rumors  and  stupid  reports,  which, 
though  quite  unworthy  of  belief,  are  none  the 
less  disagreeable." 

"  Yon  may  depend  upon  it,  Hugh,  my  boy," 
said  Calverly,  "that  the  whole  business  will 
resolve  itself  into  this  — that  her  ladyship's 
maid,  or  some  such  understrapper,  has  been 
making  free  with  her  ladyship's  rings;  and, 
upon  a  promise  of  a  free  pardon,  will  make  a 
fUU  confession.  But,"  added  the  old  squire, 
with  more  of  seriousness  in  his  voice  than  he 
had  yet  used,  "  it's  a  matter  that  demands  im- 
mediate attention.  Such  a  scandal,  if  wide- 
spread, is  like  a  neglected  cancer,  impossible 
to  be  eradicated." 

It  was  with  a  full  determination  to  follow  his 
friend's  advice  that  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  re- 
entered Gatford,  pausing  only  to  refresh  his 
horse,  according  to  custom,  at  the  "  White 
Hart." 

This  time  he  was  shown  into  a  far  different 
room  from  the  one  "  over  the  stables."  And 
the  buxom  landlady  hastened  to  quit  her 
snuggery  behind  the  bar,  to  wait  upon  the 
baronet  herself. 

"  Here's  a  letter.  Sir  Hugh,  that  has  just 
been  left  in  the  bar,"  said  the  landlady,  as  for 
the  third  time  she  reappeared  in  the  room,  to 
see  that  so  important  a  guest  was  quite  com- 
fortable. 

"  Do  you  mean  a  letter  for  me  ?  "  asked  the 
baronet,  with  a  start ;  for  he  was  sitting  ab- 
sorbed in  what  is  called  a  "brown  study," 
dreamily  watching  the  ever-changing  forms  in 
the  coal  fire.  For  though,  in  this  early  autumn 
time,  the  mid-day  sun  had  not  yet  lost  its 
scorching  power,  the  evenings  made  you  shiver, 
and  the  night  wind,  blowing  f^om  the  north, 
chilled  you  to  the  bone. 

"  A  begging-letter,  I  should  thinkg^fMrHus^ 
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It's  sealed  with  a  wafer,  as  you  will  perceive, 
and  was  left  by  a  tramp,  who  said  he  was  work- 
ing his  way  through  the  town,  and  had  been 
paid  to  deliver  it  by  a  man  he  had  met  on  the 
road!" 

Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  his  thoughts  not  yet 
quite  out  of  dreamland,  glanced  at  the  letter  as 
it  lay  on  the  table  where  the  landlady  had  de- 
posited it,  and  remarked  carelessly  that  the 
handwriting  was  bad  enough  to  have  emanated 
from  tlie  tramp  himself;  and  then,  without 
opening,  or  even  touching  it,  told  the  landlady 
.  he  would  ring  when  he  wanted  anything,  and, 
the  door  having  closed  upon  her,  continued  to 
build  up  thoughts  out  of  the  faces  in  the  iire. 
He  had  forgotten  all  about  the  letter,  till,  in 
feeling  about  to  find  a  light  for  a  fresh  cigar, 
his  hand  rested  upon  the  blotched  and  blotted 
envelope, 

*'  This  will  do,"  he  said ;  but,  with  a  feeling 
of  justice,  before  he  consigned  it  to  the  flames, 
he  broke  the  seal  and  glanced  at  the  contents. 

As  moved  by  a  galvanic  shock,  he  sprung  to 
his  feet,  and  holding  it  at  arm's  length  from 
him,  his  eyes  conning  the  ill-written  lines,  read 
them  again  and  again. 

A  blurred  scrawl  it  was — blurred  and  ill- 
spelt,  but  the  writing  on  the  wall  that  startled 
Belshazzar  was  not  more  deadly  in  its  prophecy 
of  evil. 

Difficult  at  first  to  decipher,  each  word  soon 
stood  out  plain  and  clear,  and,  as  though 
branded  with  a  hot  iron,  burnt  into  the  brain 
and  heart  of  the  reader.  The  words  were  not 
many,  and  ran  thus :  — 

**  To-night  lady  willoughby  meets  Mister 
Ormsby  Under  the  Old  yew  tree  in  the  silvery 
Wood,  the  time  is  Midnight  1  seein  is  Be- 
leevin !  a  Frend  !  " 

Crumpling  the  letter  in  his  hand,  the  baronet 
paced  the  room  with  hurried  and  uncertain 
steps. 

**  I'm  the  dupe  of  some  vile  plot,"  he  said, 
—  *'  a  plot  that,  unless  I  unravel  it  at  once,  I 
sha'l  go  mad! " 

He  rang  the  bell,  ordered  more  wine,  which 
he  drank  almost  as  soon  as  brought;  then 
again  called  for  more,  and  read  and  re-read 
the  letter,  till  Scratton,  who  saw  him  after- 
wards, said  with  truth  that  he  was  literally  in 
a  state  of  madness.  Were  all  his  antagonists 
phantoms,  creatures  of  the  air,  whose  presence 
was  felt,  but  who  defied  the  touch?  Ah !  there 
was  one  who  had  dared  to  give  utterance  to 
this  slander  to  Ids  very  face.  Whatever  else 
escaped  him,  upon  this  man  punishment  swifl 
and  sure  should  fall. 


To  the  tender  cares  of  liis  lawyer,  Podmore, 
and  his  agent,  Scratton,  he  that  night,  as  the 
reader  is  already  aware,  consigned  Bichard 
Goodcvc,  with  orders  to  show  him  no  mercy. 

But  not  one  word  to  either  of  them  did  he 
condescend  to  utter  as  to  his  real  reasons  for 
such  extreme  measures. 

When  they  had  left  him,  he  continued  to 
drink  deeply  and  to  brood  over  the  fire  till 
Gatford  Church  tower  told  the  hour  of  ten. 

lie  waited  yet  another  half-hour  ;  then  call- 
ing for  his  bill,  and  bidding  the  smiling  land- 
lady good-night,  he  descended  into  the  stable- 
yard,  and  stood  gloomily  tapping  his  boot  with 
his  riding-whip,  while  the  ostler  saddled  his 
horse,  and  brought  it  out 

We  know  how  madly  Sir  Hugh  rode  out  of 
Gatford,  and  how,  keeping  ever  behind  him 
like  his  shadow,  followed  close  his  evil  genius, 
Scratton. 

Eleven  o'clock  —  the  sounds  of  the  distant 
bells,  borne  on  the  wind,  came  faintly  to  hia 
ear,  as  the  baronet  passed  into  a  narrow  and 
thickly-wooded  lane  that  formed  one  of  the 
many  entrances  to  what  was  known  as  the  Sil- 
very Wood,  a  name  derived  from  the  quantity 
of  beech-trees  it  contained.  No  fear  that  he 
could  mistake  the  hour,  yet  he  counted  the 
strokes  as  they  fell  lightly  enough  upon  the 
ear,  but  each  witli  a  distinct  and  crushing  force 
upon  his  heart. 

*'  If  it  should  be  a  lie,  after  all  —  the  cow- 
ardly calumny  of  some  such  ruffian  as  Goodevc, 
who,  powerless  otherwise  to  iiyure,  has  struck 
at  me  by  calumniating  my  wife  ?  Ah  !  if  it 
should  be  so  ?  " 

As  the  tortured  man  asked  himself  these 
questions,  there  came  upon  him  a  shuddering 
dread,  none  the  less  terrible  that  its  direct 
cause  would  have  been  difficult  to  define.  It 
was  not  fear  —  certainly  not  physical  fear,  he 
was  incapable  of  that  —  but  rather  an  indis- 
tinct horror  of  the  mind  —  a  dull,  formless 
nightmare  of  the  soul,  which  no  waking  sense 
could  grasp. 

Or  was  it  that  the  approaching  step  of 
Destiny  was  rendered  audible  to  him  for  a 
moment,  and  he  shuddered  at  the  awful  but 
inevitable  approach,  as  the  doomed  bird  stands 
fixed  and  trembling,  fteling^  though  it  cannot 
see,  the  gliding  snake  in  the  grass  ? 

Whatever  the  feeling  was,  it  passed  away  as 
quickly  as  it  came,  and  the  baronet  rode  on 
with  a  knitted  brow  and  firm-clenched  lip  —  a 
face  of  fierce  resolve. 

It  was  a  lovely  night ;  the  quiet  moon  was 
everywhere  ;  but  the  chill  beauty  of  the  scene 
had  no  soothing  charm  for  Sir  Hugh.  Had  it 
been  a  night  of  storm,  it  would  have  bar- 
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moDized  better  with  the  tempest  raging  in  his 
breast. 

As  he  rode  along,  the  night  breeze  wandered 
among  the  branches  oyer  his  head  with  a  sort 
of  wailing  moan  —  at  times,  hurrying  before, 
as  thou<;h  heralding  his  approach;  at  other 
times,  lingering  behind,  to  whisoer  something 
softly  to  the  quiTering  leaves. 

The  path  had  now  so  narrowed  that  it  became 
necessary  for  Sir  Hugh  to  dismount,  and 
pursue  his  journey  on  foot. 

Tying  his  horse  to  a  tree,  he  strode  ou 
through  the  thick  underwood,  and  along  the 
broken  and  uneven  path,  overgrown  with  soft 
moss  and  tangled  stems  of  young  saplings. 

T|ie  yew-tree  —  the  point  to  which  his  steps 
were  bent  —  stood  in  a  small  open  space,  where 
four  narrow  paths  met,  after  traversing  the 
densest  portions  of  the  wood. 

It  was  a  very  old  tree  —  an  enormous  speci- 
men of  forest  growth,  with  a  gnarled  and 
knotted  trunk  that  was  a  mere  shell,  though 
once  capable  of  holding  several  persons  in 
its  hollowed-out  interior.  It  had  long,  long 
ago  lost  its  pyramidal  shape,  and  only  flung 
out  a  few  flat  branches,  just  sufficient  to  keep 
up  its  ciieerless,  unsocial  character,  and  cast 
a  funereal  shade  on  the  ground. 

There  was  an  opening  among  the  trees  at  a 
point  which  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  had  now 
reached.  And  through  this  opening  a  view  of 
the  old  yew-tree  might  be  gained,  though  Sir 
Hogli  was  as  yet  some  distance  from  the  spot. 

Suddenly,  Sir  Hugh  starts,  pauses,  and 
draws  quickly  back  into  the  shadow  of  a  tree. 

Standing  within  the  opening  to  which  his 
own  steps  had  been  directed  was  the  figure  of 
a  man. 

A  tall  and  powerful  figure,  with  its  back 
turned  towards  him. 

The  man,  whatever  his  purpose  there,  was 
evidently  watching ;  and  so  riveted  was  his  gaze 
upon  some  object  in  the  distance,  that  he  did 
not  hear  the  footfall  of  the  baronet,  who  cau- 
tiously approached  him. 

A  few  more  yards,  and  Sir  Hugh's  grasp 
would  have  been  upon  his  shoulder,  when  the 
mnn,  still  without  turning,  made  a  hurried 
movement  in  advance.  His  attitude  one  of 
eager  curiosity,  with  neck  outstretched,  his 
head  bent  forward,  and  his  gaze  fixed  in  the 
direction  of  the  yew-tree. 

Sir  Hugh's  own  gaze  unconsciously  travelled 
in  the  same  direction. 

A  cry,  an  irrepressible  cry,  burst  from  his  lips. 

There  far  away,  but  distinctly  visible  in  the 
moonlight,  her  dark  dress  silvered  by  its  beams, 
stood  a  w oman.  And  in  that  woman,  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby  recognized  his  wife. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
a  double  heetisg. 

Lady  Willoughby  T 

Tlie  warning,  then,  had  been  the  warning  of 
a  friend.  The  appointment  had  been  made 
and  kept,  for  was  she  not  there  —  there  I  at  the 
trysting-place  beneath  the  yew-tree  ? 

Up  to  this  moment  Sir  Hugh  had  clung  to 
the  hope  that  he  was  the  victim  of  some  cruel 
mystification  —  of  some  actively  promulgated 
lie,  as  base  as  it  was  without  foundation. 

That  hope  was  now  at  an  end,  destroyed  ut- 
terly by  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes.  No 
wonder  if,  at  the  first  shock  of  so  terrible  a 
discovery,  his  overstrung  nerves  gave  way, 
and  he  uttered  a  cry  of  agony. 

Tlien  a  mist  rose  up  between  him  and  the 
figure ;  his  brain  swam ;  and,  but  that  he  in- 
stinctively grasped  one  of  the  lower  branches 
of  a  neighboring  tree,  he  must  have  fallen. 

The  cry  uttered  by  Sir  Hugh  reached  the 
ears  of  the  man  who  still  stood  in  the  opening 
between  the  figure  and  himself. 

He  turned  swiftly ;  and  before  the  baronet 
had  recovered  from  his  momentary  stupor, 
plunged  into  the  copse,  and  disappeared. 

But  the  branches  had  scarcely  closed  behind 
him,  when  they  were  again  dashed  aside,  and 
Sir  Hugh  followed  in  hot  pursuit. 

That  the  fugitive  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  midnight  meeting,  he  now  felt  sure, 
or  why  the  previous  watching,  and  now  hasty 
flight? 

And  then  the  quick  suspicion  darted  across 
his  brain,  could  it  be  the  man  of  all  others  he 
now  most  hated  —  Percival  Ormsby  himself? 

This  thought  became  almost  a  certainty,  as, 
deaf  to  his  summons  to  stop,  the  man  only 
quickened  his  speed,  crashing  his  way  through 
every  obstacle,  doubling  and  turning  like  a 
hunted  hare  to  throw  out  his  pursuer,  but 
ever,  as  Sir  Hugh  observed,  leading  him  fur- 
ther and  further  from  the  yew-tree. 

"  Villain  I  "  he  cried,  as  he  still  kept  on  the 
chase;  "  do  not  hope  to  escape  me  —  I  know 
you  —  and  only  one  of  us  can  leave  this  wood 
alive  I  If  you  are  not  coward  as  well  as 
traitor,  you  will  turn  and  face  me  I " 

But  the  man  thus  adjured  quickened,  rather 
than  slackened  his  pace,  and,  straining  every 
nerve,  made  for  one  of  the  thickest  parts  of 
the  wood,  in  whose  dark  and  gloomy  recesses 
all  further  pursuit  would  be  impossible. 

Before  he  could  do  this,  he  had  to  cross  a 
broad  path,  which,  of  necessity,  would  bring 
his  figure  more  fully  in  the  moonlight.  To 
avoid  doing  so,  if  possible,  he  made  a  suddeo 
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detour^  and,  plunging  up  to  his  knees  in  fern, 
dashed  on,  with  the  evident  intention  of  reach- 
ing the  same  sure  shelter  by  leaping  a  fence 
which,  with  a  tolerably  deep  ditch,  protected 
that  particular  portion  of  the  plantation.  ^ 

Tv>  attain  this  point,  the  fugitive  had  some 
t'ftirty  yards  of  rough  and  broken  ground  to 
travel  —  ground  whose  inequalities  were  hidden 
by  fern  and  leaves,  rendered  doubly  difficult 
to  traverse,  by  reason  of  huge  moss-covered 
stones,  slippery  with  the  drippings  of  a 
myriad  branches,  that,  interlacing,  formed  a 
roof  between  earth  and  sky ;  and,  above  all, 
by  the  crumbling  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  which 
appeared  like  antediluvian  monsters  slumber- 
ing in  the  shade. 

Unfortunately  for  the  hunted  man,  one  of 
these  masses  of  decaying  wood  lay  right  in 
his  way,  half-hidden  in  a  pool  of  green  and 
sluggish  water,  the  other  half  equally  well 
concealed  by  the  feathery  fern. 

**  If  you  have  one  spark  of  manhood,  Per- 
cival  Ormsby  —  if  you  have  one  drop  of  gentle 
blood  in  your  veins,  you  will  turn  and  face  the 
man  you  have  wronged." 

So  cried  Sir  Hugh,  as  he  marked  the  other*s 
desperate  efforts  to  escape. 

But  the  fugitive  was  deaf  alike  to  appeal 
and  menace. 

His  head  down,  his  shoulders  well  forward, 
and  holding  his  breath,  ho  kept  madly  on, 
only  guessing  the  progress  made  by  his  pur- 
suer from  the  breaking  of  the  smallest 
branches  as  he  burst  through  them,  and  the 
crackling  of  the  leaves  beneath  his  feet. 

An  oath,  a  stumble,  followed  by  a  cry  of 
triumph  from  Sir  Hugh ! 

The  ma-n,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  fence, 
had  placed  his  foot  upon  the  decaying  tree 
trunk,  so  dangerously  hidden  in  the  water  and 
among  the  ferns. 

Crash !  and  not  only  the  foot,  but  a  portion 
of  the  leg,  sunk  through  the  bark,  as  though 
it  hnd  been  made  of  egg-shells ;  and,  thus  sud- 
denly checked  in  his  headlong  flight,  the  man 
came  heavily  to  the  ground. 

In  a  moment  he  was  up  again  on  his  knees, 
and  in  another  moment  he  would  have  been 
upon  his  feet,  when  a  firm  hand  grasped  him 
by  the  shoulder,  and  a  voice  panting  with 
exertion,  and  hoarse  with  passion,  sounded 
like  a  death-knell  in  his  ear. 

*'  Stand  up,  and  let  me  see  your  face  I  At- 
tempt to  escape  me  now,  and  1*11  strangle 
your 

With  a  desperate  and  powerful  effort,  the 
man  threw  him  off ;  and,  rising  to  his  feet, 
turned,  and,  for  the  first  time,  faced  him. 

There  was  a  bright  flash,  a  sliarp  report. 


and  the  baronet,  who  was  again  advancing, 
threw  up  his  arms  convulsively,  and,  with  a 
groan,  fell  forward  on  his  face. 

Half  an  hour  later,  two  persons  were  stand- 
ing beneath  the  branches  of  the  old  yew-tree. 

The  one,  a  woman,  extended  her  hand, 
which  the  other,  a  man,  bent  over  and  respect- 
fully kissed. 

"  You  may  safely  trust  in  me,"  he  said ; 
***!  will  be  as  silent  as  the  grave." 

"  Time  presses,"  she  answered.  "  Another 
day,  and  the  help  may  come  too  late.  Oh, 
believe  me,  if  the  necessity  had  not  been  im- 
mediate, I  would  not  have  risked  so  much  na 
I  have,  done  in  meeting  you  here,  without  my 
husband's  knowledge." 

"You  shall  have  no  reason,  Helen  —  "he 
checked  himself,  as  she  half-raised  her  hands 
with  a  gesture  of  entreaty  —  **  pardon  me.  Lady 
Willougliby  —  to  repent  the  confidence  placed 
in  me  to-night.  As  you  say,  not  a  moment  is 
to  be  lost,  and  not  a  moment  shall  be  lost.  I 
will  return  to  Ormsby  Towers  at  once;  the 
preparations  I  have  to  make  will  be  brief  to 
enable  me  to  catch  the  6.80  np-train,  and 
reach  London  so  that  the  money  may  be  lodged 
in  time  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  you  fear." 

"  A  catastrophe,"  she  added,  with  a  sob. 
**  which,  should  it  occur,  can  have  but  one 
result  —  hopeless  ruin  and  disgrace.  In  such 
a  matter.  Sir  Hugh  would  be  pitiless.  Inca- 
pable of  aught  that  could  dishonor  his  own 
name,  he  would  extend  no  mercy  to  another." 

*'Butin  such  a  case  as  this,"  said  Mr. 
Ormsby,  — for  Mr.  Ormsby  it  was,  — **  surely 
he  would  not  —  " 

Again  she  stopped  him,  with  the  same  im- 
ploring gesture. 

**You  do  not  know  Sir  Hugh.  In  such  a 
case  as  this,  he  would  be  as  adamant.  But 
you  must  not  think  harshly  of  him  for  tliat. 
For  my  sake,  he  has  done  much  —  very  much ; 
and,  alas !  that  I  should  have  to  say  it,  to  be 
again  and  again  deceived  —  laughed  at,  scoffed 
at,  and  betrayed ! " 

**  And  you?  "  said  Percival  Ormsby,  making 
a  movement  as  if  he  would  take  her  out- 
stretched hands  in  his,  but  she  drew  hastily 
back,  —  *'  why  should  the  burden  of  so  much 
guilt  and  sorrow  fall  on  you  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head,  and  smiled  sadly. 

<*  It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  woman,"  she 
said,  **  that,  in  this  world,  her  cross  should  be 
the  heaviest  to  bear ;  and  as  long  as  the  suffer- 
ing is  only  my  own,  I  will  bear  mine  witliout 
a  murmur." 

**Yoa  are  an  angel,  Helen!"' exclaimed 
Ormsby,  passionately.     "  Your^ii^ole  life  haa 
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been  one  of  generous  self-sacrifice.  Ah  I  had 
it  been  otherwise  —  could  we  only  hare  fore- 
seen the  future,  —  how  different  —  " 

*'  Hush !  you  are  forgetting  your  promise, 
Percival  Ornisby.  What  is  done  cannot  be 
undone ;  and  we  must  let  the  dead  Past  bury 
its  dead." 

"Would  you  undo  it,  if  you  could ?**  he 
asked,  eagerly. 

'*  I  am  a  mother,"  was  her  calmly  reproach- 
ful reply.  **  You  have  not  yet  seen  my  little 
Maud;  nil  the  happiness  that  is  possible  for 
me  on  earth  is  centred  in  my  child.  Have 
you  not  also  something  to  live  for,  Percival  ?  " 
For  the  first  time  during  that  strange  interview 
she  called  him  by  his  Christian  name,  and 
touched  his  arm  momentarily  as  she  did  so. 
"You  have  a  son  —a  noble  boy,  Pm  sure;  a 
son  that  should  bring  both  pride  and  hope  to  a 
father's  heart." 

"  Cyril  is  all  that  I  could  wish,"  said  Ormsby , 
resuming  his  former  half-distant,  respectilil 
tone.  "We  will  pray,  Helen,  that  our  chil- 
dren may  be  happier  than  ourselves!  And 
now  "  —  for  Lady  Willoughby,  with  a  sort  of 
shiver,  drew  her  shawl  about  her,  as  anxious 
to  depart —  "let  me  see  you,  at  least,  some 
little  way  through  the  wood.  You  heard  the 
report  of  a  gun  just  now  —  a  sure  sign  that 
some  poaching  fellows  are  about." 

*'  No,  no !  Jane  Steer  has  arranged  to  meet 
me  just  outside  the  new  oak  plantation." 

"You  can  trust  her?" 

"  With  more  than  my  life." 

"  But  the  risk  in  passing  through  the  wood 
alone?" 

"The  greatest  risk  is  over  when  we  have 
said  good-by ! "  She  extended  her  hand 
frankly,  and  he  clasi>ed  it  in  both  of  his. 
"  Heaven  bless  you,  Percival,  for  your  good- 
ness to  me  this  night  I  —  and  —  farewell  I " 

The  hand  was  withdrawn  as  quickly  as  it 
was  given ;  and  while  the  sound  of  those  part- 
ing words  still  lingered  in  his  ears,  Percival 
Ormsby  was  alone. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

I>OWK  AMONO  THB  YXBKS. 

We  are  still  in  the  Silvery  Wood. 

The  eventful  night  has  nearly  run  its  course ; 
and  tlie  paoon,  gliding  from  cloud  to  cloud,  as 
from  tent  to  tent,  is  calling  together  her  scat- 
tered hosts  of  stars « in  preparation  for  retreat 
before  the  coming  day. 

Very  calm  is  the  moon's  white  face  as  she 


looks  down  upon  the  little  wood —  veiy  calm 
and  impassible ;  for  though  she  has  much  of 
beauty,  she  has  nothing,  whatever  poets  and 
dreaming  lovers  may  affirm,  of  warm-he;irted 
love  and  generous  sympathy.  Yet  never  did 
moon  shed  her  sad  beams  upon  a  scene  more 
full  of  horror  than  the  one  she  looked  on  now. 

Kneeling  among  the  fern,  a  woman  supports 
the  head  of  a  man  on  her  knees ;  while  near 
her,  and  speaking  below  their  breath,  are  two 
other  men,  who  look  on,  awe-struck,  as  if  un- 
certain what  to  do. 

One  of  these  men  is  Daniel  Scratton,  the 
land-agent;  the  other,  JoelNorris,  thckocpor. 

The  man  with  his  head  upon  the  woman  ^ 
knees  is  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby ;  and  the  woman, 
who  moans  pitifully,  while  she  rocks  herself  to 
and  fto,  is  his  wife. 

Very  sad  to  see  is  that  monotonous  motion, 
backwards  and  forwards ;  and  yet  more  sad  to 
hear  is  that  low,  ceaseless  wailing  which  es- 
capes her  lips  as  she  nurses  the  head  upon  her 
lap ;  but  there  is  no  movement  in  Sir  Hugh  — 
no  voluntary  movement  —  though  his  face  is 
turned  upwards  to  the  face  which  is  bent  over 
it. 

A  dark  frown  is  on  the  baronet's  brow,  and 
his  teeth  are  set  firmly  together,  like  the  teeth 
of  one  who  prepares  for  a  deadly  struggle ;  yet 
the  arms  fall  nerveless,  and  the  hands  trail  in 
the  fern,  listless  and  unresisting  as  water- 
weeds  trail  in  a  stream,  yielding  to  each  mo- 
tion of  the  current. 

Is  he  dead  ? 

Yes,  surely,  or  what  means  that  small, 
round  hole  in  the  forehead,  with  dark  blue 
edges,  from  which  the  blood  oozes  very  slowly , 
drop  by  drop  ? 

"What's  to  be  done,  Muster  Scratton?" 
asks  the  frightened  keeper,  speaking  in  the 
land-agent's  ear.  "  I  be  so  turned  over  and 
over,  loike,  that  T  can  think  of  nothin'." 

"The  first  thing  to  be  done,"  answered 
Scratton,  who  was  very  pale,  speaking,  like 
his  companion,  in  a  whisper,  "  is  to  get  Lady 
Willoughby  back  to  the  hall.  You're  sure 
Sir  Hugh  is  "  —  he  hesitated ;  then  said  with  a 
shudder  —  "  quite  dead?  " 

"  There  be  noa  doot  o'  that.  Whoever  fired 
the  bullet  knew  where  to  aim.  A  man  doesn't 
get  struck  in  a  place  like  this," — and  he 
touched  the  centre  of  his  forehead,  — »  "  an'  live 
very  long  arterward.  Why,  he  must  ha'  died 
directly,  even  afore  he  could  ha'  called  out  th* 
name  of  his  murderer." 

"  That  is,  if  he  knew  it,"  said  Scratton.  "  It 
is  my  opinion  he  must  have  been  waylaid,  and 
shot  from  behind  a  tree  or  bush." 

"  Veiy  loike  —  very^loij^ej^^  ^i)nie  of  these 
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poaching  chaps  would  stick  at  nothin';  an* 
they'd  as  lief  take  the  life  of  a  man  as  that  of 
a  hare." 

**  When  I  oame  upon  Sir  Hugh's  horse,  tied 
to  a  tree,  just  where  the  bridle-path  ended,  my 
mind  misgave  me  that  something  was  wrong," 
said  Scratton.  "  So  I  secured  my  own  horse 
to  a  branch,  and  plunging  into  the  wood  at  a 
Tcnturc,  wandered  about  at  random." 

**  Till  I  heard  your  shout,  and  answered  it," 
continued  the  keeper — for  Scratton  had 
paused,  startled  by  another  plaintive  cry  from 
Lady  Willoughby,  who  still  continued  her 
monctonous  movement,  backwards  and  for- 
wards, forwards  and  backwards,  as  she  sat, 
her  husband's  head  in  her  lap,  crouched  down 
upon  the  ground.  "  I  was  moighty  glad  to 
hear  a  human  voice,  I  can  tell  'ee,  and  glad  to 
find  that  voice  belonged  to  a  friend,  askin' 
your  pardon  fbr  takin'  the  liberty  of  callin'you 
^o ;  but  you  knows  what  I  mean.  Muster  Scrat- 
ton." 

^'  And  you  found  Lady  Willoughby  seated 
as  she  now  is  when  you  first  came  upon  "  — 
ngain  Scratton  hesitated  as  seeking  a  word  — 
'•upon  them?" 

"  It  was  hoarin*  her  moans,  poor  lady,  that 
broupfht  me  to  the  spot,"  replied  tho  keeper. 
"  *  Bill,*  said  I— Bill's  my  man,  and  a  good 
man  he  is  too,  Muster  Scratton  —  one  who  can 
be  depended  upon  — a  man  with  small  wages, 
and  a  large  family,  but  that  honest  that  if  you 
put  a  pheasant  or  a  hare  in  's  pocket,  he'd  —  " 
and  he  paused. 

"  Never  mind  what  Bill  would  or  would  not 
do,"  said  Scratton,  with  something  of  his  usual 
impatience.  "You  were  speaking  of  Lady 
Willoughby." 

"I  were.  'Bill,'  said  I,  *  did  you  hear 
that?'  —  *Ye8,  Muster  Norris,'  ses  he  —  for 
Bill's  one  of  them  as  knows  their  place,  and 
never  speaks  of  his  or  to  his  superiors  without 
putting  a  handle  to  their  names ,  —  *  yes.  Muster 
Norris,'  ses  he.  *  It's  down  there  agin  the 
plantation-fence ;  but  it  isn't  a  partritch,  and  it 
isn't  a  hare.'  —  *  It's  something  livin',  at  any 
rate,'  I  ses,  for  I  was  always  quick  at  a  guess ; 
and  so  we  drops  down  the  bank,  and  round  by 
the  big  beech  clump,  and  makes  our  way 
through  the  ferns  to  this  very  spot  where  we're 
now  standin'." 

Here  Scratton  grasped  the  keeper's  arm,  and 
drew  him  further  away  from  where  Lady 
Willoughby  was  seated. 

'*  Not  so  loud !  not  so  loud  1 "  he  said.  "  You 
found  her  ladyship  here,  seated  as  she  now  is, 
with  her  dead  husband's  head  in  her  lap?" 

Joel  Norris  nodded. 

*'  Did  you  make  no  search  in  the  planta- 


tion?"—  and  without  himself  looking  in  the 
direction,  Scratton  jerked  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder  —  *.*  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
wood?" 

"Search!    What  for?" 

"The  assassin;  the  man  or  men  who  hare 
done  this  dreadful  deed." 

**  No,  Muster  Scratton,"  replied  the  keeper, 
gravely,  "  I  did  nothin'  of  the  kind — for  why  ? 
Them  as  did  the  mischief  wasn't  likely  to  stay 
about  the  place  to  contemplate  it.  I'd  as  much 
as  I  could  do  to  soothe  the  poor  lady.  She 
took  on  dreadful  at  fust ;  but  afterwards  got 
quiet  a  bit ;  leastways,  as  quiet  as  she  is  now." 

"  What  could  have  brought  her  here?  "  mut- 
tered Scratton,  speaking  to  himself,  yet  half 
aloud. 

"  That's  what  puzzles  me,"  said  tlie  keeper, 
as  answering  a  question.  "When  we  fust 
came  upon  her,  sittin'  there  so  white  and 
strange,  we  —  that  is  Bill,  and  me  —  both  took 
her  for  a  ghost.  I  was  too  skeered  to  speak ; 
but  Bill,  who  on  the  wife's  side  has  had  several 
ghosts  in  his  family,  and  knows  somethin'  of 
their  ways,  begins  to  stammer  out  a  bit  of  his 
catechism,  when  a  moonbeam  comes  slantin' 
down  through  the  branches,  and  falls  direct  on 
her  face.  I  grips  Bill  by  the  arm,  stoppin' 
him  short  just  as  he  had  begun  again,  tryin* 
back  with  *  N  or  M  as  tho  case  may  be,'  and 
whispers  in  his  ear,  *  It's  my  lady  I '  But  I 
little  thought  then  whose  head  was  a-restin'  in 
her  lap." 

"And  she  said  nothing?  " 

"  Nothin'  that  we  could  rightly  figur*,"  re- 
plied the  keeper. 

"  She  mentioned  no  names?" 

"None  but  Sir  Hugh's  and  little  Miss 
Maud's.  She  spoke  'm  over  and  over  again, 
just  as  she's  speakin'  them  now,  poor  lady !  " 

He  stopped,  glancing  towards  the  miserable 
woman ;  then,  with  an  inborn  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, immediately  averted  his  face. 

Not  so  Scratton.  He  fixed  his  eyes  steadily 
upon  Lady  Willoughby,  and  listened  eagerly, 
endeavoring  to  catch  the  meaning  of  her 
words. 

"  There  is  no  peace  but  in  the  grave ! "  she 
said,  in  a  voice  so  full  of  sadness  that  even 
the  cold  heart  of  Scratton  had  a  momentary 
sensation  of  pity.  "  No  peace  anywhere  but 
in  the  grave  I  Of  late,  all  my  days  have  been 
full  of  sorrow ;  but  this  awful  night  is  full  of 
death!" 

Stooping  down,  she  kissed  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby's  rigid  lips,  and  whispered  softly,  "  It 
is  but  an  evil  dream,  my  poor  Hugh !  A  little 
patience,  and  our  pretty  Maud  will  come  and 
awaken  us  both." 
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I'hen,  guddenly  raising  her  head,  she  ap- 
peared to  listen. 

**  He  is  tVue  to  his  trust,  —  I  knew  he  would 
be  -^  and  that  disgrace,  at  least,  is  spared  our 
name.  Not  a  word  to  Sir  Hugh !  not  a  word  !  " 
and  she  laid  a  finger  on  her  lip.  **  Do  not  fear 
but  that  he  will  know  your  worth  in  time,  and 
thank  you  as  I  do.*'  After  again  pausing  for 
a  moment,  she  repeated  her  daughter's  name 
several  times,  as  ^railing  her  softly  to  her  side. 
*'  Maud!  Maud  I  Maud !  come  and  place  your 
face  beside  his  face.  He  never  frowns  when 
your  cheek  rests  against  his,  nor  when  your 
voice  whispers  words  of  baby-love  in  his  ear. 
Hugh,  dear  Hugh,  you  would  not  look  upon 
me  so  sternly  as  you  are  doing  now  if  you 
knewaU!" 

She  kissed  the  lips  of  her  dead  husband 
again  and  again,  then  relapsed  into  the  low 
monotonous  wailing,  which  to  the  listeners 
was  far  sadder  than  words.  Sadder  certainly 
in  one  respect  to  Daniel  Scratton,  for  he  had 
listened  with  avidity  to  even  her  wildest 
utterance,  weighing  each  unconnected  word  as 
he  would  have  weighed  and  tested  a  piece  of 
gold  which  he  hoped  to  put  out  at  interest 
and  turn  to  his  advantage. 

"  Here  comes  Bill,"  cried  the  keeper,  as  a 
confusion  of  voices  was  heard  in  the  wood, 
accompanied  by  the  snapping  of  twigs  and 
branches,  and  the  trampling  of  many  feet. 

As  the  noise  came  nearer,  lights  were  seen 
to  flash  among  the  trees,  and  the  keeper  was 
called  loudly  by  name. 

**  This  way,  lads,  this  way !  "  cried  Norris, 
hastening  to  meet  them ;  and  the  next  moment 
a  crowd  of  servants  belonging  to  the  hall,  who 
had  been  hastily  summoned  by  Bill,  the 
keeper^s  assistant,  burst  into  the  open  space ; 
but  though  prepared  beforehand  for  the  sad 
scene,  all  drew  back  silent  and  awe-struck  at 
the  spectacle  before  them. 

All  but  Jane  Steer,  who,  with  a  cry,  or 
rather  a  sob  of  anguish,  threw  herself  upon 
her  knees  beside  her  mistress,  and  clasping 
her  hands,  besought  her  to  speak  and  tell  what 
had  happened. 

At  the  first  sound  of  Jane's  voice.  Lady  Wil- 
loughby  raised  her  head  as  recognizing  it,  but, 
as  her  eyes  travelled  slowly  to  her  waiting- 
maid's  face,  the  former  vacant  look  came  back, 
and  after  gazing  at  her  in  a  weary,  puzzled 
way,  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  **  You'll  wake.  Sir 
Hugh  with  all  this  noise,  and  he'll  be  angry. 
Ko  one  must  wake  him  but  Maud.  When  he 
hears  her  speak,  he  will  smile  again;  never 
till  then." 

"Don't  you  know  me,  my  lady?"  asked 
Jane. 


It  was  evident  she  did  not,  for,  without  re- 
plying to  the  question.  Lady  Willoughby  com- 
menced repeating  to  herself,  in  a  low  yet 
audible  voice,  the  words  of  an  old  ballad, 
which,  as  Jane  knew,  had  been  a  favorite  one 
with  Sir  Hugh :  — 

"They  shot  him  dead  at  the  Nine-Stane  Rig, 
Beside  the  Headless  Cross ; 
And  they  left  him  lying  in  his  blood, 
Upon  the  moor  and  moss." 

"  Come  with  me,  my  lady  —  come  with  me," 
entreated  Jane,  endeavoring  to  take  her 
mistress's  hands,  while  her  own  eyes  streamed 
with  tears. 

But  Lady  Willoughby  drew  back  from  her 
touch,  repulsing  her  this  time  with  a  fretful 
impatience. 

"Who  are  you?  and  what  do  you  want 
here?  Go  away,  and  take  all  these  people 
away  with  you.  The  light  hurts  my  eyes." 
She  put  up  her  hand  to  her  forehead  with  the 
same  weary  sighing,  and  those  who  carried 
the  torches,  at  a  gesture  from  Scratton,  fell 
back. 

"  You  know  Dalton?  Surely,  my  lady,  you 
know  me  ?  ** 

The  speaker  was  a  white-headed  little  man, 
very  portly,  and  at  other  times  rosy  and  con- 
sequential; but  there  was  no  color  in  his 
cheeks  now,  down  which  the  tears  were  slowly 
trickling. 

Dalton  was  steward  to  Sir  Hugh,  and  had 
been  born  in  the  house  of  Sir  Hugh's  father. 
An  honest,  upright  servant,  trusted  and  re- 
spected both  by  the  baronet  and  his  lady. 

"  Surely,  my  lady,  you  know  me?  " 

She  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  as 
she  had  done  before  at  that  of  Jane  Steer,  but 
that  was  all. 

"  Know  you  1  how  should  I  know  you  ?  Ah  1 
yes,  I  know  you  well  enough  1  They  have 
sent  you,  thinking  your  white  hairs  may 
deceive  me,  and  I  shall  tell  you  where  he  is. 
Stoop  down  while  I  whisper,  for  Sir  Hugh 
would  be  angry,  very  angry,  should  he  hear." 

Dalton  hesitated,  but  she  motioned  impa- 
tiently with  her  hand,  and  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  obey. 

Waving  the  servants  still  further  back,  he 
stooped  down,  placed  his  ear  near  her  lady- 
ship's mouth,  while  Scratton  craned  his  neck, 
prepared  to  drink  in  every  word. 

"  He's  safe,  and  there'll  be  no  hearts  broken 
this  time ;  which  is  good  hearing  —  is  it  not?  " 

"Who's  safe?"  asked  Scratton,  eagerly, 
unable  to  restrain  his  curiosity. 

He  had  advanced  close  to  Lady  Willoughby, 
and  was  about  to  repeat  his  question,  when 
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old  Dalton  put  hiti  back,  saying,  somewhat 
sharply,  '*  Her  ladyship  is  in  no  state  for  fur- 
ther questioning.  All  w&  hare  to  do  is  to  get 
her  back  to  the  house.  We  will  then  com- 
municate with  the  proper  authorities." 

"Certainly;  quite  right,  Mr.  Dalton.  My 
own  opinion  exactly.  Poor  Sir  Hugh !  It  is 
tlic  most  dreadful  thing  that  has  ever  come 
within  the  range  of  my  experience.  The  mur- 
derer's shot  went  to  the  brain  at  once.  I  saw 
at  a  glance  that  all  the  medical  ud  in  the 
world  would  be  useless." 

"Just  so,"  responded  the  old  steward; 
"  nevertheless,  Tve  sent  off  a  mounted  mes- 
senger for  Doctor  Doldrum  to  make  the  requi- 
site examination  and  report.  Hush !  what  is 
her  ladyship  saying?  " 

"  She's  sinijing  again,"  said  Scratton,  a 
little  impatiently.  "  My  experience  isn't  large 
in  such  matters ;  but  in  all  I*ve  seen,  and  in  all 
I've  read,  no  sooner  does  a  woman  go  a  little 
off  her  head,  but  she  takes  to  singing.  It*s 
singular,  isn't  it?  " 

Mr.  Dalton  made  no  answer ;  he  was  busy 
giving  orders  to  the  servants,  who  had 
grouped  round  him. 

"It's  very  singular,"  continued  Scratton, 
plucking  viciously  at  his  cliin-tuft,  and  follow- 
ing up  his  idea. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  steward!s  pre- 
occupation, he  again  drew  near  to  Lady  Wil- 
loughby. 

•*  What  is  she  saying  now?  If  there's  one 
thing  I  hate  more  than  another,  it's  poetry. 
Yon  may  say  what  you  like,  if  you  only  say  it 
in  verse ;  a  whole  bushel  of  it  would  go  for 
nothing  as  evidence  in  court." 

And  the  land-agent  again  plucked  savagely 
at  his  chin-tuft,  as  Lady  Willoughby,  who  had 
yielded  passively  to  her  maid's  readjusting  her 
cloak  and  arranging  her  dishevelled  hair,  con- 
tiimed  to  repeat  from  the  old  ballad ;  — 

**  They  baricd  him  at  mirk  midnight, 
When  the  dew  fell  cold  and  still, 
Wlien  the  aspen  gray  forgot  to  play. 
And  the  mist  clung  to  the  hill." 

"  Thank  you !  You're  very  kind,"  she  said, 
as  Jane  Steer,  raising  her  mistress's  cold, 
white  hands  to  her  lips,  kissed  them  passion- 
ately;  "  though  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  or 
why  you  should  cry  f«)r  me.  Tears  will  do  no 
good ;  tears  never  yet  healed  a  broken  heart  — 
I  can  tell  you  that." 

She  looked  down  upon  the  stern,  fixed  face 
upon  her  knees,  and  for  the  last  time  kissed 
the  pale  lips,  as  D.ilton,  with  some  of  the  ser- 
vants whom  he  had  selected  for  the  task,  ap- 
proached to  lift  up  their  dead  master. 


As  they  raised  him,  Lady  Willoughby^ 
yielding  to  Jane's  affectionate  ministerings, 
rose  to  her  feet,  obeying  each  M'hisp^red  direc 
tion  with  a  sweet,  sad  smile,  and  a  childlike 
docility. 

"  I'm  to  be  chief  mourner,  tlien?  This  is 
a  cold  night  to  go  to  the  churchyard.  Wait  till 
the .  sun  gets  up,  and  who  knows  but  the 
warmth  may  wake  him?  Why  are  you  all  so 
impatient?"  and  she  repeated  again :  — 

"  They  dug  bis  grave  bat  a  bare  foot  deep. 
By  the  edge  of  the  Nine-Stane  Barn ; 
And  they  covcr'd  him  o*er  with  the  heather  flower. 
The  moss,  and  the  lady  fern.'' 

**  Come  with  me,  my  lady,"  said  Jane,  with 
difficulty  repressing  her  sobs ;  "  please  come 
with  me." 

**Wiiy  not?  I  don't  know  yon,  but  your 
voice  is  very  kind  and  gentle.  Where  is  your 
hand?  Take  mine  and  press  it  against  your 
heart.  I  would  press  it  against  mine,  but  my 
heart  is  colder  than  ice." 

And  so,  in  melancholy  procession,  husband 
and  wife  went  back  to  a  desolate  home. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
sirrnro  on  the  bodt. 

If  Gatford  could  ever  be  said  to  have  gone 
mad  with  excitement,  it  was  on  the  day  when 
the  inquest  was  held  at  the  "  White  Hart " 
inn,  upon  the  body  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby, 
Baronet,  of  Oakwoods  Park,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  the  same  inn  where  he  had  rested  on 
the  night  of  the  murder,  and  from  which  he 
had  ridden  to  iiis  death  in  the  wood. 

The  ash  of  his  last  cigar  was  still  on  the 
corner  of  the  old  oak  chimney-piece,  where  he 
had  knocked  it  off  as  he  stood  up  to  arrange 
his  overcoat ;  and  on  the  sideboard  were  the 
remains  of  a  decanter  of  wine,  he  having,  as 
the  reader  will  remember,  called  for  wine,  and 
drank  deeply  previous  to  his  departure. 

The  inquest  was  to  meet  at  twelve  o'clock ; 
but  from  a  much  earlier  hour  all  Gatford  had 
been  on  the  move ;  its  inhabitants,  male  and 
female,  forming  tliemsclvcs  into  innumerable 
juries  both  inside  and  outside  of  houses,  pro- 
nouncing all  kinds  of  opinions,  and  bringing 
in  every  variety  of  verdict  without  troubling 
the  coroner. 

Very  many  of  the  surrounding  gentry  Iiad 
ridden  in,  and  were  discussing  the  dreadful 
event  in  the  principal  rooms  of  those  leading 
hostelrics,  the  *•  White  Hart,"  "  Blue  Boar," 
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•«  Green  Dragon,"  and  "  Flying  Horse,"  while 
they  waited  the  arriral  of  the  coroner. 

The  squires  had  but  one  explanation  as  to 
the  manner  by  whidi  Sir  Hugh  hai^  como  by 
his  death,  and  that  explanation  was  comprised 
in  one  word  —  "  poachers." 

There  had  been  no  more  energetic  upholder 
of  the  rights  of  property  than  the  deceased 
baronet.  From  him,  as  a  ma;;i8trate,  Hodge 
or  Giles,  no  matter  what  the  excuse,  if  caught 
with  gun  or  snare,  knew  he  had  no  mercy  to 
expect,  for  Sir  Hugh  administered  the  cruel 
and  barbarous  game-laws  with  a  merciless  se- 
rerity. 

Many  a  brown  hand  had  clenched  itself  with 
vows  of  vengeance  as  the  key  of  Gatford  jail 
was  turned  upon  its  owner,  who  had  h:id  the 
presumption,  with  a  wife  and  seven  children, 
to  snare  a  rabbit  or  **fecd  on  partridge,  be- 
cause bread  was  dear." 

**  He  be  cruel  hard,  for  sure ! "  was  the  often 
expressed  opinion  of  the  **  country  side ;  "  and 
•ome  would  repeat  what  Hodge  or  Giles  had 
said  in  his  anger,  and  prophesy  that  ''  it  would 
coom  home  to  him  one  day." 

That  it  had  **  come  homo  to  him  "  was  evi- 
dently the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  squires, 
who,  if  allowed  to  act  for  themselves,  would' 
doubtless,  after  the  manner  of  those  *^  good 
old  times  "  they  lament  so  much,  have  arrested 
every  man  within  a  circuit  of  ten  miles  who 
had  a  poaching  reputation,  and  hung  him  up, 
as  a  wholesome  warning  to  others. 

Different  opinions  were  freely  broached  else- 
where, especially  in  Mrs.  Doldrum's  drawing- 
room,  where  Mrs.  Peck  had  '*  dropped  in  per- 
miscous,"  being  quite  surprised  and  delighted 
to  find  that  Mrs.  Captain  Harbottle  had,  in 
the  same  accidental  way,  looked  in  n  few  min- 
ates  before;  as  did  also  Mrs.  Podmore  a  few 
minutes  later ;  while,  to  culminate  the  pleasure 
and  surprise,  who  should  appear  but  Mrs. 
Daniel  Scratton,  thus  completing  a  snug  and 
social  party. 

**  Fearful  times  these,  ladies,"  said  Mrs. 
Scratton,  plunging  at  once  into  her  subject; 
**  when  persons  of  title  can*t  walk  their  own 
property  in  safety." 

'<  It  all  comes  of  those  radical  newspapers," 
observed  Mrs.  Harbottle.  '*  When  I  was  a 
child,  it  was  enough  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  be  able 
comfortably  to  spell  through  the  Church  Cale- 
chi«5m;  but,  now,  nothing  will  do  but  t^ey 
niu'-t  be  taught  like  their  betters.  As  dear 
C'lptain  Harbottle  often  said,  the  alphabet  is 
all  veiy  well  in  its  way,  but  he  never  knew  a 
puor  man's  child  fit  for  anything  once  it  had 
got  Icyond  two  syllables." 

*'  I  don't  see  what  reading  and  writing,  alpha- 


bets and  such  things,  have  got  to  do  with  the 
shooting  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,"  said  good 
Mrs.  Peck,  somewhat  sharply. 

**No,  nor  with  married  ladies  walking  out 
at  midnight,  and  risking  their  reputations,  to 
say  nothing  of  rheumatism,  to  meet  no  one 
knows  who." 

Mrs.  Doldrum  was  the  last  speaker,  and,  as 
usual,  accompanied  her  words  with  a  groan, 
which  was,  for  once,  taken  up,  with  the  soli- 
tary exception  of  Mrs.  Peck,  by  the  entire 
company. 

**  They  say  my  lady  has  gone  clean  out  of 
her  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Harbottle. 

**  It's  a  judgment!  "said  Mrs.  Scratton,  with 
all  the  viciousness  of  conscious  virtue. 

*'Poor  creetur!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Peck. 
**  I*m  sure  it*s  enough  to  turn  anybody's  brain, 
to  sec  one's  own  husband  shot  down  before 
one*s  eyes." 

*^  How  do  we  know  where  she  was  when  the 
baronet  was  shot  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Scratton. 

"  It's  quite  certain,"  put  in  Mrs.  Harbottle, 
"that  she  was  not  in  the  place  where  she 
ought  to  have  been ;  and  that  is  at  home,  and 
in  bed." 

''  Scratton  says,  tliat  when  Joel  Norris  and 
his  man  first  came  upon  her,  she  was  kneehng 
among  the  fern,  with  her  husband's  head  in 
her  lap.  It  was  a  great  shock  for  Daniel ;  he 
has  not  been  the  same  man  since." 

**  And  what  does  Mr.  Scratton  think, 
ma'am?  "  asked  Mrs.  Harbottle.  **  Of  course/* 
he  has  told  you  his  sentiments  upon  the  sub- 
ject." 

Tliis  was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  course, 
with  so  reserved  a  person  as  the  land-agent ; 
nevertlieless,  his  wite  pursed  up  her  tliin  lips, 
and  shook  her  head  mysteriously,  and  hinted 
that  she  knew  a  great  deal  more  thnn  she  felt 
it  would  be  proper  for  her  to  say  at  the  present 
early  j<tage  of  proceedings ;  which  skilful  move 
on  her  part  increased  her  importance  wonder- 
fully, and  drove  her  gossips  half-wild  with 
baffled  curiosity. 

**  Has  anybody  been  up  to  Oakwoods  —  any- 
body wiio's  reliable?  " 

To  this  query  of  Mrs.  Harbottle 's  two  ladies 
made  reply;  the  rcKpeciive  husbands  of  Mes- 
dames  Peck  and  Doldrum  having  visited  Oak- 
woods  thai  very  morning. 

**Peck  went  up  by  appointment,  to  see  Mr. 
Dalton,  and  settle  the  corn  account ;  for  when 
money's  owed,  money  must  be  paid,  as  Peck 
says  " 

**  But  what  did  they  he'ar?  "  asked  Mrs.  Har- 
bottle, who  was  impatient  of  all  digressious  but 
her  own. 

'*  Nothing  from  Mr.  Dalton,  for  the  old  gen- 
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tleman  was  too  mucb  cut  up  to  do  more  than 
write  out  the  receipt;  and  Mr.  Peck's  that 
tender-hearted  a  word  might  send  him  off  cry- 
ing. He  only  went  once  to  the  play  when  we 
was  spending  our  honeymoon  in  London,  now 
gone  twenty  year,  and  then  he  cried  to  that 
extent  I  was  afraid  he'd  take  cold,  and  made 
him  get  up  and  walk  about  till  he'd  dried  his 
ihirt-front." 

"If  ho  heard  nothing  from  Mr.  Dal  ton, 
p'raps  he  heard  something  from  somebody 
else?"  said  Mrs.  Podmore,  snappishly,  and 
putting  on  her  sharp  attorney  look. 

"lie  asked  to  see  Jane  Steer,  she  being  a 
sort  of  relative  of  ours." 

"  And  did  he  sec  her?  "  asked  all  the  roices 
in  chorus. 

"  Of  course  he  did.  She  would  not  leave 
my  lady  for  more  than  a  few  minutes;  but 
she  slipped  down  to  say  how  d'ye  do  and 
good-by  to  Dad'Jy  Peck,  as  she'd  been  uscil 
to  call  him  from  tlie  time  she  rode  to  Banbury 
Cross'on  liis  knee." 

**  Was  that  all  she  said? "  And  the  chairs, 
which  had  gradually  approached  nearer  to 
plump  Mrs.  Peck,  moved  back. 

*•  Peck  wouldn't  let  her  say  any  more  had 
she  wanted.  *  I  aint  come  a-spyin'  and  a-pry- 
in',  Jenny,'  said  my  old  man ;  *  and  as  I  shall 
ask  no  questions,  you  aint  called  upon  to  give 
no  answers.  Tliat  you're  a  good  lass,  I  know ; 
and  that  you'll  be  true  to  them  as  have  been 
^ind  to  you,  I  also  know ;  so  do  you  say  no- 
Ihink  to  nobody  till  you're  afore  them  as  have 
the  right  to  question,  and  who  it's  your  duty, 
as  an  honest  girl,  to  answer.' " 

Mr.  Peck's  fatherly  advice  to  Jane  Steer 
was  about  to  be  taken  up,  and  its  moral  senti- 
ments vigorously  combated  by  the  extra-legal 
Mrs.  Podmore,  whose  mind  had  always,  as 
her  husband  admiringly  said,  "  a-six-and- 
eightpenny  twist  in  it,"  when  Mrs.  Doldrum, 
with  her  usual  preliminary  groan,  gave  utter- 
ance as  follows  :  **  This  is  a  world  of  trouble. 
One  person  has  one  thing,  one  another,  and 
the  same  prescription  can't  be  made  up  for  all. 
One  tastes  only  the  aloes,  while  another  licks 
off  ihe  honey,  and  leaves  the  mixture." 

After  this  scrai>  of  philosophy,  which  would 
have  been  better  relished  by  her  hearers  had 
they  known  precisely  its  application,  Mrs. 
Doldrum  went  on  to  say  that  the  doctor  had 
been  summoned  to  Oakwoods  that  morning,  to 
meet  some  other  distinguished  practitioners,  to 
report  upon  Lady  Willoughby's  present  state 
of  health ;  the  result  of  the  inquiry  being  con- 
veyed in  one  terrible  word  —  insanity ! 

"  She  never  speaks  a  word  to  any  one,"  said 
the  doctor's  wife ;  •*  but  if  spo'Kcn  to,  without 


appearing  to  understand  what  is  said,  she 
places  her  finger  on  her  lip  witli  a  gesture  of 
caution,  and  then  again  relapses  into  her  usual 
lethargy." 

"Poor,  poor  thing!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Peck, 
the  tears  starting  to  her  kindly  eyes ;  "  and  it 
was  but  t'other  day  she  seemed  to  have  every- 
thing that  could  make  life  happy — rauk,^ 
beauty,  fortune.  But  surely,  she  knows  her 
child,  little  Miss  Maud?  " 

Mrs.  Doldrum  shook  her  head. 

"  She  knows  no  one,  not  even  her  child. 
Her  mind,  to  repeat  the  doctor's  words,  is  a 
perfect  blank." 

"  And  was  it  really  she  who  was  seen  coming 
out  of  a  second-class  carriage  at  the  railway- 
station?"  asked  Mrs.  Harbottle. 

"  That's  positive,"  replied  Mrs.  Podmore,  in 
her  sharp,  incisive  way.  **  The  porter,  the  tick- 
et-taker, and  Richard  Goodeve  will  swear  to  it." 

'*  It's  a  mystery,  if  ever  there  was  one," 
sighed  Mrs.  Peck;  "but  I  suppose  time  will 
clear  it  up,  as  it  does  all  other  things." 

We  will  now  leave  this  conclave  of  gossips, 
and,  crossing  the  High  Street,  which  is  almost 
as  much  crowded  as  at  election  time,  peep  into 
the  office  of  Mr.  Daniel  Scratton. 

That  gentleman,  dressed  in  his  best,  — for  he 
is  to  be  one  of  the  chief  witnesses  at  the  in- 
quest, —  occupies  his  favorite  position  on  the 
hearth-rug,  with  his  back  to  the  flre ;  but  Mrs. 
Scratton  had  spoken  correctly  when  sho  said 
recent  events  had  worked  a  surprising  change 
in  her  husband. 

His  face  was  not  only  pale,  but  livid;  his 
features  were  pinched  and  drawn ;  and  though, 
both  in  speech  and  manner,  he  was  as  harsh 
and  overbearing  as  ever,  a  keen  observer  would 
have  noticed  a  wandering,  nervous  look  in  his 
small  eyes,  which  added  an  expression  some- 
thing like  fear  to  the  suspicious,  cunning  look 
they  habitually  wore. 

Close  to  the  offlce-door,  his  hand  upon  the 
lock,  was  Richard  Goodeve.  There  was  little 
or  no  change  to  describe  in  him.  The  face  had 
the  same  stern,  unbending  look;  tho  heavy 
brows  were  gathered  as  closely  together ;  and 
there  was  the  same  resolute,  almost  savage, 
clasp  of  tho  mouth. 

"When  do  you  leave?"  asked  Scratton, 
continuing  a  conversation. 

*  •  To-morrow.  AU  my  preparations  are  made. 
Podmore  would  have  put  a  man  in  possession 
yesterday,  but  tlie  London  bloodsucker  has 
been  beforehand  with  him.  I  can't  be  worse 
off  wherever  I  go.  To-night,  I  shall  be  with- 
out a  roof  to  call  my  own." 

"And  Silas?" 

For  the  first  time,  a  suddet  spasni,  as  of 
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pain,  swept  over  the  dark  face  of  the  farmer ; 
but  he  answered  in  the  same  firm,  strong 
manner :  — 

"  He  stays  behind.  For  some  time  to  come, 
my  life  must,  perforce,  Se  a  rough  one.  I  can- 
not expect  one  so  young  to  face  what  I  must 
face.  In  this  world  of  cruelty  and  oppression, 
a  few  severed  heartstrings  more  or  less,  count 
for  nothing ;  besides,  he  can  join  me  when  I 
haTe  a  home  to  offer  him." 

"  Where  does  he  go  to  in  the  meanwhile?*' 
he  asked. 

^*  To  an  aunt  of  his  —  an  eccentric  but  kindly 
woman,  who  will  treat  him  well,  both  for  his 
own  sake,  and  the  sake  of  those  who  are  gone.** 

**IfI  can  be  of  service  to  the  lad  — " 
Scratton  was  commencing,  when  the  farmer 
stopped  liim,  speaking  in  his  usual  abrupt, 
emphatic  way. 

•*  You  can  be  of  no  service  to  him.  If  it 
were  possible,  I  would  have  Silas  forget  everj* 
face  that  I  have  known.  That  is  not  possible ; 
bat.  for  his  own  happiness,  it  is  well  he  should 
have  no  unnecessary  reminder  of  a  painful  past. 
I  thank  you  for  the  offer  you  wore  about  to 
make,  whatever  it  was ;  and  I  decline  it." 

"You're  a  rough  chap,  Richard,  and  will 
bare  your  own  way." 

**My  own  way  I" 

The  farmer's  hand  quitted  the  lock,  and  he 
made  a  step  or  two  forward,  his  face  becoming 
deep-red,  almost  purple,  from  a  fierce  but  mo- 
mentary excitement. 

**  When  have  I  had  my  own  way?  Could  I 
have  had  my  own  way,  Daniel  Scratton,  I 
would  have  lived  and  died  an  honest  man, 
leaving  behind  me  a  name  which  my  boy  could 
point  to  on  my  tombstone  as  a  name  to  be 
proud  of.  Circumstances  have  killed  nearly 
all  that  was  once  good  in  me.  Do  you  believe 
in  such  a  thing  as  ill-luck?" 

**  I  believe  in  luck,"  replied  Scratton ;  "  and 
have  every  right  to  do  so.  I  was  bom  in  a 
workhouse,  and — " 

"And  you  are  now  rich  enough  to  drive 
others  there.  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  all  about  that  I 
You've  had  the  luck,  and  I've  had  the  ill-luck. 
You've  picked  up  a  silver  spoon  to  slir  your 
porridge  with,  while  I've  had  to  fashion  one 
for  myself  out  of  horn — a  very  unnecessary 
trouble,  having  no  porridge  to  stir.  Only  di)n't 
talk  about  a  houseless  wretch  like  me  having 
my  own  way  —  it  squnds  like  laughing  at  me, 
and  I  can  stand  everything  but  that." 

"  Of  course  you  can ;  and  it's  the  very  last 
thing  a  friend  would  do.  Where's  my  hat, 
Sprules  ?  I  bad  it  in  my  hands  a  few  minutes 
ago !  Confound  you,  look  about,  and  find  my 
bat!" 


As  Scratton  said  this,  himself  bustling  about 
all  the  time  with  a  somewhat  ostentatious  haste, 
his  eyes  wandered  again  and  again  in  the  di- 
rection of  Richard  Goodeve's  face. 

Nothing  could  be  calmer  than  the  farmer's 
aspect. 

The  angry  flash  had  departed  as  suddenly  as 
it  came,  and  he  glanced  about  him,  following 
tlie  lean  clerk's  movements  with  something  like 
a  smile. 

"Why,  there's  your  hat!"  he  said,  after 
watching  Scratton  and  his  clerk  diving  about 
under  table  and  desk  till  tlieir  heads  had  come 
more  than  once  in  violent  contact ;  "  there,  in 
the  ash-box." 

"  Dear  me,  and  so  it  is ! "  cried  the  land- 
agent,  harshly  plucking  it  out  of  that  recep- 
tacle. "  It  must  have  fallen  off  the  chimney- 
piece  while  we  were  talking'.  Brush  it,  Sprules, 
do  you  hear?  and  be  quick  about  it.  Sack- 
cloth and  ashes  may  be  adniissiMe  in  a  flixura- 
tivo  point  (»f  view,  hut  a  man  must  be  divs^sed 
respectably  in  Gatford." 

The  land-agent  and  the  farmer  crossed  the 
High  Street  together ;  the  former  fidjioty  and 
nervous ;  the  latter  treading  firmly,  and  curi- 
ously examining  the  scene. 

A  large  crowd  had  assembled  in  front  of  the 
"  White  Hart."  On  its  stops  were  gathered 
many  of  the  Gatford  notabilities. 

They  recognized  rich  Daniel  Scratton  — 
Miser  Scratton  —  with  much  bowing  and  out- 
ward cordiality,  but  very  few  greeted  Riehard 
Goodeve.  All  knew  that  he  was  not  only  a 
ruined  man,  l-ut  that  a  London  usurer  —  one 
of  the  advertising  money-lender?,  it  was  said 
—  had  taken  in  execution  all  that  had  remained 
to  him  of  house  and  land. 

"  A  bad  business  this.  Sir  Henry," said  Serat- 
ton,  bowing  very  often,  and  very  low,  to  a  tall, 
handsome,  elderly  gentleman,  who  but  slightly 
returned  his  many  salutations.  *'  A  loss  to  the 
country  in  general  —  a  heavy  and  irreparable 
loss.  I  have  served  poor  Sir  Hugh  for  very 
many  years." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Scratton,  in  ^hat  case 
that  you  feel  the  loss  keenly,"  replied  the 
gentleman  he  had  designated  as  Sir  Henry. 
**  Who's  that  man?  "  he  asked  suddenly,  indi- 
cating Goodeve,  who  was  listening?  to  somo- 
thini;  which  a  man  was  reading  aloud  from  a 
newspaper  to  a  group  of  people  wlu)  had  col- 
lected eagerly  around  him.  **  It's  a  fine,  stnmg 
face." 

"  That's  Goodeve,  of  Denton  Heath,  a  most 
unfortunate  man,  as  you  may  have  heard,  Sir 
Henry." 

**  What,  Richard  Goodeve,  a  dangerous, 
poaching  fellow  ?    Yes,  I've^heard.  of  ^I'm,  and 
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heard  anything  but  good.    He  has  the  look  of 
a  man  nevertheless." 

The  gentleman  turned  upon  his  heel,  and, 
without  taking  further  notice  of  Scratton,  en- 
tered the  hotel. 

"  Curse  you !  **  muttered  the  land-agent,  be- 
tween his  teeth,  as  he  looked  after  him.  "  You 
despise  me,  Sir  Harry  Calverly,  do  you?  Tm 
dust  and  dirt,  scum,  and  worse  than  scum,  in 
your  eyes ;  hut  I  know  who  has  a  mortgage  on 
your  estate,  high  and  mighty  as  you  think  your- 
self. Master  of  the  hounds  —  bah!  You 
•  spend,  and  I  save!  You're  the  best  rider  in 
the  county;  but,  if  there*s  any  power  in 
money,  Til  back  myself  to  win  the  race  in  the 
long  run.  Ah,  doctor  1  is  that  you?  Come 
from  Oakwoods,  I  suppose  ?  "  This  to  a  grave 
little  man,  in  a  white  necktie  and  black  suit, 
who  now  sidled  up,  looking  very  like  an  under- 
taker—a personage  whh  whom,  if  his  enemies 
might  be  believed,  his  style  of  practice  brought 
him  into  pretty  constant  connection. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Scratton ;  yes.  I  was  specially 
summoned  to  meet  two  of  my  confreres,  most 
eminent  physicians  —  I  may  say  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians  —  who  arrived  from  London 
yesterday  evening.  They  might  have  gone 
over  to  Oakwoods  at  once ;  but  no,  Mr.  Scrat- 
ton, no,  not  a  step  would  they  budge  without 
Doldrum.  *We  can't  move  in  this  matter 
without  Doldrum,'  they  said.  *■  Doldrum  is  a 
name  known  to  us  in  London,  and  we  shall 
feel  safer,' —  safer  was  the  word,  —  *  if  we  may 
be  permitted  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  assist- 
ance.* It's  astonishing,  —  it's  really  quite  as- 
tonishing in  these  days,  Mr.  Scratton,  how  a 
name  travels.  Do  you  do  anything  in  this 
wny?"  and  the  doctor  tendered  his  snuff-box, 
a  gold  one.  "Neat  thing,  isn't  it?  Gift  of  a 
patient,  who,  grateful  creature,  is  now  no 
more.  This" — showing  a  ring — **was  also  a 
legacy.  And  so  was  this  breast-pin.  Very 
gratifying  mementos — very  gratifying." 

"But  you  haven't  told  mo  how  you  found 
Lady  Willoughby ;  better,  I  hope?  " 

"  Quite  the  contrary,  Mr.  Scratton,  T  grieve 
to  be  oblip:ed  to  say  —  quite  the  contrary.  The 
mind  gone  —  completely  gone !  A  sad  thing, 
sir  —  a  very  sad  thing." 

"You  think  so?''  said  a  voice  close  to  the 
doctor's  ear,  for  all  were  now  crowding  into 
the  hotel.  "  Under  the  circumstances,  many 
would  deem  it  a  hnppy  thing  for  the  lady." 

The  doctor  tried  to  twist  himself  round  to 
answer,  but  the  crowd  took  him  off  his  feet, 
and  he  was  borne  rapidly  on ;  while  Richard 
Goodeve  —  for  it  was  the  farmer  who  had 
spoken  —  followed  after  him,  but  more  slowly. 


his  broad  shoulders  successftilly  stenmiing  the 
tide  of  the  pushing  and  eager  crowd. 
The  inquest  had  commenced. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   INQUEST  AT  THE   "WHITE  HAHT. 

The  doors  of  the  "White  Hart"  inn  are 
blocked  up  by  an  eager  and  curious  crowd, 
unable  to  gain  an  entrance  into  the  long-room, 
where  the  inquest  is^  being  held. 

From  time  to  time  the  news  of  what  is  going 
on  within  passes  to  those  outside,  flashing  with 
electric  rapidity  from  tongue  to  tongue,  and, 
gathering  as  it  goes,  greatly  confuses  the  never 
over-clear  Gatford  intellect  with  contradictory 
reports. 

As  in  some  great  convulsion  of  nature, 
every  strata  gets  mixed,  so  the  usually  rigid 
rules  that  govern  society  in  Gatford  become, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  singularly 
lax;  and  Mrs.  A.  eagerly  accepts  a  scrap  of 
news  from  Mrs.  B.,  to  whom,  but  a  few  days 
since,  she  would  not  have  vouchsafed  a  nod 
of  recognition. 

From  each  separate  camp  of  gossip  and 
scandal  scouts  are  sent  forth  to  glean  fresh 
intelligence ;  and  he  or  she  who  brings  back 
that  which  is  most  highly  spiced  has  the 
best  welcome. 

The  jury,  summoned  by  the  coroner,  is  lis- 
tening with  all  its  ears  —  which  issayingmuch 
for  a  country  jury,  where  the  ears  are  of  the 
longest  dimensions  —  to  the  statements  made 
by  the  various  witnesses;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  feminine  jury,  which  had  been  self- 
elected  to  sit  at  Mrs.  Doldrum's,  is  busy 
weighing  every  fragment  of  evidence  which 
its  emissaries  can  collect,  and  are  ready  to 
pronounce  a  verdict  long  before  the  coroner. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  and  it  would  be 
wearisome  to  the  reader,  to  enter  into  the  oft- 
repeated  details  of  a  coroner's  inquest. 

It  will  be  sufficient,  for  the  purpose  of  our 
story,  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  evidence 
taken,  and  report  whatever  conclusion  is 
come  to. 

The  body  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  had  been 
duly  visited  and  identified  at  the  Hall ;  Dr. 
Doldrum  had  made  the  requisite  examinntion 
and  report ;  so  that  the  jury  was  at  last  suffi- 
ciently convinced  that  the  baronet  was  dead 
and  —  but  this  was  after  much  further  reflec- 
tion—  that,  having  received  a  bullet  in  his 
head,  his  death  had  been  brought  about  l^y  any 
but  natural  causes. 
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The  first  vitness  examined  by  the  coroner 
was  Joel  Norris,  the  keeper,  who,  after  a 
lengthened  encomium  upon  his  companion, 
Bill,  and  many  digressions  as  to  the  number 
of  his  own  family,  the  difficulty  he  had  in  rear- 
ing them,  his  quarrel  with  a  maiden  aunt,  and 
some  particulars  concerning  a  brother-in-law, 
dead  some  five  years  ago  of  yellow  fever  in 
Jamaica,  testified  to  having  found  the  body  of 
Sir  Hugh  in  the  wood,  wiih  Lady  Willoughby 
sitting  among  the  fern,  and  supporting  her 
husband's  head  in  her  lap. 

**  The  moon  was  shinin'  full  upon  her  face, 
and  I  recognized  her  at  once  —  so  did  Bill. 
I  said  nothin'  at  fust,  being  too  much  taken 
aback  to  do  aught  hut  open  my  eyes ;  but  Dill 
cried  out,  *  I'm  blest  if  that  isn't  my  lady  or 
my  lady's  ghost ; '  then  stepping  forrard  —  for 
he's  that  bold  he'd  face  anything,  would  Bill 
—  he  saw  who  it  was  whose  head  she  iras 
nussing.  'It's  Sir  Hugh!*  ses  he,  tumbling 
back  quite  skeared,  and  grasping  me  by  the 
arm;  'and  stone  dead,  too,  or  I  never  seed 
the  face  of  a  corpse  afore ! '  That's  what  Bill 
said,  and  he  pinched  me  so  hard  while  he 
said  it,  that,  between  pain  and  fright,  I  gave 
a  (ry,  sharp  and  sudden,  like  a  trapped  hare. 
But  I  might  have  shreeked  loud  enough  to 
have  been  heard  from  theer  to  Lunnon  for 
any  eficct  it  had  upon  her  ladyship.  She 
never  raised  her  eyes  from  Sir  Hugh's  face, 
and  seemed  as  onconscious  of  me  and  Bill's 
being  theer  as  if  we  had  been  stocks  or 
stones." 

"Did  she  say  anything?"  asked  the  coro- 
ner. 

**  Not  to  us,  but  she  talked  a  deal  to  her- 
self. She  was  a-talking  to  herself  when  we 
^oom  upon  her." 

"  Can  you  remember  any  of  her  words  ?  " 

**  Not  many."  All  that  Joel  Norris  remem- 
bered was  that  her  ladyship  kept  whispering 
to  her  husband  that  he  was  not  to  wake  till 
little  Miss  Maud  came,  because  he  was  never 
stern  with  her,  and  when  she  was  by,  his  face 
always  wore  a  smile.  "  The  rest,"  continued 
the  keeper,  "was  wild  talk,  as  was  diffi- 
cult for  a  man  to  rightly  lay  hold  of.  It  was 
all  a  tangle,  without  any  beginning  or  end,  so 
to  speak.  Bill  might  remember  summat  of 
it;  but,  for  himself,  Joel  Norris,  he  took  no 
couni  of  anything  but  the  skecred  look  of  the 
kneeling  lady,  and  the  white,  fixed  face,  on 
her  knees." 

But  B'll,  who  was  the  next  witness,  ap- 
peared to  have  a  memory  even  less  tenacious 
than  his  chiefs  —  giving  as  a  reason  that 
"  such  was  the  fright  he  got,"  he  hadn't  been 
rightly  sober  since. 


As  nothing  was  to  be  got  out  of  Bill  more 
than  had  already  been  stated  by  Joel  Norris, 
he  was  dismissed  to  the  more  congenial  ele- 
ment of  the  tap-room,  where,  spirited  on  by 
his  too  generous  admirers,  he  indulged  in  the 
wildest  flights  of  ftincy  as  to  the  examination 
he  had  undergone,  fdl  of  which  being  duly 
reported  by  the  listening  scouts,  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Gatford  gossips  as  gospel. 

A  very  diff*erent  witness  was  Daniel  Scrat- 
ton. 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  remembering  the 
occurrences  of  that  sad  night  as  far  as  they 
came  under  his  individual  knowledge.  He 
spoke  of  his  having  been  sent  for  late  that 
evening  by  Sir  Hugh;  of  his  having  spent 
some  time  with  him  at  the  "White  Hart," 
talking  of  matters  of  business ;  of  his,  Scrat- 
ton's,  return  home,  and  uneasy  feeling  con- 
cerning the  excited  state  in  which  he  had  left 
Sir  Hugh,  —  a  feeling  which  had  induced  him 
to  repeat  his  visit  to  the  "  White  Hart."  And 
then  he  spoke  of  the  baronet's  hurried,  almost 
mad,  departure  from  the  stable-yard,  —  a 
statement  which  was  more  than  confirmed  by 
the  ostler. 

With  a  growing  apprehension  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  Scratton  explained  how  he 
had  caused  a  horse  to  be  saddled,  and  had 
ridden  after  his  patron;  how  he  had  mis£icd 
him,  and,  compelled  to  dismount  from  his 
own  horse,  had  wandered  about  in  the  wood, 
till,  attracted  by  the  cries  of  Norris,  he  had 
come  upon  the  sad  scene  already  described. 

Mr.  Dalton,  the  steward,  was  next  exam- 
ined. He  had  but  little  to  say,  and  that  little 
he  said  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion. 

The  one  important  thing  mentioned  in  his 
evidence  was,  that  when  "Bill,  the  keeper," 
had  brought  the  dreadful  intelligence  to  the 
hall,  search  was  immediately  made  for  Jane 
Steer,  her  ladyship's  maid  and  constant  com- 
panion. She  was  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the 
house,  but,  after  some  time,  was  discovered 
waiting,  as  she  herself  owned,  for  the  return 
of  her  mistress  at  one  of  the  private  entrances 
of  the  park. 

The  pocket-book  which  Mr.  Dalton  had 
sealed  up  in  the  presence  of  Daniel  Scratton 
was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  coroner. 

There  was  what  newspaper  reporters  would 
call   "an    immense    sensation"  when    Jane 
Steer  was  called  upon  to  give  her  evidence ; . 
and  very  clearly  and  calmly  indeed  that  evi- 
dence was  given. 

Her  mistress  had  suffered  much  in  her 
health  of  late ;  her  mind  had  appeared  to  her, 
Jane  Steer,  as  (she  could  find  no  better  word 
to  describe  it}  wandering.     On  the  night  in 
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question,  she  expressed  a  wish,  impatient  at 
her  long  confinement,  and  enticed  by  the 
beauty  of  the  moonlight,  to  take  a  walk  in 
the  wood.  When  out  of  the  park,  Jane  Steer 
had  remonstrated  with  her  ladyship  upon  the 
danger  she  ran  in  rising  thus  suddenly  from 
a  bed  of  sickness,  and  exposing  licrself  to  the 
night  air.  Lady  Willonghby,  usually  so  gen- 
tle and  considerate  to  all  beneath  her  in 
rank,  resented  the  remonstrance  in  a  manner 
that  made  Jane  still  more  nervous;  but  not 
daring  to  disobey,  she  had  remained  where 
she  was  rlirected  to  stay,  expecting  each 
minute  her  mistress's  return. 

Here  the  coroner  touched  —  and,  being  a 
gentleman,  delicately  touched  — upon  the 
great  Gatford  scandal. 

**  TV'as  her  ladyship  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
Oakwoods  secretly?" 

"No.  Where  there  was  perfect  liberty, 
no  secrecy  was  required." 

"Had  her  ladyship  never  left  her  home 
privately  and  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
husband?" 

How  could  she  answer  that?  She  was, 
after  all,  but  a  waiting-maid — a  servant  paid 
to  serve  her  mistress's  wants,  and  not  to  spy 
upon  her  actions. 

"  Yet,"  —  and  here  she  spoke  out  very 
clear,  though  her  face  was  strangely  pale,  — 
**  her  ladyship  had  done  nothing,  to  her 
knowledge,  unbecoming  a  lady,  or  without 
the  knowledge  of  Sir  Hugh,  her  husband." 

Was  this  truth? 

Certainly  not.  But  Jane  thought  of  the 
suffering  woman  in  the  desolate  home  —  of 
the  ever  kind  mistress,  and  generous  friend. 
Besides,  she  knew  nothing,  absolutely  noth- 
ing, of  Lady  Willougliby's  movements  out- 
side the  park  walls,  and  no  power  on  earth 
could  shake  her  belief  in  Lady  Willoughby's 
purity  and  goodness.  The  world  seemed  all 
arrayed  against  her.  The  more  need  that 
one  humble  servant  and  friend  should  remain 
true. 

"  The  reports  you  speak  of,  alluding  to  the 
Gatford  scandal,  are  false." 

Having  said  this  much,  Jane  refuses  dog- 
gedly to  reply  to  any  questioning  irrelevant 
to  tlie  present  inquiry,  as  insulting  to  her  lady 
nnd  degrading  to  herself.  What  she  knows, 
she  has  stated ;  others  may  draw  upon  their 
imagination  to  injure,  and,  by  defaming,  gain 
a  momentary  notoriety;  but  she,  Jane  Steer, 
speaking  out  very  plainly,  says  she  loves  her 
mistress,  bclieve's  her  to  be  everything  that 
is  pure  and  good  on  earth.  Sbe  knows  no 
more  than  she  has  said,  and  therefore  will 
speak  no  more. 


Evidence  is  tendered  regarding  the  veiled 
woman  on  the  railway  platform;  but  tliis  eiri- 
dence,  after  due  consideration,  the  coroner 
for  the  present,  declines  to  receive,  espe- 
cially in  face  of  the  distinct  denial  of  Jane 
Steer. 

There  still  remains  the  pocket-book  to  be 
examined. 

The  seal  affixed  by  the  old  steward  is 
broken,  and  after  several  papers  of  but  slight, 
importance  are  read,  the  ill-spelt  note  of 
warning  to  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  —  the  cow- 
ard letter  which  had  worked  out  so  dreadful 
a  result  —  was  read ;  and,  as  the  coroner  was 
in  duty  bound,  read  aloud. 

Ha!  at  last  the  scouts  have  something 
worth  telling  to  carry  back  to  their  employ- 
ers. The  quarry,  halting  before,  has  sunk 
death-stricken  at  last;  and  every  carrion 
bird  ~  and  their  name  is  legion  in  Gatford  — 
may  now  tear  and  rend  with  cruel  claw  and 
obscene  beak  in  safety. 

This  ill-spelt,  badly  expressed  letter  fur- 
nishes the  clue  that  is  wanted;  the  coarse, 
rough-hewn  arrow  is  sharply  barbed,  and 
strikes  the  mark  at  once. 

A  terrible  letter  —  a  letter  buttressed  round 
by  circumstances,  which  take  a  new  and  fatal 
meaning  read  by  its  light. 

The  coroner  looks  grave,  the  jurymen  look 
at  each  other,  then  look  at  the  coroner,  and 
form  their  faces,  to  the  best  of  their  abilities, 
after  the  fashion  of  his. 

Is  tHere  any  evidence  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  letter  —  this  dark  lantern 
of  a  letter,  which,  mysterious  in  itself,  and 
carefully  shrouded,  throws  a  light  upon  so 
much? 

Sir  Henry  Calverly  is  sworn,  and  makes  a 
statement  as  follows  :  — 

"Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  to  me  as  a 
brother;  he  had  no  thought  or  feeling,  as  I 
believe,  hidden  from  me.  On  the  day  which 
has  had  so  fatal  a  termination.  Sir  Hugh 
came  over  to  me  in  a  state  of  intense  excite- 
ment. It  appeared  that  rumors,  which  ho 
conceived  to  be  without  foundation,  but 
gravely  affecting  his  honor  if  left  uncontra- 
dicted, had  reached  his  ears ;  in  fact,  he  had, 
only  the  previous  night  inflicted  a  chasti<«e- 
ment  on  some  man  who  had  the  eflfVontery  to 
insult  Lady  Willoughby  to  her  husband's 
face." 

"  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  man.  Sir 
Henry  ?  "  asked  the  coroner. 

"Richard  Goodeve." 

It  was  not  Sir  Henry  Calverly  who  an- 
swered the  coroner's  question,  but  a  voice 
from  the  crowd  at  the  lower  portion  of  the 
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room;  and,  before  the  general  snrprise  was 
over,  the  fanner  had  himself  stepped  np  to 
the  table,  and  demanded  to  be  sworn. 

"  Have  yon  any  evidence  to  offer,  bearing 
upon  this  case?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Swear  this  man." 

And  Richard  Goodeve  was  sworn. 

Then,  once  more,  and  upon  his  oath,  he 
repeated  that  he  had  travelled  all  the  way 
from  London  with  Lady  Willonghby,  in  a 
second-class  carriage;  that  he  had  been 
enabled  to  thoronghly  recognize  her  by 
reason  of  the  accident  that  had  for  the  mo- 
ment removed  her  veil.  That  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  inform  Sir  Hugh  of  the  fact, 
her  ladyship  being  supposed,  at  the  time,  to 
be  confined  to  her  room  by  severe  illness. 
How  his  Information  had  been  received  he 
would  not  dilate  upon  now.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  wlio  bore  malice  against  the  dead. 

Evidence  regarding  the  identity  of  Lady 
Willoughby  with  the  second-class  passenger 
was  also  volunteered  by  the  railway  porter 
and  the  ticket-taker,  both  of  whom  had  seen 
her  on  the  platform. 

The  examination  of  Sir  Henry  Calverly 
was  resumed. 

**  When  Sir  Hugh  left  him  on  that  evening 
it  was  in  a  much  calmer  frame  of  mind,  and 
with  the  resolve  to  lay  the  whole  matter 
before  Lady  Willoughby  herself,  and  then  to 
act  as  after  events  might  determine." 

The  landlady  of  the  **  White  Hart"  was 
next  called. 

She  proved,  beyond  possibility  of  mistake, 
the  delivery  to  Sir  Hugh  of  the  letter  which 
had  led  to  such  deplorable  results.  It  had 
been  left  in  the  bar  by  a  sort  of  tramp,  who 
had  received  it,  as  he  stated,  from  a  stranger 
he  had  met  on  the  road.  Tliat  Lady  Wil- 
loughby's  condition  was  such  as  to  preclude 
all  idea  of  her  being  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  was  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  doctors. 

Then  it  began  to  be  whispered,  at  first,  but 
soon  the  report  was  uttered  louder  and 
louder,  that  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  Mr. 
Percival  Ormsby  had  been  seen  leaving  the 
Silvery  Wood  a  little  ailer  midnight.  That 
on  his  return  to  Ormsby  Towers  he  had 
called  up  his  valet,  and  ordered  him  to  pack 
up  a  small  valise,  with  which  he  had  driven 
over  to  a  somewhat  distant  station,  to  catch 
the  early  up-train. 

The  coroner  looked  very  grave;  and  the 
jurymen,  after  looking  at  the  coroner  again, 
eaaght  the  gravity  of  his  aspect,  and  shook 
their  heads  as  they  looked  at  each  other. 


Outside  the  **  White  Hart,"  the  excitement 
was  at  its  highest  pitch. 

Names  that  had  hitherto  only  been  con- 
nected  with  all  that  was  honorable  in  title 
and  position,  were  now  freely  uttered  by  the 
vulgar  mouths,  with  every  kind  of  injurious 
comment. 

The  female  jury,  sitting  at  Mrs.  Dold rum's, 
seized  with  delight  upon  each  ftesh  piece  of 
evidence  or  new  report,  which  blackened 
more  and  more  the  already  fust  deepening 
shadows  of  the  picture. 

Lady  Willoughby^s  insanity  was  pronounced 
to  be  remorse  by  these  humane  critics;  and 
Percival  Ormsby's  early  departure  for  Lon- 
don, on  the  morning  of  the  dreadful  event, 
was  spoken  of  by  these  amiable  ladies  as 
"  his  fiight  to  avoid  the  emissaries  of  justice." 

Mrs.  Scratton  had  guessed  how  it  would 
end  the  moment  she  had  heard  of  Mr.  Orms- 
by's  return  to  Ormsby  Towers.  Everybody 
knew  that  when  Miss  Helen  Fancourt  mar- 
ried Sir  Hugh,  it  was  a  match  for  money, 
and  that  her  heart  was  Percival  Ormsby's. 
Mrs.  Scratton  had  no  patience  with  such 
mercenary  proceedings;  her  own  marriage 
with  Daniel  Scratton  having,  of  course,  been 
one  of  the  purest  affection. 

Mrs.  Doldrum  grumbled,  lamented  the 
wickedness  of  the  world,  and  proceeded  to 
administer  her  usual  dose  of  bitters  to  the 
conversation. 

She,  too,  had  married  for  love ;  her  doctor 
was  one  of  the  best  and  cleverest  of  men  who 
ever  fingered  a  pulse;  not  like  that  blustra- 
tious  person.  Doctor  McTurk  (McTurk  was 
a  pushing  man,  and  the  best  patronized  in 
and  about  Gatford),  whose  draughts  were 
always  delivered  like  pistol  shots ;  *Mic  gener- 
ally"—  this  was  uttered  by  Mrs.  Doldrum 
with  an  acid  gijrgle— **  killing  his  man  with 
the  first  discharge." 

**But,"  put  in  Mrs.  Podmore,  eager  to  cap 
an  ill-natured  thing,  **as  his  practice  is 
usually  confined  to  the  married  classes,  he*s 
pretty  sure  to  gain  the  thanks  of  the  family." 

Here  Mrs.  Harbottle,  always  di.^gusted 
with  the  empty  pretensions  of  others,  quoted 
largely  from  the  Inte  Captain  Harbottle*s 
opinions  on  married  life.  There  were  but 
three  requisites  for  happiness  in  the  connu- 
bial state,  affirmed  that  noble  half-pay  officer 
—  virtue,  talent,  and  beauty.  Ho  treated 
money  as  nothing;  and  here  Mrs.  Harbottle 
modestly  cast  down  her  eyes.  *'I  had  no 
nioney  when  I  married  Marmaduke  Har* 
bottle." 

Mrs.  Peck  shook  her  kindly  head,  and  de- 
clared that  things  were    getting  jnere^  ai)<L 
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more  tangled.  "Until  they  had  proved  the 
worst,  she'd  always  believe  in  the  best,"  —  a 
declaration  of  opinion  which  lowered  her 
universally  with  her  iViends,  and  cansed  Mrs. 
Scratton  and  Mrs.  Harbottle  to  doubt,  when 
talking  over  the  matter  afterwards,  whether 
such  an  evidently  weak-minded  person  was 
fit  for  their  society.  Mr.  Peck,  however,  was 
what  is  called  a  warm  man;  and  despite  the 
arcadian  theories  propounded  by  the  two 
model  wives  above  mentioned,  money  did 
count  for  something,  even  in  Gatford. 

Mrs.  Podmore,  who  looked  at  all  things 
through  her  legal  spectacles,  invoked  the 
spirit  of  British  Justice  with  her  very  sharp- 
est sword;  and,  after  a  prolonged  and  ani- 
mated discussion,  Mrs.  Scratton  had  the  last 
word,  of  which  she  availed  herself  by  lament- 
ing the  decay  of  the  British  aristocracy,  of 
wliich  she,  Seraphina  Scratton,  though  averse 
ta  self-glorification,  avowed  herself  to  be,  on 
her  sainted  mother's  side,  a  humble  member. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  company, 
especially  Mrs.  Captain  Harbottle,  might  have 
entered  a  protest  to  this  assumption  of  inbred 
superiority,  had  not  the  general  attention  been 
called  away  by  a  heavy  step,  and  an  asthmat- 
ical  wheezing  outside  the  door  —  sounds  which 
all  knew  to  announce  the  approach  of  Doctor 
Doldrum  The  ladies  rose  as  he  entered,  and 
saluted  him  with  a  chorus  inquiry;  for  all 
knew  that  the  little  doctor  would  not  have  re- 
turned till  the  inquest  was  quite  over,  and 
therefore,  the  **  very  latest  news  "  might  be 
said  to  be  represented  in  his  short  and  portly 
person. 

The  doctor  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  draw- 
ing a  very  large  and  very  white  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket  vigorously  mopped  his  fore- 
head. 

**  A  fatiguing  day  I  —  a  killing  day !  Had  I 
not  the  constitution  of  a  horse,  I  must  hare 
sunk  under  it." 

**The  jury  have  pronounced  a  verdict,  of 
course,  doctor?"  said  Mrs.  Podmore,  im- 
patiently. 

**  That  is  not  of  course,  my  dear  madam. 
Such  matters  require  reflection  —  deep  reflec- 
tion. We  are  walking  in  a  labyrinth  —  a 
maze,  Mrs.  Podmore,  and  the  flrst  thing  we 
have  to  do  is  to  find  a  clue  to  the  mystery." 

"  I  suppose  they  must  have  found  it  by  this 
time,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Harbottle;  "they've 
been  long  enough  about  it.  If  our  sex  sat  on 
juries  it  would  have  been  found  out  in  half 
the  time." 

**  Mrs.  Harbottle,  a  better  jury  never  sat 
U]>on  any  one  of  my  patients  —  I  mean  upon 
any  one  of  my  acquaintance.   The  coroner  is  a 


man  of  position —  a  man  of  experience  —  one 
of  those  men,  speaking  as  a  doctor,  I*d  phj^sic 
for  nothing;  but  man  is  but  man,  and  the 
inquest  is  adjourned." 

"  Adjourned  I " 

"For  fresh  evidence!"  —  here  the  doctor, 
who  knew  he  was  about  to  create  a  sensation, 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  gave  a  theatrical  wave  to 
the  handkerchief,  as  if  it  had  been  a  banner, 
—  "  a  warrant  having  been  issued  for  the  arrest 
of  Mr.  Percival  Ormsby  I  " 

"  Upon  what  charge?  " 

The  little  doctor's  voice  deepened  as  he  re- 
plied to  this  last  question  by  one  word— ono 
terrible  word. 

"Murder  I" 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OK    THE    FLATFOHH     OF    THE    WATEBLOO 
STATION. 

Two  men  are  walking  the  platform  of  the 
Waterloo  Station,  London. 

The  eldest  of  the  two  is  evidently  a  gentle- 
man. A  tall,  handsome  man,  with  a  dark, 
serious  face  —  a  face  by  no  means  harsh,  yet 
full  of  decision.  He  is  not  an  old  man  —  very 
far  from  it ;  but  the  forehead  is  bald,  and  the 
hair,  which  clusters  thickly  about  the  temples, 
is  sprinkled  with  gray.  It  is  the  face  of  a 
man  who  has  suffered  greatly  and  aged  fast, 
also  the  face  of  one  who  has  learnt  to  conquer 
all  outward  show  of  either  pain  or  pleasure. 

The  other  person  who  paced  the  platform  is 
of  quite  another  type  —  a  gentleman? — yes, 
if  regularity  of  feature  were  the  one  distin- 
guishing mark  of  gentle  birth ;  but  the  whole 
face  is  lined  and  worn  by  dissipation.  The 
eyes  are  bleared  and  sunken,  and  the  mouth  is 
weak  and  sensual;  that  is,  when  it  can  bo 
seen,  which  is  only  at  intervals,  when  he 
happens  to  speak  to  his  companion,  raising  It 
above  the  folds  of  a  large  travelling  shawl, 
which,  with  an  affectation  of  carelessness,  is 
twined  carefully  about  the  neck,  so  as  to 
hide,  when  required,  as  much  of  the  face  as 
possible. 

Looking  at  him  now,  as  he  advances  towards 
us  from  the  end  of  the  long  platform,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine  as  to  the  rank  of  life 
he  belonged  to,  or  the  pursuits  he  followed. 
There  is  a  touch  of  the  stable  about  him,  and 
also  of  the  billiard-room,  yet  the  bearing  is 
that  of  one  accustomed  to  better  society  than 
is  usually  found  in  either  of  those  places. 
That  the  man  is  vicious  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  but  he  is  not  vulgar; Jiaying,jn  fait^ 
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iomething  of  what  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  ''the 
blackgoard  quality  air,"  on  the  whole,  pre- 
senting a  tout  ensemble  that  is  not  by  any 
means  prepossessing. 

"These  cursed  trains  never  start  at  the 
times  they  are  marked  for/'  said  this  latter 
personage,  pausing  for  the  third  or  fourth  time 
to  consult  the  time-table,  which  was  framed 
against  the  wall.  "  They  say  2.80,  and  the 
half-hour's  passed  by  a  good  or  bad  five 
minutes." 

*'  It  is  not  yet  the  half-hour,"  said  the  other 
quietly,  and  consulting  his  watch.  *'  Besides, 
the  ship  will  not  weigh  anchor  till  ten  o'clock 
to-night  at  the  earliest  You've  nothing  to 
fear,  and  are  too  impatient." 

"  Nothing  to  fear  I "  and,  sinking  his  chin 
down  in  his  muffler,  he  glanced  uneasily 
aronnd.  •*  By  Jove,  Percival  I  if  yon  knew 
the  lot  Tve  had  to  deal  with,  you  wouldn't 
deem  yourself  safe  till  you  saw  the  cliffs  of 
this  confounded  island  sinking  below  the  water 
line." 

"  You're  nervous." 

"  So  would  you  be  if  you'd  led  a  life  of  hide- 
and-seek  as  I've  done  for  the  last  two  months. 
By  Jove,  old  fellow,  but  for  her,  I'd  have 
given  myself  up  —  I  was  that  desperate.  It 
was  only  the  thought  of  her  that  restrained 
me." 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  didn't  think  of  her  a  little 
earlier,  a  little  oftener,"  replied  his  companion 
coldly,  and  in  no  w^ay  responding  to  the  famil- 
iar tone  of  the  other.  **  It  might  have  saved 
yon  from  many  nets  of  folly  and  — "  He 
pansed  a  moment  hesitating  over  the  word, 
but  the  man  in  the  muffler  supplied  it  at  once. 

"  Crime  you  would  say.  It  is  a  strong  word, 
but  I  deserve  it,  so  write  it  down  and  under- 
score it  with  your  hardest-nibbed  pen.  I  am 
too  impetuous  —  that's  my  fault;  do  things 
upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  never 
know  how  bad  they  are,  till  the  results  start  up 
like  60  many  ghosts.  Ghosts,  do  I  call  'cm? 
By  Jove  I  like  so  many  cursed  realities,  to 
stare  me  in  the  face." 

'*  There  are  impulses  to  good  as  well  as  to 
evil." 

"  Of  course  there  are,  and  Tve  had  lots  of 
these  fellows  also." 

"  And  never  acted  upon  one  of  them." 

"  Haven't  I,  though?  but  I  have.  But  that 
is  like  you  steady-goers  —  always  hard  upon  a 
fellow  when  he's  down." 

« If  bad  wished  to  be  hard  upon  you,  I 
should  not  have  done  what  I  have  done." 

The  man  in  the  muffler  laughed  and  gave 
a  knowing  wink,  accompanied  by  a  click  of 
the  tongue. 


"What  you've  done  for  me,  Ormsby,  is 
noble,  generous,  and  iril  that  kind  of  thing,  a 
deuced  lot  more  than  anybody  else  would  do, 
but  I'm  not  such  a  conceited  fool  to  put  down 
all  your  goodness  to  my  account.  Confess  now 
that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  somebody  else  you'd 
have  let  matters  take  their  course,  and  t!ie 
law  have  its  merciful  way  ?  " 

"  I  very  readily  confess  it.  What  I  have 
done  was  done  for  her  sake  alone,"  was  the 
stem,  almost  harsh,  reply.  "  I  liave  no  sym* 
pathy  with  you  in  any  way." 

The  other  was  about  to  say  something,  but 
Percival  Onnsby  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm 
with  a  grip  that  was  very  like  a  menace. 

"  Stop  I  I  will  not  have  her  name  mentioned 
even  by  you  in  what  I  deem  an  unbecoming 
tone.  You  are  going,  I  trust,  to  begin  a  new 
and  a  better,  it  cannot  be  a  worse,  life  abroad. 
If  ever  gratitude  has  a  place  in  your  lieart, 
and  you  breathe  her  name,  let  it  be  upon  your 
knees,  and  reverentially  as  speaking  of  an 
angel." 

The  man  saw  Percival  Ormsby's  face  now, 
and  felt  the  fierce  pressure  on  his  arm;  so, 
with  a  ready  adaptability  to  circumstances,  as- 
sumed, at  least,  the  outward  semblance  of 
being  touched  by  his  emphatic  though  whis- 
pered words. 

"  Hang  it,  Percival,  how  you  do  snap  a  fel- 
low up !  Nobody  can  love  her  better  than  I 
do.  Wasn't  she  always  devoted  to  me,  and 
don't  I  know  it?" 

"  You  know  it  too  well." 

"  Of  course,  I  know  it  well !  "  repeated  the 
other,  purposely  leaving  out  one  little  word, 
which  was  not  complimentary.  "And  you 
may  tell  her,  from  me,  that  she'll  never  be 
asked  to  wipe  off  another  score  on  that 
account  I'm  a  reformed  man  —  I  am,  by 
Jove  I  —  at  least,  I  mean  to  be,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  you  know.  But  Rome  wasn't 
built  in  a  day ;  time  is  all  I  want,  to  come  out 
a  first-class  character  — time,  and  a  little 
ready  money." 

"  You  will  have  sufficient  of  both  to  lot 
your  boast  be  realized." 

"  Why,  then,  as  our  neighbors  say,  consider 
it  un  fait  accompli.  And  now  to  change  the 
subject,  for  we  couldn't  have  a  worse  one  than 
myself.  You've  told  me  nothing  of  Cyril. 
He  is  growing  a  fine  fellow,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  at  least,  such  is  a  father's  opiniou  — 
a  prejudiced  one,  of  course." 

"Where  is  he  now?" 

"  In  Paris." 

"  By  Jove,  I  wish  I  was !  It's  the  jolliest 
place  in  the  world,  if  you've  money ;  but  the 
very  reverse  when  you're  poor  1_  They're  a 
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downy  lot,  Frenchwomen  —  don't  you  think 
80  ?  By  Jove,  they'd  draw  your  last  tooth,  if 
they  thought  it  were  stopped  with  gold  1 " 

"  My  wife  was  a  Frenchwoman." 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon.  Ton  my  word, 
Ornisby,  I  beg  your  pardon.  But  when  a  fol- 
low has  suffered  so  confoundedly  as  I  have 
done,  he  forgets  everything  but  his  own 
troubles." 

** Don't  apologize;  there's  no  harm  done." 

"  So  Cyril's  growing  a  fine  fellow,  is  he?  — 
and  a  clever  fellow,  too,  I'll  be  bound.  I  re- 
member, Ormsby,  that  you  were  an  out-and- 
out  clever  fellow  at  college.  You  got  no  end 
of  honors,  wliile  I  got— ha!  ha  I  —  only  rus- 
ticated. Like  my  luck,  wasn't  it?  The  only 
book  I  stuck  to  was  the  '  Racing  Calendar,' 
and  the  Dons  served  me  out  for  it.  Here  comes 
the  train  at  last  I  There's  just  time  for  an- 
other nip  of  brandy ;  will  you  join  me  ?  " 

**  No,  thank  you ;  I'll  wait  for  you  here." 

**  Always  one  of  the  *  steadies,'  eh,  Percival  ? 
But  nothing  settles  a  fellow's  nerves  like  a 
pick-me-up  in  the  morning." 

**  It  will  be  tlie  third  you've  had  within  the 
hour,"  said  Ormsby. 

"By  Jove,  you'd  call  that  moderate,  if  you 
knew  what  I'd  been  doing  in  the  way  of  cognac 
the  last  two  months.  *  Drown  dull  care  I ' 
But  this  is  my  last  excess,  Ormsby  —  my 
last!" 

And  the  next  moment  he  was  standing  at 
the  refreshment  bar. 

Percival  Ormsby  looked  after  him  with  some- 
thing very  like  disgust. 

"  Who  would  think  that  that  man  has  only 
just  been  saved  from  appearing  in  a  felon's 
dock ;  nay,  for  what  I  know  —  for  there  is  no 
believing  a  word  he  says  —  may  still  be  run- 
ning the  same  danger.  And  yet  there  he 
stands,  as  reckless  —  ay,  and  as  unprincipled 
—  as  ever. 

**  Which  class?  "  demanded  a  railway  guard, 
as  the  man  in  the  muffler  came  running  back ; 
and  the  question  denoted  exactly  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  social  position  which  his  style 
and  appearance  presented.  At  the  first  hasty 
glance,  the  guard's  hand  had  rested  upon  the 
handle  of  a  first  class-carriage ;  then  he  had 
passed  on  to  second  class;  and  as  his  eyes 
glanced  over  the  semi-sporting  overcoat,  with 
its  large  buttons,  and  the  trousers  so  tight 
about  the  knees,  he  seemed  inclined  to  move 
yet  further  on,  to  a  third-class  compartment. 
But  the  uncertainty  vanished  when  the  man 
spoke ;  at  any  rate  he  had  the  voice  of  a  gen- 
tleman —  the  tone  of  early  culture,  wliich  is 
never,  or  rarely,  wholly  lost. 

**  Which  class?    First  1    When  I  do  trarel 


third,"  —  for  he  had  seen  the  guard's  move- 
ments, —  "I carry  my  dinner  in  a  bundle,  and 
my  beer  in  a  bottle.  Good-by,  Ormsby! 
Tell  her  —  " 

The  rest  was  lost  in  the  guard's  whistle, 
followed  by  an  ear-torturing  shriek  from  tlie 
engine,  a  few  hurried  puffs  of  steam,  and  the 
train  was  gone. 

As  the  train  passed  out  of  the  station,  two 
men  came  hurriedly  upon  the  platform. 

"Just  a  moment  too  late!"  said  one  of 
them,  with  an  oath,  as  he  looked  after  it. 
"  We  must  telegraph  on." 

"  It  isn't  sure  he's  gone  by  this  train,"  said 
the  other. 

"  What  else  did  he  come  to  the  station  for? 
*  Waterloo  Station  *  —  them  was  his  words  to 
the  cabman  as  driv'  him  from  the  hotel ;  and 
the  waiter  heard  him  say  he  must  be  in  time 
for  the  2-30." 

"Look I  Who's  that?  I'm  blessed  if  I 
don't  think  it's  our  man!  "  And  the  speaker 
pointed  to  where  Percival  Ormsby,  lost  in 
thought,  was  still  standing  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  platform. 

"  Tall,  dark-complexioned,  heavy  mustache. 
That's  our  man,  sure  enough,  and  he  hasn't 
gone  by  the  train,  after  all," 

They  were  moving  quietly  towards  him, 
when  suddenly  both  of  the  men  paused,  with 
terror  in  their  looks,  and  set  up  a  loud  shout. 

"  The  train,  the  train  I  Look  out,  sir.  For 
God's  sake,  look  out  I  " 

Too  late ! 

Sweeping  into  the  station  from  an  opposius 
direction  to  that  towards  which  Mr.  Ormsby'ii 
gaze  seemed  riveted,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  and  the  power  of  doom,  an  express- 
train  rushed  up  to  the  platform.  Confused  by 
warning  cries  on  every  side,  and  anticipating 
danger  to  others  rather  than  to  himself,  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  made  a  hasty  move- 
ment —  a  too  hasty  movement  —  for  he  stum- 
bled aniSi  fell  forward. 

Another  great  cry  from  the  spectators,  and 
and  then  a  silence  ef  horror. 

It  was  a  similar  accident  to  that  which,  in 
June,  1830,  marked  the  opening  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway,  and  deprived 
the  country  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Huskisson 
—  an  accident  unfortunately  but  too  common 
in  the  present  day,  but  one  for  which  no  one 
can  be  conscientiously  blamed. 

"  Carry  him  into  the  waiting-room." 

"Place  him  here,  upon  these  railway  rugs. 
That  will  do.  Did  you  say  you  were  a  sur- 
geon? " 

"Yes.  Stand  back,  gentlemen,  if  you 
please,  while  I  make  an  examination." 
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The  examination  is  soon  made.  The  sur- 
geon shakes  his  head,  and  tlie  crowd  closes 
round  tlie  table  again. 

One  of  the  two  men  who  had  spoken  to- 
gether on  the  platform  proposes  that  the  poOr 
gentleman  should  be  searched  for  a  card,  or 
something  that  might  lead  to  his  identity. 

A  note-case  is  found  and  opened. 

*'  Here  is  a  card,'*  and  the  finder  reads  aloud, 
•*  Pcrciral  Ormsby." 

The  man  who  had  proposed  the  search  taps 
the  station-master  on  the  shoulder,  and  calls 
him  aside. 

"  I  know  this  gentleman.  He  is  Mr.  Percival 
Omasby,  of  Ormsby  Towers,  near  Gatford, 
County  Surrey  —  that's  who  he  is.  Send  all 
these  people  away,  and  give  that  note-case 
to  me." 

*'  To  you !  —  who  are  you  ?  ** 

The  stranger  drew  a  rather  dirty  card  from 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  the 
station-master.  "John  Staples — Inspector 
Staples,  of  Scotland  Yard.  It  is  all  rights  I 
hold,"  —  and  he  jerked  his  thumb  towards  the 
wait*ng-room  table  —  "a  warrant  for  his  ar- 
rest." 

But  another  and  a  higher  arrest  had  been 
.ssucd  before  that  held  by  Inspector  Staples 
could  be  served. 

Perciyal  Ormsby  was  dead. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

JOST  THBOSTLB  AKD  TIDDLTWINK. 

Fifteen  years  have  come  and  gone,  and  the 
world  has  prog^ssed  as  the  world  is  always 
progressing.  Oceans  have  been  furnished  with 
a  more  than  articulate  voice ;  and  a  snake  of 
wire,  burrowing  beneath  her  heaving  breast, 
conveys  the  spark  of  thought  from  world  to 
world.  Continents  are  severed,  and  seas  are 
joined  to  moke  a  path  for  commerce ;  all  is 
moving  onward,  and  "  Excelsior"  is  the  device 
alike  of  the  workman  who  labors  with  his 
brains  and  the  workman  who  labors  with 
his  hands.  All  but  Gatford,  which  dawdles 
throngh  its  life,  a  sort  of  brick  and  mortar 
Stonehenge,  showing  no  signs  either  of  ad- 
vaucement  or  decay  —  a  social  anachronism, 
changeless  amidst  change. 

Yet,  if  Gatford  remains  the  same,  many 
changes  have  taken  place  among  its  inhabit- 
ants; and  the  coffin,  that  **  universal  lot," 
whetlier  fashioned  of  velvet,  lead,  or  pauper 
deals,  which  is  sooner  or  later  **  knocked 
down  "  to  us  all,  has  claimed  very  many  ten- 
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ants.  Kindly  Mrs.  Peck  has  passed  away  to 
another  and  better  place,  where  Mercy  and 
Charity,  the  twin-saints  she  so  worshipped  on 
earth,  were,  we  may  be  sure,  in  waiting  to 
receive  her. 

Mrs.  Harbottle  has  also  answered  to  the 
general  roll-call,  and  has  rejoined  her  chival- 
rous and  philosophic  husband  in  those  realms 
where  even  half-pay  officers  are  supposed  to 
be  at  rest. 

Mrs.  Podmore,  being  one  of  those  persons 
who  dry  before  they  die,  like  herbs,  still  glori- 
fies her  husband*s  office  with  her  presence  and 
advice,  more  than  realizing  his  professional 
eulogium,  that  she  had  a  "  six-and-eightpenny 
intellect." 

Mrs.  Doldrum  also  continued  to  "enjoy" 
the  best  of  bad  health,  nursing  her  ailments 
with  the  doting  fondness  of  a  mother  for  a 
sickly  child. 

"  You  are  better  this  morning,"  some  crony 
would  say,  meeting  the  doctor's  wife  in  the 
High  Street 

"  I  think  not,  ma*am  —  I  really  think  not !  " 
was  sure  to  be  the  reply,  taking  even  the 
implication  of  possible  health  almost  as  an 
insult.  "  People  must  not  be  judged  by  ap- 
pearances. The  more  healthy  you  look  — 
and  that  is  my  dear  doctor*s  one  rule  with  all 
his  patients  —  the  more  you  require  physick- 
ing. When  nature  hoists  her  most  brilliant 
colors,  then  is  the  most  danger."  Not  that 
nature  hoisted  any  other  colors  in  Mrs.  Dol- 
drum*s  face  than  blue  and  yellow,  and,  some- 
times by  an  admixture,  a  palish  green;  but 
she  lived  on  like  a  worm  in  a  library,  travel- 
ling steadily  from  cover  to  cover  right  through 
the  Dritish  Pharmacopoeia. 

Last,  but  not  least,  of  this  conclave  of 
Gatford  gossips  was  Seraphina  Scratton ;  but 
with  her  we  must  pause  awhile,  lest  we  fore- 
stall, in  a  measure,  some  of  the  many  chances 
and  changes  which  will  be  developed  as  our 
story  progresses. 

A  boy  —  a  small,  active,  wiry  boy  —  is  cau- 
tiously making  his  way  out  of  some  outlying 
plantations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Denton 
Heath,  a  hare  in  one  hand  and  a  gun  in  the 
other.  This  boy  has  a  very  bird-like  look 
when  yon  see  his  eyes  —  only  eyes  that  are 
always  sparkling  with  mischief,  or  rather  fun ; 
for  Joey  Throstle  —  that  is  this  bird-like  boy'6 
name  —  would  not  knowingly  do  a  mischief 
to  any  human  creature,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Squire  Scratton  and  his  keeper, 
Grimes,  for  whom,  it  must  be  confessed,  he 
has  a  special  hatred.  <-^  j 

Behind  this  small  boy   comes -kQ^jwI^ 
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creeping?  a  dog  —  a  long  dog,  with  short  legs, 
flapping  cars,  and  a  head  of  no  particular 
shape  —  an  ill-conditioned  dog,  like  Launce's 
in  the  play. 

Yet  the  dog  was  not  an  ankindlj  animal ; 
and  to  an  extreme  devotion  to  his  master,  the 
bird-like  boy  in  question,  he  joined  a  courage 
and  cunning,  mingled  with  a  good- humor, 
that  was  peculiarly  his  own. 

**  We  liad  a  narrow  touch  for  it  that  time, 
Tiddlywink,"  said  the  small  boy,  as  with 
monkey-like  agility  he  crossed  the  open  ground, 
and  squatted  himself  down  among  the  broom. 
"  That  brute  Grimes  meant  mischief  this  time, 
and  no  mistake ;  and  if  I  hadn't  been  too  quick 
for  liira,  would  liave  made  no  more  of  putting  a 
charge  of  small  shot  into  my  head,  than  lie 
would  of  pepperingyour  brindlc.  I  don't  know 
a  bigger  brute  than  Grimes  anywheres,  except 
his  master." 

If  Tiddlywink  —  for  that  was  the  dog's  name 
—  made  no  answer  in  words,  he  did  that  which 
was  quite  as  intelligible.  Placing  his  nose  to 
the  ground,  and  moving  rapidly  about  for  some 
seconds,  he  suddenly  elevated  it,  and  gave  a 
low,  angry  growl, 

'*  He's  coming  after  us,  is  he?  Then  the 
first  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  these  bits 
of  evidence," — indicating  the  hare  and  the  gun. 
"  Once  they're  out  of  the  way,  we're  free  and 
independent  Britons  once  more,  and  our  houses 
is  our  castles,  as  I  heard  tlie  chap  say  at  elec- 
tion time." 

So  saying,  Joey  Throstle,  evidently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  place  and  its  surroundings, 
dropped  the  hare  into  a  deep  hole,  and  covered 
it  up  carefVilly.  This  done,  he  thrust  the  gun 
into  a  clump  of  broom,  and  rubbed  his  hands 
gleefully. 

*'  It's  jolly  fine  for  a  little  chap  like  me  to 
talk  about  houses  and  castles,  as  hasn't  a  roof 
except  the  one  as  is  over  us  now ;  but  it  does 
my  heart  good  to  pick  up  something  as  belongs 
to  that  old  skinfiint.  Miser  Scratton.  I  could 
do  as  I  like  in  Oakwoods,  I  know;  but  I 
wouldn't  take  even  as  much  as  a  twig  without 
old  Miss  Fancourt's  consent,  though  she  is  a 
queer  body ;  and  for  Miss  Maud,  I'd  die  for  her 
to-morrow  —  that  is,  if  she  wanted  me ;  and  so 
ought  you.  Tiddly,  if  you'd  any  gratitude  in 
you." 

The  dog  again  raised  his  nose,  sniffed  the 
air,  and  gave  a  low,  menacing  growl. 

"  All  right,  old  chap.  I  know  what  you 
means.  We  must  cut  and  run  for  it :  but  let's 
take  it  coolly.  Come  along  "  And  plunging 
Ids  hands  into  his  pockets,  Jooy  Throstle 
walked  out  from  among  the  thick  broom,  and 


leisurely  skirting  the  plantation,  but  without 
entering  it,  whistled  as  he  went,  but  not  from 
lack  of  thought. 

He  had  not  walked  far  with  the  dog,  who  had 
assumed  a  slouching,  incapable  look,  very  dif- 
ferent from  his  former  cunning  aspect,  when  a 
loud,  harsh  voice  aummoried  him  to  stop. 

At  the  same  time,  a  man  in  the  garb  of 
a  keeper,  and  followed  by  two  large  do$;s, 
emerged  from  the  plantation,  and  made  to- 
wards Joey  Throstle. 

**  Stop,  you  young  imp !  If  you  dunnut  stop, 
I'll  put  a  charge  o'  small  shot  in  yer  I  Blest 
if  I  was  Queen  o'  England,  I'd  make  no  more 
o'  shootin'  sich  vermin  as  you  than  I  would 
foxes,  stoaats,  or  rabbits." 

Joey  stopped,  and,  under  the  persuasion  of  a 
cocked  gun,  faced  round  immediately ;  Tiddly- 
wink eying  the  two  big  dogs  doubtfully,  but 
with  defiance. 

"  You're  a  nice  man,  Mr.  Grimes,  to  quote 
her  blessed  Majesty's  name  while  you  threatens 
the  lives  of  her  subjects  I  What  harm  have  I 
done  you,  that  you  should  want  to  come  a- 
pepperin'  of  me?" 

** 'Arm,  you  young  wiper!  Wasn't  you 
poachin'  in  the  woods,  jist  now?  " 

"I  poachin'?    Well,   you'll  be  writin'  for 
the    noospapers    next,    Mr.   Grimes;    you're 
always    inventing    of    something    extraordi 
nary." 

**  Wasn't  yer  in  the  plantation?  Answer 
that  like  a  man,  or  a  boy,  or  a  monkey  —  which 
latter  yer  most  resembles." 

"  Of  course  I  was.  I  scorn  lies ;  leavin'  thena 
with  the  other  luxuries  of  my  superiors." 

*'  What  was  yer  there  for?  " 

"To  gather  vi'leis  for  Miss  Maud.  She 
always  rides  home  this  way,  and  I  likes  to  g^ve 
her  a  bunch  as  she  passes." 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool,  Joey  Thros- 
tle?" 

"  Well,  one  isn't  expected  to  give  a  free 
opinion  always,  Mr.  Grimes." 

If  the  words  were  not  much,  the  look  that 
accompanied  it  spoke  volumes ;  and  the  indig- 
nant gamekeeper,  with  a  jump,  and  a  sudden 
movement  of  his  large  hand,  seized  the  boy  by 
the  collar. 

"  You  varmint  I "  he  said ;  "  do  you  dare  to 
cut  your  jokes  on  me?  Your  purtector,  Silas 
Goodeve,  isn't  here  now ;  and  if  you  don't  go 
down  upon  your  bended  knees,  I'll  cut  the  life 
out  of  you,  that  I  will ! " 

"  Go  down  upon  my  knees  to  you,  Phil 
Grimes?  You  shall  cut  me  into  a  thousand 
pieces  first ! " 

The  gamekeeper    a  burly  rui&an,  with  a 
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Cice  of  heef,  and  a  hand  of  iron,  swung  the  boy 
tovards  him,  at  the  same  time  administering  a 
sarage  kick  with  his  iron-shod  boot. 

"  Ax  my  pardon,  I  tell  'ee,  or  it  'uU  be  the 
wnss  for  yet  Squire  Scratton's  giv*  me  my 
orders,  and  FU  limb  yer  —  that  I  will !  " 

Purple  with  rage,  the  boy  struggled  in  the 
strong  man*8  grasp,  and  called  loudly  on 
Tiddlywink  for  aid ;  but  that  valorous  servant, 
after  baying  bravely  pinned  Mister  Qrimes 
through  his  gaiters,  was  rendered  thoroughly 
hors-de-combai  by  a  joint  attack  made  by  the 
dogs  accompanyiug  him. 

''Down  on  your  knees,  and  ax  my  pardon 
or—" 

Before  Phil  Grimes  could^  for  the  second 
time,  repeat  liis  threat,  as  he  brutally  held 
down  the  struggling  boy,  the  light  touch  of  a 
riding-whip  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a 
musical  voice  spoke  close  to  his  ear. 

"  Why,  you  great,  cowardly  fellow,  what  are 
you  doing  to  that  boy?  Do  you  want  to  mur- 
der him?  Let  go  of  him  at  once,  or  1*11  lay 
my  whip  about  your  shoulders." 

The  keepeTj  utterly  astounded,  relaxed  his 
hold,  and  permitted  Joey  Throstle  to  wriggle 
fiRKn  his  grasp ;  at  the  same  time,  a  young  lady, 
leaping  from  a  small,  active  little  pony,  was 
greeted  by  both  Tiddlywink  and  his  master. 

The  one  gave  a  joyous  bark,  and  jumped 
about  her,  indulging  in  a  series  of  eccentric 
ganabols,  which  elicited  from  the  young  lady 
a  peal  of  laughter ;  while  Joey  Throstle,  doff- 
ing his  rag  of  a  cap,  seemed  to  have  sunk 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  misery,  as,  with  a 
malignant  glance  at  the  keeper,  he  muttered 
between  his  teeth,  <*  Not  a  vi'let  for  you  to- 
day. Miss  Maud  Willoughby." 

She  looks  from  one  to  the  other;  and  then 
again  gives  way  to  another  outburst  of  mirth. 

Man,  boy,  and  dog,  recognize  the  spell  of  her 
presence,the  unspeakable  charm  of  her  manner. 

Shall  we  describe  her?  Yes;  but  feeling 
the  difficulty  of  the  task,  we  take  time  for 
cooler  thought,  and  postpone  our  description 
till  the  next  ch44>ter. 


CHAPTBR  XIX. 

mss  UAxn>  willouohbt. 

Am  Maud  Willoughby  is  to  be  our  heroine, 
we  are  naturally  anxious  that  the  reader  shall 
have  something  more  than  a  vague  idea  of  her 
personal  i^pearance,  and,  therefore,  make  a 
momentary  {Mtusc  in  the  action  of  our  story  to 
paint  a  rery  pleasing  picture. 


Maud  was  pale,  a  little  too  pale,  perhaps,  but 
it  was  a  pallor  fbll  of  health  and  vigor,  not  in 
the  least  suggestive  of  delicacy  or  want  of  vital 
force.  Her  eyes  were  dark  and  clear ;  the  fire 
that  sparkled  in  their  liquid  depths  being 
softened  by  long  lashes,  wtiich  shaded  rather 
than  veiled  their  brightness. 

Her  hair  was  black,  but  it  was  a  blackness  ^ 
that  received  the  light,  and  then  threw  it  off 
with  a  gleam — hair,  when  unloosened,  that  fell 
far  below  her  waist,  and  which  she  wore  in 
soft,  thick  plaits,  twined  many  times  around 
her  head — a  diadem  of  beauty  to  be  envied  by 
a  queen. 

She  was  tall,  being  rather  above  than  under 
the  ordinary  height  of  women ;  but  the  outline 
of  her  figure  was  as  graceful  and  flowing  as 
the  outline  of  a  wave ;  and  if  her  fine  and 
rather  sharply  cut  features  gave  to  her  face, 
judging  il  at  a  first  glance,  a  somewhat  haughty 
expression,  her  smile  — and  Maud  smiled  very 
often—was  sweetness  itself.  Bui  why  continue 
to  catalogue  her  beauties  ?  Let  us  say  at  once 
that  Maud  Willoughby  was  a  most  charming 
girl  —  so  charming,  in  fact,  that  envy,  in  its 
worst  mood,  would  have  been  compelled  to 
admit  that,  but  for  a  few  faults,  which  we 
shall  leave  envy  to  enumerate,  she  would  have 
been  absolute  perfection. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  best  way  would  have 
been  to  let  our  young  heroine*s  beauty  alone  — 
that  is  to  say,  to  have  left  it  to  be  duly  eulo- 
gized by  her  lover  or  lovers,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  have  confined  ourselves,  rather,  to  the 
development  of  her  character  in  speech  and 
action ;  for,  as  in  the  mind's  eye  wc  conjure 
up  our  own  remembrance  of  Maud's  sweet  face 
and  graceful  figure,  we  feel  how  inadequate  to 
her  merits  all  prose  description  must  be. 

It  was,  however,  with  anything  but  eyes  of 
admiration  that  Grimes,  the  keeper,  glanced  at 
the  handsome  girl,  who,  her  riding-whip  still 
grasped  with  ominous  tightness,  stood  be* 
twcen  him  and  little  Joey  Throstle,  wlille 
Tiddlywink,  the  dog,  who  seemed  to  con- 
sider that,  with  her  arrival,  all  danger  was  at 
an  end,  continued  his  gambols  about  their 
joint  protectress,  wagging  his  inelegant  tail  as 
if  he  would  wag  it  off,  an  achievement  which 
would  have  greatly  improved  liis  appearance. 

**  I  didn't  think,  miss,  as  how  you'd  take 
sich  a  young  poacliing  varmint  as  that  under 
your  purtection,  and  Squire  Scratton  won't  be 
best  pleased  when  he  hears  on  it" 

**  It's  quite  immaterial  to  me  what  you  think, 
or  your  master  either.  The  boy  is  not  on 
your  master's  property  now,  and  you  sliall 
not  ill-treat  him." 

"  Ill-treat  I "    growled  the  kci»i»er,_wit|c» 
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savftge  look  At  tho  grinning  boy.  "  If  I'd  ha' 
caught  him  afore  he  got  out  o'  the  copse,  I*d 
ha'  limbed  him,  that  I  would." 

**  What  copse?"  asked  Joey,  with  a  look  of 
lamb-like  innocence.  "  It's  rery  hard  Tiddly- 
wink  and  me  can't  take  a  walk  on  the  heath, 
which  is  free  to  everybody,  bnt  you  should 
come  jumping  out  upon  us,  a-spilin'  our  dis- 
gestions,  and  a-takin'  away  our  karacters." 

**  Oh,  you're  a  nice  babe  o'  grace,  you  are ; 
butter  wouldn't  melt  in  your  mouth." 

'*  No;  nor  toffy  neither  if  it  was  purchased, 
by  your  money,"  replied  the  boy.  *•  I'm  one 
o*  the  independent  sort,  I  am,  as  would  rather 
make  my  dinner  of  a  handful  o'  nuts  than  plum 
puddun  and  roast  beef,  if  the  liands  was  dirty 
as  offered  it.  Them's  my  sentimints,  and  I 
know  they're  Tiddly  wink's." 

*'  You  hear  him,  miss  I  It's  Squire  Scratton 
he's  a-speakin'  agin  now." 

"How  do  you  know  that,  when  the  boy 
hasn't  mentioned  his  name  ?  Is  it  by  the  color 
of  the  hands  you  recognized  him?"  asked 
Maud,  with  a  contempt  she  took  no  pains  to 
conceal. 

** That's  one  for  you,  old  Grimes!"  cried 
Joey,  cutting  a  caper,  to  which  mirthful  ex- 
pression of  feeling  Tiddly  wink  contributed  a 
Dark. 

**  What  I  do  know,"  replied  the  man,  "is 
that  the  squire  is  a  justice  o'  the  peace,  and 
that  afore  long  I'll  haye  this  imp  up  afore  him 
—  ay,  and  if  I  should  be  lucky  enough  to  find 
summut  agin  his  friend  and  patron,  Silas  Good- 
eve,  I'd  give  him  a  lesson  not  to  go  about  pur- 
tecting  all  koinds  o'  tramps,  an*  such  loike 
wagabones." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  receive  your  les- 
son, when  that  time  arrives,  Mr.  Grimes,"  said 
a  strong,  but  musical  voice,  speaking  close  to 
the  keeper's  ear;  '*  but  in  the  mean  time  I  will 
give  you  one.  Never  speak  to  a  lady  with 
your  hat  on,  or  you  will  compel  others  to  re- 
move it  for  you,  just  as  I  do  now." 

And  before  the  startled  keeper  could  make 
any  movement  to  prevent  it,  the  stiff*  felt  hat 
he  wore  was  off*  his  round  bullet  head  and 
under  tho  speaker's  foot. 

The  new  comer,  a  young  man  some  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  had  aj)- 
proaclicd  the  group  unperceived  by  any  one 
but  the  dog  Tiddlywink,  who,  without  in  the 
least  disturbing  himself,  gave,  what  in  a  man 
we  would  call  a  familiar  wink,  accompanied  by 
a  joyful  wagging  of  his  tail. 

He  was  dressed  plainly  enough,  in  a  well- 
worn  shooting- jacket  of  dark  green  velveteen, 
trousers  of  the  same  material,  with  over- 
putcr.s  LuUuQcd  below  the  knee ;  a  tin  box,  of 


the  kind  used  by  botanists  to  contain  then 
specimens,  was  slung  by  his  side,  and  he  car- 
ried a  strong  iron- tipped  stuff*  or  pole  in  his 
hand  for  leaping  narrow  streams,  hedges,  and 
other  similar  obstacles. 

Fifteen  years  is  a  long  time  to  take  from  or 
add  to  any  life,  and  they  had  produced  many 
changes  in  Silas  Goodeve. 

His  face,  as  a  man,  was  as  handsome  and 
poetic  as  it  had  been  when  we  first  saw  him 
as  a  boy.  The  dark  hair  curled  as  luxuriantly 
about  the  temples,  and  the  eyes  were  as  full 
of  dreamy  thought. 

But  the  hair  —  a  very  rare  thing  in  one  so 
young —  was  already  flecked  with  gray,  and 
the  eyes  were  deep  sunk  in  their  sockets; 
while  there  were  deep  lines  about  the  mouth*, 
which  gave  to  the  entire  face  an  expression 
that,  but  for  the  smile  that  often  brightened 
it,  would  have  been  cynical. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  Silas  Goodeve's  suf- 
fering, it  was  mental,  not  physical,  for  the 
misshapen  frame  was  very  powerful ;  and  time, 
which  had  increased  his  height,  had  also  in- 
creased the  breadth  of  his  shoulders;  while 
the  disproportionate,  long  arms  were  as  though 
each  muscle  were  of  steel  or  iron.  As  he 
struck  off*  the  keeper's  hat,  he  doffed  his  own,  ^ 
and,  with  much  respect,  addressed  Maud  Wil- 
loughby. 

"  I  hope,  Miss  Maud,  this  man  has  not  been 
insolent  in  words,  as  I  have  seen  he  is  in  man- 
ner?" 

*'  Oh,  no  I  "  replied  Maud,  with  a  laugh ;  *'  he 
would  have  hurt  the  boy ;  and  I  threatened  to 
horsewhip  him,  that's  all." 

The  keeper,  who  was  hastily  striding  away, 
paused  at  these  words,  and  turned  round ;  and, 
though  he  replied  to  Miss  Willoughby's  obser- 
vations, his  red,  vindictive  eyes  were  fixed  on 
Silas. 

"Horsewhip  me !  Yes ;  that's  the  reward  I 
gets  for  trying  to  purtect  the  gentry  from 
rogues  and  wagabones !  But  the  Queen  of 
these  realms  doesn't  make  justices  of  the 
peace  for  nothin',  as  will  be  quickly  proved,  if 
rogues  and  wagabones  is  caught  trespassin'  on 
grounds  as  don't  belong  to  'em." 

Then  he  stalked  away,  accompanied  by  a 
cheer  from  Joey,  and  a  series  of  short  barks 
from  Tiddlywink,  who,  sitting  up  gravely,  de- 
livered them  with  the  gravity  of  one  who  cries 
"  Hear,  hear ! "  at  a  public  meeting. 

**  Now,  Joey,"  said  Maud,  as  the  bulky  form 
of  the  gamekeeper  disappeared,  "  confess  — 
as  a  bad  boy  who  hopes  one  of  these  days  to 
be  a  good  boy  should  confess  —  that  you've* 
been  up  to  mischief  I "  ,^ 

"  Mischief!  —  me,,,miB8,?CjOOQlc 
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'^Yes;  you,  sir.  You  were  poaching  on 
Scratton's  land,  I'm  sure." 

Joey  Throstle  had  again  assumed  his  most 
innocent  air,  when  Silas,  raising  liis  forefinger, 
addressed  Tiddlywink,  the  dog. 

"Fetch!" 

Prompt  to  the  word  of  command  when  de- 
liTcred  -hy  the  mouth  of  a  friend,  the  intelli- 
gent animal  trotted  away,  to  return  in  a  few 
minutes  with  the  dead  hare  which  Joey  had 
8o  carefUly  hidden  —  a  prize  which,  with  much 
apparent  self-congratulation,  he  deposited  mid- 
way between  Silas  and  his  yoong  ma-ster. 

**  What  do  you  call  that,  Joey?  "  demanded 
Hand,  pointing  to  the  hare. 

Joey  made  a  few  steps  forward,  deliyeiing  a 
side-kick  to  Tiddlywink  as  he  did  so,  and  ex- 
amined the  bit  of  dead  game  curiously  and 
critically. 

"  Well,  it  do  look  like  a  hare,  miss." 

**  Joey,  Joey !  If  it  were  not  for  your  poor 
bed-ridden  grandmother,  Td  hand  you  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  Mr.  Grimes  at  once." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,  miss  I  "  cried  Joey, 
putting  on  an  extremely  penitential  look  — 
**  please  don't  say  that !  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
my  gran'um,  I  shouldn't  ha'  thought  of  doing 
sich  a  thing !  " 

*  "Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Throstle  told  you  to  go  on  Scratton's 
grounds?"  exclaimed  Silas,  indignantly. 

"Certainly  notl  But  when  Dr.  Doldrum 
Baw  her,  he  said  as  she  wanted  everything 
that  was  nourishing,  and  I've  heered  you  say 
yourself  as  nothink  was  more  nourishing  than 
hare-soup." 

The  child  said  this  so  archly,  that  both 
Maud  and  Silas  laughed.  The  latter,  how- 
erer,  shook  his  head,  and  said  that  '^  Joey 
would  find  poaching  no  laughing  matter,  es- 
pecially if  he  ventured  on  the  property  of 
Daniel  Scratton." 

"For  a  man  who  was  bom  in  a  workhouse, 
and  who  had  worked  his  way  upwards  from 
the  Gatford  gutters  —  and  there  is  no  harm  in 
saying  so  much,  since  it  is  his  constant  boast 
—  Mr.  Scratton  is  the  hardest  man  to  the  poor 
to  be  found  anywhere  hereabouts.  With  liim, 
man -traps  and  spring  guns  are  matters  of  fact. 
So,  let  me  hoar  of  no  more  poaching,  Joey ; 
it  would  break  old  Dame  Throstle's  heart  if 
ever  you  should  get  into  trouble.'* 

"  And  to  prevent  your  doing  so,"  said  Maud, 
"  my  aunty  Miss  Fancourt,  has  consented,  at 
my  request,  that  you  shall  come  to  the  hall  as 
my  page ;  Mr.  Boodle,  the  new  footman  from 
Liondon,  having  promised  to  instruct  you  in 
your  duties." 

l^ow.  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  little  Joey 


Throstle,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  would  liavo 
risked — it  was  iHl  he  had  to  risk  —  his  life  for 
Miss  Maud  Willoughby.  But  whatever  tlic 
anxiety  of  his  grandmother,  it  was  evidently 
not  shared  by  her  grandchild ;  and  broadcloih, 
even  when  adorned  by  myriads  of  glittering 
buttons,  was  not  to  him  so  pleasant  a  wear  as 
fustian  and  corduroy  —  a  suit  of  **  looped  and 
windowed  raggedness,"  the  sport  of  briar  and 
bramble.  There  was  not  a  more  fearless  boy 
in  all  Surrey  than  Joey;  but,  if  there  was 
anything  on  earth  that  filled  his  very  soul  with 
awe,  it  was  that  piece  of  London  pride 
transplanted  to  the  country,  the  glorious 
Boodle ! 

"  Why  don't  you  thank  Miss  Maud?"  nskcd 
Silas,  somewhat  sharply,  seeing  the  boy's  hesi- 
tation. **  It's  a  chance  for  you  to  live  well ; 
and  to  live  well,  you  must  live  honestly." 

Joey  ducked  his  head  in  Miss  Maud's  direc- 
tion, but  remained  silent. 

It  was  not  that  he  was  deficient  in  gratitude, 
—  far  from  it;  but  to  his  young  mind,  the 
gipsy  life  he  had  been  accustomed  to  lead  was 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  splendid  misery 
which  loomed  before  him  through  a  haze  of 
buttons,  in  the  patronage  of  the  awful  Boodle ; 
a  personage  so  self-possessed  and  stately,  that 
even  the  rudest  of  the  Gatford  boys,  when- 
ever the  *  family's  bis'ness'  brought  him  to  that 
thriving  town,  became  silent,  and  defied  their 
hats  or  caps  as  he  passed ;  recognizing,  as  who 
does  not  recognize  in  this  favored  land, 
the  dignity  of  powder,  and  the  power  of 
plush. 

**  The  first  thing  you  have  to  do,"  said  Maud, 
pointing  to  the  hare  which  Tiddlywink,  a  dog 
totally  devoid  of  moral  principle,  had  laid  at 
her  feet,  —  "  the  first  thing  you  have  to  do, 
Joey,  is  to  lighten  your  conscience  by  return- 
ing tJuit  to  where  you  found  it." 

'*  I  can't  return  it  as  I  found  it,"  muttered 
the  juvenile  poacher,  a  little  sullenly. 

** Perhaps  not;  but  if  you  are  to  remain  a 
friend  of  mine,  Joey,  you  will  rettiin  notlung 
of  Mr.  Scratton's  —  not  even  though  its  value 
be  less  than  that  of  the  leaves  that  are  scat- 
tered on  the  ground  in  autumn." 

As  Maud  spoke,  the  sullen  look  passed  awny 
from  the  boy's  face,  as  clouds  are  dispelled  by 
the  beams  of  morning. 

"  I  will  do  anything  you  like,  miss,  and  too 
happy  to  do  it.  We  wouldn't  go  and  give  pain 
to  you  or  Silas  —  I  can  answer  for  Tiddlywink 
as  for  myself —  no,  not  if  we  was  to  be  chopped 
into  five  thousand  twenty  hundred  pieces! 
Winky,"  —  and  he  addressed  tlie  dog,  —  "  take 
it  back  — take  it  back- where  wc  found  it !  You 
know  -  over  there  I  "p^gi^i^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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He  pointed  to  the  hare,  then  to  the  distant 
plantation,  from  which  they,  the  dog  and  the 
boy,  had  first  emerged.  Tiddlywink  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  as  turning  the  matter  over  in 
his  mind,  and  calculating  the  chances;  then, 
with  a  growl,  which  showed  how  distasteful  the 
business  of  restitution  was  to  him,  caught  the 
dead  hare  up  in  his  mouth,  and  darted  away. 

'*And  now,  Joey,"  said  Maud,  springing 
lightly  on  the  pony,  **  do  you  go  down  to  the 
hnll,  and  see  my  aunt;  and  mind,"  she  con- 
tinued, holding  up  a  warning  finger  while  she 
gathered  the  reins  in  her  hand,  "we  must  hear 
of  no  more  poaching  on  Mr.  Scratton's  land, 
or  any  other.     Good-by,  Silas." 

*'Good-by,  Miss  Maud."  Then,  as  the 
pony,  making  nothing  of  its  fair  burthen,  gal- 
loped away,  Silas  added,  **And  my  blessing 
go  witli  you  for  the  noblest-hearted  and 
brightest  young  lady  in  all  the  country." 

**  I  cries  amen  to  that!  "  said  Joey  Throstle. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

UKDES  THB  UUS-TBXKS. 

While  the  scene  described  in  the  last  chapter 
was  in  progress,  a  young  gentleman  was  pacing 
impatiently  a  small  avenue  of  lime-trees  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  Denton  Heath. 
It  is  evident  he  is  there  by  appointment,  for  no 
sane  man  would  occupy  himself  in  walking  up 
and  down  an  avenue  of  trees  for  half  an  hour, 
reading  and  re-reading  a  note  which  consisted 
only  of  two  lines.  "We  hare  already  stated 
that  Miss  Maud  Willoughby  is  our  heroine, 
and  as  this  gentleman  is  to  be  our  hero,  we  beg 
our  lady  readers  to  take  all  possible  interest  in 
the  brief  personal  description  we  are  about  to 
attempt,  jotting  down  the  more  salient  points 
as  he  continues  his  hurried  walk  backwards 
and  forwards  under  the  branching  lime-trees. 

It  will  be  perceived,  as  we  catch  our  first 
view  of  him,  a  favorable  ray  of  sunlight  dart- 
ing through  the  leaves  full  upon  his  jmrtially 
upturned  face,  that  he  is  handsome;  not  at  all, 
be  it  understood,  the  sort  of  beauty  which  we 
see  in  the  painted  and  curled  dummy  of  the 
hair-dresser*s  windows,  whose  waxen  and  cap- 
illary attractions  beatify  the  dreams  of  the 
houiiematd  and  milliner's  apprentice,  both  of 
whom  recognize  in  him  the  all  but  breathing 
likeness  of  the  young  lord  promised  by  the 
fortune-teller,  who  is  always  a-coming,  but 
never  puts  in  an  appearance. 

Our  gentleman  is  neither  waxen  nor  exten- 
sively curly ;  he  is  simply  a  very  fair  specimen 


of  those  ''children  of  England **  who  extend 
her  name  far  and  wide,  and  make  her  a 
"power"  all  oyer  the  earth. 

Something,  though  but  little,  under  five  feet 
eleven,  broad-browed,  deep-chested,  and  thin- 
flanked,  he  is  one  of  those  muscular  Christians 
Mr.  Canon  Eingsley  delights  to  eulogize;  a 
student  of  books,  yet  also  a  student  of  men ; 
without  which  study  mere  book-lore  is  as 
nothing;  a  great  traveller,  and  accustomed 
from  his  youth  to  those  athletic  sports  and  ac- 
tive exercises  which  give  muscle  and  sinew  to 
the  body,  and  repair  all  that  is  lost  by  wear 
and  tear  of  brain. 

His  complexion,  which  at  one  time  had  been 
almost  delicately  fair,  was  browned  by  exposu-c 
to  sun  and  wind;  but  his  hair  was  still  of  ilie 
very  brightest  chestnut,  while  a  tawny  beard 
descended  in  a  silken  ware  nearly  to  hi^  bre.'i>t. 
His  gaze  was  as  frankly  bold  as  it  was  hone>t, 
and  his  eyes  were  as  blue  as  the  eyes  of  King 
Olaf. 

Such,  as  near  as  we  can  give  it,  is  a  sketch 
of  the  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Cyril  Orms- 
by,  of  Ormsby  Towers. 

We  have  postponed  this  announcement  of  his 
name  to  the  last  moment,  as  a  surprise  to  onr 
readers  —  a  surprise  which  will  be  increased 
considerably  when  in  the  person  mounted  on  a 
.small  pony,  and  who  is  now  galloping  down 
the  avenue,  they  recognize  Maud  Willoughby. 

As  novels  are  or  should  be  the  relation,  more 
or  less  adorned,  of  what  passes  in  real  life,  and 
as  time  is  supposed  to  clear  up  every  my8ter>', 
so  time  will  most  assuredly  clear  up  this  one  ; 
and  asking  a  little  patience  on  the  part  of  our 
readers,  we  shall  leave  explanation  for  another 
chapter,  and  simply  narrate  a  conversation  be- 
tween a  young  gentleman  and  a  young  lady ; 
nevertheless  interesting,  we  trust,  because  it 
takes  place  without  witnesses,  and  under  the 
spreading  branches  of  a  lime-tree. 

"Maud!" 

"Cyril!" 

He  sprang  towards  her,  but  before  he  could 
touch  her,  she  had  leaped  to  the  ground. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  coming,  Maud ; 
but  I  am  very,  very  grateful  that  you  Imve 
come." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  had  every  mind  not  to 
come." 

Maud  drew  herself  up  with  what  we  should 
have  called  hauteur,  but  for  the  dawning  smile 
that  lurked  in  her  mask. 

"  And  it  is  my  intention,"  she  continued, 
"not  to  remain  in  your  company  one  minute 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  receive  an  expla- 
nation of  your  sudden  departure  from  Oak- 
woodi.     One  week  has  elapsed  since  then,"  — 
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■he  said  this  as  if  she  were  speaking  of  eter- 
nitj —  "  one  entire  week,  and  the  first  news  I 
receive  firom  yon  is  accompanied  bj  a  re- 
qneat." 

**  A  prayer,  rather,"  he  interrupted. 

*'  A  request,  or  prayer,  tliat  I  would  give 
you  five  minutes  of  ray  '  adorable  society,  be- 
neath the  old  limes  at  the  south-east  comer  of 
Denton  Heath.'  I've  got  my  geography  by 
licart,  yon  see,  and  have  dared  all  kinds  of 
peril  to  obey  what  I  must  consider  your  most 
unreasonable  request,  — I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
should  say  "prayer.*" 

**  Be  serious,  I  implore  you ;  for  what  I  have 
to  say  concerns  my  happiness.  Indeed,  my 
future  happiness  depends  upon  it  —  or,  rather, 
apon  your  answer." 

*'  My  answer?  Now,  Mr.  Ormsby,  I  have 
an  instinctive  feeling  that  you  are  going  to  be 
mysterious,  and  of  all  things  in  the  world  I  de- 
test a  mystery,  except  when  I  meet  with  it  in 
a  novel ;  then  I  make  a  point  of  reading  the 
third  volume  first,  that  I  may  have  it  explained 
as  quickly  as  pcssible.'  Is  what  you  have  to 
tell  me  very  dreadful?  " 

"  Its  results  are  likely  to  he  vety  dreadfUl 
to  me.  Tour  aunt.  Miss  Fancoutt,  has  begged 
mo  to  discontinue  all  communication  with 
Oakwoods." 

•*  Why  ?  "  And  Maud*s  expressive  ej'es  were 
opened  wide,  as  doubting  the  evidence  of  her 
own  ears. 

**  It  appears,"  said  Cyril,  with  great  hesita- 
tion, "  that  there  was  some  disagpreemcnt  be- 
tween our  two  families,  a  long  time  ago." 

*'  All  the  more  reason  it  should  be  made  up 
now  I    What  was  the  disagreement  about?  " 

••  I  scarcely  know  —  a  feud  of  long  standing, 
the  exact  cause  of  which  Miss  Fancourt  did 
not  feel  herself  called  upon  to  explain." 

*'  A  sort  of  Muntagn-Caputet  ofiair,  I  sup- 
pose. Now,  how  absurd  all  that  is  in  the 
present  day  I  What  on  earth  can  it  matter  to 
cither  you  or  I  what  happened  between  our 
great-grandfathers,  or,  what  is  far  more  dread- 
ful, our  great-grandmothers,  say  sixty  or  a 
hundred  years  ago?  There  was  one  thing,  at 
least,  I  learned  at  school  —  that  when  a  slate 
is  badly  filled  up,  the  best  way  is  to  sponge  it 
all  out,  and  begin  the  whole  business  over 
again." 

Cyril  Ormsby  looked  into  Maud*s  bright 
C3'C5  with  a  g^e  that  was  full  of  loving  tender- 

*'  My  dearest  Maud,"  he  said,  **  you  know  I 
loTC  you." 

"  Well,  Cyril,  you've  said  it  so  often,  that  I 
begin  to  believe  you — a  little."  And  Maud 
garc  him  her  hand  with  a  pretty  timidity,  while 


a  faint  rose-tint  sufiused  her  usually  pale 
face. 

The  hand  she  gave  him  he  still  continued  to 
hold  in  his,  and  his  arm  stole  round  her  waist, 
as  he  drew  her  for  the  moment  unresisting 
towards  him. 

"I  shall  never  love  any  one  but  you,  Maud ; 
and,  what  is  more,  i  shall  never  talk  of  lore 
to  any  one  but  you ;  and  I  believe  —  may  I  be- 
lieve, dearest,  that  my  love  is  returned?  " 

A  slight  pressure  of  the  hand  was  Maud's 
reply ;  but  it  spoke  volumes. 

**I  lost  my  father  early  —  my  life  has  been 
spent  abroad  —  a  wandering  life,  in  many 
lands.  An  accident  had  early  deprived  me  of 
a  father's  advice  and  care.  My  appointed  guar- 
dian, a  relative  of  a  mother  whom  I  never  saw, 
was  a  man  who  held  high  position  in  Canada. 
To  Canada  accordingly  I  went.  All  parts  of 
the  world  were  the  same  to  me.  Mother  and 
father  both  were  dead.  I  had  no  ties  to  bind  me 
anywhere.  My  education  completed,  I  trav- 
elled south ;  and  urged  by  the  wild  spirit  of 
adventure  which  seems  to  be  an  Englishman's 
birthright,  I  joined  a  band  of  explorers  and 
hunters,  and  lived  for  years  a  nomad  life,  in 
lands  tenanted  only  by  the  Indian  and  the  buf- 
falo. My  guardian  died.  Other  people,  who  had 
held  portions  of  my  father's  property  in  trust, 
also  died,  and  so  the  lawyers  summoned  me 
back  to  England,  my  native  land — yet  a 
strange  land  to  me,  and  in  which  I  felt  a  soli- 
tude greater  than  I  had  known  when  seated  by 
the  trapper's  fire,  with  no  other  canopy  but  the 
starry  heavens,  and  no  human  habitation  witliin 
a  thousand  miles  around  me.  The  lawyers 
did  their  work,  and  in  due  course  I  came  down 
to  take  possessiou  of  Ormsby  Towers,  where 
for  some  weeks,  sickening  of  inaction,  I  led 
the  life  of  a  recluse,  till,  by  happy  accident, 
my  whole  being  was  transformed,  and  I  found 
that  I  had  an  aim,  a  hope,  an  ambition  in  life ; 
for"  —  and  he  raised  the  small  soil  hand  he 
still  retained,  to  his  lips — **  I  had  met  you." 

"Mr.  Ormsby— C^ril!" 

These  words  were  not  much  for  Maud  to 
say,  but  the  tone,  ah  1  it  is  the  tone  in  which 
they  are  uttered  that  sends  a  flush  of  pleasure 
and  pride  to  Cyril  Ormsby 's  cheeks,  while  it 
increases  the  beating  of  his  heart. 

Maud  was  no  actress;  but  we  very  much 
doubt  if  the  most  accomplished  actress  that 
ever  trod  the  boards  could  have  thrown  so 
much  meaning  into,  and  thrown  such  a  wide 
difference  of  intonation  upon,  those  two  little 
words. 

"  Mr.  Ormsby  —  Cyril !  " 

How  many  times  Maud's  hand  was  raised 
to  her  lover's  lips  a<|et.ihJyB  Jte^refuse  Jo 
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record,  as  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  deyel- 
opment  of  our  story. 

**  But,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "  my  aunt, 
though  eccentric,  and  outwardly  a  little  hard, 

—  that  is,  hard  in  manner,  —  is  the  very  soul 
of  goodness  and  kindness,  in  reality.  My 
mother,  who  died  wlien  I  was  quite  a  little 
child,  is  with  me  but  a  vague  memory  —  a 
vision  of  a  sweet  face,  painted  on  the  shifting 
canvas  of  a  dream.  I  was  taken  while  yet  a 
child  to  Ireland,  where  my  aunt,  Miss  Cor- 
delia Fan  court,  then  lived ;  and  since  then  I 
have  never  quitted  her  side,  receiving  from 
her  all  the  love  and  care  we  fondly  hope  for 
in  a  mother." 

'*  I  should  be  the  very  last  person  to  accuse 
Miss  Fancourt  of  harshness,  or  even  of 
unkindness,"  said  Cyril.  "  To  me,  she  has 
been  most  kind." 

"And  yet  you  say  she  has  positively  for- 
bidden your  visits  to  Oakwoods  I  "  exclaimed 
Maud,  in  a  tone  of  surprise.  **  Why,  what  a 
mystery  it  all  is ! " 

"It  is  a  mystery,"  assented  Cyril,  gravely; 
**  a  mystery,  to  the  unravelling  of  which  I 
shall  devote,  if  necessary,  all  that  I  possess  — 

—  money,  time,  and  thought.  My  word  is 
pledged  to  Miss  Fancourt  to  keep  secret 
what  she  has  told  me ;  and  I  know  you  too 
well,  Maud,  to  believe  that  you  would  wish 
to  know  what  Miss  Fancourt,  whose  love  for 
you  is  almost  an  idolatry,  wishes  to  be  kept, 
even  from  you,  a  profound  secret." 

"  But  it  concerns  me,  surely,  or  why  should 
Aunt  Cordy  tell  it  to  you?"  asked  Maud, 
very  naturally,  her  woman's  curiosity  not  a 
little  piqued  at  the  apparent  gravity  of  Cyril's 
communication.  "  I  hate  people  who  are 
always  looking  grave  and  solemn  about  some- 
thing of  which,  it  seems,  I'm  to  be  kept  in 
ignorance.  Of  all  birds  in  the  world,  I  dis- 
Mke  owls ;  they  look  as  if  they  knew  so  much, 
and  are  so  very  stupid." 

**  Well,  Maud,  dear,"  said  Cyril,  laughing, 
"  I  must  be  content,  I  suppose,  to  be  classed 
amongst  the  owls  at  present." 

"  But  if  my  aunt  chooses  to  tell  me?  " 

Cyril  Ormsby  became  grave  again.  "  You 
must  not  ask  her." 

"  But  if  she  chooses  to  tell  me  without  ask- 
ing?" 

"  She  will  scarcely  do  that,  after  the  long 
silence  she  has  kept  for  so  many,  many  years. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  she  yielded  to  my 
prayer  that  I  might  speak  to  you  as  I  haye 
done;  and  then,  not  before,  I  promised  in 
your  name,  —  yes,  in  your  name,  my  ever 
dearest  Maud,  —  that  till  she  herself  desired 


it,  you  would  never  attempt  to  speak  to  hei 
on  the  subject." 

"  You  took  a  very  great  liberty,  sir,"  said 
Maud,  pouting,  and  pouting  very  prettily. 
"  You  must  think  me  diflferent  to  the  rest  of 
my  sex,  or  you  have  never  read  Bluebeard." 

"Yes,  I  have,"  answered  Cyril,  still  seri- 
ous;  "and  am  sure  that  you  have  drawn, 
from  it  the  same  moral  that  I  did  —  how  a  too 
eager  curiosity  often  leads  to  the  most  fatal 
results." 

"* Fatal  results'  ?" 

"No,  no,  I  don't  mean  that,  of  course;  I 
don't  mean  that,  in  our  case ;  and  you  are  far 
too  sensible,  too  good,  to  imitate  the  foolish 
Fatimah  in  any  way.  There  is  a  strange 
singularity  in  our  two  lives  —  both  of  us  left 
orphans  at  an  early  age,  and  both,  by  pres- 
sure of  circumstances,  living  for  so  long  a 
time  away  from  bur  native  land.  You  in 
Ireland  and  Italy;  I  in  France  and  then  in 
America,  both  far  apart,  yet  slowly  but  surely, 
as  years  moved  on,  we  have  been  drawing 
nearer  to  each  other ;  it  being  ordained,  as  I 
verily  believe,  that  we  should  meet.  To 
meet  was  to  love  you,  Maud;  at  least,  I  know 
this  —  that  the  first  moment  I  looked  upon 
your  face,  even  before  I  heard  you  speak,  I 
loved  you  with  all  my  heart." 

"  But  what  was  the  use  of  our  coming  to- 
gether, if  we  are  to  be  so  quickly  separated  ?  " 
asked  Maud. 

Her  lover's  arm  was  round  her  waist,  and 
her  head  was  resting  on  his  shoulder;  their 
lips  were  also  very  near  together;  and  if  they 
met,  just  for  one  moment,  who  shall  blame 
them  under  the  circumstances  ? 

"Our  separation  will  not  be  for  long,"  said 
Cyril,  speaking  in  a  gayer  tone.  "  In  fact,  a 
mere  trifle  to  what  others  have  had  to  endure. 
Jacob  waited  for  Rachel  twice  seven  years, 
you  know." 

"But  he  married  Leah  in  the  meanwhile," 
answered  Maud,  laughing.  "  Take  care,  sir, 
that  while  you  are  hunting  out  family  mys- 
teries, and  sweeping  cobwebs  out  of  the  sky, 
r— like  what's-her-name?  the  little  old  woman 
on  her  broom-stick,  —that  I  don't  get  tired  of 
waiting,  and  run  off  with  Mr.  Adolphus  Scrat- 
ton." 

"  Mr.  Adolphus  Scratton  I     Who  is  he  ?  " 

"A  fashionable  young  gentleman  from 
London ;  and  heir,  when  his  father  dies,  to  a 
considerable  fortune.  Oh,  you  need  not 
look  so  disdainful ;  there  will  be  pulling  caps 
for  him,  I  can  tell  you ! " 

"  If  he's  the  son  of  the  man  they  call  Miser 
Scratton,  I  think  he  has  been  pointed  >ut  to 
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me  in  the  High  Street  at  Ontford'— an  over- 
dressed,  siraggering,  load  creature,  made  up 
of  pomatum  and  perfume,  chains  and  rings." 

'*  Sheer  jealousy  on  your  part  He  ia  a 
most  amiable  person.  A  little  fast  in  his 
tastes,  perhaps;  but  time  and  marriage  will 
cure  all  that.  He  hasn't  absolutely  honored 
me  with  an  offer  yet,  and  I  don't  say  that  I 
shall  accept  him  when  he  does  offer;  only, 
it's  as  well  to  have  some  one  in  reserve." 
"I  wish  you  joy  of  Mr.  Adolphus." 
**  No,  you  don't.  If  I  were  to  marry  any 
one  but  yourself,  you'd  wish  me  every  kind 
of  misery ;  or,  with  that  conceit  which  enters 
so  largely  into  man's  character,  you  would 
make  sure  that  I  was  suffering  it  in  being 
deprived  of  you.  When  do  you  leave  Ormsby 
Towers?" 

''Immediately,    all   my   preparations    are 
made." 
"  And  when  do  you  return?  " 
This    last   query    was    put   with    a    most 
wretched    assumption   of  extreme    careless- 
ness. 

''  When  I  have  made  the  arrangements 
agreed  upon  between  Miss  Fancourt  and 
myself  for  pursuing  an  inquiry  upon  which 
rest  my  liopcs  of  future  happiness.  Will 
you  take  my  arm,  Maud?  " 

They  had  walked  out  from  beneath    the 
lines,  and  were  now  upon  the  heath,  Cyril 
leading  the  pony  by  the  bridle,  and  Maud 
walking  beside  him,   slashing  the  blossoms 
from  the  broom  with  her  riding-whip. 
"  Will  you  take  my  arm?  " 
"No,  I  won't;  I  prefer  to  walk  as  I  am. 
Taking  people's  arms  is  quite  gone  out  now- 
adays;   it's  a  fashion  entirely  exploded    in 
good  society." 
"Who  told  you  so?" 
"Mr.  Adolphus  Scratton." 
Instead  of  being  angry,   Cyril  burst  out 
laughing.    Maud  tried  to  look  ill-tempered, 
but,  finding  it  impossible,  thought  better  of  it, 
and  joined  in  liis  mirth. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  secured  her  little  hand, 
and  drawing  it  through  liis  arm  with  a  gentle 
violence,  kept  it  there  as  they  walked  on  to- 
gether with  the  pony,  following  pensivtly 
behind  them. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

L00KI90  BACK. 

Lp  a  man's  deserts  could  be  measured  by 
the  wealth  he  has  acquired,  Miser  Scratton's 
position  in  the  social  scale  would  have  been 
(Hie  for  envy. 


He  seemed  from  his  cradle  —  that  cradle 
which  he  boasted  had  been  rocked  by  a  work- 
house nurse  —  to  have  been  endowed  with 
the  true  Midas  touch,  which  turns  everythudg 
to  gold;  as  Mrs.  Peck,  the  corn-chandler's 
wife,  once  observed  to  her  husband,  upon 
hearing  of  some  new  piece  of  good  luck 
which  had  befallen  the  land-agont,  "  Bother 
that  Scrntton ;  I  do  believe  that  if  ho  kicked  a 
flint  in  the  road,  it  would  turn  intj  a  lump  of 
goKl ; "  to  which  observation  Mr^  Peek  had 
responded  that,  "  If  it  was  so,  and  any  poor 
crectur  was  starving  by  the  way-side,  not  a 
chip  of  that  same  flint  would  old  Scratton 
part  with  from  charity."  So  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that,  if  the  Scratton  coffers  were 
being  continually  unlocked,  it  was  to  put 
money  in,  and  not  to  take  money  out. 

Miser  Scratton  had  one  ambition,  however, 
which,  though  it  necessitated  a  considerable 
expenditure,  was  quite  consistent  with  the 
character  of  the  ninn. 

His  one  great  desire  in  life,  next  to  amass 
ing  money,  was  to  become  a  landed  proprie- 
tor ;  to  rank  as  an  equal  with  the  gentry,  tc 
whom,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
ho  had  been  the  sycophantic  if  wily  servant 
—  waiting  on  them  with  bated  bren.th  and 
whispered  humbleness,  and  doing  their  be- 
hests, no  matter  in  how  humiliating  a  position 
they  placed  him,  with  promptitude  and  alac- 
rity; but  always,  it  must  be  added,  with 
considerable  pecuniary  advantages  to  himself. 
Using  his  many  opportunities  as  land-agent 
to  pick  up  cheap  lots,  he  had,  while  buying 
for  others,  bought  under  the  rose  for  him- 
self. But  to  be  merely  an  extensive  proprietor 
of  small  farms  and  scattered  house  property 
was  not  what  Scratton  aimed  at.  That 
would  cause  him  to  be  considered  a  rich 
man,  but  it  wouldn't  entitle  him  to  be  called 
Squire  Scratton. 

What  he  wanted  was  an  estate  that  could 
be  strictly  entailed  upon  the  male  heir  of  his 
body,  and  which  would  make  the  Scrattons,  of 
Scratton  Park,  to  rank  among  the  gentry  of 
the  county. 

"  After  a  time,  no  one  asks  how  land  was 
acquired,"  he  would  reason.  "  A  man  may 
have  the  wealth  of  the  Rothschild.*)  shut  up  in 
boxes,  and  yet  walk  the  streets,  looking  just  as 
poor  as  his  fellows ;  but  a  grand  house  —  a ' 
most  imposing  structure,  with  lots  of  stucco 
steps,  balustrades,  towers,  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  can  be  run  up  at  a  comparatively  small 
exjjense,  if  done  by  contract  —  then  surrounded 
by  a  park,  well  stocked  with  deer  or  sheep  — 
sheep  pay  for  their  keep,  and  dees  don't  —  and 
with  some  game  preserves,  most  rigidly  pre- 
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•erred,    are    outward    and  visible    signs  of 
greatness  which  every  one  appreciates." 

And  so  Miser  Scratton,  or  Work'us  Scratton 
—  for  he  was  known  to  the  youth  of  Gatford 
by  both  those  names  —  set  about  creating  an 
estate  hereafter  to  be  adorned  by  his  name. 
He  made  his  first  step  towards  this  immedi- 
ately after  the  deatli  of  his  employer,  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby,  having  claimed  and  received  from 
that  gentleman's  executors  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  as  the  balance  of  some  money 
due  to  him ;  which  money  —  for  that  Scratton 
was  an  unscrupulous  villain,  even  the  dullest 
of  our  readers  must  long  ago  have  perceived  — 
was  the  same  which  had  been  paid  over  to  him 
on  the  night  of  the  murder,  and  for  which  the 
unfortunate  baronet  had  duly  received  a  re- 
ceipt. That  receipt  was  not  found  among  the 
contents  of  the  pocket-book  which  had  been 
sealed  up  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Dalton,  the 
steward,  and  which  had  been  unsealed  in  the 
presence  of  the  coroner ;  so  Daniel  Scratton  — 
upon  the  principle  that  it  is  impossible  to  have 
too  much  of  a  good  tiling  —  said  nothing  about 
the  transaction  at  the  **  White  Hart,"  and, 
putting  in  his  claim,  was  there  and  then  paid 
over  again. 

Had  Daniel  been  a  superstiUous  man,  he 
might  have  hesitated  before  ho  determined 
that  these  two  thousand  pounds  should  form 
the  nest-egg  from  which  Scratton  park  was  to 
spring;  but  he  was  a  man  above  all  vulgar 
prejudices,  and  if  a  quoter  of  proverbs  had 
reminded  him  that  "ill-gotten  wealth  never 
thrives,"  he  would  Imve  promptly  replied,  that 
"  gold  keeps  no  stain,"  and  that  "  money  is 
always  respectable." 

Years  rolled  on.  Baby  Maud,  happily  ig- 
norant of  her  sad  family  history,  had  left 
Oakwoods  for  Ireland,  having  been  made  what 
is  called  a  ward  in  chancery,  and  consigned 
by  an  order  of  that  court  to  the  care  and 
guardianship  of  Miss  Cordelia  Fancourt,  then 
residing  in  Merrion  Square,  Dublin ;  no  near 
relatives  of  Sir  Hugh  being  living,  and  Lady 
Willoughby  having  died  hopelessly  insane, 
some  twelve  months  after  the  fatal  occurrence 
that  had  snatched  her  reason  from  her,  and 
left  a  body  without  a  mind,  kneeling  and  weep- 
ing among  the  ferns  in  the  Silvery  Wood. 

She  had  died  in  a  private  asylum,  attended 
to  the  lust,  with  loving  tenderness,  by  Jane 
Steer,  now  a  middle-aged  woman,  and  house- 
keeper at  Oakwoods,  idolized  by  Maud,  whom, 
in  turn,  she  idolized,  and  was  looked  upon 
almost  as  a  friend  by  Miss  Fancourt. 

Ormsby  Towers  had  become  a  very  desolate 
place. 

It  was  shut  up ;  and  though  the  lands  ap- 


pertaining to  the  estate  were  still  carefully 
cultivated,  the  house  was  permitted  to  fall  into 
something  very  like  ruin.  To  all  qucstioiu 
but  one  answer  was  returned :  "  Mr.  Cyril 
Ormsby  was  abroad  —  in  America,  or  some- 
where ;  when  he  came  home,  of  course  things 
would  go  difierent."  He  did  not  come  home, 
however,  and  so  matters  went  on  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  people,  having  other  business  to 
attend  to,  ceased  any  longer  to  wonder  and 
comment. 

So  while  oUier  stones  were  rolling  about 
the  world,  Daniel  Scratton  kept  steadfast  to 
the  one  place,  gathering  moss  each  year,  al- 
most each  day. 

''And  was  he  a  happy  man?"  asks,  per- 
chance, some  philosophic  reader. 

Well,  to  make  money  was  Scratton's  greatest 
pleasure,  and  he  did  make  it,  and  made  it  ia 
large  quantities. 

That  is  our  answer. 

Agam,  we  arc  told  that  the  one  ingredient 
required  in  domestic  happiness  is,  that  there 
should  be  community  of  feeling  between  hus- 
band and  wife ;  and  the  ambition  of  Daniel 
was  shared  by  Seraphina  Scratton.  If  there 
was  a  thorn  that  at  times  made  itself  felt,  it 
was  in  the  person  of  their  son  Adolphus,  the 
future  inheritor  of  his  father's  wealth — the 
being  who  was  to  realize  all  his  doting  mother's 
drt-ams  of  aristocracy. 

Adolphus  had  been  sent  to  Eton ;  for,  *<  next 
to  being  the  rose  itself,"  says  the  Persian  pro  v- 
erb,  "it  is  well  to  be  the  earth  about  it;  *• 
some  of  the  perfume  must  linger.  If  money 
could  not  make  Adolphus  the  son  of  a  lord,  or 
fill  his  veins  with  blue  blood,  it  could  obtain 
him  the  privilege  of  mixing  with  the  children 
of  the  great  on  a  footing,  as  Seraphina  Scrat- 
ton fondly  believed,  of  perfect  equality. 

"You  will  never  be  a  gentleman,"  Mrs. 
Scratton  politely  observed  to  her  husband; 
"  but  that  is  no  reason  why  'Dolphus  shouldn't 
be  one.  If  he  mixe^  with  young  earls  and 
dukes,  it  is  but  natural  he  will  be  introduced 
to  the  young  earls*  and  dukes'  sisters,  in  which 
case  there's  no  knowing  what  may  not  occur ; " 
and,  as  she  said  this,  the  daughter  of  the 
lady's-maid  closed  her  dull,  gray  eyes  with  an 
ecstatic  shiver,  already,  seeing  herself,  in 
imagination,  the  happy  grandmother  of  a  line 
of  liigh-noscd  children,  connections  of  the 
Stanleys,  the  Howards,  and  the  Percys. 

Miser  Scratton,  who  had  formed  his  own 
notions  as  to  his  son's  future  prospects,  espe- 
cially in  the  one  important  matter  of  mar- 
riage, made  no  reply  to  this;  but  Adolphus 
was  sent  to  Eton,  for  Miser  Scratton  became 
at  once  Work'us  Scratton,  with  the  one  fixed 
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ambition,  and  lie  showed  no  parsimony  when 
his  son  was  concerned. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  the  jay  in  pea- 
cock*8  plnmes,  and  the  blissftil  life  he  led  after 
his  first  strut  in  the  farm-yard;  and  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  'Dolphus's  life  was  not  a 
bed  of  roses  at  Eton ;  the  youth  of  that  aris- 
tocratic establishment  being,  for  the  roost  part, 
worthy  representatives  of  their  feudal  fore- 
fathers, for  while  they  reviled  young  Scratton, 
they  pillaged  him.  They  held  him  up  to  de- 
rision, and  it  was  curious  how  soon  they  man- 
aged to  discover  all  about  his  origin,  and  used 
that  knowledge  with  all  the  thoughtless  cruelty 
of  boys;  but  they  borrowed  his  money,  and 
used  him  both  for  their  mirth  and  profit. 

The  most  pitiless  tyranny  in  all  this  world, 
where  tyranny  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception, is  that  which  one  boy  will  exercise 
over  another ;  there  is  notliing  but  the  strong 
hand  to  redeem  the  sufferer  from  his  slavery. 
Had  Adolphus  Scratton  been  a  brave  boy,  he 
might  have  fought  his  way  upwards,  and 
drawn,  as  he  should  have  done,  a  fair  quan- 
tity of  aristocratic  blood  from  the  contemp- 
tuous noses  of  his  opponents.  But,  alas  for 
him !  Scratton  junior  was  a  coward ;  and  when 
any  of  those  young  dukes  and  carls  in  whose 
family  circles,  as  his  fond  mother  believed, 
Adolphus  was  to  enter  as  a  Sultan  and  throw 
tlic  handkerchief,  felt  that  exercise  would  ben- 
efit their  muscles,  "to  punch  Scratton"  be- 
came not  only  nn  amusement,  but  a  duty  — 
about  the  only  duty  which  these  generous 
young  noblemen  performed  with  a  rigorous 
punctuality. 

From  Eton,  Adolphus  was  sent  to  Oxford. 

**  He  can't  be  a  gentleman,  unless  he  goes 
to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,"  said  his  mother,  who 
knew  as  much  about  the  two  Universities  as 
the  ignorant  idolater  does,  of  the  written 
prayer  which  he  twirls  round  and  round  in  a 
cahibash.  "And,"  she  added,  '<if  'Dolphus 
is  to  marry  blood,  he  must  be  a  gentleman ! " 

Again  Miser  Scratton  was  nowhere;  and 
TSTork'us  Scratton,  with  his  one  ambition  still 
to  be  fulfilled,  opened  his  cheque-book,  and 
paid  heavily,  very  heavily,  for  his  son's  brain- 
less, prodigal  career  at  Oxford. 

**  My  dear,"  said  Daniel,  one  dny,  to  his 
•onr-visagod  wife,  "Miss  Maud  Willoughby 
has  returned  to  Oakwoods." 

"What  of  that?" 

"  Oakwoods,  properly  managed,  is  one  of 
the  fine!$t  estates  in  the  county." 

"Well?" 

"  It  would  be  the  finest  if  joined  to  Scratton 
Fkrk,  which  it  is  close  to." 

"WcU?" 


"  Oh,  nothing ! "  said  Scratton,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  he  plucked  at  that  ragged 
gray  tuft  of  beard,  which  once  was  red ;  then, 
as  wishing  to  change  the  subject,  he  asked, 
"  When  does  Adolphus  come  home?  " 

"Next  week." 

"  That's  right  —  that's  right  —  he  can't  come 
too  soon !  I  have  much  to  say  to  him !  "  And 
rising  somewhat  abruptly  from  the  breakfast- 
table,  Mr.  Scratton  went  to  ride  over  his  now 
extensive  grounds,  and  ruminate  over  many 
things  —  his  son's  matrimonial  prospects  being 
the  principal  one. 

"  Miss  Maud  Willoughby  will  be,  in  a  couple 
of  years,  the  unrestricted  mistress  of  Oak- 
woods.  What  a  match  that  would  be  I  Ii's 
always  been  my  hope  to  see  my  boy  an  M.P. 
Put  the  two  estates  together,  and,  with  my  in- 
fluence in  Gatford,  he's  right  for  the  next 
election.  It's  a  safe  speculation,  I  think  —  a 
safe  and  profitable  one." 

And  so  Daniel  Scratton  continued  to  care- 
fully build  up  his  castle  in  the  air,  at  the  very 
moment  that  an  event  was  taking  place  which 
was  doomed  to  shatter  it  to  atbms  —  an  event 
we  reserve  for  our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XXn. 

BOMB    AT   IJL8T. 

Maud  Willouohbt  had  left  Oakwoods  a 
child;  she  returned  to  it  a  woman,  eagerly 
curious  to  moke  acquaintance  with  those  scenes 
of  which  she  had  but  the  very  vaguest  remem- 
brance. She  wa«  accompanied  by  her  aunt. 
Miss  Cordelia  Fancourt,  a  lady  who  had  seen 
some  fifty  winters  and  summers,  and,  as  she 
herself  remarked,  intended  to  see  as  many 
more ;  and,  mind  you,  when  Miss  Cordy  put 
her  mind  to  anything,  that  thing  was  nearly 
sure  to  be  accomplished. 

In  person  she  was  tall,  and  somewhat  bony — 
"  a  dcscindint  of  one  of  them  angular  Saxons," 
as  nn  Irishman,  and  rejected  suitor  of  Miss 
Fancourt,  had  observed,  with  anything  but 
Irish  politeness. 

Yes,  bony,  we  fear,  is  the  word  that  must 
be  applied  to  the  salient  charms  of  Maud's 
guardian  and  relative.  Her  nose  was  high 
and  thin,  curving  defiantly,  like  the  beak  of  on 
eagle,  or  the  prow  of  a  Roman  galley ;  her  chin 
was  prominent,  and  as  pointed  as  most  of  the 
remarks  wliich  issued  tiiTough  the  firmly 
chiselled  lips  just  above  it.  The  elbows  were 
decidedly  aggressive  elbows,  calculated  to 
make  their  way,  like  the  scythes  attached  to 
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Boadicca's  chariot,  through  the  very  thickest 
of  the  fight,  and  come  off  yictoriouii  at  the  end 
of  it ;  and  when  all  this  amount  of  angularity 
and  sharpness  was  combined  with  a  pair  of 
keen,  gray  eyes,  placed  somewhat  too  near  to 
the  nose  before  mentioned,  the  result  was  a 
maiden  lady  with  more  mental  than  personal 
attractions,  and  endowed  with  considerable 
force,  not  to  say  eccentricity,  of  character. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  understood  that  Miss 
Cordy  was  what,  to  speak  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
is  generally  known  as  a  sour  old  maid.  She 
was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Those  keen,  gray 
eyes,  which  flashed  through  a  rogue's  defensive 
armor  with  unerring  quickness,  often  sparkled 
with  good,  honest  fun,  and  were  not  slow  to 
dim  themselves  with  tears  at  the  hearing  of  a 
tale  of  sorrow,  or  tbe  sight  of  undeserved 
distress. 

It  was  in  the  firm  belief  of  her  sister*8  inno- 
cence, and  with  a  high  sense  of  duty,  that 
Miss  Fancourt  had  consented  to  act  as  Maud*s 
guardian  until  such  time  as  the  period  fixed 
by  the  chancellor  should  expire,  and  the 
young  lady  be  considered  to  have  arrived  at 
the  age  of  self-government. 

*'  My  heart  is  withered,"  she  would  often 
say;  **  and  I  have  no  longer  any  affection  to 
bestow,  even  upon  a  cat  or  a  monkey.  There 
was  a  time  I  thought  to  have  anchored  my 
feelings  upon  a  pug-dog ;  but  the  darling  hav- 
ing turned  up  his  nose  at  everything,  treated 
life,  at  last,  with  the  same  disdain,  and  died 
in  the  flower  of  his  beauty.  Since  then,"  she 
would  add,  **  I  have  been  a  stranger  to  the 
softer  emotions." 

Heart  withered,  indeed!  No  warmer  or 
oetter  heart  ever  beat  in  human  breast  than 
beat  in  yours,  Aunt  Cordy ;  and  as  some  beau- 
tiful climbing  plant  fastens  its  tendrils  about  a 
tree,  tightening  them  till  the  tree  itself  must 
die  before  they  are  unloosened ;  so  did  Maud 
fasten  herself  about  the  heart  its  owner  had 
so  cruelly  maligned ;  and  the  charge  which  was 
undertaken  from  a  sense  of  duty,  became  Miss 
Fancourt*s  one  absorbing  occupation,  and,  after 
all  her  jesting  on  the  "softer  emotions,"  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  business  of  her  life  was 
lov(\ 

On  poor  Lady  Willoughby's  death,  it  was 
proposed  by  those  who  had  sway  over  Maudes 
inheritance,  that  Miss  Fancourt  and  her  charge 
should  immediately  take  up  their  abode  at 
Oakwoods.  This  Aunt  Cordy  positively  re- 
fused to  do. 

**My  darling,"  she  said,  **has  been  kept  in 
almost  entire  ignorance  of  the  dreadful  events 
that  surrounded  her  babyhood.  She  has  been 
told  that  her  father  died  a  violent  death  by  the 


hand  of  a  poacher.  She  beliercs,  also,  that 
her  mother  lost  her  reason  in  consequence.  I  f 
she  returns  to  Oakwoods  now,  while  tbe  terrible 
story  is  yet  fresh  in  everybody's  memory,  her 
appearance  would  be  the  signal  to  fan  the 
dying  embers  of  this  great  scandal  once  more 
into  a  flame.  But  time  heals  all  wounds,  how- 
ever deep ;  and  when  Maud  is  a  woman,  this 
sad  story  will  have  become  a  legend  of  the 
past,  to  be  remembered  only  by  a  few,  and  to 
be  a  thing  of  indifference  to  all." 

So  Maud  Willonghby  was  kept  away  from 
Oakwoods ;  and,  that  she  might  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  possible  knowledge  of  the  rumors 
then  afloat,  Miss  Fancourt,  who,  but  a  short 
time  previous,  had  shared  the  opinions  of  the 
old  lady  in  **  David  Copperfield,''  a&  to  the  im- 
piety and  insanity  of  tliose  who  go  "  meander- 
ing "  about  the  world,  when  they  could  be  so 
mucli  mure  comfortable  at  home,  decided  to 
abandon  her  household  gods  in  Merrion  Square, 
and  exchange  Ireland  for  Italy. 

At  Florence,  Maud  passed  many  years,  the 
happy  object  of  Miss  Cordy's  almost  doting 
affection.  From  Florence,  the  faithful  guar- 
dian proceeded  to  Paris,  in  which  city  she 
made  a  long  stay,  in  order  tliat  Maud  might 
complete  her  education. 

The  education  being  what  is  called  "fin- 
ished," Germany,  Switzerlatid,  and  once  more 
Italy,  were  visited,  until  Miss  Cordy,  deciding, 
as  she  said,  to  "throw  up  the  part  of  that  most 
unpleasant  of  all  walking  gentlemen,  the 
Wandering  Jew,"  returned,  after  an  absence 
of  fourteen  years,  to  Ireland ;  but  the  demon 
of  Unrest  again  claimed  his  victim,  and,  yield- 
ing to  Maud's  entreaties,  she  consented,  at 
last,  to  take  up  her  final  abode  at  Oak- 
woods. 

"I  don't  like  it,"  she  said  to  herself;  "I 
don't  like  it.  It's  a  rash  step,  and  I  have  a 
presentiment  of  evil.  If  I  had  my  will,  tho 
estate  should  have  been  sold  long  ago." 

But  her  consent  was  given,  and  as  it  was  only 
forestalling  by  a  little  what  must  have  inevi- 
tably ttken  place  in  a  couple  of  years,  when 
Maud  would  be  of  age,  the  step  was  taken; 
and  aunt  and  niece  found  themselves,  one 
fine  summer  evening,  seated  in  a  travelling- 
carriage,  and  progressing  at  a  rapid  rate  ah)ng 
the  great  drive  in  Oakwoods  Park,  till  they 
came  to  a  stop  in  front  of  the  principal  en- 
trance. 

The  old  steward,  Mr.  Dalton,  was  there  to 
open  the  carriage  door ;  and  the  housekeeper, 
Jane  Steer,  was  also  there,  ftiU  of  an  excite- 
ment that  was  almost  a  fear,  as  she  stood  on 
the  lower  step  of  the  flight  that  led  up  to  the 
portico  of  the  h^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Is  this  the  little  child  that  ran  davm  those 
rery  steps  as  it  were  but  yesterday? 

The  old  man  stammers  out  some  words  of 
welcome,  and  feels  years  younger  as  her  hand 
rests  upon  his  proffered  arm,  and  her  smile 
brightens  upon  his  upturned,  kindly  face. 

**  This  is  Jane  Steer/'  whispered  Miss  Fan- 
conrt,  in  her  niece's  ear.  "Your  nurse,  my 
dear.  Your  mother's  servant  that  was,  and 
her  most  devoted  friend." 

The  next  moment,  Maud,  with  all  the  gen- 
erous impulsiyeness  of  her  nature,  had  clasped 
the  faithful  housekeeper  of  Oakwoods  in  her 
arms. 

"  So  you  have  come  back  again  to  uSy  dear — 
come  back  to  us  at  last ! "  Then,  through  a 
mist  of  fast-falling  tears,  Jane  raised  her  eyes, 
and  gazed  with  a  yearning  inquiry  into  her 
young  lady's  face,  as  seeking  to  recall  some 
one  of  those  baby  lineaments,  the  memory  of 
which  she  had  preserved  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
for  so  many  years. 

In  the  beautiful  face  bent  lovingly  towards 
her,  everything  was  changed:  the  bud  had 
expanded  into  the  flower;  the  child  was  gone; 
but  in  the  look  and  tone  of  Maud,  there  was 
that  which  reminded  the  faithful  servant  of 
the  mistress  she  had  lost;  and  forgetful  of 
all  else,  she  embraced  Maud  with  almost 
maternal  fondness,  kissing  her  fervently  on 
both  cheeks. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  whispered  Maud. 
"  I  was  taught  long,  long  ago  to  love  you  for 
your  goodness ;  and  you  will  love  me,  I*m  sure, 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  gone.** 

"Ah I  that  I  will,  with  all  my  heart,"  re- 
turned Jane  Steer. 

And  so,  welcomed  by  words  of  affection,  ac- 
companied by  tears  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow, 
the  yonng  heiress  of  Oakwoods  passed  up  the 
great  stone  steps,  and  re-entered  the  home 
which,  fifteen  years  ago,  she  had  quitted,  an 
innocent  and  happy  child. 

What  a  new  life  it  was  to  Maud !  How  she 
revelled  in  the  inexhaustible  delights  of  her 
English  home  1  Inexpressibly  lovely  she  had 
found  the  skies  of  Italy.  The  vine-clad 
heights,  the  groves  of  myrtle,  citron,  and 
orange;  the  soft,  moonlit  nights;  the  days 
ablaze  with  sunshine, — all  had  their  charms  for 
her;  but  she  was  ever  English  at  heart,  and 
had  longed  to  visit  her  native  land,  even 
though  she  knew  it  only  in  the  pages  of  the 
historian,  the  romancist,  and  the  poet;  that 
Uuid  where  the  grass  beneath  the  feet  was  as 
velvet,  and  the  very  air  confused  with  the 
scent  of  orchards.  A  land  where  peace  brooded 
like  a  dove  with  extended  wings,  and  liberty 
v.. 9  the  priceless  possession  of  all. 


At  last,  then,  her  dreamland  became  reality, 
and  her  longing  was  gratified.  How  could 
she  ever  tire  of  this  noble  park,  over  which  the 
graceful  deer  glided  like  moving  sliadows ;  of 
those  woods,  so  rich  in  foliage ;  of  those  mag- 
nificent preserves,  where  birds  fiuttered  from 
bough  to  bough,  or,  rising  from  fern  and. 
thicket,  startled  the  intruder  by  the  whirr  and 
rush  of  their  brightly-plumaged  wings? 

Maud  had  traversed  Italy  from  end  to  end. 
She  had  journeyed  by  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  lived  among  tho  vineyards  of  France ;  but 
as  she  walked,  or  rode,  along  the  rustic  lanes  of 
England,  between  the  blossoming  hedgerows, 
and  saw  the  patient  entile  crowding  the  mead- 
ows, the  sheep-dotted  vale  and  upland,  the 
rose-embowered  cottages,  and  the  bounteous 
plenty  of  tho  well-ordered  farms,  her  heart  was 
full  of  a  quiet  thankfulness ;  for  here  and  no  • 
where  else,  had  she  felt  all  the  soothing  in- 
fluence contained  in  that  one  word  "home." 

Mounted  on  her  pony.  Frisk,  a  present  from 
Aunt  Cordy,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  at- 
tendant, except,  now  and  then,  Joey  Throstle, 
whose  acquaintance  she  had  made,  together 
with  that  of  his  dog  Tiddlywink,  in  one  of  her 
rambles,  Maud  would  scour  the  country  for 
miles  round,  equally  fearless  and  happy, 
whether  on  the  high  roads,  in  the  woodland 
glades,  or  galloping  over  the  wildest  parts  of 
Denton  Heath. 

It  was  on  a  sultry  summer's  afternoon  when, 
fatigued  with  riding  along  the  heath,  and  leap- 
ing her  agile  little  pony  over  tlie  clumps  of 
broom  and  sandy  hollows,  Maud  had  thrown 
herself  down  under  the  shadow  of  the  lime- 
trees,  that  she  first  saw  Cyril  Ormsby. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

LOTE  IN  A  SAND-PIT. 

She  had  secured  Frisk's  bridle  to  a  branch 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  nibble  tho 
grass  at  his  ease ;  and,  seated  near  him,  was 
lost  in  the  delights  of  a  volume  of  Tennyson, 
when  an  exclamation  of  surprise  caused  her 
to  look  up. 

Standing  some  few  yards  from  her  was  a 
young  man,  so  evidently  fixed  in  surprised 
admiration,  as  to  be  oblivious  of  the  rudeness 
he  was  committing.  Maud's  startled  move- 
ment aroused  him  from  his  stupor,  and,  rais* 
ing  the  round  felt  hat  he  wore,  he  hastily 
advanced  a  step  nearer,  then  paused,  saying, 
"  I  must  ofibr  a  million  apologies,  for  what  I 
feel  is  an  intrusion ;  but  though  I  visit  these 
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limc-tTCoa  nearly  every  day,  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  known  their  solitude  to  be  so 
deliciously  disturbed.  Nay,  do  not  go,  I  im- 
plore you!"  for  Maud  had  made  a  hurried 
niOTcment  as  to  rise.  ''It  is  I  who  should 
go,  not  you.** 

Now,  though  young,  Miss  Maud  Wil- 
loughby  had  mixed  too  much  with  the  world 
not  to  be  equal  to  the  present  occasion,  yet 
Fhc  felt  the  position  to  be  an  awkward  one, 
So,  checking  her  first  moyement,  she  kept 
her  seat,  repljdng,  with  some  hauteur,  but 
with  a  perfect  composure,  "  Well,  I  suppose 
wo  hare  neither  of  us  special  claims  to  pro- 
prietorship, except  that  I  was  undoubtedly 
here  first,  and  possession  is  considered  to  be 
nine  parts  of  the  law." 

"Which  I  take,"  said  the  young  roan, 
laughing,  and  bowing  a^ain,  ''to  be  *my 
formal  notice  to  quit;  but  I  shall,  neverthe- 
less, insist  upon  my  right  —  always  supposing 
you  to  be  absent  —  to  return  again  and  again 
to  this  favored  spot,  and  muse  upon  the 
bright  vision  I  have  seen." 

"Oh,  I  am  anything  but  a  vision!"  re- 
turned Maud,  half  blushing,  half  laughing; 
for  the  young  man  was  not  only  a  very  hand- 
some young  man,  but  his  manners  had  that 
ease  and  polish  which  at  once  pronounced 
him  a  gentleman ;  "  mere  commonplace  flesh 
and  blood,  I  assure  you,  as  I*m  afraid  those 
dark  clouds,  which  have  been  gathering 
above  our  heads,  will  very  soon  prove,  to  my 
discomfort." 

She  pointed  upwards  to  the  threatening 
sky,  and  laughed  again;  but  Cyril,  whose 
eyes  had  followed  the  direction  of  hers,  did 
not  laugh;  on  the  contrary,  he  became  sud- 
denly serious. 

The  day  had  been  unusually  hot  and  sultry 
—  a  day  of  blazing  sunshine  and  fervid 
heat ;  the  slowly  gathering  clouds,  a  moody 
multitude,  with  sullen  lightning  in  their 
breasts,  had  massed  themselves  together  as 
waiting  the  signal  which  would  unchain  them, 
to  vomit  destruction  and  death. 

"You  mu.4  stay  no  longer  under  these 
trees!"  said  Cyril.  "Everything  threatens 
a  storm,  and  nothing  can  be  more  treacher- 
ous than  such  a  shelter  as  this.  My  name  is 
Orrasby  —  Mr.  Cyril  Ormsby,  of  Ormsby 
Towers,"  he  continued,  speaking  hastily,  for 
a  low  mutter  of  thunder  was  beginning  to 
make  itself  audible  in  the  distance.  "You 
may  trust  in  me  as  you  would  trust  in  a 
brother.  There  is  a  sort  of  cavern  scooped 
in  the  sand  not  a  stone's  throw  from  here  —  a 
whole  net-work  of  caverns,  in  fact,  excavated 


by  the  sandmen.  You  will  be  safe  under 
their  shadow  till  the  storm  has  passed  over. 
Pray  do  not  hesitate.  I  will  lead  the  pony ; 
there  Is  shelter  there  for  him  as  well.  As 
for  myself,  I  can  wait  outside.  There!  — 
what  a  blinding  flash!  The  storm  is  com- 
mencing !  I  beseech  you  do  not  stay  even  a 
moment  longer  beneath  these  trees!  There 
is  danger,  I  am  sure ! " 

And  there  was  danger.  The  atmosphere, 
which  had  been  oppressive  throughout  the 
day,  was  now  as  the  atmosphere  of  an  oven ; 
the  low  muttering  of  the  thunder  hod  grown 
into  a  growl,  and  lurid  gleams  of  lightning 
played  at  short  intervals  in  and  out  of  the 
clouds,  which  were  heaped  upon  each  other 
as  the  Titans  heaped  up  rocks  in  preparation 
for  their  war  with  Jove. 

Another  long,  low  growl  of  thunder,  then 
the  growl  deepened  into  a  roar,  like  that  of 
the  lion,  who  sends  his  grim  voice  before 
him  to  herald  his  approach,  and  paralyze  his 
intended  victim's  heart  with  terror. 

Maud  was  not  afraid  —  not  a  bit  afraid; 
but,  like  the  sensible  girl  she  was,  had  no 
wish  to  expose  herself  to  unnecessary  risks. 
What  the  stranger  proposed  was  the  most 
sensible  thing  to  do ;  so  she  at  once,  and  with 
the  best  grace  in  the  world,  did  it. 

They  had  scarcely  time  to  reach  the  place 
of  shelter  indicated,  when  the  storm  burst  in 
all  its  fury — a  fury  which,  like  the  rage  of  a 
passionate  man,  was  far  too  violent  to  last. 

"You  need  not  remain  out  there,"  said 
Maud,  peeping  from  the  excavation,  and 
glancing  towards  where  Cyril  Ormsby  was 
standing,  with  the  pony's  bridle  thrown  over 
his  arm.  "I  quite  appreciate  your  polite- 
ness; but  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
get  wet  through." 

Nor  did  Cyril  himself  see  any  particular 
reason  why  he  should  suffer  that  inconven- 
ience, as  he  very  plainly  showed  by  the 
alacrity  with  which  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  place  himself  by  Maud's  side. 

If  any  position  is  calculated  to  banish  cere- 
mony, and  break  down  the  barriers  of  eti- 
quette, it  is  surely  the  position  which  our 
hero  and  heroine  now  occupy. 

An  exceedingly  handsome  young  lady,  and 
a  young  gentleman  of,  let  us  say,  distin- 
guished appearance,  standing  dose  together 
in  a  sort  of  cave,  scooped  out  of  a  sand-bank, 
with  no  other  society  but  a  Shetland  pony, 
who  has  his  own  private  matters  to  occupy 
him,  without  troubling  himself  about  theirs, 
are  not  unlikely  to  glide  into  a  familiar  con- 
versation, which,  under  other  and  less  fiivor- 
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able  circamBtances,  would  have  required  a 
formal  introduction,  and  some  six  months' 
acquaintance,  before  it  was  entered  upon. 

We  have  designedly  said  "less  favorable 
drcurostances,"  looking  at  the  matter  from 
Oyril  Ormsby's  point  of  view.  The  truth  is, 
he  rejoiced  in  the  storm,  the  dangers  of  which 
he  somewhat  magnified;  and  while  he  pre- 
tended to  lament  —  blessed  the  happy  acci- 
dent that  had  directed  his  steps  to  the  lime- 
trees  at  so  propitious  a  moment. 

For  ourselves,  we  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as 
the  poet,  who  boldly  asks,  "  Whoever  loved, 
that  loved  not  at  first  sight?"  but  we  firmly 
believe  that  the  best-assorted  marriages  have 
been  brought  about  that  way.  Strephon,  pro- 
claiming aloud  his  freedom  from  the  tender 
pRssion,  sees  Chloe  plucking  violets  in  the 
wood ;  and  even  as  the  boastful  words  escape 
his  lips,  is  shot  right  through  the  heart;  while 
Chloe  in  her  turn  blushes  rosy  red,  and,  to 
herself,  of  course,  owns  the  soft  impeach- 
ment, as,  raising  her  innocent  eyes,  she 
meets  the  passionate  glance  of  Strephon. 

Who  does  not  know  Mr.  **  Spectator's  "  list 
of  victims  to  the  suddenness  of  the  tender,  or, 
as  the  Irishmen  with  truth  call  it,  the  '*  tin- 
der passion.** 

*<  Thirsis  —  shot  from  a  casement  in  Picca- 
dilly. 

''T.  S.— wounded  by  Zelinda's  scarlet 
stocking  as  she  was  stepping  out  of  a  coach. 

**  Sir  Simon  SofUy —  murdered  at  the  play- 
house by  a  frown. 

"  W.  W.  —  killed  by  an  unknown  hand  that 
was  playing,  with  the  glove  off,  upon  the  side 
of  the  front  box  in  Dmiy  Lane. 

"Jack  Freelove  —  murdered  by  Melissa, 
in  her  hair. 

"Musidorns  slain  by  an  arrow  that  flew 
out  of  a  dimple  in  Belinda's  left  cheek ;  and 
Sylvius  shot  through  the  sticks  of  a  fan  at  St. 
James's  Church." 

Was  Cyril  then  in  love  with  Maud?  And 
was  Maud  in  love  with  Cyril? 

Well,  let  us  say  that  Uie  storm,  which  was 
of  somewhat  long  duration,  was  considered 
by  both  to  have  passed  away  far  too  soon; 
though,  such  was  the  contagion  of  timidity, 
Cyril  never  once  offered  to  leave  the  cave  till 
the  last  drop  of  rain  had  dried  u^,  and  the 
sky,  before  so  black,  was  embroidering  the 
mantle  of  nature  with  golden  sunlight,  and 
canopying  the  earth  with  a  curtain  of  azure. 
"  Good-by,  Miss  Willoughby." 
"Oood-by,  Mr.  Ormsby." 
"  I  may  call  and  inquire  after  your  health 
atOakwoods?" 


"No.  My  health  was  never  better,  and 
such  inquiry  would  bo  superfluous." 

"  But,  as  a  neighbor,  I  would  pay  my  re- 
spects to  your  nunt." 

"  My  aunt  rccfivcs  no  one." 

"  Til  en  I  shall  sec  you  no  more?  '* 

"  That  is  as  accident  may  determine.  My 
life  is  spent  almost  entirely  in  the  open  air; 
and  as  you  are  a  wanderer,  too,  the  chances 
are  we  may  jostle  against  each  other  now 
and  then." 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  they  did  jostle 
against  each  other  very  often ;  Cyril,  by  some 
strange  fatality,  continually  finding  himself 
meeting  Maud,  under  the  lime-trees  on  the 
Heath,  or  in  the  pleasant  glades  of  the  sur^ 
rounding  woods;  while  she,  always  wonder- 
ing "  how  it  could  have  happened,"  got  ac- 
customed to  such  meetings ;  and,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  though  as  yet  she  never  told  it 
to  herself,  she  desired  no  happier  chance,  or 
more  pleasant  companion. 

Ah,  beautiful  spring-time  of  youth!  Na- 
ture has  a  stronger  law  than  that  of  the  gray 
old  Court  of  Chancery,  and  young  hearts, 
beating  with  generous  emotions,  and  full  of 
active  life,  cannot  be  fettered  with  red  tape, 
or  swaddled  in  greasy  parchments. 

So  the  old,  old  tale,  that  has  been  told  for 
ages,  was  again  repeated ;  the  lovers  met  be- 
neath the  greenwood  tree,  while  Prudence,  in 
the  shape  of  Aunt  Cordy,  sat  at  home,  with 
spectacles  on  nose,  embroidering  velvet  with 
itftificial  fiowers,  and  dreaming  of  nothing. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MOBS  LOTS,  AKD  BOMB  mSFOBTUNB. 

LoTB  has  been  well  defined  as  the  egotism 
of  two. 

Lovers  create  a  world  of  their  own,  people 
it  with  their  own  thoughts  and  fancies,  and 
live  in  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  eveiythlng  else, 
just  as  the  Chinese  geographers  drew  a  circle 
in  the  centre  of  their  maps,  in  which  circle  they 
wrote  China;  while  outside  it  was  blank  space, 
^  the  rest  of  the  world  being  too  barbarous 
and  undefined  for  description. 

Now  we  by  no  means  approve  of  our  favorite 
Maud  keeping  her  meetings  with  Cyril  Ormsby 
secret  from  her  aunt ;  but  then,  you  sec,  it  was 
chance  —  mere  chance  —  that  had  aminged 
their  first  meeting;  and  those  that  followed 
were,  somehow,  always  brought  about  by  an 
equally  happy  arrangement  of  the  chapter  of 
accidents. 
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Besides,  grave  censors  as  we  are  of  the  acts 
of  others,  it  will  not  do  to  judge  Maud  too 
severely.  In  the  heart  of  innocence  lies  the 
germ  of  love ;  as,  in  the  bud,  lies  hidden  the 
perfume  of  the  flower.  Maud  had  scarcely 
confessed,  even  to  herself,  that  she  loved  Cyril 
Ormsby ;  but  she  did  love  him,  nevertheless ; 
and  after  every  fresh  accidental  meeting  on 
the  Heath,  or  in  the  woods,  she  would  deter- 
mine "to  tell  her  aunt  all.  Yes;  dear,  good 
Aunt  Cordy  should  know  all  —  on  the  mor- 
row ! "  But,  when  the  morrow  came,  her  heart 
failed  her,  and  she  remained  silent. 

It  was  fated,  however,  that  Ormsby  —  who 
wns  as  ignorant  as  Maud  of  the  events  which, 
in  the  past,  had  so  sadly  connected  the  names 
of  the  two  families  —  should  pay  a  speedy  visit 
to  Oakwoods,  in  a  manner  as  unpleasant  as  it 
was  unexpected. 

In  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Denton  Heath, 
where  it  rises  suddenly  into  a  series  of  low, 
rugged  hills,  there  stand  the  mouldering  ruins 
of  a  tower  —  known  as  Gorlay,  or  Gourlay*s 
Nest.  Why  it  was  so  named,  no  one  could  de- 
termine ;  nor  is  the  inquiry  at  all  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  narrative ;  one  party  of 
antiquaries  asserting  that  Gourlay  was  a  Nor- 
man thief,  who,  in  the  brave  days  of  old,  had 
built  himself  this  Nest,  as  a  sort  of  watch-tower 
and  receptacle  for  booty ;  while  another  party 
as  stoutly  maintained  Gourlay  to  have  been  a 
strictly  amiable  character,  who  had  picked  out 
this  solitary  place  that  he  might  remove  him- 
self as  far  as  possible  from  the  sinful  frivolities 
of  mankind. 

Two  things,  at  least,  were  certain  —  that, 
whether  thief  or  hermit,  Gourlay*s  bones  had 
resolved  themselves  into  dust  many  centuries 
ago,  and  that  the  Nest  was  now  fast  following 
its  Guilder's  example. 

The  place  was  a  mere  shell  —  a  sort  of  cir- 
cular tube  of  crumbling  masonry,  open  to  the 
sky.  The  interior  flights  of  steps  had  vanished 
long  ago,  together  with  the  rooms  they  had  led 
up  to ;  and  the  roof  of  the  old  tower  was  now 
only  represented  by  the  scattered  stongs,  half 
hidden  in  the  tall  grass  and  brambles  at  its 
base. 

Huge  apertures  were  visible  everywhere  in 
the  walls,  where  they  had  been  rent  asunder 
by  tlie  resistless  hand  of  Time ;  and  between 
the  tottering  blocks  of  stone,  wliicli  seemed  to 
be  only  bound  together  by  the  clinging  ivy, 
wild  flowers  showed  their  varied  hues,  as 
mocking,  with  their  freshness  and  beauty,  the 
tottering  feebleness  of  an  extreme  old  age 

The  Nest  was  certainly  a  very  picturesque 
bit  of  antiquity,  and  Maud,  who,  of  late,  had 
taken  much  to  sketching  in  the  open  air,  had 


been  busy  these  last  few  days  transferring  its 
outward  aspect  to  paper.  By  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, Cyril  Ormsby  had  also  been  seized 
with  a  sort  of  antiquarian  fever;  and  what 
should  he  do,  so  strong  is  the  power  of  sym- 
pathy, but  wander  over  to  examine  the  Nest 
of  the  defunct  Mr.  Gourlay  at  the  identical 
time  that  Maud  Willoughby  had  selected  for 
her  sketching. 

Being  there,  it  would  have  scarcely  been  po- 
lite, either  upon  his  part  or  upon  hers,  by  a 
hasty  retreat,  for  either  to  have  appeared 
frightened  by  the  other's  presence ;  so,  at  Cy- 
rils earnest  entreaty,  the  lady  went  on  with 
her  drawing,  the  gentleman  occupying  himself 
by  taking  measurements  and  jotting  down  notes 
in  his  memorandum-book,  with  the  object, 
doubtless,  of  appending  them  to  some  memoir 
of  Gourlay,  which  he  or  somebody  else  might 
think  hereafter  of  compiling. 

"Are  you  fond  of  ruins,  Mr.  Ormsby?** 
asked  Maud. 

The  gentleman,  who  was-  engaged  in  the  ex- 
ceedingly scientific  operation  of  cutting  a  point 
to  her  pencil,  at  once  replied,  "That  ruins 
were  his  passion ; "  adding,  with  a  glance  at  her 
face  which  utterly  belied  his  words,  "  He  doted 
on  everything  that  was  old  —  old  customs,  old 
houses,  old  trees,  old  wine  and  old  pictures." 

"  With  old  china,  and  old  women,"  put  in 
Maud.  <*  You  had  better  make  tl\c  catalogue 
complete ;  and  as  the  most  charming  old  lady 
in  the  world  is  my  Aunt  Cordelia,  I  am  seri- 
ously thinking  that,  as  a  neighbor,  you  should 
ride  over  to  Oakwoods  to-morrow,  and  pay  a 
visit  of  ceremony.*' 

**  You  give  me  permission,  then  —  you  gira 
me  permit siou,  at  last  f  *' 

"  Why,  you  silly  man,  what  on  earth  have  I 
to  do  with  your  movements,  your  goings  and 
comings,  whom  you  visit  and  whom  you  do 
not?" 

"  But  —  " 

"No;  I  won't  be  interrupted.  You  are  so 
fond  of  having  all  the  talk  to  yourself,  that  I 
can  scarcely  edge  one  little  word  in..  I  know 
it's  very  extraordinary  that  we  are  always 
meeting  each  other  in  this  way,  and  can't  make 
it  out  at  all." 

Neither  could  Cyril  make  it  out. 

It  must  be  congeniality  of  tastes ;  it  must  be 
sympathy;  at  any  rate,  it  must  be  something; 
and  both  agreed  it  was  most  extraordinary. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  somewhere  else  ?  "  asked 
Maud,  as  she  took  from  Cyril  the  pencil  he 
had  cut,  at  the  same  time  handing  him  another  ' 
whose  point  she  had  unconsciously  snapped 
off  with  her  small  white  teeth. 

"  Because  I  can't.     Wherever  you  are,  Miss 
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Willoughby,  there  exists  an  inflnence  which  I 
cannot  combat  —  which  I  have  no  wish  to  com- 
bat—  an  influence  which  draws  me  to  the  same 
spot  —  wliich,  while  I  hare  life,  must  ever  draw 
me  towards  yon ;  for  —  " 

Maud  stopped  him  with  a  little  scream. 

"  Ah  I  you  are  cutting  ray  pencil  all  to  pieces, 
and  it's  one  of  my  best  H.  B's.,  too.  O  Mr. 
Ormsby,  you  are  as  bad  as  those  American 
gentlemen  who  lived  in  the  same  hotel  with  us 
at  Naples,  and  seemed  never  happy  but  when 
they  were  whittling  a  stick." 

*•  I'm  very  sorry,  but  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
laugh  so,  Miss  Willoughby.  I  assure  you  I 
am  quite  serious." 

'*  The  more  reason  I  should  laugh.  If  every- 
body was  dull  and  stupid,  what  would  become 
of  the  world?" 

'*I  may  call  at  Oakwoods,  then?  You  give 
mc  that  permission?"  exclaimed  Cyril,  joy- 
fully. 

*'  Permission !  why,  what  a  strange  man  you 
arc.  Mr.  Ormsby  I  You  speak  of  Oakwoods 
as  if  it  were  the  opera,  where,  when  money  is 
not  tnken,  you  require  a  voucher  from  the 
manager,  director,  or  whatever  they  call  lilm, 
before  you  can  pass  the  doors.  You  will  find 
my  aunt  no  dragon,  I  assure  you." 

*'  Dragon!  It  is  my  ambition  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Miss  Fancourt ; "  here  his  voice  sank 
almost  to  a  whisper,  and  he  looked  imploringly 
in  Maud's  face.  "It  is  you  who  are  cruel  — 
you  who  are  unjust  —  " 

'*  Ui\jast?  And  that  is  the  reward  I  get  for 
my  good  nature  —  and— my  want  of  pru- 
dence," she  added  in  a  more  serious  tone, 
**  for  permitting  you  to  be  with  me  now;  or, 
rather,  for  permitting  myself  to  remain  any 
longer  in  your  society." 

"Maud!" 

"  I  forbid  you  to  call  me  that  name.  I  have 
done  very  wrong,"  she  continued,  in  the  same 
grave  tone;  **or,  rather,  I  have  been  very 
thoughtless  in  meeting  you  as  I  have  done. 
Only  think,"  she  continued,  her  old  wayward 
mood  coming  back,  and  something  of  her  nat- 
ural fun  sparkling  in  her  eyes,  "what  rigid  re- 
spectability, as  represented  in  Gatford  and 
elsewhere,  would  say  to  my  sitting  here  now, 
sketching  that  old  chimney,  which  has  not  half 
the  value  in  the  eyes  of  such  money-making 
persons  ns  Squire  Scrntton,  as  an  old  Stilton 
cheese ;  and  Mr.  Cyril  Ormsby,  of  Ormsby 
Towers,  the  great  traveller  and  the  man  of  the 
world,  standing  at  my  elbow  cutting  points  to 
my  pencils;  or,  rather,  cutting  the  pencils 
themselves  into  pieces,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  is  talking  all  sorts  of  nonsense,  which  I 
have  no  right  to  hear  I " 


"  Gatford  people ! "  said  Cyril,  in  tones  of 
strong  contempt.  "  Their  cackle  is  of  no  more 
account  than  that  of  geese  in  a  farm-yard. 
They  fiincy  that  their  paltry  town  is  the  centre 
around  which  all  other  worlds  revolve;  and 
like  the  spider  when  its  web  was  disturbed  by 
the  housemaid's  broom,  think  that  if  anything 
disturbs  their  general  stagnation,  the  entire 
universe  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  chaos  has 
come  again." 

**  What  a  grand  speech ! "  said  Maud,  clap- 
ping her  hands.  "  And  to  think  of  your  wast- 
ing it  on  me.  I  don't  despair  of  seeing  you  an 
M.P.  yet,  and  you  cannot  think,  at  our  hum- 
ble breakfast-table,  what  pleasure  there  will 
be  when  we  read  that  Mr.  Cyril  Ormsby,  the 
honorable  member  for  Gatford,  resumed  his 
seat  amidst  cheering  from  both  sides  of  the 
House.  Now^  don't  look  so  solemn  because  I 
appreciate  your  eloquence  quite  up  to  its  de- 
serts, but  go  and  gather  the  bouquet  you  prom- 
ised me,  while  I  put  a  last  touch  to  this  clump 
of  ivy,  which,  I'm  bound  to  confess,  as  I  am 
rendering  it,  looks  more  like  a  ragged  old  wig 
just  sliding  ofi^  a  village  barber's  block  than 
anything  else  in  creation." 

Half-annoyed,  half-laughing,  Cyril  made 
another  endeavor  to  speak ;  but  Maud  waved 
him  off,  imperatively  demanding  her  bouquet. 

**  I  want  my  flowers,"  she  said.  "  Redeem 
one  promise  before  you  make  half  a  dozen 
others.  Please  don't  speak ;  I  know  all  you 
are  firming  to  say,  for,  upon  certain  subjects, 
Mr.  Ormsby,  you  are  given  to  what  Othello 
calls  a  superfluous  iteration." 

"  And  may  I  pay  my  respects  to  Miss  Fan- 
court  to-morrow?"  asked  Cyril,  now  quite 
contented. 

**  You  may  pay  anything  you  please.  You*' 
owe  a  debt  of  politeness  to  your  nearest  neigh- 
bor; and  as  you  seem  so  anxious  to  gain  her 
good  opinion,  I  would  counsel  you  to  pay  that 
debt  first.  Now  do  get  my  flowers,  and  don't 
bother  me  any  more  at  present.  This  ivy," 
tapping  her  sketching-block  with  the  pencil, 
"is  of  such  slow  growth,  that  if  I  have  any 
more  interruption  it  will  never  be  finished. 
You  are  too  brilliant,  Mr.  Ormsby,  and  ivy 
thrives  best  in  the  shade." 

Decidedly,  Cyril  Ormsby  was  very  far  gone 
in  love ;  and  as  we  look  at  Maud  Willoughby 
bending  over  her  drawing,  and  see  how  beau- 
tiful she  is,  I'm  stire  neither  you  nor  I  will 
blame  him.  But,  alas  I  the  course  of  true 
love  never  did  run  smooth,  and  we  greatly 
fear  that  our  two  lovers  will  find  their  case 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 

There  is  another  old  proverb,  that  *'  Coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  ,bcfpre/l  Jtappiljs, 
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it  was  not  so  in  this  instance :  and  Cyril,  elate 
"vith  the  brightest  of  hopes,  clambered  about 
the  ruins,  gathering  wild-flowers ;  while  Maud 
continued  to  peck  away  at  her  ivy,  like  a  bird, 
though  her  eyes  too  often  wandered  from  the 
paper,  to  follow  with  an  emotion  of  gratified 
pride  the  manly  form  of  her  lover  as  he  leaped 
lightly  from  stone  to  stone,  stopping  at  inter- 
vals to  secure  some  floral  gem,  which  betrayed 
its  loveliness  by  peeping  coquettishly  from  be- 
hind a  stone,  or  out  of  some  crevice,  inviting, 
as  coquettes  too  often  do,  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler. 

"  How  handsome  he  is,"  she  thought,  **  how 
handsome,  and  how  good!  Fm  sure  Aant 
Cordy  will  like  him.  Oh,  I  shall  dance  with 
joy  when  their  first  interview  is  over,  and  she 
tells  me,  as  she  is  sure  to  tell  me,  how  much 
she  approves  of  him;  then,  after  I  have  kissed 
her  into  a  blissful  state  of  good  humor,  I  will 
confess  —  what?  What  have  I  to  confess? 
Only  that  I  have  allowed  him  to  speak  to  me 
when  we  have  met  in  our  rambles,  and  that  he 
would  admire  my  drawing,  which  certainly  is 
no  proof  of  his  good  sense,  and  insist  upon 
cuttini?  points  to  my  pencils." 

And  80,  in  a  golden  haze  of  hope,  love  sat 
and  dreamed ;  seeing  nothing,  hearing  noth- 
ing, but  scenes  and  sounds  created  by  it- 
self. 

It  was  a  charming  picture,  this  young  girl, 
so  full  of  freshness  and  life,  sketching  the 
gray  old  ruin,  which  had  seen  tlie  centuries 
come  and  go,  and  generations,  as  full  of  life 
and  hope  as  herself,  become  as  the  dust  at  its 
base.  Certainly  a  charming  picture,  especially 
now,  as  the  slanting  beams  of  the  sun  fall  upon 
Maud,  and  the  dark  shadow  cast  by  the  tower, 
''which,  like  that  of  the  gnomen  on  the  dial, 
marks  the  progress  of  the  day,  has  shifted  it- 
self away. 

*'  May  all  other  shadows  prove  as  tempo- 
rary, and  glide  as  surely  from  her  path." 

Such  was  the  half  audibly  uttered  wish  of  a 
third  person,  who,  unperceived  by  either  of 
the  lovers,  was  an  evidently  interested  spec- 
tator of  the  scene. 

We  have  said  that  Gourlay's  Nest  was 
perched  upon  a  sort  of  hill  or  mound,  whose 
rugged  sides  were  thickly  clothed  with  briar 
and  bramble.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill,  breast 
high  among  the  broom,  stood  a  man. 

Ilia  two  hands  were  crossed  upon  an  iron- 
shod  leaping-pole,  and  he  rested  his  chin  on 
his  hands,  lookin;9^  steadily  up  to  where  Mand 
Wilioughby  was  seated. 

A  strikingly  handsome  face. 

The  face  of  a  young  man;  yet  the  eyes 
had  a  strange  sadness  in  their  czpression, 


while  deep  lines  of  care  were  scored  about  the 
firm  and  well-shaped  mouth. 

The  figure  of  the  man  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  beauty  of  the  face.  It  was  power- 
fully made,  but  the  arms  were  dispropbrtion- 
ately  long,  and  one  shoulder  was  higher  than 
the  other. 

The  reader  has  of  course  already  recog- 
nized Silas,  the  hunchback. 

He  carried,  slung  from  his  shoulders,  the 
tin  case  mentioned  in  a  lormer  chapter,  such 
as  botanists  use  for  collecting  their  specimens ; 
and  it  was  while  busily  emptoycd  in  adding  to 
its  contents,  that  Silas  had  approached  what 
was  known  as  Gourlay's  Hill,  and  perceived 
how  its  summit  was  occupied. 

"  It's  a  strange  chance,"  he  said,  speaking 
after  the  habit  of  most  solitary  men,  half 
aloud,  "that  has,  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
brought  those  two  together.  I've  watched 
them,  unseen,  for  hours,  as  they've  sat  talk- 
ing, reading,  or  sketching,  and  wondered  what 
evil  fortune  is  to  darken  their  lives,  which  now 
look  so  bright ;  —  what  future  Destiny  has  in 
store  for  them  " 

The  sunlight  had  again  shifted,  and  tlio 
shadow  of  the  tower  was  again  falling  darkly 
upon  Maud. 

"  At  times,  I  have  almost  felt  it  my  duty  to 
warn  Miss  Fancourt  of  those  meetings ;  yet 
why  should  I  be  the  first  to  destroy  the  happi- 
ness of  the  two  lovers?  She  is  as  good  a«» 
she  is  beautiful ;  and  he,  if  any  man  cm  be 
judged  by  his  face,  is  incapable  of  any  thought 
that  would  lead  to  his  or  her  dishonor.  Did 
I  think  it  otherwise  "  —  and  the  strong  hands 
clenched  themselves  over  the  top  of  the  iron- 
shod  staff" —  "  had  he  given  me  reason  to  think 
otherwise  —  I  —  But  I  will  no^  wrong  him 
by  so  base  a  thought.  I  will  watch  and  wait 
while  Providence  works  out  its  own  ends  in 
its  own  mysterious  way." 

lie  had  turned  away  his  head  as  he  said 
this,  and  was  stooping  to  pluck  up  a  tiny  plant 
that  was  growing  on  the  ground  at  his  feet, 
when  a  shriek,  long,  loud,  and  piercing,  rung 
in  his  ears. 

It  was  a  woman's  cry  —  a  cry  of  horror  and 
great  distress. 

Silas  looked  towards  the  place  where  Maud, 
but  a  moment  before,  was  seated.  She  was 
gone! 

"Merciful  heaven!  what  can  have  hap- 
pened?" And  with  the  agility  and  lithe 
strength  of  a  leopard,  Silas  dashed  up  the 
side  of  the  hill,  bounding  over  the  great  boul- 
ders and  tangled  brushwood  as  though  he  had 
wings  —  never  once  relaxing  Ids  speed  till  ha 
had  reached  the  summit  CjOOqIc 
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There,  stretched  upon  the  groundi  amidst  a 
heap  of  newly-fallen  dibris,  lay  Cyril  Ormsby, 
pale,  bleeding,  and  insensible.  By  his  side 
knelt  Maud  Willoaghby,  calling  him,  and 
calling  him  rainly,  by  his  name. 

It  must  be  bad,  indeed,  with  Cyril  Ormsby 
when  ker  voice  could  win  fi-om  him  no  re- 
sponse. 

Had  Silas  been  one  of  those  who,  fifteen 
years  before,  had  come  upon  that  scene  of 
horror  enacted  among  the  ferns  in  the  hollow 
of  the  Silyery  Wood,  be  would  have  been 
Btmck  with  the  similarity  of  the  two  groups. 

Here,  again,  was  the  prostrate  man,  pale, 
bleeding,  and,  to  all  appearance,  dead,  with 
the  despairing  woman  bending  over  the  head 
which  she  has  raised  from  the  ground,  and 
placed  upon  her  knees. 

A  glance  informed  Silas  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  accident. 

Lured  by  the  beauty  of  a  clump  of  flowers 
growing  far  up  on  the  ledge  of  what  had  been 
formerly  a  window,  Cyril  had  foolishly  clam- 
bered up  one  of  the  tottering  buttresses,  and, 
trusting  to  the  uncertain  foothold  afforded  by 
the  many  projections  in  the  wall,  had  nearly 
secured  his  prize :  just  then,  Maud,  chancing 
to  look  up,  gave  a  cry  of  alarm.  He  turned 
towards  her  instinctively,  and,  in  doing  so, 
missed  his  foothold,  and  fell.  In  falling,  he 
clutched  at  the  strongly-rooted  ivy  that 
clothed  a  portion  of  the  buttress.  But  it  was 
the  buttress  itself  that  now  gave  way,  and, 
with  Maud's  shriek  of  terror  ringing  in  his 
ears,  amidst  an  avalanche  of  stone,  Cyril 
came  heavily  to  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  XXy. 

WHAT   18  TO   BB  DOKB? 

Ib  he  dead  ? 

Such  was  Silos  Goodeve's  first  thought,  as 
he  stooped  over  the  prostrate  form  of  Cyril 
Ormsby,  and  looked  into  the  pale  face,  so 
fixed  and  quiet  in  every  feature,  that  it  seemed 
to  have  assumed  the  rigidity  of  death. 

"Is he  dead?" 

This  second  time  he  unconsciously  mur- 
mured the  thought  that  was  in  his  mind ;  and 
Maud,  who  had  risen  to  her  feet  at  Silas's  ap- 
proach, gave  a  low  and  despairing  cry,  and, 
careless  of  appearances,  placed  her  hand  upon 
Silas's  shoulder. 

"  No,  no,  no  I  It  cannot  be !  •—  it  is  impos- 
sible !  But  a  minute  ago  he  was  here,  talking 
to  me,  alive  and  well.    Oh,  I  beseech  you  do 


something  for  him !  I  don't  know  who  you 
are,  but  you  have  a  kind  face,  and  would  not 
let  a  gentleman  die  thus  without  an  efibrt  to 
save  him." 

"I  would  not  let  the  commonest  beggar 
that  ever  tramped  a  country  road  die,  if  an  ef- 
fort of  mine  could  save  him,"  replied  Silas, 
as,  with  a  quick  and  not  unskilf\il  hand,  he 
proceeded  to  examine  the  injuries  that  Cyril 
Ormsby  had  received.  "  My  experience  of 
gentlemen  is  but  limited,  but  I  venture  to 
think  that  Nature  has  made  them  of  much  the 
same  fiesh  and  blood  as  ourselves,  when  life 
and  death  is  the  question  to  be  considered ; 
but  I  would  risk  my  life,  and  willingly,  to  do 
a  service  to  any  one  you  cared  for.  Miss  Maud.** 

While  saying  this,  he  loosened  the  collar 
and  cravat  of  the  insensible  young  man ;  never 
even  glancing  up,  and  speaking  as  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  meaning  conveyed  by  his 
words. 

'*Forme?  I  don't  quite  understand  what 
you  mean,**  said  Maud,  very  much  surprised. 
"  You  have  never  seen  me  before ;  at  least,  I 
think  that  I  have  never  seen  you." 

"You  may  be  sure  of  that,  miss,"  replied 
Silas.  "I  have  a  figure  that,  when  once 
seen,  is  not  easily  forgotten." 

"And  a  face,"  said.  Maud,  kindly.  "I 
know  that  you  are  good  and  kind ;  you  are 
proving  it  now." 

And,  indeed,  no  mother  could  have  been 
more  gentle  with  the  wounded  man,  than 
SUas. 

"  He  has  had  a  bad  fall,"  he  said ;  "a  very 
bad  fall ;  but  with  Heaven's  blessing,  there  is 
no  fear  for  his  life." 

Maud  clasped  her  hands  in  fervent  thanks- 
giving. 

Silas  glanced  upon  her  face  for  the  first 
time,  and  his  look  was  full  of  pity,  for  he 
read  there  the  word  *'  love,"  as  easily  as  he 
would  have  read  it  if  printed  in  a  book. 

"  What  Mr.  Ormsby  requires  is  immediate 
surgical  aid,  and  Gatford  is  four  miles,  and 
Ormsby  Towers  five,  from  here." 

"  But  Oak  woods  is  only  two." 

"Would  you  have  him  taken  there?" 
asked  Silas,  in  so  grave  a  tone,  that  Maud's 
cheek  fiushed  crimson,  and  she  replied,  with 
some  hauteur :  — 

"  Why  not?  The  doors  of  any  house  should 
be  thrown  open  in  such  a  case  as  this,  espe- 
cially to  so  near  a  neighbor,  who,  at  least, 
has  a  claim  upon  our  hospitality." 

Silas  made  no  reply,  but,  taking  a  handker- 
chief that  Maud  .gave  him,  bound  up  the 
wound  on  Cyril's  temple,  which  was  still 
bleeding  slowly.  ^.y.^^^^,  ^ O'^ 
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While  thus  engaged,  Maud  supporting 
Cyrira  hetad,  and  Silas  carefully  a^usting  the 
bandage,  both  were  startled  by  the  bark  of  a 
dog  —  a  series  of  barks,  which  came  nearer 
and  nearer. 

These  barks  were  followed  by  a  shrill 
whistle,  and  then  a  voice,  which  made  Silas 
start  to  his  feet  with  pleasure,  cried  out, 
*' What  are  you  up  to  now,  Tiddlywink?  If 
it's  highdryphoby,  pay  so,  like  a  sensible  cur, 
and  we'll  take  a  direckshin  where  there's  no 
water." 

Silas  smote  his  hands  together  with  delight. 
**  It's  Joey  Throstle  \  "  he  said.  Then,  leap- 
i:^g  to  his  feet,  he  called  **  Joey  !** 

Tlie  call  was  answered  by  a  joyous  barking 
of  the  dog;  and  a  shout  of  *'  Silas  I "  from  a 
boy,  who  came  leaping  up  the  hill-side. 

This  boy  carried  a  gun,  and  the  head  of  a 
rabbit  protruded  from  the  side-pocket  of  his 
somewhat  ragged  coat. 

He  advanced,  laughing,  and  singing :  — 

**  We  took  the  hare  alive,  my  boys, 
And  thro'  the  woods  did  steer; 
Oh !  it's  my  delight  on  a  shiny  night. 
In  the  season  of  the  year." 

Giving  the  tune  a  sort  of  ballet  accompani- 
ment in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  leaps  and 
bounds  of  an  imp-like  character. 

These  demonstrations  of  delight  came  to  a 
sudden  stop,  as  his  eyes  rested  upon  the 
group,  and  he  at  once  became  conscious  of 
Maud*s  presence. 

He  turned  very  red,  and  doffed  his  cap  in 
much  confhsion. 

"Miss  Maud  Willoughbyl"  Then,  as  he 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  form  of  Cyril 
Ormsby  lying  motionless  on  the  ground,  fiom 
very  red  he  turned  very  pale. 

**  O  Silas !  what  has  liappened?  " 

"Mr.  Ormsby  has  had  a  bad  fall;  but  I 
hope  and  believe  there's  no  more  harm  done 
than  a  doctor  can  remedy.  If  we  could  only 
find  some  conveyance,  we  could  carry  him  on 
to  Brookcr's  Farm,  while  you  could  ride  into 
Gatford  on  Miss  Willoughby's  pony,  and  fetch 
Doctor  Cameron.  Mind,  Doctor  Cameron, 
for  old  Doldrum  would  be  hours  coming.  In 
the  meanwhile,  I  can  set  and  do  what  is 
wanted  to  Mr.  Ormsby's  arm  —  the  left  arm 
—  for  I  fear  it  is  broken." 

This  last  piece  of  information  was  convoyed 
to  Joey  in  a  whisper,  as  Maud  again  bent 
over  Cyril,  who  had  uUered  a  faint  groan. 

**  Gatford  I "  said  Joey ;  "  needn't  go  so  far 
as  that  to  find  Doctor  Cameron.  He's  at 
Oakwoods  by  tliis  time.    T'ddlywink  and  I 


met  his  gig  on  the  road,  with  the  doctor 
a-drivin'  of  it." 

"  I'd  best  take  him  on  to  Brooker's,  while 
you  run  off  to  Oakwoods  as  fast  as  your  legs 
can  carry  you,  and  ask  the  doctor  to  drive 
over." 

"  Well,  that  would  be  loss  o*  time,  an*  no 
mistake !  "  interrupted  Joey.  "  The  best 
way,  as  I  see,  miss,"  —  and  here  he  ad- 
dressed Maud,  who  was  now  listening  eagerly, 
—  "  will  bo  for  me  to  run  on  to  the  brick- 
maker's  shed,  at  t'other  side  of  the  heath. 
He's  got  a  light  spring-cart  and  a  horse. 
He'll  bring  it  over  in  a  jiffey.  Meanwhile, 
Miss  Maud  will  ride  on  to  Oakwoods  with  the 
pony,  and  tell  the  doctor  the  gentleman  is 
comin'." 

"That  is  tlie  best  way  I  That  is  the  only 
way!"  said  Maud,  in  a  tone  of  decision: 
adding,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  But  let 
this  kind  person  you  call  Silas  fetch  the  cart ; 
while  do  yon,  Joey,  take  the  pony  over  to 
Oakwoods,  and  see  that  the  doctor  is  de- 
tained, and  that  everything  is  ready  for  our 
arrival." 

"  And  you.  Miss  Willonghby  ?  "  asked  Silas, 
evidently  much  struck  by  the  firmness  of 
Maud's  tone  —  a  tone  which  revealed  a 
resolve  that  was  not  to  be  shaken. 

"I  remain  here.  You  have  done  all  that 
you  can  do;  and  I  will  watch  beside  Mr. 
Ormsby  till  you  return.  Brooker's  Farm  is 
as  far  almost  as  Oakwoods.  We  have  al- 
ready lost  much  time." 

"  That  is  the  right  thing  to  be  done,  miss, 
Silas  can  run  like  a  deer,  and  skim  over  a 
hedge  or  a  ditch  like  a  bird.  He'll  be  back 
with  the  cart  afore  you  can  whistle  Jack  Rob- 
inson; not  as  I  think  you  capable  of  whistling 
anything  so  inferior  —  quite  the  contrary. 
Where's  the  pony?" 

"  On  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  where  the 
grass  grows  so  thickly.  He'll  go  as  fast  as 
the  wind,  if  you  humor  him." 

"Bless  you,  miss.  Frisk  and  me  is  old  ac- 
quaintance. You  made  me  free  of  the  Oak- 
woods  kitchens,  and  I  made  myself  free  of 
the  stables.  Besides,  Tiddlywink  will  give 
him  a  bark  or  two  when  he  wants  freshenin* 
up." 

So  saying,  Joey  darted  off,  and  disappeared 
behind  the  tower. 

When  he  reappeared,  he  was  riding  in  the 
direction  of  Oakwoods;  Frisk,  the  pony, 
going  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow,  with  Tid- 
dlywink gambolling  about  his  heels,  dropping 
in,  at  intervals,  his  sharp,  clear  bark,  as  a 
"freshener." 
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Silas  Goodeve  was  also  on  his  way,  pro- 
ceeding rapidly  in  an  opposite  direction 
towards  the  brickmaker's  shed  and  hut;  but 
though  his  movements  were  rapid,  his  face, 
eyen  for  him,  was  unusually  grave  and 
thoughtftit. 

When  they  had  both  departed,  all  Maud's 
firmness  seemed  at  once  to  give  way,  and 
again  stooping  over  her  lover,  she  gave  free 
course  to  her  tears,  which  fell  upon  the  pale 
face  that,  as  yet,  showed  no  sign  of  returning 
color.  It  was  so  difficult  to  imagine — nay, 
even  with  the  sad  evidence  before  her  eyes, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  the 
man  who,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  had 
stood  before  her,  radiant  with  life  and  happi- 
ness, was  now  lying  shattered,  dying  for 
what  she  knew,  at  her  feet ;  that  the  tongue 
so  eloquent  in  her  praises  was  now  speech- 
less, and  the  lips  which  had  smiled  upon  her 
so  lovingly,  were  now  parted  by  the  faintest 
breath,  which  was  a  murmur  of  pain,  lacking 
the  Btrengtli  to  be  a  groan. 

And  so  Maud  Willoughhy  prayed  and  wept 
as  she  bent  over  the  sufferer,  while  Fate,  with 
erer-moving  finger,  was  silently  spinning  the 
web  which  was  binding  them  closer  and  closer 
to  each  other. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

▲Uirr  CORDT  BBCBITE8   A   OBEAT    SHOCK. 

Whbx  the  light  spring  cart,  creeping  at  a 
mail*8  pace,  arrived  before  the  great  entrance 
of  <')akwoods,  Cyril  had  recovered  in  some 
measure  his  faculty  of  speech,  owing  to  the 
csreful  attention  bestowed  by  Doctor  Cam- 
eron, who,  in  a  somewhat  undignified  posi- 
tion, was  squatting  in  the  straw  beside  him. 

The  brickmaker,  as  honest  and  harmless  a 
fellow  as  over  breathed,  walked  at  the  head 
of  the  horse,  looking  as  sinister  as  a  mediaeval 
executioner,  his  suit  of  fustian  being  hidden 
Uy  a  thick  coating  of  red  dust.  Silas  brought 
op  the  procession  in  the  doctor's  gig,  which 
the  owner  had  yacated  to  be  near  his  patient 
in  the  cart. 

Maud,  having  been  met  on  the  road  by  Joey, 
had  galloped  l)ack  with  the  pony,  and  was  now 
standing  with  her  aunt  on  the  topmost  step  of 
the  terrace  as  the  vehicle  arrived. 

Miss  Fancourt  was  evidently  suffering  much 
distress. 

That  usually  calm  1-idy  —  who  boasted,  and 
with  truth,  that  there  were  but  few  things 
in  this  world  that  could  ruffle  her  placidity  — 
was  trembling  in  every  limb;  her  face  was 


white  as  paper;  but  her  knitted  brow  and 
tightly-compressed  lips  told  Iiow  the  strong 
will  fought  against  wliat  was  evidently  the 
shock  of  a  great  fea^.  Wlien  Joey,  arriving 
at  the  hall,  had  been  first  ushered  into  Miss 
Fancourt's  presence,  he  found  her  in  conver- 
sation with  Doctor  Cameron  —  a  young,  push- 
ing, and  clever  medical  man  of  the  modern 
school,  lately  established  in  Oatford  —  a 
**  revolutionist,"  as  he  was  called  by  the  con- 
servative Dr.  Doldruro,  who,  with  all  the 
horror  of  a  Tory  of  the  old  school  for  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  reform,  saw  the  Gatfoid 
public  taking  to  the  new  ideas,  and  his  own 
emoluments  growing  small  by  degrees  and 
miserably  less.  Strong-minded  in  most  things. 
Aunt  Cordy  had.  at  least,  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  her  sex  —  she  was  fond  of  having  a 
doctor  "about  the  house,"  as  she  herself 
phrased  it.  "A  doctor's  something  like  a 
little  dog  with  a  loud  bark,"  she  would  go  on 
to  say.  if  any  one  commented  upon  her  whim 

—  "of  small  use  when  any  real  danger  ar- 
rives, but  the  noise  he  makes  beforehand 
gives  one  a  pleasant  feeling  of  being  watched 
over.  Confidence  engenders  calmness;  and 
when  the  mind  is  quiet,  nature  does  the 
rest." 

Doctor  Cameron — luckily  or  unluckily  for 
Mr.  Ormsby,  as  results  will  prove  —  was  a 
pretty  constant  visitor  at  Oakwoods. 

Miss  Fancourt  was  in  consultation  with  the 
doctor  as  to  the  best  method  of  curing  hams, 
the  doctor  being  a  Yorkshireman,  with  a  fair 
experience  in  most  things,  when  one  of  the 
maids  entered,  with  a  face  that  heralded  her 
story,  to  say  that  Joey  Throstle  was  in  the 
kitchen,  and  had  come  to  say  that  a  gentleman 
had  met  with  an  accident,  —  all  Gourlay's 
Tower  having  fallen  upon  him,  —  and  that  they 
were  bringing  him  here,  smashed  to  atoms,  as 
the  nearest  place  for  succor. 

All  of  which  information  was  given  by  the 
servant  in  a  breath,  she  never  stopping  to 
put  the  stops  which  we  have  stopped  to  put. 

"  They  have  done  quite  right!  "  exclaimed 
Aunt  Cordy,  beneath  whose  outer  roughness 
was  ever  to  be  found  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness. "Tell  Mrs.  Steer  to  have  a  bed  pre- 
pared in  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  where  there 
will  be  only  a  few  stairs  to  mount,  and  send 
Joey  to  me  at  once.  You'll  remain,  of  course, 
doctor?  "  she  asked,  when  the  servant  had  de- 
parted. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  the  doctor,  hurriedly 
buttoning  his  coat,  "  if  the  boy  you  call  Joey 

—  a  little  imp,  by  the  way,  whom  I  think  I 
know — will  direct  me,  I  will  meet  the  pool 
gentleman  on  the  road.'Jd  by  GoOqIc 
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"Aud  yoa  will  find  everything  prepared 
when  you  return  with  him.  Now,  Joey,"  —  for 
that  young  worthy  had  entered  the  room,  — 
"  how  did  all  this  occur?  " 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  iltered,"  replied  Joey, 
roosting  first  on  one  leg,  then  on  the  other,  like 
a  fowl, — for  he  stood  in  great  awe  of  Miss 
Cordy,  —  twisting  his  rag  of  a  cap  up  into  a 
bnll.  *'  All  I  know  is,  that  when  Tiddlywink 
and  mc  —  which  reminds  me  that  Tiddly  wink's 
in  tlie  kitchen ;  and  if  you  would  like  —  " 

**  Bother  Tiddlywink ! "  exclaimed  the  impar 
ticnt  lady ;  ''I  asked  you  about  the  gentle- 
man." 

**  When  Tiddlywink  and  me,"  pursued  Joey, 
whoso  partnership  with  his  dog  appeared  to  be 
one  of  unlimited  liability,  "was  on  the  heath 
a-pickin*  flowers  "  (Joey  had  left  the  rabbit  and 
gun  under  some  stones  near  the  tower),  we 
heard  Silas's  call." 

"Silas?" 

"  Sila«  Goodeve." 

Miss  Fancourt  started.  The  name  was  one 
of  those  she  had  heard  mixed  up,  but  vaguely, 
with  the  horror  of  fifteen  years  ago. 

"There's  not  a  better  fellow  in  "the  world 
than  Silas,"  continued  Joey;  " he  gets  his  liv- 
ing by  gathering  plants,  and  —  " 

"  I  know  the  young  man,"  said  the  doctor; 
"^^I  buy  herbs  and  medicinal  roots  from  him 
frequently.  A  most  worthy  fellow,  and  slightly 
deformed.  Well,  you  heard  Silas  call?  What 
then?" 

"Then  we  answered  it;  and  when  we  got 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  what  should  we  see  but 
the  gentleman  lying  on  the  ground,  his  head 
bleeding,  and  Silas  and  Miss  Maud  a-tearing 
up  handkerchiefs  and  things  to  bind  it  up 
with." 

"  Miss  Willoughby  I  "  ejaculated  the  aunt; 
"  how  came  she  to  be  there  at  such  a  mo- 
ment? "  Then  correcting  herself,  she  added, 
"  But  she  rides  everywhere  about  the  country 
like  a  mad  thing,  in  search  of  new  objects  for 
her  color-box  and  pencil.  But  you  haven't 
told  us  who  the  gentleman  is  —  do  you  know 
him?" 

*'  Oh,  yes,  it's  Mr.  Cyril  —  Mr.  Cyril  Ormsby, 
of  Ormsby  Towers ! " 

Miss  Fancourt  was  by  no  means  a  nervous 
woman,  nor  given  to  hysterical  display.  She 
had  never  fainted  in  her  life,  but  was  very 
nearly  doing  so  iit  that  moment  She  turned 
—  as  Joey  afterwards  told  his  patron,  Silas  — 
"  as  white  as  a  ghost,  and  gave  two  or  three 
short  gasps,  like  a  trout  when  first  landed. 
Then  she  put  her  hand,  with  a  sort  of  slap, 
tight  over  her  heart,  as  if  some  one  had  senc  a 
bullet  through  it." 


"  Mr.  Ormsby  I  —  and  they  are  bringing  him 
here!  —  impossible ! " 

The  doctor,  as  we  have  said,  was  quite  a 
new-comer  in  Gatford ;  and  the  scandal  of  fif- 
teen years  ago  was  to  him  quite  unknown. 

"Mr.  Ormsby,  of  Ormsby  Towers!"  re- 
peated the  doctor,  who  —  busy  with  liis  case  of 
instruments,  which  he  thrust  into  one  pocket, 
and  a  mysterious  compendium  of  lint  and 
other  healing  things,  which  he  thrust  in  an- 
other —  had  failed  to  observe  Miss  Fancourt's 
agonized  alarm.  "A  charming  gentleman, 
and  an  accomplished  scholar,  say  all  who  have 
seen  him,  for  he  has  not  long  returned  from 
America, 'as  I  hear.  Don't  disturb  yourself, 
Miss  Fancourt ;  I'll  see  my  horse  put  into  the 
gig  in  a  moment     Don't  disturb  yourself!  " 

"  That  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  say,  doctor,  but 
who  should  know  so  well  as  one  of  your  pro- 
fession how  difficult  such  advice  is  to  follow  ?  " 

When  the  door  had  closed  upon  the  doctor 
and  Joey  —  the  latter  being  impounded  by  the 
former  as  a  guide  —  Aunty  Cordy's  self-control, 
for  the  moment,  entirely  deserted  her ;  and, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  she  covered  her  face  with 
her  thin,  wrinkled  hands,  and  gave  way  to  a 
perfect  storm  of  sobs  and  tears. 

If  it  were  a  weakness,  it  was  soon  conquered, 
for  five  minutes  afterwards  she  rose  and  rang 
the  bell. 

"  Ask  Mrs.  Steer  to  come  to  me." 

And  when  Jane  Steer  came,  she  found  her 
mistress  somewhat  pale,  it  is  true,  but,  to  all 
appearance,  as  free  from  emotion  as  a  block 
of  marble. 

"  Jane,  you  have  heard  the  name  of  the 
gentlenuin  they  are  bringing  here?  " 

"  Yes,  miss." 

"Wliatistobedone?" 

"  Nothing  as  yet  His  hurts,  after  aU,  may 
prove  but  slight.  Under  any  drcumstancea, 
you  cannot  refuse  to  succor  a  wounded  man." 

"But  Maud!  How  was  it  that  Maud  was 
with  him  ?  O  Jane,  Jane !  I  have  a  presen- 
timent of  evil." 

"Don't  say  that.  Miss  Cordelia;  don't  say 
that  Miss  Maud  is  incapable  of  even  a  thought 
of  wrong,  as  her  dear  mother  was  before 
her." 

"  And  was  my  sister's  end  a  happy  one,  for 
all  that?  There,  there !  don't  let  us  twist  oar 
faces  over  our  shoulders,  Jane.  If  people 
always  looked  backwards  and  brooded  on  the 
past,  they  would  most  of  them  go  mad." 

"Then  why,  Miss  Cordelia,"  said  Jane  Steer, 
respectfully,  "  should  wo  always  anticipate 
misfortune  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  meet- 
ing of  these  young  people  may  have  been 
brought  about  by  those  iufiuences  that  it  is  not 
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given  to  either  man  or  woman  to  hinder  or 
rightly  estimate  ?  " 

Miss  Fancourt  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

**  Fifteen  years  is  a  long  time  to  wait,  Jane  — 
a  very  long  time.  I  fear  my  old  bones  will  be 
at  rest  long,  long  before  the  mystery  which 
bangs  about  this  ill-fated  house  is  unravelled." 

**  If  it  is  ever  to  be  unravelled  at  all,"  an- 
swered Jane,  bluntly,  *♦  it  will  be  by  younger 
heads  and  more  active  minds  than  we  possess, 
if  I  may  speak  without  offence,  Miss  Cordelia. 
For  my  part,  if  ever  I  was  sure  of  anything, 
I'm  sure  of  this  —  that  before  I  close  my  eyes 
in  death,  I  shall  see  your  sister  and  my  be- 
loved mistress's  name  made  pure  as  snow. 
Not  that  /want  evidence ;  but  I  pray  for  it,  for 
her  dear  sake.*' 

We  have  already  said  that  Miss  Fancourt 
regarded  Jane  Steer  rather  as  a  friend  than  a 
servant,  and  it  was  with  unaccustomed  tears  in 
her  eyes  that  she  now  pressed  her  hand. 

•*  I  agree  with  all  that  you  say,  Jane ;  but  no 
armor  that  we  can  wear  in  this  world  but  is  vul- 
nerable to  the  shaft  of  calumny ;  and  no  heart, 
however  true,  but  shrinks  fiom  the  public 
sneer.  For  our  darUng*s  sake,  I  repeat,  Mr. 
Omasby  cannot  remain  here." 

*'  It  is  for  her  sake,  also,  that  I  answer,  it 
will  never  do  for  xm  to  shut  the  door  against  a 
man  wounded  and  begging  for  help,  even 
though  that  man  bears  the  name  of  Oruisby. 
What  would  the  doctor  think?  What  would 
the  world  say?" 

Miss  Fancourt  wrung  her  hands,  and,  with  an 
indecision  utterly  at  variance  with  her  usual 
character,  repeated,  "What  is  to  be  done?" 

•'This,"  said  the  housekeeper:  "hearwliat 
Doctor  Cameron  has  to  say,  and  be  governed 
by  that.  If  there  is  danger  to  be  feared  from 
his  immediate  removal,  Mr.  Ormsby  must  re- 
main till  —  " 

Both  the  women  -started  as  a  third  voice 
broke  in,  —  a  bright,  fresh  voice,  —  and  con- 
cluded the  sentence. 

"  Till  he's  quite  recovered,  to  be  sure,  he 
must;  and  he'll  have  the  best  of  nurses  in  you, 
I'm  sure,  Mrs.  Steer." 

It  was  Maud  who  spoke. 

8he  had  entered  the  room  unperceived  by 
her  aunt  and  the  housekeeper,  and  in  time  to 
<*atch  the  letter's  last  words. 

«•  He  will  be  here  directly,"  she  said.  "  How 
lucky  it  was  that  the  doctor  was  here ;  for  I 
fear  —  oh  I  I  fear  Mr.  Ormsby  must  be  badly 
l.nrt.- 

Here  there  was  again  an  interruption.  Mrs. 
Steer's  presence  was  required  by  the  servants, 
who  were  engaged  in  preparing  the  room  for 
Mr.  Ormsby's  reception. 


"  I  will  come  and  help ! "  —  and  before  hei 
aunt  could  make  any  movement  to  detain  her, 
Maud  had  hurried  away,  ostensibly  to  assist  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  chamber,  but,  in  reality, 
dreading  at  that  moment  to  meet  Miss  Cordy*s 
questioning.  So  all  was  bustle  and  confusion 
for  the  next  half-hour;  and  behind  the  bustle 
and  confusion,  Maud  strove  to  hide  her  deep 
emotion,  and  prevent  others  from  guessing  at 
the  hopes  and  fears  that  possessed  her. 

When  the  melancholy  procession  arrived, 
Miss  Cordy  and  her  niece  were  on  the  terrace 
to  receive  it. 

A  glance  at  the  wounded  and  helpless  man 
as  he  was  carefully  lifted  up  the  steps  told  the 
elder  lady  that  his  immediate  removal  from 
Oakwoods  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

But  that,  at  times,  his  lips  partially  opened, 
and  a  few  murmured  words  came  painfully 
through  them,  —  so  faintly  murmured  that  the 
doctor  had  each  time  to  place  his  ear  down  to 
catch  them,  —  Cyril  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  a  corpse,  so  ghastly  pale  he  was,  and  so  ut- 
terly incapable  of  even  the  slightest  movement. 

*'  Mr.  Ormsby  thanks  you.  Miss  Fancourt, 
for  your  generous  hospitality,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, *'  and  regrets  all  the  trouble  he  is  putting 
you  to." 

Miss  Cordy  replied  that  the  best  in  their 
power  would  be  done  for  Mr.  Ormsby,  under 
the  circumstances. 

She  said  this  kindly  and  gracefully  enough 
—  for  Cyril's  face,  all  white  and  quivering  with 
pain  as  it  was,  struck  her  favorably.  Aunt 
Cordy  had  a  quick  eye  to  estimate  a  character, 
and  Cyril's  was  written  in  every  feature  of  his 
frank,  handsome  face. 

But  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  utter  the 
words,  **  He  is  welcome ;  "  and  she  did  not  — 
an  omission,  however,  which  passed  quite  un- 
noticed. 

And  thus,  Cyril  Ormsby,  helpless,  bleeding, 
and  with  a  face  of  death,  is  carried  up  the 
steps  and  into  the  house  of  the  man  who  was 
carried,  in  the  same  way,  up  the  same  steps, 
fifteen  years  ago  —  the  man  who,  if  rumor 
could  be  believed,  had  met  a  violent  death  at 
the  hands  of  Cyril's  fatlier. 

Verily,  Time's  whirligig,  as  it  twists  round, 
brings  strange  things  about ;  and  no  wonder 
Cordelia  Fancourt  trembled,  and  Jane  Steer's 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  they  saw  young 
Ormsby  lifted  over  the  threshold  of  Oak- 
woods. 

"What  but  evil  can  come  of  it?  —  what 
but  evil  ?  "  thought  Miss  Fancourt. 

**  The  children  of  the  dead  have  come  to- 
gether," thought  Jane ;  "  and,  through  them, 
their  parents'  innocence  shall  become  knowtK** 
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''Is  he  rery  much  hurt?  "  asked  Miss  Fan- 
court  of  Dr.  Cameron,  as  they  passed  into  the 
hall. 

She  -spoke  in  a  whisper,  and  he  replied  in 
the  same  tone. 

"Very  much  hurt  —  I  fear  congestion  of 
the  brain." 

He  must  remain  here?" 

The  doctor,  who  quite  misunderstood  the 
sigh  which  accompanied  these  words,  replied, 
emphatically,  ''  Yes.  Mr.  Ormsby*s  danger  is 
already  considerably  aggravated  by  the  want 
of  immediate  rest.  It  would  be  his  death  to 
remove  him  —  his  death  I " 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  LETTEB. 

A  MONTH  passed,  and  Cyril  Ormsby  was 
still  a  guest  at  Oak  woods. 

The  doctor  came  every  day,  and  every  day 
poor  Miss  Fancourt's  inquiries  had  met  with 
but  one  reply :  — 

**  He  can't  be  moved !  " 

A  month  is  a  long  time,  and  a  few  changes 
had  occurred  in  the  feelings  of  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Oakwoods.  Jane  Steer,  whose 
mission  in  life  seemed  to  be  that  of  the  con- 
soler, had  not  carried  on  her  kindly  minister- 
ing in  the  sick-room  without,  as  the  patient 
grew  better,  experiencing  the  influence  of 
Cyril's  noble  nature. 

Indeed,  in  time  he  so  won  upon  her,  that 
she  would  sit  for  hours  at  her  needlework, 
talking  by  his  bedside ;  and  when  Mrs.  Steer 
talked,  one  subject  was  pretty  sifre  to  glide  in ; 
and  that  one  subject  was  her  young  mistress. 

If  Jane  was  never  tired  of  speaking  about 
Maud,  Cyril  was  never  tired  of  listening;  and 
as  he  grew  better,  his  rapt  attention  and 
eager  delight,  whenever  her  name  was  men- 
tioned, would  have  opened  the  eyes  of  a  far 
less  acute  person  than  the  housekeeper. 

She  knew  that  her  darling  was  beloved  by 
Cyril  Ormsby,  and  the  discovery  was  one  of 
pleasure  rather  tlian  of  pain. 

With  Jane,  the  conviction  of  her  former 
mistress's  innocence  of  all  wrong  was  not  less 
firm  than  her  belief  in  the  falsity  of  the 
charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
Cyril's  father. 

At  whose  door,  then,  did  the  heinous  crime 
of  bloodshedding  lie?  —  and  by  what  means 
could  the  dark  stain  l)e  eradicated  with  which 
the  breath  cf  8l:ind<,>r  had  sullied  the  whiteness 
of  Lady  Willouglilfy's  fiime? 


For  fifteen  long,  weary  anxious  yeari  liad 
this  faithful  woman  waited  for  an  answer  to 
these  questions.  The  world,  with  its  myriad 
occupations,  its  myriad  cares,  soon  dismissed 
the  whole  matter  from  its  thought.  And  what 
event  is  there  of  that  importance  that  it  ^liall 
keep  green  in  the  world's  memory  for  fifteen 
years?  A  city  is  ovorwlielmed  and  buried,, 
and  almost  ere  its  ashes  are  cool  another  city 
springs  up  close  by,  and  the  old  one  is  a  thing 
forgotten. 

But  Time  the  destroyer  is  also  Time  the 
avenger;  and  Jane  Steer  had  lived  on,  hop- 
ing almost  against  hope,  that  some  means 
would  arise  by  which  the  veil  of  the  mystery 
would  be  rent,  and  the  truth  discovered. 

That  such  discovery  would  utterly  clear  the 
memory  of  Lady  Willoughby,  and  exculpate 
Pcrcival  Ormsby  from  any  share  in  Sir  Hugh's 
murder,  she  never  once  doubted. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  anxiety 
she  watched  by  the  pillow  of  Cyril. 

Who  80  likely  to  find  out  the  truth,  if  the 
truth  is  ever  to  be  discovered,  as  the  eon  of 
tlie  man  she  believed  to  have  been  so  foully 
wronged? 

With  ample  means,  a  man  of  the  world, 
active  and  energetic,  Cyril  Onns'oy  was  the 
very  man  she  would  have  selected  for  the 
work. 

To  clear  his  father's  name  was  to  clear  his 
own ;  and.  if  other  motive  were  wanting,  his 
love  for  Maud  would  make  the  fair  fame  of  her 
mother  almost  as  priceless  a  treasure  as  her 
band. 

So  the  housekeeper  sat  by  Cyril's  bedside, 
and  talked  of  her  young  lady  by  the  hour. 

As  yet,  she  had  said*  nothing  to  Miss  Fan- 
court  of  the  secret  which  she  had  first,  in  pai*t, 
gleaned  from  the  invalid's  half-delirious  talk, 
and  which  a  close  observation  of  both  Maud 
and  Cyril  had  afterwards  -fully  revealed.  She 
knew  that  Annt  Cordy  was  quick  of  temper, 
and,  when  roused,  decided  in  action ;  therefore 
postponed  the  revelation  till  Cyril  should,  at 
least,  be  well  enough  to  speak  for  himself. 

Chance,  however,  stepped  in,  as  usual,  and 
took  the  matter,  as  far  as  speaking  to  Miss 
Fancourt  went,  out  of  her  hands. 

Maud  had  explained  to  her  aunt  that  it  was 
on  one  of  her  sketching  expeditions  she  had 
met  Mr.  Ormsby ;  and  that  while  endeavoring 
to  jjluck  some  flowers  that  were  growing  far 
up  in  one  of  the  gaps  of  the  old  lower,  a 
portion  of  the  stone  work  had  given  way,  and 
he  had  met  with  the  accident  which  might  have 
ended  so  fatally. 

We  are  afraid  that  our  heroine  was  not  quire 
as  frank  as  she  should  have  been  in  making 
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Ihe^e  statements;  p«rhap8  it  was  that  she 
waited  to  be  questioned,  as  young  maidens 
often  do  under  like  circumstances,  and  when 
sofiering  under  a  similar  complaint.  But  Miss 
Fancourt  listened  to  her  niecc^s  statement 
almost  in  silence,  making  but  few  remarks 
upon  what  8he  heard,  and  seeming,  to  Maud's 
surprise,  indifferent  aa  to  hearing  more. 

This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  case. 
Aunt  Cordy  was  eminently  displeased  at  the 
course  affairs  had  taken,  but  she  had,  also,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  her  niece's  character. 

Impatient  of  any  semblance  of  control,  yet, 
as  loTing  as  sho  was  wayward,  Maud  Wil- 
loughby  was  to  be  led,  not  driven. 

That  she  was  utterly  incapable  of  any  inten- 
tional wrong-doing  her  nunt  was  quite  satis- 
fied, but  that  she  herself  had  done  wrong  in 
permitting  Maud  to  gallop  about  the  country 
unattended,  she  was  equally  convinced.  It 
was  not  what  Maud  did,  but  what  others  would 
3ay ,  where  lay  the  danger ;  and  this  chance- 
meeting  —  for  such,  as  yet,  sho  believed  it  to 
be  —  with  Cyril  Ormsby  made  her  resolve  to 
adopt  a  different  mode  of  conduct  in  future. 

"  It's  a  hard  thing,  too,"  the  good  old  lady 
would  say,  testily,  '*that  a  person  of  my  age 
should  go  bumping  and  jolting  about  the 
soontry  just  because  she's  got  a  madcap  for  a 
niece." 

True,  that  the  niece,  on  their  first  arrival  at 
Oakwoods,  had  herself  suggested  her  aunt's 
accompanying  her  on  horseback. 

••Horseback!  — at  my  age?  rather,  broom- 
stick !  My  place  is  the  chimney-corner,  with 
my  needles  and  worsted,  embroidering  red 
cabbages  on  black  velvet." 

So,  you  "see,  Aunt  Cordy  felt  herself  not  a 
tittle  to  blame  for  Maud's  indiscretion  in  being 
seen  about  so  much  alone,  and,  consequently, 
being  exposed  to  such  an  encounter  as  the  one 
she.  Miss  Fancourt,  now  so  deeply  lamented. 

She  had  therefore  discovered  that,  if  Maud 
jad  been  indiscreet,  she  had  been  neglectful 
—  both  faults  of  a  nature  to  be  now  rectified. 

But  a  far  more  alarming  discovery  was  in 
store  for  her. 

A  month  had  elapsed  since  Cyril's  entrance 
beneath  the  roof  of  Oakwoods,  and  he  was 
getting  so  rapidly  better,  that  Doctor  Cameron 
bad  informed  Miss  Fancourt.  to  her  inexpres- 
sible joy,  that  in  a  few  days  he  should  consent 
to  his  removal  to  Ormsby  Towers. 

A  joy  that  was  by  no  means  shared  by 
Maud,  nor  by  the  sick  man  himself. 

A  day  that  had  been  unusually  pultry.  even 
for  August,  was  fading  into  evening,  wlicn 
Maud  Willoughby,  who  had  heard  of  her 
lover's  proposed  departure,  returned  from  a 


long  and  solitary  ride,  and,  without  speaking 
to  any  one,  sought  her  own  room. 

When  there,  she  closed  the  door,  went  hur- 
riedly to  the  table,  and,  undoing  the  ribbon 
which  was  fastened  around  a  small  packet  of 
l)ook8,  opened  eagerly  each  volume,  till  from 
one  she  drew  out  a  letter,  which  had  been  care- 
fully pinned  to  one  of  Uie  leaves. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  with  a  hoijrht- 
encd  color,  and  a  beating  heart,  she  nu»vcd 
towards  the  half-open  window,  and,  breaking 
the  seal,  commenced  to  read. 

The  letter  was  from  Cyril  Ormsby. 

It  hod  been  written  in  the  housekeeper's  ab- 
sence that  morning,  and,  in  tlie  fashion  de- 
scribed, had  reached  its  destination. 

We  will  here  mention,  that  though  M.iud 
could  not,  by  any  possibility,  pay  a  visit  to  the 
invalid — tlmt  is  to  sny,  enter  the  sick-room; 
yet  rigid  propriety  did  not  intonlkt,  as 
he  grew  better,  an  inquiry,  accompanied  often 
b}'  a  gift  of  fresli  flowers,  as  to  her  patient's 
progress,  of  Mrs.  Steer,  as  Maud  passed,  which 
she  was  continually  doing,  the  chaniber-dwr. 

To  these  inquiries,  Cyril  himself,  at  last, 
made  answer.  And  as  the  two  cla^^iL'  lovers, 
Pyramus  and  Thisl)e,  conducted  a  dial«»«iue 
through  a  wall,  so  did  our  two  niod<vrn  ones 
talk  snatches  of  talk  through  the  panels  of  a 
door. 

**  Could  Miss  Willoughby  lend  Mr.  Ormsby 
some  books?" 

This  was  the  request  brought  by  the  servant 
who,  in  Jane  Steer's  absence,  had  charge  of 
the  sick-room. 

Surely  I  Why  not?  The  contents  of  Miss 
Maud's  small  library  were  entirely  at  Mr. 
Ormsby 's  service.  True,  there  were  very  mnny 
hundreds  of  volumes  in  the  Oakwoods  library 
—  a  gloomy  room,  filled  with  dusty  books  and 
scowling  portraits  —  but  who  was  to  enter  that 
dreary  place,  and  make  a  selection? 

Mr.  Ormsby  would  naturally  prefer  to  avail 
himself  of  the  good  taste  which  had  governed 
Miss  Willoughby  in  the  selection  of  her  own 
little  library. 

So  each  day  brought  a  fresh  sujiply  of 
volumes,  which,  when  duly  read,  or  j;laneed  at, 
were  as  regularly  returned,  tied  toijether  with 
the  same  narrow  ribbon  which  had  encircled 
them  when  sent. 

Had  Maud  written  to  Cyril? 

Not  once. 

Had  Cyril  written  to  her  betore  this  one 
letter? 

Many  times. 

A  few  words  only  each  time. 

A  few  phrases  of  pleasant  jrreeting,  asking 
for  no  reply,  but  breatliing  a  lovoji'luch^  would 
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not  be  expressed  to  a  stranger's  eye  by  the 
mere  words. 

The  evening  before  the  present  one,  the  note 
received  was  even  more  brief  tlian  usual :  — 

"Doctor  Cameron  promises  to  tell  me, to- 
morrow, when  I  shall  be  able  to  quit  Oakwoods. 
It  will  be  in  a  few  days.  1  implore  you  read 
what  1  next  send." 

The  servant  who  brought  back  the  books 
returned  tliem  in  the  early  evening,  when,  the 
housekeeper's  duties  over,  she  was  relieved  of 
her  charge  of  the  sick-roora. 

Knowing  this,  and  with  that  wish  to  be 
alone  which  lovers  seem  always  to  have  had 
from  time  immemorial  —  "their  own  sweet 
thoughts  being  dish  sufficient  for  their  deli- 
cate appetites," —  Maud  had  ridden  out  on  the 
heath  and  in  the  woods,  to  return  weary  of 
body,  and  more  weary  of  nii;id,  a  prey  to  all 
sorts  of  vague  fears  and  gloomy  fancies. 

Yes !  here  was  the  letter  she  was  implored  to 
read.  The  broken  envelope  was  lying  at  her 
feet,  tlie  open  was  letter  in  her  hand,  and  her 
eyes  had  already  scanned  the  first  lines,  when 
a  tall  figure,  stepping  silently  out  from  that 
part  of  the  room  where  the  evening  shadows 
were  deepest,  laid  a  hand,  softly,  very  softly, 
on  Maud's  shoulder :  — 

'*Maud!" 

"  Aunt, you  here?" 

"  Is  ii  possible  that  I  am  an  unwelcome  in- 
truder in  my  niece's  room?"  asked  the  old 
lady,  sadly,  but  without  a  tinge  of  anger,  in 
her  voice. 

"  Unwelcome !  oh,  how  could  you  be  an  un- 
welcome visitor  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  trust  that  I  am  not."  She  had  moved 
round  so  as  to  f.icc  her  niece,  and,  still  without 
any  show  of  anger,  pointed  to  the  open  letter 
in  the  latter's  hand.  "  Who  is  that  letter 
from?" 

Maud  raised  her  eyes  at  once  to  her  aunt's 
face,  and  though  her  face  flushed  from  brow 
to  chin,  replied  at  once,  "From  Cyril 
Ormsby." 

"May  I  read  it?" 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  Maud,  but  it  lasted  no  longer  than  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  Yes." 

"Stay!"  and  Miss  Fancourt  put  back  the 
letter  extended  towards  her  with  a  touch  of 
her  hand.  "Before  I  do  so,  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  know  why  I  am  here  —  why  I 
have  been  here  for  the  last  two  hours,  sitting 
in  the  darkness,  and  waiting  your  return." 


The  fading  light  of  the  dying  day  was  nam 
shining  on  her  aunt's  face,  and  Mand  saw 
that  she  had  been  weeping. 

"  O  aunt —  dear,  dear  aunt — " 

But  the  same  gesture,  so  full  of  a  quiet 
dignity,  yet  so  utterly  free  from  anger,  checked 
her,  and  Miss  Fancourt  continued  without 
otherwise  noticing  the  interruption. 

"My  explanation  is  simple  enough.  The 
Scrattons,  as  you  know,  in  spite  of  all  the 
snubs  they  have  received  from  me,  liave  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  pay  us  a  state  visit 
to-morrow,  accompanied  by  that  underbred 
creature,  their  son.  I  should  have  been,  as 
usual,  *  absent,'  but  that  in  the  man's  letter  he 
speaks  of  some  business  of  importance  con- 
cerning you,  which,  to  quote  the  vulgarian's 
own  words,  *  is  for  my  private  ear.*  Such 
people  as  the  Scrattons,  you  will  say,  are 
despicable.  They  are  so;  but  they  are  also 
dangerous.  So  I  shall  receive  this  man  with 
the  other  members  of  his  menagerie;  but 
shall  receive  them  in  my  own  little  private 
parlor,  without  any  of  that  ceremony  which 
they  cling  to  as  an  outward  evidence  of  thi'ir 
own  importance.  For  that  reason,  I  directed 
my  playthings  —  I  mean  my  needles  and 
worsteds  —  to  be  cleared  out  of  the  way ;  and, 
while  the  servants  were  chattering  about,  I 
came  here  to  chat  with  you.  I  found  those 
books  upon  the  table.  Mechanically,  I  turned 
them  over,  and  read  the  titles  on  the  backs. 
One  was  the  new  poem,  Tennyson's ;  I  untied 
the  ribbon." 

"  Aunt  —  dear  aunt  I  •* 

"Hush,  darling;  I'm  not  angry.  We  can- 
not place  old  heads  on  young  shoulders. 
Charity  forbids  we  should  try  to  do  so.  They 
grow  gray  fast  enough  as  it  is.  But  when  I 
saw  the  letter,  I  own  I  cried  a  little,  but  that's 
all  over  now.  I  waited  for  you,  dear,  to  tell 
me  all  about  it.  I  am  a  very  old  woman  now, 
and  have  outlived  much ;  but  till  these  dim 
eyes  are  closed  forever,  I  cannot  outlive  my 
love  for  you,  even  if  then." 

It  was  Maud  who  was  weeping  now. 

She  clung  to  her  aunt  with  both  hands,  as 
one  tired  with  battling  with  the  waves  clings 
to  a  rock  of  safety. 

The  same  loving  hand  was  laid  upon  the 
young  liead  as  it  dropped  upon  Aunt  Cordy's 
shoulder,  and  the  same  gentle  voi(!e,  wliich 
had  not  one  touch  of  anger  in  it,  spoke  in  her 
ear,  "  Sit  down,  darling,  here  on  this  stool, 
by  my  feet,  for  my  old  limbs  so<in  get  tired 
of  standing;  and  then,  when  we  arc  quite 
comfortable,  if  you  consent,  we  will  read  thif 
letter  together." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

AUMr  CO&DT  18   OREATLT  PUZZLED. 

We  left  Maud  seated  at  Aunt  Cordy*«  feet, 
with  Cyril  Ormsbj's  letter  still  in  her  iiand. 

The  gentle  manner  of  the  old  lady,  tlic  in- 
tensity of  love  which  was  evident  in  the  soft- 
ened tones  of  her  voice,  and  in  the  touch  of 
the  hand  which,  while  she  spoke,  caressed  the 
girlish  head  that  was  bent  down  upon  her 
knees,  quite  conquered  Maud ;  and  t!ic  proud 
spirit  that  would  have  rebelled  against  any 
authority  that  was  harshly  used,  pivc  way  at 
once  when  thus  appealed  to. 

**0  aunt  —  dear  aunt!"  said  Maud,  still 
unable  to  restrain  her  tears;  '*liow  wronjj  it 
was  of  me  not  to  have  told  you  of  this  before  I  " 

**  There  is  no  harm  done  —  no  harm  that  can- 
not be  remedied,  of  that  I  am  sure;  thougii  I 
could  liave  wished  that  my  own  darling  had 
trusted  in  me  from  the  first." 

**I  never  doubted  your  love  for  me,  Aunt 
Cordy  —  oh,  never  —  not  even  for  a  moment ! 
And  for  him,  I  knew  that  you  would  love  him, 
too,  when — " 

**•  Yes,  yes,  dear ;  we  will  speak  of  that  after 
we  have  read  the  letter;  or,  rather,  that  you 
Imve  read  it  to  me,  for  my  eyes  *' — Aunt  Cordy 
had  a  sight  like  a  hawk's  — **  are  not  what  they 
were." 

More  tears,  more  caresses ;  and  then,  with  a 
voice  trembling  with  emotion,  Maud  read  aloud 
her  lover's  letter :  — 

** Dearest  Maud:  — 

**  It  is  not  mere  impulse  of  the  moment  that 
has  induced  me  to  write  this  letter.  To-mor- 
row, or  the  next  day,  as  Dr.  Cameron  informs 
me,  I  shall  be  strong  enough  for  removal  to 
Orrosby  Towers.  Before  quitting  Oakwoods,  I 
entreat  your  permission  to  speak  to  your  aunt, 
Miss  Fancourt,  and  make  confession  openly, 
and  without  reservation,  of  my  love  for  you. 
Maud,  dear  Maud,  do  not  refuse  your  consent 
to  this.  I  love  you  so  fondly,  so  dearly,  so 
truly,  that  life  without  you  would  be  unen- 
durable ;  and  when  life  has  ceased  to  be  a  hap- 
piness, to  exist  is  a  punishment.  Therefore,  I 
implore  you  to  let  me  break  the  matter  —  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  to  me  —  to  your  aunt. 
I  cannot  think  —  I  dare  not  think  —  that  a  love 
so  entire  and  pure  as  mine  is  without  some 
return.  Do  not,  then,  Ut  me  leave  Oakwoods 
without  the  assurance  t!int  I  may  liope.  And 
in  that  hope,  let  me  at  once  speak  to  Miss 
Fancourt.  She,  I  feel  sure,  will  see  no  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  our  union.  I  write  this 
from  a  sick-bed,  with  a  throbldn;;  heart,  and  a 
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and  the  life  you  bless  shall  be  dedicated  to  you 
entirely.  Each  day,  each  hour  shall  be  de-, 
voted  to  the  study  of  your  happiness ;  but  I 
pray  you,  for  very  pity's  sake,  do  not  torluro 
me  by  uncertainty.  Upon  your  answer  to  this 
letter  will  depend  the  future  of 

**  Ctril  Obmsdt  •* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  above  let- 
ter was  read  by  Maud  as  flowingly  as  we  now 
can  read  it.  Ah,  no,  poor  child  I  it  came 
anything  but  trippingly  from  her  tongue,  and 
was  punctuated  by  sobs. 

Each  word  to  her  had  its  value,  and  found 
a  response  in  her  heart. 

Aunt  Cordy  also  weighed  each  separate 
word,  but  with  this  difference  —  that  while 
her  niece's  heart  beat  high  with  priile  to 
know  herself  beloved  by  tlie  man  who,  above 
all  others,  she  esteemed,  her  own  almost 
ceased  to  bent  at  all,  and  her  thin  cheeks 
grew  paler  and  paler  with  sorrow  and  dis- 
may. 

The  man  who  wrote  such  a  letter  as  the  one 
she  had  just  heard,  was  not  a  man  to  be  cast 
off  by  a  rude  word,  or  to  be  killed  by  a  frown- 
ing look.  But  that  Cyril  Ormsby  cou!d  wed 
Maud  Willoughby  in  the  face  of  the  terrible 
scandal  which  was  only  sleeping,  and  not 
dead — which,  in  fact,  could  never  die  till 
utterly  and  publicly  disproved  —  was  impos- 
sible. 

Yet  was  the  aunt  to  pour  all  the  horrors  of 
the  past  info  her  niece's  innocent  ears  ? 

Was  she  to  tell  her  in  detail  the  dread  story 
of  her  father's  death,  of  her  mother's  mad- 
ness, and  of  the  dark  suspicions  that  lay 
thick  and  heavy  as  a  pnll  over  ti.e  coffin  of 
Cyril's  father,  Percivnl  Ormsby? 

No  wonder  she  recoiled  from  such  a  step, 
and  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  keep 
Maud's  pure  soul  unstained  by  a  knowledge 
which,  once  gained,  must  poison  her  happi- 
ness forever. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  passed  rap- 
idly through  Miss  Fancourt's  mind,  when, 
after  a  few  minutes'  silence,  she  again  ad- 
dressed Maud,  still  seated  at  her  feet 

"  The  letter  you  have  read  is  the  letter  of 
one  to  whom  the  words  truth  and  honor  are 
more  than  mere  empty  sounds.  I  can  have 
nothing  to  say  against  such  a  letter." 

**0h,  I  knew  you  would  like  Cyril  —  Mr. 
Ormsby,  I  mean,"  cried  Maud,  quite  de- 
lighted, for  she  thought,  poor  cliild,  that  her 
aunt's  approval  once  gained,  all  sorrow  was 
at  an  end.  "  He  is  one  of  those  who  would 
not  do  a  mean  or  unworthy  act  for  a  thou5and 
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Aunt  Cordy  Bmiled  and  sliook  her  head. 

*'  There  is  quite  enough  of  temptation,  my 
dear,  in  tliis  one  world  that  we  inliabit,  witli- 
out  increasing  it  by  even  half  the  number  you 
name.  Now  tell  me  when  and  where  you 
first  met  Mr.  Ornisby.  It  is  my  duty  to  ask ; 
it  is  yours  to  tell  mc.  We  are  two  weak 
women,  quite  alone  in  the  world,  and  must 
mutually  support  each  other.  Keep  nothing 
back,  dearest.     It  is  for  your  good  I  ask  it." 

"  I  will  keep  nothing  back,  dear,  dear  aunt; 
besides,  is  it  not  Cyril's  wish  that  you  should 
bo  told  everything?"  Then,  with  her  hands 
tightly  clasped  and  resting  in  hor  aunt's  lap, 
with  her  eyes  raised  trustfully  to  her  aunt's 
face,  Maud  told  from  first  to  last  the  story  of 
her  meeting,  and  the  gnrowth  of  the  love  be- 
tween her  and  Cyril  Ormsby. 

**  And  you  love  him?  O  Maud,  don't  say 
that  you  love  him  1  ** 

**  But,  indeed,  I  do,  aunt;  I  love  him  with 
nil  my  heart !  " 

Then  followed  the  very  natural  question :  — 

"Why  shouldn't  I?"    - 

And,  as  Maud  saw  the  case,  there  was  no 
apparent  reason  why  she  should  not. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  extreme  surprise 
that  Maud  saw  her  aunt,  after  vain  endeavors 
to  speak,  lean  back  in  her  chair,  and  cover 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

*'  O  aunt,  aunt!  what  is  the  matter?  What 
have  I  done  to  distress  you  so  ?  ** 

Maud  asked  the  question  twice  before  it 
was  answered. 

Withdrawing  her  aunt's  hands  from  her 
face,  she  kissed  away  the  slowly- falling  tears. 

**What  can  1  have  done,  that  should  dis- 
tress you  so?  Are  you  angry  with  me,  dear 
aunt?  " 

"Angry!" 

Miss  Fancourt  clasped  her  niece  to  her 
breast. 

"  Angry,  my  own  darling!  You  have  been 
imprudent,  that  is  all.  Ah,  my  foreboding 
was  not  without  foundation,  after  all !  Would 
we  had  never  returned  to  this  place !  " 

"Not  to  Oakwoods!  Why,  aunt,  I  was 
never  so  happy  as  I  have  been  here !  I  love 
England  far,  far  beyond  any  other  place  tiiat 
I  Imve  seen.  Here  all  is  familiar — nothing 
strange.  Woods,  meadows,  hills  and  dales, 
seem  to  mc  as  the  faces  of  old  friends,  or  as 
places  seen  long,  long  ago  in  a  dream.  I  was 
never  made  for  what  is  called  society,  and,  if 
I  had  my  choice,  would  live  as  secluded  as  a 
hermit." 

"Always  provided  the  retreat  was  large 
enough  for  two,  eh,  Maud?"  said  Jliss  Far.- 
court,  who,  even  in   her  sorrow,   could    n«»t 


repress  a  twinkle  of  ftin.  "  At  your  age, 
Maud,  our  desires  are  as  changeable  as  the 
hues  of  a  chameleon.  You  ask  me  in  what 
you  have  ofiended.  I  answer,  in  nothing. 
The  fault  is  mine,  and  only  mine.  Because  I 
am  old  and  gray-headed,  I  have  thought  the 
world  had  grown  old  and  gray-headed  also. 
January  and  May  can  no  more  think  alike 
than  look  alike;  and  while  I  have  been 
dreaming  of  blighting  sorrows  and  withered 
hopes,  you  have  been  unconscious  of  every- 
thing but  the  brightness  of  the  sky,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  against  Mr. 
Ormsby  ?  "  n.sked  Maud,  nervously. 

"I  know  but  little  of  Mr.  Ormsby  per- 
sonally —  certainly  nothing  in  his  favor ;  but 
there  are  reasons  —  grave  reasouH  —  why  I 
must,  for  the  present,  not  only  refuse  my  con- 
sent to  such  an  union  as  he  proposes,  hut, 
relying  both  upon  your  affection  and  duty, 
implore  you  not  to  bind  yourself  in  any  way 
to  what  hereafter  you  may  shrink  from  with 
horror." 

"I  do  not  understand  you.  I  would  not 
willingly  disobey  you,  Aunt  Cordy ;  but  what 
you  say  is  too  vague  —  too  unsubstantial  for 
thought  to  grapple  with.  Has  Mr.  Ormsby 
committed  any  crime  which  —  " 

"  No,  no !  "  interrupted  Miss  Fancourt. 
"Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  say  one  word 
against  him  !  This  letter  "  (she  took  it  from 
her  niece's  hand  as  she  ^poke),  "as  I  linve 
said,  is  the  letter  of  a  man  of  honor  and  a 
gentleman.  Mr.  Ormsby  asks  your  permission 
that  he  should  speak  to  me  upon  the  subject 
which  lies  so  near  Iiis  heart.  Do  not  rolusc 
that  permiNsion  ~  or,  rather,  give  me  your 
consent  to  speak  upon  the  contents  of  this 
letter  to  him." 

Maud's  lace  brightened. 

"You  will  speak  to  Cyril — to  Mr.  Orms- 
by?" 

"  It  is  my  wish  —  it  is  my  duti/  tt)  do  so." 

There  was  something  so  grave  in  the  tone 
with  which  Miss  Fancourt  pronounced  tlic 
last  words,  that  the  light  faded  out  of  Maud's 
face  as  quickly  as  it  had  come, 

"To  give  your  sanction  to  his  suit,  or  to 
refuse  it  ?  " 

Her  manner,  too,  had  become  \Qry  grave  aa 
she  asked  this  question. 

"I  would  see  Mr.  Ormsby;  but  neither  to 
give  nor  withhold  my  sanction.  After  I  l.ave 
spoken  with  him,  it  will  be  for  him  to  decide 
what  course  of  action  he  will  pursue."' 

"  For  him  I " 

Maud's  eyes  flashed  as  her  lip  wreathe  1 
irrclf  in  a  very  pretty  linger.    QoTp 
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"  Am  I  to  have  no  roice  in  the  matter?  I 
am  not  a  child,  Aunt  Cordy ;  and,  when  ne- 
cessity occurs,  can  hoth  t!iink  and  act  for 
myself." 

"  Ko  such  necessity  has  occurred,"  was  the 
calm  reply  —  for,  the  first  great  shock  over, 
the  resolute  old  lady  had  recovered  all  her 
self-possession;  **and  if  I  interfere  in  any- 
thing:, it  will  not  be  from  any  wish  to  exert 
despotically  those  powers  which  have  been 
placed  in  my  hands,  but  to  secure  your 
Aiture,  as  well  as  your  present,  happiness.** 
Here  her  voice  softened;  and  her  ej'es,  as 
they  rested  on  her  niece,  were  full  of  tender- 
ness. •*  Can  you  doubt  me,  Maud?  Before 
you  came  to  me,  a  little  child,  my  life  had  all 
the  e);otism  of  loneliness,  and  all  tlic  channels 
of  my  heart  seemed  to  have  dried  up;  but 
joar  baby  fingers  were  powerful  as  the  rod 
of  Moses  to  reopen  the  rock,  and  let  the 
pleasant  waters  gush  forth  again.  What  I 
have  been  to  you  since  then,  you  know.  If 
you  think  you  have  cause  to  be  grateful,  trust 
me  now." 

She  held  out  her  hands.  Maud  clasped 
them  in  both  of  hers,  and  raised  them  to  her 
lips :  **  Now,  and  always ! " 

"  And  you  will  be  patient?  " 

"Patient  and  hopeful  —  for  I  trust  in  you." 

An  hour  after  the  preceding  conversation, 
Miss  Fancourt  was  seated  by  the  bedside  of 
Cyril  Ormsby. 

Both  faces  were  in  shadow,  for  the  lamp 
opon  the  little  table  was  carefully  shaded. 

Both  spoke  very  low  —  almost  in  whispers. 

But  once,  and  once  only,  was  one  of  the 
voices  raised.  It  was  Qrril  Ormsby  who 
gpoke  fiercely  and  firmly. 

"  It  is  a  lie ! "  he  said,  —"a  base,  cowardly, 
cniel  lie!  An  hour  ng^.  Miss  Fancourt,  I 
had  but  one  end  and  aim  in  life  —  the  happi- 
ness of  Miss  Maud  Willoughby.  I  have  now 
a  double  task  before  me  —  to  clear  her 
mother's  name  from  all  reproach,  while  I 
vindicate  a  father's  honor  and  my  own.'* 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  when  Maud 
returned  from  her  afternoon  ride,  she  found, 
to  her  surprise,  that  Mr.  Cyril  Ormsby  had 
departed  suddenly,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Cameron,  for  Ormsby  Towers;  and  that,  also, 
<huiiig  her  absence,  her  aunt  had  received 
tiie  promised  visit  from  the  Scrattons,  fall 
particulars  of  which  important  event  will  be 
given  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MR.   ADOLPHUS   SCRATTOIT. 

"  Now,  'Dolphus,"  said  his  fond  mother,  as 
she  sat  regarding  that  fashionable  youth  con- 
cocting a  drink  at  the  early  hour  of  ten  in  the 
morning,  —  **  you  must  be  on  your  best  be- 
havior to-day,  as  we're  going  to  Foe  the  old 
lady  at  Oakwoods,  who,  by  all  accounts,  is 
as  stiff  as  a  ramrod,  and  carries  hor  h^ad 
as  high  as  the  weathercock  a-top  of  Gatford 
Church.*' 

"Does  she?  Well,  I  aint  going  to  trouUe 
myself  which  way  the  wind  bh>ws.  But  I  say, 
mother,  weathercock  or  no  weatliercock,  she 
h!isn*t  been  regildcd  as  we  have.** 

Mrs.  Scratton  straightened  herself  with 
pride,  while  her  "  Hope  of  the  House"  winked 
a  dull  gray  eye  several  times  facetiously,  as 
he  slowly  imbibed  his  drink. 

"'Dolphus,"  she  said,  with  much  dignity, 
"I  can  quite  understand  your  turning  your 
nose  up." 

It  would  havo  been  strange  if  Mrs.  Scratton 
did  not  understand  it,  the  nose  of  the  Junior 
Scratton  having  turned  up  ft'om  his  birth.  **  I 
can  quite  understand  your  despising  your 
father's  family,  but  you  will  please  to  remem- 
ber that  I  had  a  mother." 

'Dolphus  said  nothing,  but  made  a  grim- 
ace. It  was  difficult  not  to  remember  the 
departed  Mrs.  Fitkin,  the  Gatford  hairdresser's 
wife,  considering  that  her  name  was  being 
dinned  into  his  own  and  his  father's  cars  all 
day  long,  like  the  refrain  to  a  well-known 
comic  song. 

"  And,"  continued  the  land-agent's,  or  rather, 
now,  the  land-owner's  lady,  "that  my  mother 
and  your  grandmother  was  connected  with  the 
aristocracy." 

"Don't  you  think,  duchess"  —  'Dolphus 
called  his  mother  duchess;  it  was  a  rich- 
sounding  word,  a  fine  mouthful,  and  it  pleased 
her  —  **  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  let  tliat  lit- 
tle matter  go  to  sleep?  You've  aired  it  pretty 
well ;  and,  if  I  were  you,  I'd  take  it  off"  the 
line.  The  texture  of  the  cloth  won't  bear 
looking  into." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  " 
"Why,  I  mean  that  I  would  lot  the  late 
Mrs.  Fitkin  remain  quiescent  with  the  other 
dummies,  who  once  ornamented  her  husband's 
shop." 

"  Adolphus  Scratton,  you  are  not  worthy  of 
the  blood  she  brought  into  the  family." 

"Aint  I?  Well,  I  wish  I  could  compound 
the  matter,  and  make  it  over  to  somebody  else, 
the  guv'nor  tipping  me  an  equivalent  in  cashj 
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for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  duchess,  I'm  awfully 
hard  up ! " 

"What,  after  the  last  money  I  gave  you, 
and  whic  h,  Heaven  knows,  I'd  enough  to  do  to 
get  out  of  your  father?  " 

"Money!  You  don't  call  that  money?  A 
miserable  fifty  pounds  I  "  cried  the  heir  of  all 
the  Scrattons,  with  a  contempt  as  sublime  as 
that  ot  Falstaff,  when  he  repudiated  the  sheets 
as  " filthy  Dowlas ! "  "If  a  chap  has  been 
sent  to  Eton,  and  also  to  Oxford,  he's  expected 
to  pick  up  tastes  there  which  must  be  sup- 
ported. When  father  made  up  his  mind  to 
treat  himself  to  a  son  like  me,  he  must  also 
have  made  up  his  mind  to  pay  for  the  luxury." 

"My  dear  'Dolphus,  my  beloved  son,  you 
know  what  your  father  is  I  " 

"And  was,  eh,  mother?"  said  he,  with  a 
laugh,  which  as  he  himself  might  hiive  ex- 
pressed it,  grated  on  the  ear  like  a  rusty  bot- 
tle-jack. "I'm  blessed  if  he  didn't  come  to 
Eton,  bragging  his  origin  as  if  he'd  slid  down 
on  a  greasy  line  direct  from  Billy  the  Con- 
queror. *  My  lord,'  said  he,  or  *  marquis,'  just  as 
the  case  might  be,  — for  as  long  as  the  guv'nor 
sent  heaps  of  rhino,  I'd  tip-lop  pals,  the  right 
sort,  mind  you,  warranted  genuine,  with  the 
Hall  mark ;  who  used  to  borrow  it  as  fast  as  it 
came  in,  and  forgot  to  pay  it  back  again,  — 
*  my  lord,  or  marquis,'  he  would  say,  *  my  son's 
a  gentleman.  I  am  not.  I'm  content  only  to 
manufacture  the  article.  I  was  poor  —  I  am 
rich.  I  was  bom  in  a  workhouse,  and  hope  to 
live  to  see  my  son  in  Parliament.'  Well,  and 
what  did  the  young  noblemen  say?  They 
cheered  the  guv'nor  lustily,  ate  a  jolly  good 
dinner  at  his  expense,  and  christened  him  Old 
Skilligalee  the  moment  his  back  was  turned, 
and  me  Young  Skilly.'* 

"  And  you  never  mentioned  your  grand- 
father?" asked  Mrs.  Scratton,  in  a  tone  of 
reproach. 

The  cub  burst  into  one  of  his  pleasant 
laughs. 

"By  jingo!  I  had  no  occasion  to  do  that. 
They  found  it  all  out  I  They  find  out  every- 
thing at  a  public  school !  " 

Mrs.  Scratton  flushed  very  red  at  the  mean- 
ing conveyed  in  her  son's  words ;  but  her  re- 
ply was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  advent  of 
Daniel  Scratton  himself,  accompanied  by  his 
agent,  Yerulam  Gritt,  now  established  under 
favor  of  his  patron  in  the  ex-land-agent's  for- 
m  ^r  premises  at  Gatford. 

The  money  agency  in  the  borough  had  been 
long  ago  given  up.  Eminently  profitable  at 
first,  it  had  grow  i  more  and  more  shady  in  its 
dealings,  and  X.  Y.  Z.  became  the  object  of 


close  and  pressing  inquiry.  This  being  the 
case,  Scratton,  who,  accumulating  wealth  on 
all  sides,  had  now  a  name  and  something  more 
to  lose,  determined  upon  making  his  retreat  in 
time.  To  do  this,  he  was  compelled  to  provide 
for  his  tool  and  factotum,  Verulam  Gritt,  wlio, 
since  that  unfortunate  fate  of  the  Willoughbys, 
and  the  disappearance  of  Richard  Goodcve,  had 
manifested  so  warm  an  attachment  for  Daniel 
Scratton,  that  he  seemed  determined  never  to 
lose  sight  of  him. 

As  Scratton  climbed  the  social  ladder,  — 
from  land-agent,  becoming  land-owner,  till 
he  blossomed,  at  last,  into  the  full  dignity  of 
Scratton,  of  Scratton  Park, — his  friend  and 
servant,  Verulam  Gritt,  continued  to  cling  to 
his  skirts,  refusing  to  be  shaken  off*,  as  it  might 
be  expected  the  custodian  of  so  many  secrets 
would  do. 

Very  angry  was  Squire  Scratton  as  he  en- 
tered the  room ;  and,  speaking  over  his  shoul- 
der, according  to  his  wont,  he  plucked  fiercely 
at  his  now  grizzled  tuft  of  beanl. 

"More  poaching  in  my  preserves?  Then 
why  aint  the  i>oachcrs  discovered?  I  liave 
double  the  keepers  of  any  other  proprietor  for 
miles  round,  and  yet  I  get  robbed  of  more 
game  than  all  of  them  put  together !  Where's 
Grimes?" 

"  Here  I  be ! "  —  and  the  game-keeper,  who 
had  been  standing  just  outside  the  door,  came 
slouching  into  the  room.  "  What's  youp 
wull?" 

"  My  will  is  to  have  a  better  watch  kept  on 
my  grounds  —  that's  my  will !  " 

"  There  can't  be  no  better.  It  be  night-and- 
day  work  as  it  is." 

"  Set  more  traps  and  spring-guns !  Kill  'em 
—  maim  *em,  if  the  thieving  scoundrels  put 
foot  on  my  property !  What's  the  good  of  hav- 
ing property  if  you  can't  keep  it  to  yourself  ? 
Gritt !  —  Where's  Gritt  ?  " 

Gritt  was,  as  usual,  close  to  his  elbow. 

"  What  of  that  old  woman  who  was  caught 
gathering  the  dead  wood  near  the  park-gate  — 
is  she  committed  ?  " 

"  She  would  have  been,  but  the  fine  was 
paid." 

"Paid!— who  by?" 

"  Silas  Giiodeve." 

With  one  I:and  Daniel  Scratton  plucked  at 
his  chin-tuft,  while  he  clenched  the  other  with 
a  gesture  of  rage  and  menace. 

"  Silas  Goodeve  again  I  it  was  but  the  other 
day  he  managed  to  get  off  Joey  Throstle  — 
that  was  your  fault.  Grimes." 

"  How  could  it  be  moine?  "  said  the  game- 
keeper, surlily.     "  If  haard  swearin'  could  ha' 
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got  the  young  yarmint  caged,  he'd  ha'  been 
under  lock  and  key  by  this  toimc.  Him  and 
his  dog  arc  the  cuss  o'  ray  life !  " 

"  We  shall  have  him  yet  1 "  put  in  Verulam 
Gritt,  slowly  nibbing  his  hand;;,  —  **we  shall 
have  him  yet!  His  dog  got  hold  of  the  calf 
of  my  leg  tho  other  day  as  I  was  walking  along 
the  high-road.  Of  course  he  was  set  on,  for 
I  heard  a  laugh  from  behind  the  hedge.  It*s 
awful  that  such  things  should  go  on  in  a  Chris- 
tian country.** 

"  If  I'd  my  way,  chaps  as  have  no  visible 
means  of  a  livelihood  should  be  drowned  right 
off,  like  kittens,"  said  the  humane  and  senton- 
tions  Mr.  Grimes.  "  People  as  is  in  everybody's 
way  should  be  put  out  of  it  I  Them's  my  sen- 
timums ! " 

Here  Scratton,  junior,  made  his  presence 
known  by  hammering  on  the  sideboard  with  an 
empty  sodarwater  bottle,  and  proposing  to  an 
imaginary  concourse,  "Three  cheers  for 
Grimes,  the  philanthropist ;  with  musical  hon- 
ors, if  you  please  —  with  musical  honors !  ** 

"  So  you're  there,  are  you,  'Dolphus  ?  "  ob- 
served "Squire  Scratton"  —his  attention  thus 
called  to  the  presence  of  his  son.  "  I  only  saw 
your  mother  when  I  came  in,  though  I  might 
have  guessed,"  he  continued,  after  dismissing 
Gritt  and  the  game-keeper  by  an  authoritative 
move  of  the  hand,  "that  you'd  be  idling  some- 
where near." 

"  Idling  I  well,  I  like  that ! "  said  Mrs.  Scrat- 
ton, immediately  beginning  to  ruffle  her  feath- 
ers in  defence  of  her  hopeful  chick.  "  I  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Scratton,  after  the  education  you 
have  paid  for,  and  the  society  he  has  kep',  that 
you  don't  expect  'Dolphus  to  work." 

"I  expect  him  to  do  something  else  than 
drink  in  the  morning.  If  I*d  have  begun  life 
ao,  I  should  have  looked  to  end  my  days  where 
they  commenced." 

"In  the  workhouse.  I  know,  sir;  it's  all 
right,"  interrupted  'Dolphus,  taking  the  words 
out  of  bis  Other's  mouth.  "  I'm  regularly  up 
in  the  family  biography ;  and  if  I  wasn't,  it 
wouldn't  be  for  want  of  reminding." 

"Never  mind  your  father,  Adolphus,  my 
son,"  said  Mrs.  Scratton,  with  her  usual  acid 
giggle. 

"Never  you  mind  your  mother,  'Dolphy, 
my  boy,"  retorted  the  other  amiable  parent. 
"What  I  want  you  to  go  in  for  is  Number  One. 
Before  I  knew  anything  of  arithmetic,  I'd 
chalked  that  number  upon  the  mental  slate. 
Do  you  do  the  same,  and  you'll  prosper." 

There  was  no  fear  but  that  the  elegant  ob- 
ject of  this  noble  teaching  would  fail  to  tread 
b  his  father's  footsteps  as  far  as  selfishness 


was  concerned ;  but  self  with  him  meant  empty 
show  and  brainless  prodigality. 

He  was  very  good-lookinj;,  even  handsome, 
to  judge  him  from  a  housemaid's  point  of  view ; 
indeed,  Biffen,  now  grown  to  womanhood, 
and  still  in  the  service  of  his  parents,  pro- 
nounced him  "scrumptious;"  while  r.t  tho 
Gatford  billiard- rooms  he  was  considered  by 
those  he  honored  with  his  patronage  and  ac- 
quaintance as  a  "London  swell  of  the  first 
order;"  and  to  vindicate  their  high  opinion, 
he  drank  deeply,  betted  foolishly,  swaggered 
immensely,  and  lied  outrageously. 

A  Triton  among  minnows,  and  fuU  of  exag- 
gerated notions  of  his  father's  wealth,  he  re- 
fused himself  no  sensual  indulgence,  and  con- 
sidered money  only  to  be  well  laid  out  when 
it  ministered  to  his  appetites.  So  he  went 
the  common  road  which  all  such  natures  are 
doomed  to  travel :  — 

**  Oamed  without  skill,  without  inquiry  bought; 
Lent  without  lovo,  aud  borrowM  without  thought ;»» 

and  to  "  gain  the  plaudits  of  the  knowing  few  " 
—  the  gamblers  and  grooms  who  flocked  around 
him  —  he  scattered  his  gold  lavishly,  and,  as 
may  be  imagined,  there  was  no  lack  of  dirty 
hands  stretched  out  to  receive  it. 

Amidst  all  this  low  vice,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  this  cub,  whom  two  colleges  had 
failed  to  lick  into  shape,  was  without  a  higher 
ambition. 

He  had  met  Miss  Fancourt  and  her  niece  at 
an  archery  meeting,  where  the  latter's  beauty 
was  the  object  of  general  remark ;  and  once 
at  a  flower-show,  given  for  the  benefit  of  a  lo- 
cal charity.  The  effect  produced  by  these 
two  meetings  was,  that  Adolphus  had  fallen  * 
violently  in  love  with  Miss  Willoughby.  At 
least,  such  were  the  words  he  used  in  speak- 
ing of  his  passion,  which  he  did  with  an  ingen- 
uous frankness  to  a  comely  red- faced  and 
many-ringleted  young  lady  who  officiated  as 
barmaid  at  the  "Dog  and  Duck;"  and  who, 
being  of  a  sympathetic  nature,  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  many  of  his  confidences. 

The  male  and  female  Scratton  both  highly 
approved  of  their  son's  choice,  and  never  for 
one  moment  entertained  the  possibility  of  his 
suit  being  rejected. 

"  The  girl  is  under  a  cloud,"  the  elder  Scrat- 
ton would  observe  to  his  wife  when  the  matter 
was  discussed  between  them.  "  Before  u  man 
marries,  he  makes  inquiries,  and  the  blot  on 
the  Willoughby  'scutcheon  is  too  big  and  too 
black  a  one  for  her  equal  in  birth  to  allow  it 
to  contaminate  his  own.  Now,  we've  got  mon- 
ey, and  lots  of  it;  birth  we  haven't^^L" 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Daniel  Scratton,"  Mrs. 
Scrntton  was  commencing;  but  her  husband, 
knowing  what  was  coming,  cut  her  short. 

*'  Xovc^,  stow  all  that  nonsense,  Mrs.  S.  ;  busi- 
ness is  business,  as  Gritt  says.  When  I've 
mixed  my  porridge,  and  stirred  it  to  my  liking, 
I  won't  have  you  or  any  one  else  thrusting  a 
spoon  into  it.  The  girl  wants  to  get  married. 
She  wouldn't  be  a  girl  if  she  didn't.  Our  *Dol- 
phus  is  abcAit  the  biggest  swell  that  she's  ever 
clapped  her  eyes  on.  As  to  money,  I  can 
cover  their  twenty  shillings  with  a  sovereign 
any  day.  All  we've  got  to  do  is  to  see  the 
aunt,  and  strike  the  bargain.  Scratton  Park 
is  a  long  way  off  from  being  as  fine  a  place  as 
Onkwouds,  I  must  confess;  but  then,  as  we 
consent  to  pass  over  the  family  stigma,  the 
balance  on  both  sides  is  pretty  even." 

So  it  was  arranged  that  what  Aunt  Cordy  hnd 
termed  the  Scratton  menagerie  should  pay  a 
formal  visit  to  Onkwoods,  and  that  the  "  mat- 
ter of  business  '*  should  be  formally  proposed. 

**  Just  another  drink,  guv*,"  said  the  cheerful 
Adolphus,  when  his  mother  had  left  the  room, 
to  make  what  she  intended  to  be  a  state  toilette. 
**  A  fellow  doesn't  pop  to  a  girl  every  day  in 
the  week,  and  his  nerves  want  keeping  up." 

"  You're  not  called  upon  to  pop  at  present. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  arrange  the  business 
preliminaries.  Now,  don't  you  think,  *Dol- 
phus,"  —  and  here  the  keen  eye  of  the  elder 
Scratton  ranged  over  the  highly-adorned  per- 
son of  his  son,  with  a  critical  and  somewhat 
disapproving  eye,  —  "  now  don't  you  think  if 
you  were  to  take  off  a  few  of  those  rings,  and 
sport  a  little  less  chain,  it  might  make  you  ap- 
pear to  more  advantage?  These  are  tip-top- 
pers, you  know ;  and  though  we  go  in  upon  the 
rhino,  we  needn't  put  all  the  stock  in  the  shop 
winder." 

Adolphus  Scratton  colored  deeply.  His 
feelings  were  hurt. 

"Look  here,  guv'ner,"  he  said.  *'In  all 
ques^tions  of  business  you're  an  out-and-outer  I 
I'd  no  more  think  of  dictating  to  you  on  a 
question  of  arithmetic  than  I'd  think  of  coming 
down  strong  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  being  wrong  in  his  odd  farthings ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  matters  of  taste,  there 
you  muiit  cut  under."  And  Adolphus,  with 
the  praises  of  his  friends  ringing  in  his  ears, 
and  the  admiration  of  the  ringleted  damsel  at 
the  "Dog  and  Duck"  before  his  eyes,  spoke 
with  a  dignity  that  befitted  the  occasion. 

"Well,  well,  do  what  you  like  I  I  suppose 
you  should  know,  for  I've  spent  money  enough 
on  your  education ;  mine  "  (this  en parenihhse) 
"  cost  nothing,  except  to  the  rate-payers.  But 
don't  let  your  respected  mother  make  a  fool 


of  herself.  When  once  she  gets  upon  the  high 
ropes,  she'd  sell  creation  for  an  extra  ribbon 
in  her  cap,  or  a  feather  in  her  bonnet." 


CHAPTEU  XXX. 

▲  RECBFTIOK  AND    ▲  DISMISSAL. 

It  was  full  an  hour  after  this  conversation  be- 
tween father  and  son,  that  Mrs.  Scratton  de- 
scended, clad  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
and  took  her  seat  in  the  carringe  which  was  to 
convey  her  to  Oakwoods.  Her  husband  and 
son  were  already  seated,  the  latter  too  serenely 
self-sntisficd  to  be  out  of  temper  with  any  one, 
the  former  torturing  his  chin-tuft  in  an  agony 
of  nervous  impatience. 

Two  o'clock  was  sounding  from  the  clock- 
tower  of  Oakwoods,  as  the  carriage  and  pair 
containing  the  Scratton  family  drew  up  at  the 
terrace  steps. 

Somewhat  to  Mr.  Scratton's  surprise,  and 
greatly  to  Mrs.  Scratton's  vexation,  no  prepa- 
ration had  been  made  to  receive  them ;  but  a 
groom  came  lounging  down  the  steps,  and,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  of  Scratton's,  informed 
him  that  the  principal  entrance  was  Fcldom  or 
ever  used  except  by  visitors  of  distinction, 
and  that  the  coachman  must  take  a  curve  to 
the  left  to  gain,  if  he  so  desired,  the  other  en- 
trance. 

"  Here,  stop,  you  fellow !  "  roared  Scratton, 
as  the  groom,  after  having  indicated  the  road, 
was  turning  away.     **  Stop  !  —  do  you  hear  ?  " 

The  man  thus  summoned  stopped,  and  again 
faced  round. 

"I  suppose  you're  a  stranger  in  these 
parts?  " 

"Why  so?" 

"Because,  when  people  hereabouts  speak  to 
me,  they're  in  the  habit  of  touching  their  hats." 

"More's  the  pity,"  was  the  blunt  reply. 
"  My  name  is  Job  Ashmead,  and  it  was  my 
grandmother  whom  your  jackal  Vcrulam  Gritt 
got  committed  t'other  day  for  picking  up  a 
few  dry  sticks  outside  your  park  gate.  You're 
very  fond  of  boastin*  that  you  was  bora  in  a 
work'us,  and  I  can  tell  you  it  was  that  same 
old  grandmother  o'  mine  who  nursed  j'ou  when 
you  was  there.  And  it's  my  opinion  —  that 
if,  instead  of  smoothin'  your  piller,  she'd  ha' 
wrung  your  neck,  nobody  would  have  blamed 
her  then  nor  now.  That's  the  door,  coach- 
man, —  the  large  one  to  the  right." 

The  groom,  having  fired  his  shot,  touched 
his  hat  to  the  coachman,  and  moved  quietly 
away,  followed  by  a  shower  of  expletives  from 
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the  man  of  wealth,  which  were  brought  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion  by  the  stopping  of  the  car- 
riage. 

A  tall  and  rery  stately  gentleman,  middle- 
iiged,  and  carrying  what  Mr.  Scratton  called 
the  aristocratic  type  in  his  not  too  '^expressire 
physio^omy,  advanced,  and  with  that  digni- 
fied calmness  only  seen  in  high-placed  diplo- 
matists, or  eitperienced  London  footmen, 
opened  the  carriage-door  and  let  down  the 
steps. 

Now,  to  the  unsophisticated  reader,. it  may 
appear  a  very  small  thing  to  let  down  the  steps 
of  a  carriage ;  but,  indeed,  it  is  not  so.  The 
{rmdnal  unfolding  of  the  steps  one  by  one  and 
without  noise,  each  step  as  it  is  quietly  dropped 
being  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  incli- 
nation of  the  back,  is  an  art  which  requires 
lime  to  bring  to  perfection  with  the  further 
advantage  of  an  admixture  with  the  best  so- 
ciety. In  contradistinction  to  this,  there  is 
die  sudden  wrenching  open  of  the  carriage- 
door,  as  if  the  operator  was  drawing  a  tooth, 
and  the  equally  sudden  dropping  down  of  the 
steps  with  a  crash  as  if  they  were  a  tray  of 
crockery,  which  speak  as  plainly  as  action  and 
sound  can  speak,  **  Here,  come  out !  We  gen- 
tlemen, holding  a  recognized  position,  cannot 
sacrifice  it  by  standing  all  day  waiting  upon 
the  likes  of  you ! "  And  such,  we  regret  to  say, 
was  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  manner  in 
whicli  the  Scrattons' carriage- door  was  opened, 
and  the  steps  let  down  by  Boodle,  the  new 
footmnn ;  or,  as  he  himself  would  have  desig- 
nated it,  *'the  gentleman  newly  arrived  from 
London.** 

Mrs.  Scratton  descended  first,  to  whom  the 
splendid  Boodle  vouchsafed  the  support  of  his 
arm ;  for,  hated  as  the  whole  family  was  for 
rapacity  and  meanness.  Boodle,  who  prided 
himself  on  his  gallantry,  never  forgot  what 
was  due* to  the  "  sex." 

Scratton  leaped  out,  still  fhming  at  the  im- 
pertinence of  the  groom,  and,  taking  no  notice 
of  Boodle  whatever,  walked  straight  into  the 
house. 

Not  so  Adolphus.  That  sprightly  youth, 
superbly  got  up,  and  oiled  and  curled  for  the 
occasion,  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
well-known  Assyrian  bull,  had  secretly  much 
enjoyed  his  father's  altercation  with  Job  Ash- 
mead;  for,  as  he  afterwards  informed  his 
confidante  of  the  "  Dog  and  Duck,"  "  It  did 
Mm  no  end  of  good  to  hear  some  one  pitching 
mto  the  old  'un ! "  and  that  morning,  while  the 
toilette  of  the    female  Scratton  was    being 

made,  a  discussion  upon  pecuniary  matters 

had  arisen  between  father  and  son,  in  which 

the  former  had  given  the  latter  the  rough  side 


of  his  tongue.  **  So,  you  see,  Cissy"  (the 
young  lady  at  the  "  Dog  and  Duck "  was 
named  Cecilia),  "  I  was  delighted  when  he  got 
it  back  by  deputy.'* 

It  was  this  young  gentleman's  custom  to  in- 
dulge in  familiarities  with  his  inferiors  in  sta- 
tion; and,  in  truth,  it  must  be  said  that  his 
conversational  waggeries  were  usually  of  a 
character  to  be  appreciated  better  in  the  tap 
than  in  the  drawing-room.  So,  smiting  the 
magnificent  Boodle  on  the  shoulder  with  force 
enough  to  cause  the  ''  gentleman  from  Lon- 
don's" head  to  become  invisible  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  a  cloud  of  powder,  he  addressed  him 
as  Canary  Bird,  in  playfhl  allusion  to  the 
color  of  his  nether  integuments. 

"  You're  a  beauty,  you  are,  Canary  Bird," 
said  the  jocular  youth.     "  It  makes  one's  eyes   , 
wink  to  look  at  you.    You  were  never  grown 
in  these  parts,  I'll  go  bail." 

"Sir!" 

And  the  amount  of  indignant  astonishment 
Boodle  managed  to  throw  into  that  one  word, 
equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  the  celebrated 
"  Tot !  "  of  the  French  actress,  Rachel. 

But  such  refinements  of  intonation  were  lost 
upon  the  cub ;  who,  while  he  paused  to  dust 
his  varnished  boots  with  his  handkerchief, 
continued  his  agreeable  badinage. 

"  You  are  one  of  those,  once  seen,  never  to 
be  forgotten ;  so  I'm  almost  sure  we've  never 
met  before." 

"You  may  be  quite  sure  of  that,"  replied 
the  still  enraged  Boodle,  with  sarcastic  em- 
phasis. "  The  people  I  have  been  accustomed 
to,  belong  to  a  different  sphere  of  society." 

With  which  crushing  retort.  Boodle  also 
passed  into  the  house,  to  conduct  the  visitors 
into  the  presence  of  Miss  Fancourt. 

"I  wonder  what  she'll  have  on?  "thought 
Seraphina  Scratton,  all  in  a  flutter  of  expect- 
ation, as,  together  with  her  husband,  they  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Boodle  up  the  stairs,  the  defeated 
Adolphus  bringing  up  the  rear.  **  Of  course 
she'll  make  a  show,  but  she  can't  beat  satin  at 
a  guinea  a  yard." 

It  was  soon  evident,  even  to  her  dull  mind 
and  mantua-maker's  soul,  that  Miss  Fancourt 
had  no  idea  of  entering  into  any  such  compe- 
tition. They  found  that  lady  dressed  phunly, 
and  with  extreme  neatness,  in  a  small  room, 
tastefully,  but  quite  unostentatiously,  fur- 
nished. 

She  rose  when  their  names  were  announced, 
laid  down  the  piece  of  embroidery  she  had 
been  at  work  upon,  and,  after  a  few  words  of 
ceremonial  politeness,  requested  them  to  be 
seated. 

In  the  meanwhilp.  Mrs.  Scratt  >n  had  tiiW 
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to  estimate  the  cost  of  Miss  Fanconrl's  **  get 
up;  "  which,  as  she  afterwards  informed  Mrs. 
Doldrum,  and  some  of  her  Gatford  cronies, 
**  was  without  a  bit  of  ornament  —  a  plain  gray 
rep,  as  plain  a  stuff  as  ever  you  saw ;  three 
shillings  a  yard  at  the  most,  and  dear  at  that.** 

"You  will  excuse  my  receiving  you  in  my 
own  room,  but  Miss  Willoughby  is  absent; 
and  as  your  letter  said  that  your  present  visit 
had  a  business  object,  I  dispensed  with  all 
ceremony.** 

**  Quite  right,  ma'am ;  you  did  quite  right," 
said  Scratton,  cutting  in  quickly,  for  he  saw 
his  wife  was  about  to  speak.  **  I  am  a  man 
of  business,  and  respect  business  qualities  in 
others.  Prompt  in  word,  and  prompt  in  ac- 
tion —  that  was  the  rule  I  started  in  life  with ; 
and  though  that  life  was  commenced  in"  — 
here  Mrs.  Scratton  coughed  violently — "in 
a  station  not  quite  so  elevated  as  my  present 
one,  it  has  proved  a  golden  rule  to  me." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Miss  Fancourt, 
"  and  whatever  the  nature  of  your  business,  I 
trust  you  will  find  me  also  prompt  where 
promptness  is  required.  I  should  not  advise 
you,  sir,"  she  continued,  suddenly  addressing 
herself  to  Adolphus,  "  to  put  your  finger  into 
my  parrot's  cage ;  he,  too,  is  both  prompt  in 
word  and  action,  and  has  a  particular  objec- 
tion to  being  annoyed." 

Caught  in  the  act  of  teasing  the  old  lady's 
parrot,  for  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  cub 
to  be  long  out  of  mischief,  'Dolphus  turned 
Tcry  red,  and  muttered  something  about  '*  not 
hurting  the  bird  for  the  world." 

"No;  but  Vm  afraid  the  bird  might  hurt 
you,"  was  Aunt  Cordy's  smiling  reply,  for  she 
waa  beginning  to  be  amused  with  her  visitors. 

"Oh!"  broke  in  Mrs.  Scratton,  who  saw 
her  darling's  confusion,  and  hastened  to  his 
rescue.  "  Let  'Dolphus  alone  for  getting  on 
well  with  dumb  animals." 

"  But  my  parrot  is  not  dumb." 

But  Mrs.  Scratton  had  now  mounted  her 
hobby,  and  proceeded  to  catalogue  the  merits 
of  her  son,  heedless  of  interruption. 

"  He  likes  dumb  animals,  and  dumb  animals 
like  him.  Even  when  a  child,  he  kep'  rabbits 
and  guinea-pigs  in  his  bedroom,  such  was  his 
fondness ;  and  he'd  a  whole  cage-full  of  sing- 
ing birds  which  —  his  father  not  being  given 
that  way — ho  also  kep' hidden  up  thechim- 
bley.  And  any  day  you'd  like  to  step  over  to 
Scratton  Park,  and  take  a  snack  with  us,  he 
shall  show  you  and  Miss  Willoughby  — 
who,  indeed,  we  fully  expected  to  see  hero  to- 
day —  his  collection  of  bull-terriers ;  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder,  if  you  would  only  say  when 


you're  coining,  that  he  could  manage  a  little 
ratting  in  the  stables." 

"  Any  tim  I,  at  five  minutes'  notice,"  said  the 
cub,  now  quite  at  his  case. 

"You  are  very  good,  I'm  sure,  but  there 
will  be  no  occasion  to  disturb  any  of  your 
family  arrangements,  whether  on  my  niece's 
account  or  my  own.  We  rarely  pny  visits ; 
rarely  receive  them.  See  little  society,  in 
fact." 

"Of  course  —  of  course,**  assented  Scrat- 
ton; Vthe  gentry  in  these  parts  area  little 
straightlaced,  but  we're  none  of  that  sotU 
Miss  Fancourt.  I  just  take  the  world  as  I 
find  it.  More  or  less,  we  all  of  us  live  in 
glass  houses,  and  it's  a  foolish  thing  to  he  the 
first  to  throw  stones.  Now,  we've  nothing  of 
what  is  called  birth  in  our  family,  Miss  Fan- 
court." 

"  I  beg  Miss  Fancourt's  pardon,  but  I  hare 
the  A-'onor"  —  Mrs.  Scratton  aspirated  the 
"  h;  "  she  always  did  so  when  much  excited 
—  "  to  have  some  blood  in  my  veins.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  bom  in  the  mansions  of  the 
nobility." 

"  While  it  was  mine  to  be  born  in  one  of  the 
mansions  of  the  mobility  —  a  workhouse,  in 
f«ct,". burst  in  Scratton,  impatiently;  "so,  if 
Fm  blunt  in  my  manner,  and  come  at  once  to 
the  business  that  brought  me  here,  I  trust  I 
shall  be  excused." 

"  You  will  oblige  me  very  much,  sir,  if  you 
will  come  to  it,  and  at  once,"  said  Aunt  Cordy, 
witli  an  ominous  twinkle  in  her  keen  gruy  eyes, 
that  showed  her  to  be  rapidly  losing  temper. 

"  Here  goes,  then  I  Mrs.  Scratton,  will  you 
be  silent,  or  oblige  me  by  taking  your  body, 
as  well  as  your  blood,  outside  the  door  for  five 
minutes,  while  I  talk  business  to  Miss  Fan- 
court?" 

Mrs.  Scratton  tossed  her  head,  muttered 
something  about  breeding,  but  allbwed  her 
lord  and  master  to  proceed. 

"  I  was  land-agent,  as  you  know,  to  the  late 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby;  that  is,  one  of  the 
agents  he  employed,  for  he  was  not  a  man  to 
put  all  his  eggs  into  one  basket ;  so  I  know 
pretty  well  what  may  be  called  the  net  produce 
of  the  Willoughby  property." 

Miss  Fancourt  started. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  man  driving  at?" 
thought  Aunt  Cordy.  "What  has  the  net 
produce  of  the  WUloughby  property  to  do 
with  him?  " 

"  Sir  Hugh  was  a  proud  man  — about  the 
proudest  I  ever  had  to  do  with.  I  prophesied 
liis  pride  would  have  a  fall,  and  so  it  had.  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  the  sad  occurrences  which 
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broaght  this  family  so  low.  It*8  another  rule 
of  mine  always  to  let  bygones  be  bygones, 
and  not  to  g^  out  of  my  way  to  stir  np  dirty 
▼ater,  when  close  at  hand  there's  lots  of 
clean." 

"I  roust  insist,  Mr.  Scratton,"  said  Aunt 
Cordy,  significantly  rising  to  her  feet,  "  that 
yoa  come  at  once  to  the  object  that  has  pro- 
cured me  the  honor  of  these  three  very  un- 
looked-for visits." 

**I  can  assure  you,  ma'am,  that  we  arc 
above  any  such  prejudices,"  continued  the  ex- 
land-agent  —  in  his  coarse  nature,  really  mis- 
taking the  meaning  conveyed  in  Miss  Fan- 
court's  words.  *' Besides,  unless  something 
very  important  should  occur  to  recall  it,  the 
whole  affair  is  pretty  nigh  worked  itself  clean 
out  of  folks'  memories.  I  was  poor;  I  am 
rich ;  and  though  Scratton  Park  is  not  quite 
up  to  Oakwoods,  yet  the  scales  may  be  made 
pretty  even  by  a  lump  of  cash  —  that  is,  when 
I'm  *  gone  under/  as  the  Yankees  call  it ;  for 
the  young  people  must  be  content  to  play 
second  fiddle  to  the  old  ones  while  they  are 
living,  which  I  take  to  be  your  sentiments 
likewise." 

And  having  thus  delivered  himself,  Daniel 
Scratton  hooked  his  thumbs  into  the  armholes 
of  his  waistcoat,  and  leaned  back  in  his  chiur 
triumphantly. 

The  light  had  not  yet  broken  in  upon  Aunt 
Cordy. 

She  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
three  smiling  faces,  which  all  seemed  to  have 
the  same  expression  —  the  expression  being  a 
prolonged  grin  of  satisfaction. 

"  For  a  man  of  business,  Mr.  Scratton,"  she 
said,  at  last,  *'you  have  a  singular  faculty  of 
writing  up  your  meaning  so  that  no  one  can 
understand  it.  I  presume  you  are  not  con- 
templating the  purchase  of  Oakwoods  before  it 
has  come  into  the  market?  '* 

<'  What  Mr.  Scratton  is  contemplating,"  said 
Ids  wife,  who,  the  first  to  perceive  that  there 
was  a  mystification,  cut  the  Gordian  knot  with 
one  stroke  of  her  sharp  tongue,  **  is  marriage." 
'*Why,  heaven  bless  the  woman  I  with 
whom?"  cried  Aunt  Cordy,  in  a  voice  that 
caused  the  land-agent  to  withdraw  his  thumbs 
from  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  and  sit 
bolt  upright,  while  the  self-complacent  gprin 
vamthed  like  an  oily  ripple  from  the  son's  face. 
Mr«.8cratton,  however,  vindicated  her  blood 
and  proved  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"With  whom?  Why,  Miss  Maud,  to  be 
sure  I  What  else  do  you  think  we  should 
have  come  here  for?  " 

Aunt  Cordy  literally  staggered  back  at  this 
astoandiiig  anouncement,  and  for  some  mo- 


ments could  only  gaze  open-mouthed  at  the 
amiable  family  before  her. 

**  Why,  'Dolphus  has  seen  her,  and  likes 
her.  He  knows  all  the  story ;  but  neither  he 
nor  we  shall  make  any  bones  about  that.  When 
the  young  lady  is  Mrs.  H'Adolphus  Scratton, 
people  will  come  round  her  fast  enough, 
ana—" 

"  Stop!" 

And  Mrs.  Scratton  did  stop,  for  the  order 
was  given  in  a  tone  that  even  that  shrewish 
person  dared  not  dispute. 

The  next  moment.  Aunt  Cordy  had  hold  of 
the  bell-rope,  and  was  pulling  it  with  nil  1:or 
might. 

Boodle,  astonished  but  self-possessed,  ap- 
peared at  the  door. 

*  *  Show  these  people  out  I  And  if  ever  you 
allow  either  one  of  them  to  cross  the  threshold 
again,  you  leave  my  service ! " 

Then,  without  any  otiier  word,  Aunty  Cordy 
swept  out  of  the  room,  leaving  her  three  visit- 
ors stare  in  blank  dismay  at  each  other. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

FRIENDS   IN   COUKOIL. 

Not  a  word  passed  the  lips  of  the  astounded 
Scrattons  as  they  filed  out  under  the  cold  eye 
of  the  stately  Boodle,  and  re-entered  the  car- 
riage with  very  different  feelings  firom  those 
with  whicli  they  had  quitted  it. 

They  had  nearly  reached  the  lodge  gates, 
when  a  voice  was  heard,  calling  *'  Stop  I  stop !  *' 
and  a  small  boy  was  seen  tearing  after  them 
down  the  avenue. 

"  There's  somebody  a-callin'us back! " ejac- 
ulated Mrs.  Scratton,  unlocking  her  thin  lips 
for  the  first  time  since  the  abrupt  dismissal  by 
Miss  Fancourt. 

"Let  'em  call ! "  growled  Scratton.  "  If  they 
were  to  go  down  on  their  knees,  I  wouldn't 
enter  the  house  again  —  to-day." 

"P'r'aps  the  young  lady  has  returned,  and 
is  of  a  different  opinion  to  the  old  one.  She's 
seen  me  twice,  you  know,"  observed  the  cub, 
witli  a  simper. 

**  Yes,  she  has  seen  you,  and  we*ve  seen  the 
result,"  said  Scratton,  in  a  tone  that  was  any- 
thing but  complimentary ;  but  Mrs.  Scratton, 
who  firmly  believed  in  the  vent,  vidij  vici 
powers  of  her  all- conquering  son,  leaned  for- 
ward and  tugged  with  all  her  force  at  the  pen- 
dant coat-tails  of  the  driver. 

"  Stop !  Dixon,  why  don't  you  stop?  Don't 
yon  hear  some  one  a-calling  us  back?  I  knew 
something  would  happen  —J^^fts^io  £f  i'lC 
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A  something  did  happen)  for  the  last  energetic 
tug  had  unfortunately  brought  off  one  of  Dix- 
on's coat-tails,  and  left  it  pendulous  in  her 
liand. 

"Know'd  somethink  would  'appen!*'  And 
Dixon,  who  had  stopped  his  horses,  looked 
round  wofully  at  his  curtailment.  "Knowin 
the  quality  of  the  cloth,  you  moight  ha'  been 
sarten  sure  it  wouldn't  ha'  stood  tuggin'  like 
that." 

'*  Hold  your  tongue ! "  said  his  mistress,  as 
the  boy  who  had  been  chasing  the  carriage 
now  paused,  panting  and  perspiring,  by  its 
sidp. 

*♦  We  are  not  going  back,"  repeated  the  in- 
dignant Scratton.  **  They  must  write  an  apol- 
ogy." 

"Now  then,  Tupp'ny,  what* s  your  news?" 
demanded  the  elegant  Adolphus;  while  his 
mother,  after  having  scanned  the  boy's  face, 
exclaimed,  **  Why,  it's  that  yonng  rascal,  Joey 
Throstle ! " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  ifs  me  1  How's  yourself,  and 
Mr.  S.,  and  the  young  gentleman?  You  aint 
none  of  you  lookin'  as  well  as  you  might  look,  if 
Natur'  had  been  kinder." 

"  What  do  you  want,  boy?  "  screamed  Mrs. 
Scratton. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  calling  after  us?" 
demanded  Adolphus. 

**If  you  don't  out  with  your  message  pre- 
cious quick  1*11  cut  it  out  of  you  with  the 
whip."  And  Scratton  p^re  made  a  movement 
as  if  about  to  wrest  that  instrument  of  torture 
from  the  hand  of  Dixon  on  the  box. 

Joey  backed  off  from  the  wheel;  for  he 
knew  that  when  Squire  Scratton  was  in  car- 
nest,  he  would  not  shrink  from  carrying  into 
execution  any  threat  he  might  utter. 

Then,  having  judiciously  provided  for  a  re- 
treat, Joey  again  boldly  faced  the  enemy,  and 
delivered  a  second  shot. 

"  I  aint  got  no  message  from  Miss  Fancourt. 
She  hasn't  got  nothin'  to  say  to  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  callin'  out  *  Stop,' 
then  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Scratton,  ^n  her  agita- 
tion wiping  her  perspiring  face  with  the  coat- 
tails  he  had  just  plucked  from  the  broad  anat- 
omy of  the  still  irate  Dixon. 

"  'Cos  you've  left  somethin'  behind  yer." 

"What?" 

"  Mister  Boodle  found  this  upon  the  mat." 
And  Joey  held  up  a  sixpence. 

"  I  threw  it  to  him,"  said  Scratton,  magnifi- 
cently. 

"  He  knows  you  did,  and  returns  it  with  his 
respec'ful  complimcn's,  and  says  he  wants  no 
reward,  as  the  trouble's  a  pleasure  when  he 
has  to  show  you  ouV! 


This  speech  was  followed  by  a  sliglt  tink- 
ling sound,  as  the  small  piece  of  silver  ft.!! 
inside  the  carriage,  at  Squire  Scratton's  feet. 

Then,  with  a  yell  of  triumph  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  Nortli  American  Indian,  Joey 
cut  several  capers  in  the  air,  and  fled. 

"  Sit  down ! "  and  Scratton  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  son's  arm,  as  he  was  making  prepa- 
rations for  pursuit.  "  It's  not  upon  such  ver- 
min as  that  boy  you  should  spend  your  anger. 
It's  one  of  my  business  maxims,  when  a  debt 
can't  be  paid  immediately,  to  book  it,  end 
exact  a  heavy  interest  for  waiting." 

The  face  of  the  ex-land-agent  was  very 
dark  as  he  said  this,  and  so  full  of  stern  re- 
solve, that  he,  at  least,  out  of  the  Scratton 
triumvirate,  ceased  to  be  ridiculous. 

"  Drive  on ! "  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  such 
sharp  command,  that  even  the  surly  Dixon  at 
once  obeyed.  "If  you  stop  again,  on  any 
pretence,  before  you're  inside  of  Scratton 
Park,  it's  the  entire  coat  I'll  strip  off  your 
back,  instead  of  only  the  tail  of  it." 

So  saying,  Daniel  Scratton  relapsed  into  a 
moody  silence,  which,  for  once,  neither  the 
wife  nor  son  were  disposed  to  break,  for  the  ig- 
nominy of  the  past  scene  lay  heavy  upon  them ; 
and  as  the  ex-land-agent  sat  crouched  up  in  a 
corner  of  the  carriage,  plucking  at  intervals 
fiercely  at  his  beard,  they  fflt  that  further  ob- 
servation on  their  part  would  be  not  only  un- 
wise, but  dangerous. 

On  re-entering  his  own  house,  Scratton 
went  straight  to  his  private  room  —  a  room,  in 
euphonistic  phrase,  classifiedas  the  "  Library," 
though  the  only  books  it  contained  were  sun- 
dry well-thumbed  ledgers,  a  "  Post  Office  Di- 
rectory of  the  Six  Home  Counties,"  "  Every 
Man  His  Own  Lawyer,"  and  the  "Interest 
Tables." 

Gloomily  thoughtful,  Scratton  sunk  down 
into  a  chair;  and,  in  answer  to  his  son's  rec- 
ommendation to  try  a  "drink,"  ordered  him 
out  of  the  room. 

"  All  right,  guv'nor !  I'll  get  a  pick-me-up 
elsewhere,"  absented  the  cheerful  Adolphus, 
being,  in  fact,  eager  to  ride  over  to  the  "Dog 
and  Duck,"  and  lighten  his  heart  by  some 
pleasant  intercourse  with  its  too  fascinating 
barmaid.  "  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  before 
I  go  ?  Say  the  word,  and  I'm  your  affection- 
ate to  command." 

"  Send  Verulam  Gritt  to  me,  and  tell  your 
mother  that  I  can  dispense  with  the  pleasure  of 
her  society  for  a  few  hours.  I've  business  to 
do,  and  am  in  no  humor  for  idle  tilk ;  so  shut 
your  mouth,  and  then  open  and  shut  the  door 
behind  you." 

Adolphus  performed  bo^  these  commands 
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with  cheerful  alacrity;  and,'  after  delivering 
the  message  to  Mr.  Gritt,  whom  he  found  in 
the  steward's  room  preparing  sunimonscs  for 
shortcoming  tenants,  he  mountifd  his  horse, 
and  galloped  away  to  the  more  congenial  at- 
mosphere of  the  sporting  hostelry  above  men- 
tioned. 

*'Sit  down  tliere,  Gritt!"  said  Scratton, 
speaking  in  much  the  same  tone  he  would 
have  used  in  addressing  a  dog,  as  his  man-of- 
all-work  entered  the  '*  library."  **  I  want  to 
consult  you." 

"Always  at  your  service,  Mr.  S.  —  always 
at  your  service.  Day  or  night,  it's  the  same 
to  me.  You've  only  to  call  out  to  Yerulam 
Gritt,  and  V.  G.  is  at  your  elbow." 

**  Yes,"  growled  his  amiable  patron.  "  Speak 
of  the  —  you  know  who —  and  he's  sure  to  ap- 
pear. You've  heard  of  our  visit  to  Oakwoods 
this  morning?  " 

*^  I  trust  you  succeeded  in  all  you  desired. 
I  trust  you  will  succeed  in  everything  you  de- 
sire. Such  is  my  fervant  aspiration — my 
most  ardent  aspiration,  Mr.  S." 

**  Then  your  most  ardent  aspiration  will  bo 
disappointed  this  time.  We  were  received 
like  beggars,  and  shown  out  like  dogs ;  but  I 
will  make  the  stuck-up  old  hag  pay  for  it." 

The  intense  astonishment  expressed  in  the 
countenance  of  Yerulam  Gritt  was  highly 
creditable  to  his  talents  as  an  actor ;  the  eject- 
ment of  the  Scrattou  party  from  Oakwoods 
having  been  communicated  to  him  by  Dixon, 
who  was  now  busy  relating  the  same,  with 
much  glee,  in  the  servants'  hall,  where  it  was 
received  wkh  responsive  merriment. 

"  You  surprise  me,  squire?  I'm  completely 
thunderstruck  I " 

Mr.  Scratton  liked  to  be  called  squire ;  es- 
pecially it  pleased  him  on  the  present  occasion. 
It  was  balm  to*  his  wounded  vanity. 

**  So  was  I.  Why,  the  old  beldam  couldn't 
have  been  more  high  and  mighty  if  she'd  been 
a  queen  I  You'd  have  thought  I  was  proposing 
a  robbery,  instead  of  a  marriage." 
"  What  did  you  say  ?  " 
"  Nothing.  That's  what  vexes  me.  We  all 
sat  dumb-foundered,  with  our  mouths  open  like 
so  many  fly-traps ;  and  before  we  could  blurt 
out  a  word  she  was  gone  I " 

"  Did  you  see  the  young  lady?  " 
""So,    She  was  out  riding  or  walking;  at 
any  rate,  we  didn't  see  her." 

"F'r'aps  she  was  attending  on  the  young 

gentleman  above   stairs,"  suggested  Yerulam 

Gritt,  his  sly  eyes  furtively  watching  the  effect 

of  each  of  his  words  on  his  patron. 

**  Attending  on  what  young  gentleman?  " 

**Mr.   Cyril  Ormsby,  of  Ormsby  Towers. 


He  is  a  guest  at  Oakwoods  at  present,"  said 
Yerulam  Gritt,  quietly. 

With  a  cry  of  genuine  astonishment  Scrat- 
ton started  to  his  feet ;  and  tiicn  stood  staring 
at  Ids  companion,  like  one  doubting  the  evi- 
dence of  his  own  ears. 

"Cyril  Ormsby  at  Oakwoods?  Impos- 
sible ! " 

"He's  been  there  for  this  month  past.  I 
had  it  all  but  an  hour  ago  from  Grimes,  wlio 
has  just  engaged  as  under-keeper  one  of  tlio 
Oakwoods  people  discharged  by  Mr.  Dalton." 

And,  confident  that  this  time  he  would  net 
be  interrupted,  Yerulam  Gritt  proceeded  to  n- 
late  the  facts  regarding  Mr.  Ornisby's  a(*ci(1cnt, 
and  his  reception  into  Oakwonds,  ndding  to 
these  particulars  an  ingenious  garni.«]i  of  fiction 
culled  from  the  flowers  of  hi.«^  own  vivid  fancy. 

To  see  the  way  that  Daniel  Scratton  plucked 
at  the  grizzled  tuft  upon  his  chin  was  to  won- 
der that  he  hadn't,  long  ago,  plucked  it  off. 

When  his  parasite  paused  to  take  breath  in 
his  oration,  Scratton  broke  in  wiih,  **  You're 
an  angel,  Gritt  —  a  positive  angel,  that's  what 
you  are  —  an  angel  with  parchment  wings. 
The  news  you  bring  is  worth —  worth  —  well, 
it's  worth  the  bringing.  I'll  teach  these  aris- 
tocrats to  try  to  put  their  feet  down  upon  me. 
'Basebom!'  that's  their  favorite  phrase  in 
speaking  of  a  self-made  man  like  myself.  The 
fools !  As  if  when  the  tree  does  grow,  it  isn't 
all  the  stronger  because  its  roots  were  fixed 
low  down,  at  first  I  I'll  teach  them  to  turn  up 
their  noses  at  my  son !  People  in  glass  houses 
shouldn't  throw  stones!  The  old  Gatford 
scandal  has  slumbered  too  long ;  but  I'll  tear 
off  the  veil  which  Time  has  drawn  over  the  red 
and  black  stains  dn  the  escutcheons  of  Ormsby 
and  Willoughby."  He  paced  the  room  for 
some  minutes,  as  seized  with  the  same  restless- 
ness which  forces  the  imprisoned  wild  animal 
to  turn  and  turn  again  in  its  narrow  cage,  as 
seeking  something  to  tear  and  rend. 

*'  Before  the  week  is  over,  every  tongue  in 
Gatford  shall  be  clacking ;  and  my  grand  lady, 
with  her  stately  airs,  be  taught  not  to  insult 
honest  men  and  their  lawful  wives  when  they 
honor  her  house  by  a  visit."  And  for  the  mo- 
ment, in  his  venomt)U8  indignation,  Daniel 
Scratton  seemed  rather  to  congratulate  liim- 
self  upon  the  legal  possession  of  the  fair 
Seraphina. 

Yerulam  Gritt's  face  remained  expressionless 
during  all  this  excited  utterance  on  the  part  of 
his  patron,  but  he  chuckled  inwardly,  and  kept 
his  best  coup  to  the  last. 

"  But  how  was  it  you  didn't  hear  of  this 
young  fellow's  accident  before?"  asked  Scrat- 
ton, who  having,  as  his  son  would  say,  "  worked 
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off  his  steaio,**  began  to  snarL  <'I  brought 
you  down  here  to  know  everything  that  was 
going  on  for  ten  miles  round." 

•*I  think  I  do  my  best,"  was  Mr.  Gritt's 
more  than  modest  reply.  '*But,  you  see,  the 
Oakwoods  people  and  the  Scratton  Park  people 
don't  hitch  their  horses  together,  and  there  was 
little  or  no  communication  between  the  two 
houses." 

'»Well?" 

**Then  the  Oakwoods  people  see  very  few 
visitors,  and  live  a  life  of  retirement ;  while  I 
don't  think  there  are  half-a-dozen  people  in 
Gatford  who  know  that  young  Ormsby  had  re- 
turned to  pass  a  few  weeks  at  the  Towers. 
I've  seen  Doctor  Cameron  at  least  twenty 
times  since  the  accident  occurred,  and  he  never 
mentioned  it  to  me,  nor  —  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  I  suppose  — to  any  one  else,  that  I  know 
of.  Now  if  they  had  called  in  Doctor 
Doldrum  —  " 

*•  They  would  have  culled  in  an  ass,"  broke 
in  Scratton,  with  his  pleasant  command  of  lan- 
guage, and  interrupting  as  usual ;  **  an  ass  that 
can't  find  a  thistle  but  he  brays  over  it  till  he 
gathers  all  the  other  asses  in  the  neighborhood 
to  enjoy  the  tree.  That's  the  reason  his  prac- 
tice has  dwindled  down  till  his  only  patient  is 
his  wife,  who  is  steadily  working  herself  through 
the  pharmacopoeia  from  the  first  leaf  to  the 
last.  Who  brought  young  Ormsby  to  Oak- 
woods  when  he  was  hurt?" 

"  Silas  Goodeve." 

"  Curse  that  chap !  He'd  better  not  cross 
me,  or  I'll  make  as  short  work  of  him  as  I  did 
of  his  father  before  him  I  What  was  the  acci- 
dent that  brought  the  other  young  fellow  to 
grief?" 

"  A  tumble  from  Gourlay's  Tower,  where  he 
had  clambered  to  pluck  some  flowers  for  the 
young  lady." 

"What  young  lady?" 

"Miss  Willoughby.  Danks,  the  keeper  — 
the  discharged  fellow  that  I  took  on — " 

**  You  ditl  quite  right,"  commented  Scratton. 
"Never  neglect  a  discharged  servant.  You 
must  allow  for  exaggeration,  but  you're  sure 
to  learn  something." 

"  He  has  watched  them  for  days  and  weeks. 
There  wasn't  a  day  but  thoy  met." 

•*  Are  you  sure  of  that?" 

"  Well,  I've  only  Danks'  word  for  it;  but  he 
has  the  genuine  look  of  the  born  spy  —  the  sort 
of  fellow  who  would  turn  hi  back  on  the 
sun  for  the  sake  of  sneaking  after  his  own 
shadow." 

Scratton  placed  one  leg  over  the  other ;  and 
folding  his  lean  hands  over  his  knee  reflected 


for  some  time;  his  factotum,  Yerulam  Gritt, 
watching  him  the  while  without  appearing  to 
do  so,  his  cunning  eyes  being  scarcely  visible 
beneath  his  droopir.g  eyelids. 

"You  are  invaluable,  Gritt, — you  are  in- 
valuable," Scratton  condessended,  at  last; 
"  and  my  revenge  ujion  these  people  is  nearer 
than  I  could  have  hoped  for.  An  off'er,  such 
as  I  made  this  morning,  to  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt—  my  wife,  my  son,  and  myself  to  be 
handed  over  to  a  footman,  to  be  turned  out  like 
so  many  tramps  who  had  looked  in  for  the 
broken  victuals !  I  roust  speak  to  that  chap 
Danks.  He  has  seen  them — the  girl  and  the 
young  man  —  often  together,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Dozens  of  times,  he  says." 

Again  Scratton  mused,  beginning  to  pluck 
slowly  at  his  chin-tuft  —  that  chin-tuft  which, 
as  he  used  it,  was  a  sort  of  barometer  of  his 
feelings.  To  those  who  knew  him  —  and  no 
one  knew  him  better  than  his  crenturc,  Veru- 
lani  Gritt  —  his  treatment  of  this  facial  adorn- 
ment was  most  carefully  watched,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  its  owner's  mood.  From  the  savage 
clutching  which  signified  "stormy,"  to  the 
gentle  fingering  which  denoted  "set  fair,"  all 
was  remarked,  and  perfectly  understood. 

"  I've  no  secrets  from  you,  Gritt." 

"  I  know  you  haven't." 

What  was  it  in  the  tone  of  his  follower's 
voice  when  he  spoke,  that  caused  Miser  Scrat- 
ton to  start  and  look  up? 

Whatever  it  was,  it  must  have  been  purely 
accidental ;  for  the  attitude  of  Verulam  Gritt 
was  so  humbly  attentive  as  he  sat,  bent  forward 
in  his  chair,  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  his  eyea 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  that  his  master  grinned, 
the  malicious  grin  of  the  petty  despot,  as  he 
again  turned  his  face  from  him. 

"  It  suits  my  purpose  to  stir  up  the  old  Gat- 
ford scandal,  and  set  all  the  idle  tongues  wag- 
ging, as  they  did  fifteen  years  ago.  I  will  teach 
these  people  what  it  is  to  insult  Daniel  Scrat- 
ton ;  and  they  shall  repent  their  treatment  of 
me  this  day  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Where  is 
that  man  Danks?" 

"  In  my  private  room.  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  see  him." 

"Does  he  drink?" 

"He  was  discharged  from  Oakwoods  for 
drunkenness.  He  has  been  drinking  all  the 
morning.  He's  a  dull,  sullen  fellow;  and  to 
make  him  speak,  his  tongue  must  be  oiled  with 
liquor.     Shall  I  ft-tch  him  ?  " 

"Yes." 

And,  turning  away,  Scratton  busied  liimself 
with  some  papers  on  the  table. 

Verulam  Gritt  bowed  deferentially,  darted  h 
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keen  but  AirtiTe  glance  at  his  patron  from  be- 
neath his  drooping  eyelids,  and  took  himself 
out  of  the  room. 

"No  secrets  from  mo  I "  he  muttered,  as  he 
descended  the  stairs.  *»you  were  nearer  the 
truth  than  you  thought  when  you  said  that, 
Mr.  Scratton.  You  pay  me  to  serve  your 
purpose,  and  I  will  serve  it  till  some  one  pays 
me  better.  We're  worked  together  for  very 
many  years;  but  basincss  is  business,  after 
aU." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

OTHEB    FRIBXD8   IN  COUNCIL. 

Aunt  Cordt  soon  recovered  her  temper 
after  the  departure  of  the  Scrattons ;  and  her 
sense  of  humor  being  exceedingly  strong,  was, 
upon  reflection,  rather  amused  than  otherwise 
at  the  marriage  proposal. 

One  thing,  however,  it  was  not  so  easy 
either  to  dismiss  from  her  mind  or  consider  so 
lightly,  viz.,  the  coarse  allusion  made  to  the 
terrible  mystery  which  she  had  so  carefully 
kept  from  the  knowledge  of  Maud. 

Very  drcadfhl  it  is  to  find  some  noxious 
thing,  that  we  have  boUcvcd  from  its  long 
quiescence  to  be  dead,  tiikc  sudden  and  nctive 
life,  with  every  power  to  wound  and  sting. 

Alas!  who  shall  say  when  and  how  the 
harvest  will  grow ;  and  whose  hands,  whether 
those  of  the  innocent  or  the  guilty,  shall  reap 
it  in?  Such  seeds  thrive  in  the  darkness, 
throwing  out  fibre  after  fibre,  cxtcmling 
themselves,  though  unseen,  far  and  wide,  till, 
suddenly,  the  earthy  covering  is  burst,  and, 
in  all  their  foul  and  poisonous  luxuriance,  they 
rise  into  the  light. 

From  the  long  lapse  of  years,  Cordelia  Fan- 
court  had  begun  to  look  back  at  the  sad,  sad 
past  as  through  a  mist,  till  all  grew  dim  and 
indistinct,  like  the  figures  in  a  dream ;  but  a 
coarse,  cruel  hand  tears  the  veil  aside,  and  all 
the  horror  is  clear  as  a  thing  of  yesterday. 

She  had  another  interview  with  Cyril 
Ormsby  —  a  painful  interview,  with  tears  on 
both  sides;  for  the  story  the  poor  lady  was 
compelled  to  tell,  struck  the  young  man  to 
the  heart. 

He  saw  the  cruelty  of  the  situation,  and  the 
d'fflculties  with  which  it  was  environed.  To 
•:^y  :n  the  house  one  minute  longer  thsn  he 
vru*  able  to  drag  himself  away  was  impos- 
si2;le. 

He  would  go ;  yes,  he  would  go ;  but  still 
not  without  hope.    There  was  a  terrible  accu- 


sation, but  with  no  positive  proof.  There  was 
an  awful  mystery,  but  a  mysterv  which,  by 
ceaseless  effort,  he  might  pierce. 

It  was  a  labor  of  duty ;  it  was  a  labor  of 
love;  and  to  that  labor  he  would  devote  his 
life. 

So  Cyril  Ormsby  quitted  Oakwoods,  after 
taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  nuroe, 
Jane  Steer,  who  steadily  refused  pecuniary 
remuneration ;  and  with  these  parting  words 
to  Miss  Fancourt :  **  I  have  but  one  love  in 
the  world,  and  that  is  the  love  I  bear  Miss 
Willoughby.  The  obstacles  that  separate  us  I 
will  endeavor  to  remove ;  but  I  will  not,  be- 
cause I  cannot,  promise  that  I  will  see  her  no 
more.  Let  it  be  sufficient.  Miss  Fancourt,  that 
I  pledge  my  honor  never  to  repay  your  kind- 
ness to  me  by  ingratitude.*' 

And  so  Cyril  Ormsby  left  the  hpusc  tlint  had 
sheltered  him,  no  longer  wounded  in  body, 
but  Inct^rated  in  heart. 

He  had  decided  to  go  to  London  at  once,  to 
see  liis  late  father's  solicitors  and  agents. 
From  them,  iirnied  with  the  knowlcM  go  he 
now  possessed,  ho  would,  he  musiy  hoar  the 
entire  story,  without  the  omission  of  a  single 
detail. 

*•  The  scandal  is  heavy,"  Miss  Fancourt  had 
said;  *'  but  nothing  can  shake  me  in  my  be- 
lief —  my  full  and  entire  belief  in  my  sister*s 
innocence." 

"  Mr.  Cyril  Ormsby,"  said  Jane  Steer,  as, 
with  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  she 
pressed  his  hand  in  sad  farewell, — *'  credit  noth- 
ing you  may  hear  against  the  honor  of 
your  father,  or  the  fair  fame  of  my  lady.  Be- 
fore that  fatal  night.  Lady  Willoughby  had 
not  even  seen  your  father  since  her  marriage ; 
of  that  I  am  sure.  It  was  under  some  terrible 
pressure  of  circumstances  that  she  saw  him 
then.  What  the  mystery  is,  what  that  pres- 
sure was,  it  is  your  duty  to  discover.  Your 
father's  good  name,  your  own,  —  for  the  crime 
of  the  father  disgraces  the  son, —  my  lady*s 
honor,  and  Miss  Maud's  happiness,  alike  de- 
pend upon  your  success." 

Was  there  no  clue  to  this  mystery  which  for 
fifteen  years  had  seemed  so  impenetrable? 

A  chance  observation  of  Miss  Fancourt*s 
had  awakened  hope  in  Cyril's  heart ;  that  hope 
he  had  communicated  to  no  one  as  yet.  The 
clue,  if  clue  it  was,  was  of  the  very  slightest; 
yet  the  merest  thread,  ere  now,  has  led  in 
safety  out  of  a  labyrinth  of  darkness  and 
doubt. 

The  evening  of  the  day  that  witnessed  the 
lovers*  interview  and  leave-taking  under  the 
lime-trees,  Cyril  Ormsby  startedi^r  London. 
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CHAPTBU  XXXIII. 


A  CALL  TO   THE  BAB. 


When  Maud  heard  from  Aunt  Cordy  of  tho 
great  honor  conferred  upon  her  by  the  all- 
conquering  heir  of  the  house  of  Scratton,  she 
also  was  mightily  diverted. 

She  had  not  been  ignorant  —  what  woman 
ever  was,  under  such  circumstances  ?  — that 
her  charms  on  tho  two  occasions  of  their 
meeting  had  produced  a  strong  effect  upon 
that  young  gentleman's  sensitive  nature;  in- 
deed, his  admiration  was  not  of  that  retiring 
and  bashful  character  that  precludes  all  out- 
ward demonstration.  With  him,  all  women 
were  pretty  nearly  the  same,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  them  being  their  looks;  and 
when  we  add  that  Miss  Dawson,  of  tho  *'  Dog 
and  Dnck,"  was  his  standard  of  excellence,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  he  rated  his  own  sex,  as 
represented  by  himself,  much  higher  than  he 
estimated  theirs. 

If  Cissy  Dawson,  with  her  apple  cheeks, 
little  turncd-up  nose,  full  red  lips,  and  saucy, 
not  saucer,  eyes,was  the  Venus  of  liis  mythol- 
ogy, that  did  not  hinder  his  pronouncing 
Maud  Willoughby  to  be  a  "stunner,"  and 
"  considering  t!iG  amount  of  rhino  ticked  on 
to  her  apron-string,  a  catch  for  any  fellow." 
Nevertheless,  he  could  not  liclp  wishing  that 
the  apron  to  wliich  Oakwoods  was  attached 
had  been  a  portion  of  the  wearing  apparel  of 
Miss  Dawson. 

However,  as  there  was  no  remedying  the 
incqunlitics  of  fortune — and  'Dolphus  knew 
his  father  too  well  to  hope  that  mere  beauty, 
when  unaccompanied  by  money,  would  be  ap- 
proved of  by  him ;  or  that  his  mother  would 
look  wiih  eyes  of  favor  upon  a  scion  of  the 
house  of  Dawson,  whose  crest,  a  **  Dog  and 
Duck."  swung  from  a  sign-post — he  uingnani 
mously  consented  to  his  parents*  wishes  to 
make  Miss  Willougliby  happy  for  life  by  sacri- 
ficing himself  at  the  altar  of  hymen. 

That  such  a  proposal  would  be  contemptu- 
ously rejected,  he  was  not  prepared  for;  the 
possibility  of  such  a  result  had  never  occurred 
to  him,  and  he  put  tho  rejection  down  to  any 
cause  but  the  right  one.  "  You  see,  Cissy,"  he 
observed,  as,  snugly  seated  behind  the  bar,  he 
watched  that  damsel,  Venus  and  Ilebe  in  one, 
"theold'uns  don't  understand  these  things. 
Matrimony,  with  them,  is  a  sort  of  prison ;  and, 
like  two  old  jail-birds,  they  think  everybody 
else  nmst  be  used  to  the  clanking  of  the  chain. 
IIow  would  you  like  to  be  treated  as  a  matter 
of  businesi,  eh,  Cis?  and  be  proposed  for  by 
anybody's  fatlicrand  mother?" 


"What,  without  no  love-making  before* 
hand?"  said  Cissy,  with  a  coquettish  toss  of 
her  curls.  "Lawks,  Mr.  H'Adolphus!  it's 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  I  " 

"  Of  course  it  is !  What  the  guv'nor  and 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable "— it  was  thus 
he  designated  his  maternal  parent — "should 
have  done,  is  this.  They  should  have  let  thi3«. 
young  lady  and  myself  have  had  our  bit  of  talk 
first." 

"  And  you  jist  can  talk  to  *cm  when  you 
like ! "  said  Cissy,  immediately  retreating  to 
the  other  side  of  the  table,  to  escape  an  em- 
brace intended  as  a  reward  for  her  compliment. 
."Have  done,  will  you,  or  1*11  shout  out  foi 
father!" 

"  Father's  hoeing  up  the  potatoes,  half  a  im}j 
fW>m  here,"  said  the  gallant  'Dolphus,  still  in 
chase  of  a  salute. 

"Then,  if  you  don't  sit  down,  I'll  throw 
these  decanters,  and  you'll  have  to  pay  for 
them." 

"  Well,  there,  then,  sit  down  and  give  me 
your  advice." 

"  Stop  larking  then,"  stipulated  the  chaste 
Cecilia.  "I'm  not  Miss  Willoughby.  Your 
'pa  and  your  *ma  oint  coming  a-proposing  to 
me."    This  wiih  another  toss  of  her  head. 

"I  wish  they  were,"  thought  Adolphus,  as 
he  looked  on  the  cherry-cheeked  charmer ;  but 
he  kept  the  thought  to  himself,  and  only  said, 
"Whoever  gets  you  will  get  the  prettiest 
and  the  cleverest  girl  in  Gatford;  that's  my 
opinion." 

"  Beauty  isn't  money.  Is  it,  Mr.  H*Adol« 
phus?" 

Mr.  Adolphus'  thoughts  travelled  to  Maud 
Willougliby,  in  whom  those  two  requisites 
were  undoubtedly  combined. 

"  I've  told  you  all  about  it,"  he  said ;  "  and 
how  the  old  lady  rode  rough  at  the  guv'nor's 
manner,  and,  not  to  mince  the  matter,  showed 
us  the  door;  though  the  guv'nor  offered  to 
cover  any  ready  money  that  was  put  down, 
guinea  for  guinea.  Of  course,  the  old  lady 
has  nothing  to  say  against  me ;  "  and  Adolphus 
glanced  complacently  into  a  small  nnrror, 
which  hung  inside  the  bar,  for  Miss  Dawson's 
accommodiition.  "  It  was  the  old  folks  poking 
their  spoons  into  the  broth  that  spoilt  the 
whole  cooking.  Now,  what  is  to  be  done 
next? " 

"  See  Miss  Willoughby  by  yourself,  speak 
up  for  yourself,  and  don*t  take  *  No '  for  an 
answer,"  replied  Cecilia,  promptly. 

"But  how  am  I  to  have  the  opi>oriunity? 
Owing  to  the  guv*nor*8  folly,  I'm  forbidden 
the  house.  Of  course,  if  I  could  only  see  her, 
it  would  be  all  right.    I'd  put  her  up  to  tlie 
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0ld  lady's  dodge  —  Miss  Fancourt's.  I  mean  — 
wb3  naturally  wants  to  keep  such  a  roof  as 
Oakwoods  over  her  head  as  long  n  time  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  she  must  be  pretty  sure  that  when 
her  niece  is  Mrs.  S.,  out  she  goes,  bag  and 
baggage ! " 

*<  Why  don't  you  manage  to  come  upon 
the  young  lady  when  shc*s  out  a-sketching? 
Father  says  he's  seen  her  dozens  of  tunes  in 
the  Silvery  "Wood,  drawing  tree-stumps,  bits 
of  fern,  and  such  like  nonsense.** 

**  Yes,  I  think  that's  the  way  to  put  it.  I 
can  say  anything  to  a  woman  when  she's 
alone.'* 

*»Can  you?"  This  with  a  very  decided 
toss  of  the  head.  '*  I'd  like  to  catch  you,  or 
anybody  else,  saying  anything  impudent  to 
me." 

'<  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that,  Cis,  I  meant  that 
it's  then  my  poetical  nature  comes  out.  I 
wish  you  were  worth  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
Cissy." 

"So  do  I ;  but  wishing  never  brought  any 
one  fifty  shillings." 

"  You  see,  I  must  marry  money !  *' 

"  Who  asked  you  to  marry  anything  else? 
What,  you're  beginning  again,  are  you? 
There,  I  told  you  how  it  would  bel  That 
makes  a  cut-glass  decanter  to  pay  for  —  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence." 

'*And,"  said  Adolphus  Scratton,  generous 
for  once,  as  he  looked  into  Cissy  Dawson's 
fiice,  "it's  cheap  at  the  money;"  and  it  is 
eTcn  possible  thai  he  would  have  s nut l lied 
another  kiss  at  the  price  of  another  decanter, 
but  for  some  one  who  had  noisily  entered  the 
tavern,  looking  in  over  the  swing^loor  which 
led  into  the  bar. 

"  Ilope  I  don't  intrude,  Miss  Dawson. 
Sorry  if  I'm  interrupting  pleasure,  Mr.  Adoi- 
pnut ;  but  business  is  business ;  and  if  you'll 
just  step  with  me  into  the  parlor,  I've  some- 
thing to  tell  you  from  your  father." 

The  speaker  was  Verulam  Gritt;  and  xVdol- 
phus,  to  cover  the  confusion  of  the  fascinating 
barmaid,  who  was  now  on  her  knees,  hur- 
riedly picking  up  the  fragments  of  broken 
glass,  quitted  the  bar,  anii  followed  him  into 
tfae  parlor. 

It  was  tlien  and  there  he  heard  for  the  first 
time  that  he  had  a  rival,  and  that  his  rival 
was  Cyril  Ormsby. 

What  noble  use  he  made  6f  this  knowledge 
will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter.  ' 


CHAPTBR  xxxnr. 

ADOLPHUS   8GRATTOK  COMBS   TO   ORIEF. 

An  exceptionally  fine  day,  which  makes  tht 
leafy  glades  of  the  Silvery  Wood,  wiih  their 
cool  shadows  and  sliifting  lights,  exceedingly 
eiyoyable. 

So  thought  Maud  Willoughby,  who,  seated 
on  her  folding-chair,  her  easel  before  her,  was 
busy  sketching  tree-stumps,  bits  of  lern,  and 
"such  like  nonsense,"  to  quote  the  words  so 
expressive  of  the  artistic  proclivities  of  tlie 
fair  Cecilia. 

Joey  Throstle,  who  might  be  said  to  have 
constituted  himself  her  perpetual  page  in 
waiting,  having  brought  all  the  paraphernalia 
to  the  appointed  ^pot,  had  been  dc'-patthed  on 
the  back  ot  Frisk,  the  pony,  to  fotcli  a  miss- 
ing colo'r-hox,  wluch  Maud  lu.d  forgo:  ten,  and 
left  on  a  table  in  her  own  room. 

Tiddlywink  — bi^iwoen  whom  and  Fri?!;  a 
strong  friendship  had  sprung  up  —  accompa- 
nied him,  adminislering  a  strong  dose  of  hark 
to  each  movement  of  his  htnls,  and  thereby 
incrcaiting  the  strength  of  his  gallop. 

Maud  wasn't  sorry  to  be  left  alone  with  her 
own  thoughts  —  maiden  thoughts,  when  the 
"dew  of  youth"  lies  in  the  heart,  and  there 
is  pleasure  in  **  eacli  flower  that  grows." 

Thoughts  which  alternated  from  gayety  to 
sadness;  but  sadness  predominated,  in  spite 
of  herself,  as  she  brooded  over  Cyril's  part- 
ing words. 

What  was  this  mystery  which  must  bo 
fathomed  and  explained  away  before  Cyril 
and  herself  could  meet  again  under  the  same 
roof — this  mystery  upon  which  her  aunt, 
who  loved  her  so  devotedly,  was  silent,  even 
to  rebuking  all  questioning— this  mystery, 
which  Jane  Steer,  whose  idol  Maud  knew 
herself  to  be,  utterly  ignored,  yet  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  certain  she  knew  more 
than  she  would  tell  ? 

Could  it  be  anything  that  affected  the  honor 
of  Cyril  Ormsby? 

That  thought  was  dismissed  —  immediately 
dismissed  —  with  a  smile. 

Was  there  some  irregularity  in  her  f  ither's 
will  —  some  doubt  as  regards  htr  legal  right 
to  so  large  an  inheritance? 

That  thought  was  also  banishi  d;  for  Cyril, 
himself  rich,  was  not  the  man  (of  that  she 
was  sure)  to  calculate  so  closei /  the  fortune 
of  the  woman  he  loved. 

Yet  a  mystery  there  was  —  a  r^mething  of 
sufficient  strength  to  banish  Cyr.*  from  Oak 
woods;  to  fill  her  aunt  —  dear  Au«*  Cordyj(«^ 
healthfully  bitter,  so  sarcasticail)u>^*i?^rpjJI^ 
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with  a  brooding  sadness,  and  to  make  Jane 
Steer,  on  all  matters  but  her  immediate 
duties,  silent  as  the  grave. 

She  was  cutting  a  new  point  to  her  pencil. 
She  had  already  cut  the  pencil  nearly  half 
away  without  attempting  to  draw  a  line,  when 
something  came  between  her  and  the  light, 
and  a  shadow  was  thrown  across  the  paper. 

She  looked  up,  somewhat  startled;  and  saw, 
hat  in  hand,  and  in  an  attitude  of  extreme 
elegance,  Mr.  Adolphus  Scratton. 

lie  was  dressed  in  a  light  summer  walking 
costume,  of  sporting  cut,  with  a  multiplicity 
of  pockets.  He  was  also  highly  perfumed, 
and  carried  a  handkerchief  and  cane  in  his 
carofully-gloved  hands. 

It  was  a  superb  get-up  —  the  right  thing, 
mind;  and  quite  regardless  of  expense.  In 
short,  **  stunning." 

"It's  only  me,  Miss  Willoughby.  Old 
friends,  you  know.  Don't  rise,  I  beg,  on  my 
account." 

**  I  had  no  intention  of  doing  so,"  Maud  re- 
plied, recovering  her  self-possession  immedi- 
ately, and  speaking  somewhat  coldly;  for,  in 
her  present  frame  of  mind,  the  mere  sight  of 
such  a  man  was  di^tastcftil  to  hor.  "  I  wanted 
solitude,  and  came  here  to  obtain  it.  You 
will  not  deprive  me  of  it,  I'm  sure,  but  retire 
at  once.  I'm  the  first  comer;  and  possession 
is  nine  parts  of  the  law,  as  I'm  sure  you 
know,  Mr.  Scratton." 

"You  object  to  company,  Miss  Willough- 
by?" 

"When  sketching  —  very  much.  Thank 
you,  I  can  pick  up  my  pencil  myself.  Good- 
morning  !  " 

She  bent  her  eyes  upon  the  paper,  and 
began  to  sketch.  She  intended  this  to  be  a 
sort  of  cut  direct;  but  the  cub,  confident  in 
the  power  of  his  own  attractions,  and  with  a 
mind  as  impervious  to  delicate  feeling  as  the 
hide  of  a  rhinoceros,  held  his  ground. 

"Why,  you're  quite  an  artist.  Miss  Wil- 
loughby. I  was  fond  of  drawing,  myself, 
when  I  was  at  Eton.  I  was  considered  one 
of  the  best  penmen  in  the  school,  and  could 
make  a  swan,  wing-feathers,  curly  tail,  and 
all,  without  taking  my  quill  from  the  paper." 

By  this  time  he  had  edged  himself  round, 
and  was  peeping,  over  Maud's  shoulder,  at 
her  partially  finished  sketch. 

"Ton  my  word,  that's  wonderfhlly  like; 
though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  if  you  can 
draw  the  stump  of  one  tree,  you  can  draw  the 
stump  of  another.  They're  all  alike,  aint 
they?" 

"  I  don't  think  so.     But  pray  don't  let  mc* 


detain  you.  Youll  find  better  trees  and 
better  views  ftirther  on," 

"Thank  you,  you're  very  kind,  but  I'm 
very  comfortable  where  I  am.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  don't  care  about  trees ;  and  views 
of  scenery  are  pretty  nearly  all  the  same. 
Fields  and  trees,  trees  and  fields,  church 
spires  on  rising  grounds,  drifting  clouds, 
waving  corn-fields,  *Blow,  breezes,  blow, 
*FIow  on,  thou  shining  river,*  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  are  writien  a  great  deal  too 
much.    Don't  you  think  so?  " 

"You're  not  a  poet,  Mr.  Scratton,"  said 
Maud,  who,  despite  herself,  was  somewhat 
amused. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Miss  Willoughby  — 
certainly  not.  Nowadays,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  chaps  at  the  top  of  the  tree, 
poets  don't  answer.  We'd  a  chap  at  Eton, 
the  son  of  an  advertising  tailor:  he  said  his 
father  kept  three  poets,  and  only  paid  them 
thirty  shillings  apiece;  which  is  a  low  figure, 
isn't  it?" 

"A  very  low  figure.  I'm  sure  you'll  not 
think  me  rude,  Mr.  Scratton,  if  I  again  re- 
quest to  be  alone.  I  came  here  to  enjoy 
nature,  and  though  you  despise  it,  find  that 
old  moss-grown  and  ivy-netted  tree-stump 
very  sufilLicnt  company.  It  is,  at  least,  a 
silent  companion,  aiding  thought  without  in- 
terrupting it." 

But  the  cub,  from  whose  coarse  cuticle  the 
arrows  of  sarcasm  fell  as  harmless  as  the 
spenrs  of  the  Trojans  from  the  invulnerable 
Achilles,  showed  no  symptoms  of  an  intention 
to  budge  from  his  place.  On  the  contrary,  lie 
look  a  more  confident  posL  flourishing  his 
scented  handkerchief  in  one  hand,  while  he 
tapped  his  varnished  boots  with  the  cane  he 
held  in  the  other. 

"Do  you  object  to  a  cigar,  Miss  Wil- 
loughby? " 

"Very  much  —  hero ! " 

"That's  queer;  because  I  know  lots  of 
ladies,  married  ones,  too,  who  like  a  whiff 
themselves.  Talking  of  married  ladies  nat- 
urally brings  us  to  think  of  marriage,  doesn't 
it?  Of  course  you  heard  of  our  ctU  at  Oak- 
woods  the  other  day.  When  I  say  our.  I 
mean,  you  know,  the  guv'nor,  myself,  and 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable." 

"  If  you  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Scratton,  and 
as  I  find  you  cannot  take  a  hint  when  deli- 
cately expressed,  I  will  leave  you  alone  in 
this  place,  as  you  seem  to  have  taken  so  grctat 
a  f.mcy  to  it." 

Maud  was  rising,  almoFt  angrily,  when  the 
cub,  who  had  evidently  been  imbibing  more 
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tbaii  his  nsnal  quantity,  With  an  nnparalleleil 
audacity,  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 

"Come,  come!"  he  said;  "the  old  'uns 
aren't  hanging  about  us  now.  I  liked  you  the 
first  time  I  saw  you,  and  —  ** 

She  threw  off  the  grasp  he  had  laid  upon 
her  arm,  with  a  contempt  that  was  not  to  be 
mistaken  even  by  him. 

"  If  you  dare  to  touch  me  again,"  she  said, 
in  a  voice  in  which  anger  struggled  with  loath- 
ing, **  I'll  have  you  whipped ;  do  you  hear,  sir? 
ru  have  you  whipped!"  And  she  clenched 
her  small  white  hand  fiercely,  as  though  slic 
were  grasping  the  whip  herself.  '*  How  dare 
you  presume  to  insult  me  ?  " 

**  Insult  you  I  Those  are  strong  '  words, 
Miss  Maud  I" 

"Degrade  me,  then!  I  now  order  you  to 
leave  the  place  at  once.  You  forget  you  arc 
upon  the  Oakwoods  estate." 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it!  I  know  every  inch  of  the 
ground  on  the  rent-roll,  and  its  return  in  hard 
cash ;  and  between  you  and  me,  there's  a  pot 
of  money,  which  might  be  doubled,  if  prop- 
erly looked  after." 

"Sir!" 

'*  Oh,  come,  there's  a  right  of  way  through 
the  wood,  and  tlie  path  I'm  standing  upon  is 
public  property.  Now  look  here;  whatever 
my  father  was,  I'm  a  gentleman  —  I  am,  in- 
deed, if  Eton  and  Oxford  mean  anything ;  and 
the  guv'nor  wasn't  the  man  to  throw  his  money 
away  without  seeing  a  return.  I  don't  come 
courting  empty-handed  —  far  from  it ;  and,  as 
the  guv'nor  said  to  your  aunt.  Miss  Fancourt, 
we're  above  the  prejudices  of  the  people  here- 
abouts, and  would  scorn  to  visit  upon  you  the 
faults  of  your  parents." 

Maud,  leaving  easel  and  chair  to  look  after 
themselves,  was  moving  rapidly  away,  when 
the  last  words  met  her  ears. 

She  turned  upon  the  speaker  so  swiftly  and 
so  fiercely  that  he  recoiled  some  paces. 

"  What  I  what  did  you  say?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing.  I  should  be  the 
last  to  wish  to  hurt  your  feelings." 

He  paused,  somewhat  alarmed,  if  not 
ashamed,  by  the  searching  glance  she  fixed 
upon  him. 

*'  You  mentioned  my  parents  \  What  have 
Toa  to  say  of  them?  " 

"  I  should  have  said  your  parent,  but  you 
take  a  fellow  up  so  quickly.  Bless  you,  there's 
no  cause  to  rile  up  about  it  now.  The  whole 
business  is  pretty  nigh  forgotten  by  this  time. 
Lady  Helen  —  " 

"  You  miserable  coward !  Do  you  dare  to 
couple  my  mother's  name  with  your  base 
bints?    LeaTe  this  place  at  once;  and  if  you 


ever  again  breathe  her  name,  otherwise  than 
with  respect,  I  will  find  those  who  will  scourge 
you  as  they  scourge  some  snappish  base-born 
cur,  who  has  obtruded  itself  among  the  nobler 
pack." 

The  face  of  Adolphns  Scratton  grew  very 
wlute — white,  not  dark;  the  color  faded  en- 
tirely from  the  face,  and,  above  all,  from  the 
lips ;  but  the  eyes  flashed  a  malignant  light, 
a  light  of  cruelty  and  triumph,  as  he  replied :  — 

**  *  Miserable  coward !'  *  A  base-born  cur, 
to  be  scourged  into  reason  with  a  dog-whip!* 
You  do  not  pick  your  phrases.  Miss  Maud 
Willoughby;  but  before  you  sneer  at  my 
family,  you  had  better  study  a  little  of  the 
history  of  your  own.  No  wonder  you  haven't 
learnt  it  yet.  It  was  told  me  but  yesterday ; 
though,  fihoen  years  ago,  all  Gatfurd  was  ring- 
ing loud  enough  with  the  story  of  Lady  Helen 
Willoughby." 

He  was  turning  on  his  heel  with  a  coarse, 
mocking  laugh,  when  Maud  sprang  upon  him, 
and  with  hands  that  for  the  moment  had  the 
strength  of  steel,  grasped  him  by  the  collar  of 
his  coat. 

"  What  do  you  mean?  You  sha'n't  stir  one 
foot  from  this  place  till  you  have  explained 
what  you  mean !  " 

"  To  turn  a  page  of  your  family  history," 
snarled  the  cowardly  fellow,  as  he  was  shaken 
to  and  fro  in  the  young  girl's  passionate  grasp, 
*•  which,  if  only  to  cure  your  pride,  you  should 
have  studied  long  ago." 

By  an  effort  he  released  himself,  then,  his 
while  face  still  quivering  with  spite,  engen- 
dered by  wounded  vanity,  pointed  out  among 
tlic  trees,  as  to  some  more  distant  part  of  the 
wood. 

**  Out  over  yonder,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
here,  there's  a  hollow  which  has  been  care- 
fully enclosed,  and  which  no  footfall  has  dis- 
turbed for  fifteen  years.  In  that  hollow  your 
father  was  found  dead." 

"Killed  by  a  poacher  —  I  know  it,"  mur- 
mured Maud,  while  her  lip  quivered  with  an 
emotion,  which,  but  for  the  strength  of  her 
anger,  would  have  melted  into  tears. 

•*  Such  is  the  story  they  have  told  you.  But 
when  they  found  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  dead, 
his  wife  was  kneeling  by  his  side  —  his  wife, 
who  had  been  surprised  in  a  rendezvous  by 
her  husband." 

Maud  essayed  to  speak,  but  the  words  she 
would  have  uttered  choked  her.  She  made  a 
hurried  movement  with  her  hand,  which  mis- 
understanding, the  coarse  creature  went  on 
repeating  the  lesson  that  had  been  taugiit  him 
by  the  viper  Oritt,  as  a  dull  schooUioy  n^peats 
blindly  from  a  book.      Digitized  by  LjOOQ IC 
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**'nie  assassin  hod  fled;  but  there  were 
proofs  in  plenty  to  bring  the  crime  home  to 
him." 

**Him!  Who?"  continued  the  terrified 
Mnud,  excitedly. 

A  heart  of  stone  might  have  pitied  her.  A 
clever  knave  must  have  done  so,  for  he  would 
have  understood  the  lieart- wrench  with  which 
that  last  word  was  uttered. 

"Who?" 

But  Adolphus  Scratton  was  more  fool  than 
knave,  and  two-thirds  of  tlie  evil  tiiat  is 
worked  in  tliis  life  is  worked  by  the  fools. 
The  tiger  makes  his  spring,  and  missing  the 
intended  victim,  retreats  back  into  the  jungle ; 
but  the  bull  having  once  entered  the  china- 
shop  in  his  stupid,  blundering  way,  reiviains 
there,  blindly  smashing  everything  around 
him. 

"  Who?  " 

Maud  repeated  the  question  for  the  third 
time,  her  voice  rising  at  last  almost  to  a 
scream. 

And  the  idiot  replied,  still  repeating  the 
lesson  he  had  been  taught :  — 

"Pcrcival  Ormsby,  of  Ormsby  Towers, 
— -  Cyril  Ormsby 's  father." 

*'LiarI" 

It  was  not  Maud  Willoughby  who  had 
spoken. 

She  was  lying  on  the  ground,  powerless  as 
one  dead. 

■  The  voice  that  uttered  the  word  was  loud 
and  clear,  and  before  Adolphus  Scratton  could 
turn  to  see  his  assailant,  he  was  hurled  to  the 
earth,  by  a  blow  so  well  delivered,  that,  for 
one  brief  second,  a  million  lights  danced  be- 
fore his  upturned  eyes,  then  came  as  swiftly 
down  a  veil  of  darkness. 

Without  troubling  himst^If  to  see  whether 
the  cub  was  dead  or  alive,  Silas  Goodeve  — 
for  it  was  he  —  lifted  the  insensible  form  of 
Mnud  in  his  long,  muscular  arms  —  lifted  her 
as  tenderly  as  a  mother  would  lift  a  sick  child, 
and  carried  her  towards  where  a  small  water- 
course went  winding  in  a  silver  thread  through 
the  neighboring  underwood. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

AFTER  THE   8CEXE  IK  THB  WOOD. 

**l8  he  gone?" 

These  were  the  first  words  which  Maud  Wil- 
loughby whispered  when,  slowly  recovering 
from  her  swoon,  she  looked  up  into  Silas's 
ing  Ikce 


"  Gone  —  who?  " 

*'  Mr.  Adolphus  Scratton?" 

**Ye8." 

Silas  hesitated,  he  scarcely  knew  why ;  bul 
there  was  something  in  Maud's  look  and  man- 
ner that  mnde  him  shudder  in  spite  of  himself. 

She  was  deathly  pale,  but  the  face  had  in  it 
a  something  that  was  more  saddening  to  look 
upon  even  than  death. 

The  gaze  was  reckless  and  unsettled,  wan- 
dering everywhere,  yet  as  seeing  nothing ;  and 
when  she  spoke,  it  was  almost  in  a  whisper ; 
her  lips,  from  which,  as  from  her  cheeks,  the 
color  had  entirely  fled,  scarcely  parting  as  the 
words  came  through. 

''  I  hjive  been  ill,  liave  I  not?  I  am  afraid 
I  have  been  very  ill  —  very  ill !  " 

**  You  are  better  now,  I  hope? " 

"  Yes,  much  better,  but  weak."  She  put 
her  hand  for  a  moment  to  her  forehead,  as  in 
pain.  '*  I  had  a  sudden  shock,  as  if  I  had 
received  a  great  blow,  and  it  has  made  me 
giddy  —  dazed  me  somewhat." 

Silas  compressed  his  lips,  and  his  cheek 
flushed  as  he  glanced  searchingly  around,  aa 
hoping  to  see  the  figure  of  Mr.  Adolphus 
within  sight. 

"  You  are  sure  he  is  gone?  " 

**  Quite  sure." 

Leaning  heavily  on  Silas's  arm,  without 
which  support  she  must  have  fallen,  she  had 
reached  the  spot  where  the  malicious  cub  had 
blurted  out  the  terrible  secret,  and  Silas  felt 
her  tremble  violently  while  she  murmured, 
'*  Thank  Heaven,  he  is  no  longer  here !  " 

If  Mr.  Adolphus  Scratton  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  offering  up  thanksgiving,  he,  too, 
could  he  have  read  what  was  passing  in  Silas's 
mind,  might  have  thanked  Heaven,  and  with 
reason,  for  his  absence  from  the  spot  at  that 
particular  moment. 

As  it  was,  he  was  only  muttering  curses,  and, 
with  a  bruised  face  travelling  as  rapidly  as 
possible  out  of  the  wood  in  the  direction,  not 
of  Scratton  Park,  but  of  the  "  Dog  and  Duck," 
Gatford. 

He  was  smarting  under  two  things  —  the 
contemptuous  rejection  of  his  suit,  and  the 
severe  chastiseraont  he  had  received  from 
Silas.  So  he  was  in  no  mood  to  face  the  hard 
sneers  of  the  "squire;"  and,  though  he  was 
sure  of  his  mother's  sympathy,  he  preferred, 
on  the  whole,  that  of  Cissy  Dawson. 

Let  us  now  return  to  those  we  hive  left  in 
the  wood. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  great  joy  that  Silas 
saw  Joey  Throstle  return  with  the  pony;  and, 
checking  by  a  glance  that  youth's  inquiries  — 
for  it  was  not  difficult  from  Maud's  aspect  ar 
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demeanor  to  see  that  something  was  wrong — 
he  assisted  her  into  the  saddle »  and,  half  sup- 
porting her  as  she  rode,  walked  by  the  pony's 
side. 

Joey,  with  Tiddly  wink,  followed  in  the  rear, 
and  great  was  the  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  those  two  important  personages  since  we 
last  saw  them  engaged  in  conflict  with  their 
natural  enemy,  the  keeper.  Grimes. 

Joey  was  dressed  in  a  dark-green  closely- 
fitting  suit  of  good  broadcloth,  on  the  breast 
of  which  shone  three  rows  of  gilt  buttons.  His 
hat  was  also  adorned  with  a  gold  band ;  and, 
instead  of  the  ragged  little  scarecrow  we  have 
hitherto  seen,  he  looked  as  smart  a  little  page 
as  lady  might  desire  to  carry  her  church  ser- 
Tlce,  or  to  sit,  with  arms  folded,  hat  cocked 
cunningly  aside,  perched  up  in  the  hind  seat 
of  her  pony-chaise,  the  knowingcst  of  London 
or  country  sparrows. 

It  was  also  evident  that  Joey's  four-footed 
friend  had  partaken  of  his  good  fortune. 

Tiddlywink's  long  body  has  become  round, 
and  his  hair  has  become  smooth  with  good  liv- 
ing. 

Joey  had  judged  correctly,  from  his  mis- 
tress's face,  that  sometliing  had  gone  wrong; 
and, '  even  without  Silas's  warning  glance,  he 
would  not  have  distressed  her  by  look  or  ques- 
tion for  worlds ;  so  he  fell  farther  and  further 
into  the  rear  with  Tiddlywink,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance they  followed  the  pony,  both  silent  as 
mourners  at  a  funeral. 

Maud  spoke  but  little,  and,  to  his  alarm, 
Silas  observed  that  her  eyes  had  the  same 
wandering  gaze  as  one  whose  brain  is  too  pre- 
occupied with  the  inner  thought  to  note  out- 
ward objects;  and,  at  intervals,  the  same 
trembling  seized  her  as  of  an  ague  fit. 

**  Did  you  see  the  man  who  was  speaking  to 
me,  or  had  he  left  when  you  came?"  she  asked 
at  last,  speaking  with  an  evident  effort,  and 
without  looking  at  Silas. 

**  You  mean  Squire  Scratton's  son.  Yes,  I 
saw  him.  Miss  Maud.** 

•*  Did  he  speak  to  you  ?  " 

•^No." 

Maud  sighed,  but  it  was  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Silas,  though  he  kept  his  head  bent  down, 
was  watching  her  closely. 

"  Had  he  spoken  to  mc,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  speak  out  my  opinion.  Miss  Maud,  I 
should  have  given  but  little  attention  to  what 
he  said  He  comes  of  a  bad  stock,  Miss  Mnud, 
and  I  would  put  no  more  faith  in  what  he  as- 
serted than  I  would  in  his  father*s  honesty,  if 
there  was  money  to  pay,  and  any  wny  to  creep 
out  of  paying  it." 

Maud  made  no  immediate  answer,  and  they 


had  proceeded  some  distance  on  the  road  to 
Oakwoods  before  she  spoke  again. 

Wlien  she  did  so  it  was  to  resume  the  con- 
versation where  it  had  broken  off,  her  mind 
evidently  still  dwelling  upon  Silas's  last  obser- 
vation, for  it  contained  a  hope,  vague,  —  oh,  so 
vague  I — but  the  drowning  catch  at  floating 
straws. 

'*  You  think  this  man  capable  of  a  falsehood 
—  of  a  cruel,  cowardly  falsehood?  " 

"  To  answer  his  own  purpose,  I  Iwlieve  he 
would  scruple  at  notl'.ing,  unless  it  threatened 
him  wiih  immediate  personal  danger." 

**  Then  you  would  not  believe  him,  Silas,  if 
he  told  you  somethinpr  that  was  very  terrible, 
and — "  She  hesitated  again,  and,  as  before, 
completed  the  sentence  only  by  an  effort; 
"  and  deeply  concerned  yourself." 

**  I  would  not,"  said  Silas,  stoutly. 

Then  Maud  relapsed  into  a  silence  which 
was  anbroken  until  they  reached  Oakwoods. 

By  Maud's  desire,  Silas  left  her  at  the  lodge 
gates,  as  also  did  Joey,  who,  with  Tiddlywink, 
took  a  side  road  that  led  to  the  outbuildingrs 
which  formed  the  servants'  quarters  at  Oak- 
woods. 

**  You  must  not  speak  to  any  one  about  what 
you  may  have  seen  or  heard,"  said  Maud  in 
a  low  voice  to  Silas.  "  I  may  trust  you,  Si- 
las?" 

**  You  may,  indeed,  Miss  Maud." 

<*  Good-by.  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  home, 
for  I  am  far,  far  from  well." 

The  voice  in  which  this  was  said  struck 
Silas  to  the  heart.  It  was  so  full  of  sorrow, 
that  even  to  a  careless  ear  it  would  have 
conveyed  a  propliecy  of  some  great  misfor- 
tune. 

But  the  ear  that  Silas  Goodcve  lent  to  catch 
every  accent  that  fell  from  Maud  Willough- 
by's  lips  was  very  far  from  being  a  careless 
one. 

He  looked  after  her  as  she  rode  away,  and  a 
heavy  sigh,  a  sigh  that  was  almost  a  groan, 
burst  from  his  breast. 

**  'TIS  hard,  indeed,  that  the  crimes  of  others, 
should  be  so  heavily  visited  on  you !  — you,  so 
innocent  and  so  good  I  Tlic  time  will  come, 
however,  —  the  time  must  come,  —  when  the 
truth  will  make  itself  known !  " 

lie  paused.  The  pony  and  its  rider  were 
still  in  sight,  but  he  saw  them  now  through  a 
mist  of  tears. 

**  I  am  not  equal  to  the  task  that  is  set  me. 
I  dare  do  most  things,  but  I  shrink  from  tliis. 
No;  not  even  for  A ^r  sake  dare  I—"  He 
stopped  suddenly,  and  started  as  a  hand  was 
laid  upon  his  shoulder. 

It  wa&  the  hand  of  the  lodge-keepfr:s 
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"Why,  Silas,  lad,  hast  gone  to  sleep  in 
broad  daylight?  I  ha'  called  to  thee,  and  little 
Jacob  ha'  callrd  to  thee  **  (little  Jacob  was  a 
chubby-cheeked  urchin  of  three,  who  clung  to 
her  skirts),  <*and  thou  never  as  much  as 
tamed  thy  head." 

"  Fm  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Burtenshaw,  and 
ask  your  pardon,  and  little  Jacobus  pardon, 
for  my  rudeness."  Here  he  lifted  the  child 
in  his  arms,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  a 
hearty  kiss.  ''It's  not  often  I  forget  old 
friends." 

''  Well,  coom  into  th'  lodge  now,  and  take 
a  sup  of  something ;  th'  master  will  be  home  in 
less  tlian  ten  minutes,  and  thou'rt  sure  of  a 
welcome  fVom  him.  So  sit  thee  down,  and  take 
such  luck  as  the  pot  affords." 

*'  Thank  you  heartily,  but  I  must  get  back 
to  my  own  home,  for  I  promised  to  do  so,  and 
Daisy  won't  lay  the  cloth  till  I  return.  Some 
other  time  I  shall  look  in  at  the  lodge,  and 
play  a  knife  and  fork  with  you,  the  master, 
and  little  Jacob,  here,  who  seems  to  have 
grown  fatter  and  more  rosy  each  time  I  see 
him." 

"  He's  in  ra'al  good  condition,  that's  true," 
said  the  gratified  mother,  gazing  fondly  on 
her  offspring,  who,  quite  happy  in  Silas's  arms, 
was  sucking  a  chubby  finger  in  placid  content- 
ment; *■'  and  though  there's  been  a  great  deal 
o*  sickness  down  Gatford  way,  none  of  it's 
cooiu  nigh  him.  How's  thy  aunt,  Mrs.  Ma- 
thewcs?    Brcakin',  I  fear." 

**  I  fear  so,  too;  but  Daisy's  a  good  nursC; 
and  she  bears  up  wonderfully." 

"  I  don't  know  what  either  of  yon  would  do 
without  Daisy.  There  is  not  a  prettier  nor 
handier  wench  to  be  found  hereabouts,  look 
where  you  will.  And,  as  I  tell  my  master 
when  he  praises  our  galls  too  much,  tliat  good 
looks  and  good  behavior  doesn^t  always  go  to- 
gether." 

''  Tlicy  do  in  yonr  family,  Mrs.  Burten- 
shaw." 

•*  Well,  Martha  and  Jane  are  well-favored 
lasses  enough,  and  Mrs.  Steer  do  say  that  for 
bard  work  and  sweet  temper  they  aint  got 
their  equal  at  the  hall ;  and  if  any  one  knows 
what  a  good  servant  eliould  be,  it's  just  Mrs. 
Steer.  But  what  ails  Miss  Maud?  When  she 
passed  the  lodge  she'd  no  more  color  in  her 
fiice  than  new-bleached  linen." 

*'Ails  her?  I  walked  beside  her  pony 
from  the  Silvery  Wood,  and  noticed  nothing 
wrong." 

'*  Why,  lad,  she  was  as  white  as  a  ghost ; 
besides,  she  never  stopped  to  speak  to  me  or 
little  Jacob  —  and  lie'H  a  rare  favorite  of  Miss 


Maud*s,  is  little  Jacob  —  though  we  was  both 
standing  at  the  lodge-door." 

**  Now  yon  speak  of  it,"  said  Silas,  "  I  do 
remember  Miss  Maud  complaining  of  the  heat, 
and  feeling  fatigued." 

**  It  bean't  true,  think  ye,  that  she  be  goin* 
to  marry  wi'  young  Scratton?"  asked  the 
lodge-keeper  as  she  relieved  Silas  of  little 
Jacob,  who,  after  a  squall  and  a  kick  or  two, 
resumed  his  thumb-sucking  as  philosophically 
as  before. 

"  True?  It's  a  lie,  whoever  said  it ! "  replied 
Silas,  emphatically. 

*'  That^s  just  what  I  told  my  master.  He 
heered  it  talked  of  down  at  the  *  Dog  and 
Duck '  as  a  thing  certain ;  but  there's  no  be- 
lievin'  anything  that  comes  ftom  Phil  Grimes 
and  that  lot." 

"If  Piiil  Grimes  dares  bring  Miss  Wil- 
loughby's  name  into  his  drunken  talk,"  said 
Silas,  angrily,  "I'll  break  every  bone  in  his 
body!  Ay,  and  every  bone  in  his  master's, 
also  —  for  it's  like  master  like  man,  in  this 
case,  —  knaves  both ! " 

The  lodge-kcepcr  stared  —  for  it  was  seldom 
that  the  calm  temper  of  Silas  Goodeve  waa 
nif9ed.     She  stared,  then  shook  her  head. 

"You're  right,  and  you're  wrong,  lad. 
Break  everj'  bone  in  Phil  Grimes's  body  into 
powder,  if  you  like  —  there  aint  many  people 
as  will  pity  him ;  but  leave  Squire  Scratton 
alone.  Nobody  ever  had  to  do  with  him  aa 
didn't  come  off  the  worst.  IIe*s  one  of  them 
nettles  as  you  can't  touch  but  you  gets 
stung." 

"  A  nettle  is  as  harmless  as  any  other  weed, 
if  you  grasp  it  tightly,"  was  Silas's  reply- 
"  But  I  must  be  moving  homewards ;  so  good- 
by,  Mrs.  Burtenshaw,  and  good-by,  Jacob! 
Next  time  you  see  me  there'll  be  some  sweetiet 
in  my  pocket." 

"  Say  'Thank  you,  Silas,'"  suggested  Mrs. 
Burtenshaw;  but  Jacob,  declining  to  Rpeculate 
upon  the  chances  of  tlie  future,  continued  to 
suck  his  thumb. 

A  change  came  over  the  ordinarily  self-con- 
tained Silas  when,  once  more,  he  found  him- 
self alone  and  out  of  sight  of  the  Oakwoods 
park  lodge.  He  raised  his  long,  muscular 
arms,  and  clenched  his  hands  fiercely. 

For  a  moment,  and  a  moment  only,  he 
seemed  shaken  by  a  very  hurricane  of  passion 
—  a  hurricane  that  passed  away  as  quickly  aa 
it  came. 

"  She's  in  a  net  —  a  net !  "  he  said ;  "  and 
they  are  tightening  it  round  every  day.  The 
fools!  as  if,  by  one  effort  of  mine," — and  he 
threw  his  anus  wide  as  he  spoke,  —  "I  coulu 
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Bot  break  its  mesbes,  and  scatter  it  and  them 
to  the  fonr  winds !  ** 

He  resumed  his  walk,  gesticninting  as  he 
went;  but  soon  the  fierce  face  softened;  and 
the  eyes,  that  a  few  minutes  before  were 
0parkling  with  anger,  filled  with  tears. 

**The  time  has  not  yet  come!*'  lie  mur- 
nrared.     "  Pray  Heaven  it  never  may !  " 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

THB  EFFBCT   OF    8GRATTOK    JUNIOR*S    COMMU- 
NICATION. 

"Maud,  Maud  I  speak  to  me  —  my  own, 
dear,  dear,  darling  girl  I  Speak  to  me,  Maud, 
and  say  what  is  the  matter  I  '* 

Maud  Willoughby's  head  was  resting  on 
her  aunt's  knees ;  and  while  she  convulsively 
grasped  her  dress,  she  sobbed  aa  though  her 
heart  would  break. 

She  had  sought  Miss  Fancourt  in  her  own 
room — had  thrown  herself  at  her  feet;  but 
for  some  moments  the  wildness  of  her  grief 
rendered  speech  impossible. 

Aunt  Cordy  was  greatly  alarmed. 

"You  are  ill,  my  dear  I  This  is  hysteria  I 
Of  course,  you  must  not  check  it;  but  let  me 
call  Jane  Steer.  I  am  a  poor,  silly,  useless 
old  creature,  but  she  knows  everything." 

She  would  have  risen  to  ring  the  bell,  but 
Maud's  grasp  upon  her  dress  tightened,  and 
her  imploring  eyes  kept  the  good  aunt  in  her 
seat. 

At  last,  Maud  Willoughby  spoke :  — 

•*  I  know  all  —  all  I  Oh,  why  did  you  hide 
from  me  the  dreadful  story?  " 

Aunt  Cordy  turned  very  pale. 

She  had  taken  her  niece's  hands  in  hers. 
They  were  burning  like  coals  of  fire;  her 
own  were  as  ice. 

"The  dreadful  story?"  she  began,  in  fal- 
tering accents ;  but  Maud  stopped  her. 

"No,  no;  let  there  be  no  more  mystery  I 
Oh,  why  was  I  ever  bom?  or  why  did  I  not 
follow  my  mother  to  the  tomb?  There  is  no 
peace  but  in  the  grave  I " 

Very  sad  it  was  to  hear  such  words  as  these 
from  one  so  beautiful  and  so  young — from 
one  rich  in  so  many  priceless  gifts,  yet  so 
unfortunate ! 

The  tears  rained  down  from  Aunt  Cordy's 
eyes ;  but  after  the  first  wild  fit  of  convulsive 
sobbing  was  over,  not  one  fell  from  Maud 
Willonghby's. 

On  the  contrary,  they  were  f^U  of  an  un- 
Biiund  brightness ;  and  the  cheeks,  no  longer 


pale,  glowed  with  a  hectic  color  equally  un- 
natural. 

'*  We  must  leave  this  place  at  once  —  this 
horrible  place!  Oh!  would  I  had  never, 
never,  never  seen  it!  Better  have  been  a 
beggar  by  the  wayside  than  the  inheritor  qf 
all  this  wealth  and  misery !  " 

"  Maud,  Maud  —my  own  dear  child  I  — 
calm  yourself — calm  yourself  a  little,  dear- 
est, and  then  listen  to  me ! " 

"  It  must  be  the  truth,  then  —  I  vnll  know 
the  truth!"  said  Maud,  almost  fiercely,  her 
cheeks  taking  a  redder  fiush,  and  her  eyes 
growing  brighter  than  before. 

"Alas!  I  woTild  the  truth  were  in  my 
power  to  tell!  "What  is  known  was  kept 
from  you  by  those  who  loved  you,  Maud, 
with  a  love  beyond  wonls  of  mine  to  tell.  I 
dreaded  to  see  all  the  sunshine  of  your  young 
life  darkened  by  the  knowledge  of  this  terri- 
ble mystery.  That  the  knowledge  must  come 
sooner  or  later  I  knew,  but  each  year  that 
postponed  the  revelation  was  a  year  of  happi- 
ness gained  for  you.  Had  I  contemplated  the 
unfortunate  circumstance  which  —  which  — 
Oh,  I  cannot  speak  it ! " 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,  but  do  not 
speak  his  name  —  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  it 
spoken  now."  Maud's  whole  frame  trembled, 
but  her  voice  was  strangely  firm  as  she  went 
on.  "  All  is  over  now  —  quite  over;  and  it  is 
only  for  me  to  drink  without  a  murmur  the 
cup  of  sorrow  which  a  hard  fate  has  placed 
to  my  lips." 

"There  is  hope  —  there  is  always  hope, 
Maud,"  said  Aunt  Cordy,  as  with  a  gentle 
and  pitying  hand  she  smoothed  her  darling's 
hair. . 

"  There  is  no  hope  for  me,"  was  the  reply. 
"  I  must  know  all  now,  all  that  you  know. 
Ah!  "she  added  with  a  shudder;  "indeed,  it 
was  not  right  that  I  should  receive  the  first 
dreadful  shock  from  the  lips  of  a  stranger  t " 

"A  stranger!"  For  Miss  Fancourt,  in  the 
suddenness  of  her  niece's  entrance,  and  her 
own  bewilderment,  had  forgotten  to  ask  by 
what  means  she  had  become  possessed  of  the 
dread  secret. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  call  him  a 
stranger,"  said  Maud,  with  a  short,  hard 
laugh,  which  made  her  aunt  start,  and  look 
at  her  as  smitten  with  a  sudden  fear;  "since 
he  has  done  me  the  honor  of  twice  proposing 
for  my  hand.  My  informant  was  Mr.  Adol- 
phus  Scratton.  It  was  a  cruel  and  cowardly 
blow ;  for  ho  must  have  known  he  was  break- 
ing my  heart  piecemeal." 

"Is  it  possible  he  could  be  so  bafe?  "  mar- 
mured  Aunt  Cor^y.     ^.^ ,.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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"Do  not  let  ns  waste  words  upon  him," 
continued  Maud,  in  a  tone  of  passionate  con- 
tempt. **  The  viper  being  trodden  upon,  true 
to  its  nature,  turned  and  stung.  What  he 
has  not  scrupled  to  say  to  me,  it  will  be  his 
Relight  to  say  everywhere  to  others.  I  will 
not  remain  here  —  I  cannot  remain  here.  If 
you  love  me,  aunt,  you  will  leave  this  place 
at  once." 

Miss  Fancourt  made  no  reply  in  words,  but 
bowed  her  head;  and,  as  she  covered  her 
face,  the  tears  trickled  slowly  through  her 
fingers. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  aunt  and  niece  had 
changed  characters  for  the  time ;  the  former's 
manner  being  mild  and  subdued,  wlule  the 
lalter's  was  hard,  bitter,  and  very  proud. 

"I  would  rather  die  than  submit  to  the 
patronizing  pity  of  these  Gatford  people ;  or  to 
endure  the  sneers  of  these  Scrattons  and  their 
toadies!"  She  clenched  her  small,  white 
hand  tightly,  as  though  grasping  a  whip. 
"  Oh,  that  I  was  a  man,  bat  for  a  day,  to  hear 
my  mother's  name  pronounced  —  only  pro- 
nounced by  such  lips !  " 

"Yes,  we  will  leave  here,  Maud.  Know- 
ing what  you  do,  what  they  do,  the  base 
slanderers,  it  is  better  that  we  should  leave ; 
but  to  go  where  ?  " 

"  Anywhere,  far  away  from  this ;  "  and 
Maud  paced  the  room  impatiently,  the  dr}% 
hot  flush  upon  her  checks,  and  the  strange 
glitter  increasing  in  her  tearless  eyes. 

"  Maud,"  said  Miss  Fancourt,  after  a  long 
and  painful  pause,  **if  any  woman  knew 
your  mother  and  my  sister  to  the  innermost 
depths  of  her  heart,  that  woman  is  Jane 
Steer." 

"  I  know  she  loved  my  mother,  and  I  bless 
her  for  it." 

"  She  has  often  told  me,"  continued  Miss 
Fancourt,  in  a  grave,  sad  voice,  "that  her 
mistress  was  most  foully,  wickedly  wronged, 
and  that  it  is  her  belief—  nay,  it  is  something 
more  than  a  belief,  it  is  her  unalterable  con- 
viction —  that  she  will  live  to  see  my  poor 
sister's  name  cleared  of  every  stain,  and  the 
mysterious  circumstances  which  now  form  an 
imipenetrable  veil  about  this  sad  trngedy  be 
explained,  one  by  one,  till  out  of  the  darkness 
shall  shine  forth  clear  and  pure  as  a  star  the 
innocence  of  Helen  Willoughby." 
«  Maud  stopped  in  her  walk,  as  about  to  say 
something,  then,  as  smitten  with  a  sudden 
spasm  of  pain,  raised  her  hands,  and  pressed 
them  both  over  her  heart. 

Without  noticing  this  movement  on  the 
part  of  her  niece,  Miss  Fancourt  continued 
in  the  same  sad,  grave  tone :   "  Chance,   a 


cruel  chance,  as  it  then,  as  it  still  appears, 
brought  Mr  Cyril  Ormsby  to  this  house,  and 
it  became  necessary  that  he  should  know 
from  my  lips  the  story  of  which  he,  too,  was 
so  strangely  ignorant.  He  heard  It  at  first 
with  horror,  then  with  indignation.  lie  de- 
clared that  before  I  had  spoken,  he  had  but 
one  ambition — your  love;  but  one  duty  — 
your  happiness.  Now,  there  was  a  duty  that 
took  precedence  of  all  —  to  discover  the  real 
assassin  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  and  to 
cleanse  from  all  taint  of  dishonor  the  memory 
of  his  father  and  your  mother.  By  his  own 
wish  he  quitted  this  roof,  only  begging  me 
to  keep  the  awful  secret  still  a  secret  from 
you.  I  required  no  such  entreaty,  for  I  loved 
you  too  well  to  give  you  what  I  deemed  un- 
necessary pain.  I  consented  that  he  should 
appoint  a  place  of  meeting,  and  see  you  once 
before  his  departure  for  London,  to  arrange 
for  following  up  a  clue  which,  as  it  appears,  a 
word  dropped  by  me  had  accidentally  given 
him." 

**  Aunt,  dear  aunt,  I  must  go  from  here, 
without  the  delay  of  an  hour.  Jane  Steer,  I 
know,  will  accompany  me,  and  you  can  join 
us  when  —  when  you  have  seen  Mr.  Ormsby 
for  the  Jaai  time." 

It  needed  all  Maudes  immense  self-com- 
mand to  sny  this  without  giving  way  to  the 
emotion  she  felt;  but  she  did  say  it  with  a 
calmness  that  surprised  without  deceiving  her 
aunt. 

At  this  moment,  there  was  a  tapping  at 
the  door  of  the  room,  and  Jane  Steer,  who 
was  ignorant  of  all  that  had  just  taken  place, 
entered  the  room  with  a  letter. 

**  A  letter  for  Miss  Maud." 

"A  letter  for  me?"  nnd,  with  a  presenti- 
ment of  coming  evil,  she  took  the  missive, 
which  was  roughly  folded,  and  the  address 
ill-written.     "  I  don't  know  the  handwriting." 

She  broke  the  seal,  the  wax  of  which,  as 
Miss  Fancourt  afterwards  perceived,  bore  the 
impress  of  the  top  of  a  woman's  thimble; 
read,  at  a  glance,  the  few  lines  the  letter 
contained,  lines  evidently  written  in  a  feigned 
hand;  then,  with  a  sharp  cry,  fell  like  one 
stone-dead  to  the  ground. 

The  words  she  had  read  were  these  :  — 

**To  Miss  Maud  Willoughby  and  Mr. 
Cyril  Ormsby. — A  wedding  present,  plackod 
fVom  their  parents*  trysting  place  by  the  yew- 
tree,  in  the  Silvery  Wood." 

All  else  that  the  letter  contained  was  a 
withered  morsel  of  fern. 
The  effect  of  this  letter,  combined  with  the 
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terrible  shock  Maud  liad  previously  received, 
was  all  that  the  most  venomous  of  her  ene- 
mies could  desire. 

She  was  at  once  conveyed  to  bed,  and 
a  mounted  express  despatched  for  Doctor 
Cameron. 

The  doctor  came,  examined  the  state  of  his 
patient,  and  looked  very  grave. 

*'  There  is  no  dansrer? —  surely,  there  is  no 
danger?  "  gasped  Aunt  Cordy  and  Jane  Steer 
in  a  breath. 

*'  Well,  no  immediate  danger,  I  hope,"  hesi- 
latcd  the  doctor;  "but  Miss  WilIoughby*s 
stale  requires  quiet  and  great  care.  She  is 
laboring  under  a  severe  attack  of  brain 
fever ! " 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

8ILAS    AT   UOME. 

"  Is  Miss  Maud  any  better  to-d«y,  Joey?" 

"I'm  afcard  not.  She  be  cruel  bad,  for  sure. 
I  ¥ruuldn*t  come  away  till  the  doctor  had 
been." 

"And  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

'* Nothing  to  me,  of  course;  but  it  was 
enougii  to  look  at  his  face,  and  Miss  Cordy's 
lace,  and  Mrs.  Steer's  face,  to  know  that  things 
wasn*t  goin'  well." 

Silas  Goodove,  for  he  was  the  questioner, 
muttered  between  his  tectli  something  that 
mounded  as  much  like  a  threat  as  a  prayer :  — 

"Keep  us  from  temptation.  But  if  chance 
should  llirow  one  of  those  Scrattons,  father  or 
s:on,  in  my  wny,  before  Mies  Maud  gets  well, 
I  won't  answer  for  what  may  come  of  it. 
Come  into  the  cottage,  Joey,"  he  sa:d,  good- 
naturedly  ;  **  and  bring*  Tiddly  in  with  you  — 
a  bono  will  do  him  good." 

"  I  don't  know  as  he'll  have  the  heart  to  pick 
it,"  remarked  Joey,  as  he  wl)i6tled  his  dog  over 
the  threshold.  "  llc*s  that  fond  of  Miss  Maud, 
is  Tiddi}',  that  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
keep  him  from  putting  his  teeth  in  the  leg  of 
the  doctor,  as  he  passed  us  in  the  liall.  Since 
i-he's  been  ill,  he's  taken  to  mopin';  and  if  he 
jloes  forget  Lis-sclf  into  a  bark,  it's  sure  to  turn 
into  a  howl  afore  ii's  done." 

Slla^  Goodcvc*8  cottage  was  a  quaint-look- 
ing, old-fashioned  affair,  containing  some  seven, 
or  eight  rooms,  being,  in  fact,  more  farm-house 
than  cottage. 

Its  front  was  covered  with  ivy  and  other 
climbing  plants ;  so  much  so,  that  even  the 
chimneys  were  hidden,  and  the  smoke  wreathed 
itself  out  of  masses  of  verdure. 

It  was  situated  in  a  very  secluded  spot,  on  a 


rich,  grassy  level,  borderin.'r  a  stream  at  tbe 
base  of  a  hill  not  far  from  Denton  Heath;  a 
hill,  whose  summit  is  crowned  by  a  'onesonie 
little  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Bii«]};ct,  and 
known  as  St.  Bridgot-on-the-Hill,  from  whose 
ruined  porch,  a  fiivorite  sent  of  Silns'?",  a  won- 
derful stretch  of  scenery  is  visible,  comprising 
sheep-dotted  vales,  intersected  by  winding 
streams,  vast  woodlands  slecpin'g  in  the  sun- 
light, and  far-off  misty  hills. 

The  interior  of  Silas  Goodeve's  cottage  is 
unpretentious  enough.  It  is  plainly,  though 
substantially,  furnished:  nnd  but  one  room, 
built  out  of  the  house,  and  specially  reserved 
for  him,  gives  evidence  of  its  owner's  pecuh'ar 
tastes  and  pursuits. 

This  room  is  surrounded  by  shelves,  on 
which  are  placed  stuffed  animals,  and  birds  of 
every  English  variety ;  while  from  the  hooks 
hang,  in  bags  or  bunches,  herbs,  and  botanical 
specimens  also,  of  every  variety.  Over  the 
chimney-piece  hang  his  gun,  leaping- pole,  and 
insect-net ;  the  active  use  he  has  made  of  the 
latter  being  apparent  in  tlie  contents  of  nu- 
n)crous  shallow  glass  cases,  wliich  crowd  the 
chairs  nnd  tables,  or  litter  the  floors. 

The  stuffed  birds  and  nnimals  arc  specially 
worthy  of  attention  from  the  life-like  expres- 
sion and  attitudes,  which  only  the  closest  study 
of  nature  cou!  1  so  skilfully  reproduce. 

Here  a  fox,  with  greedy,  elongated  muxzle, 
sharp,  cunning  eyes,  and  ears  which  seemed 
to  quiver  to  the  slightest  sound,  creeps  to  where 
the  niofrt  innocent  of  rabbits,  unilrcaming  of 
danger,  is  nibbling  tiie  short,  sweet  grass. 
Close  by  this  group  is  mother;  a  hawk  has 
descended  wi:Ii  deadly  quickness  rpon  a  bird; 
and  close  by  that  a  weas<  1  has  fastened  upon  a 
hare,  whose  scream  wo  ahno^^t  seem  to  hear  as 
the  sharp,  lancet-like  teeth  moot  together  in  the 
neck.  Hate  and  fear  — savage  cruelty  and 
helpless  suffering  —  indeed,  almost  all  the  un- 
bridled passions  of  man,  are  here  symbolized 
in  beast  and  bird. 

Not  that  more  pleasing  sights  are  wanting  — 
from  the  swallow-builders,  busy  at  their  ne.>l; 
the  careful  partrid::e,  with  its  brood  ;  the  noble 
pheasant,  all  ablaze  with  ponjp  of  color;  4hc 
tiny  wren,  whose  small  eye  twinkles  so  prettily 
through  the  leaves  —  to  the  cases  of  richly- 
hucd  butterflies,  or  gauzy  insects,  so  exquis- 
itely and  so  delicately  formed  that  you  hold 
your  breath  lest,  incautiously,  you  might  re- 
solve them  into  the  soft,  golden  summer  air 
out  of  which  they  must  originally  have  been 
made. 

This  room  was  Silas  Goodevc's  workshop  or 

laboratory,  and  in  it  he  made  money ;  ;md  fo? 

man  whose  ambition,  looking  at  it  from  a 
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pecuniary  point  of  view,  was  not  Inrge,  the 
money  lie  made  was  more  than  sufficient  for 
Ills  wants,  and  lor  the  wants  of  those  who 
were  near  and  dear  to  him. 

Besides  himself,  the  cottage  had  three  otiier 
occupants :  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Bessie  Mathewes ; 
Daisy,  her  adopted  daughter;  and  Enphemia 
Griskin,  —  a  large-handed,  splay-footed,  rcd- 
cheekcd,  red-elbowed  daugliter  of  the  plough, 
who,  though  not  yet  out  of  her  teens,  being,  in 
fact,  nearer  sweet  sixteen  than  twenty,  had  the 
voice  of  a  Stentor,  the  strength  of  Ajax,  and 
a  stature  and  heart,  both  of  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  Mademoiselle  Glumdalclltch,  the 
amiable  nurse  of  Gulliver,  in  tlic  island  of 
Brobdingnag.  In  strong  contrast  to  Euphe- 
mia,  or  Feemy,  as  she  was  called,  was  Daisy, 
the  foundling,  whose  adoption  by  the  eccen- 
tric Mrs.  Mathewes,  mentioned  in  an  early 
part  of  this  story,  had  so  awakened  the  ire  of 
the  gossips  of  Gatford.  A  charming  little 
creature,  with  the  face  of  an  angel,  and  the 
figure  of  a  fsiiry  —  one  of  those  slender  figures 
that  seem  to  be  made  for  a  tender  caress,  even 
if  it  be  only  that  of  the  passing  breeze. 

She  rather  glided  than  walked,  for  her  step 
was  so  light  she  might  have  passed  over  a  field 
of  standmg  corn,  yet  scarcely  have  bent  a 
poppy  stalk. 

If  Daisy  wasn't  in  any  way  what  is  conven- 
tionally known  as  a  lady,  no  more  than  the 
wild  flowers  that  glorify  our  English  hedge- 
rows are  to  be  compared  to  those  plants  which 
make  floral  palaces  of  our  hot-houses,  yet  she 
was  emphatically  one  of  **  Naturc*8  darlings ; " 
and  if,  at  times,  her  laugh  was  a  little  too  loud 
and  unrestrained,  it  had  in  it  tiie  freedom  of 
rippling  streams,  the  sweetness  of  the  songs  of 
birds,  and  a  thousand   other  musical  things  j 
which  express  their  sense  of  gladness  after  a  | 
fashion  that  has  not  been,  and  cannot   be,  f 
tauglit  in  schools. 

Daisy  was  a  woman  in  years ;  but,  had  she 
numbered  twice  the  years  she  did,  there  would 
have  been  a  something  half  infantine  in  her 
manner  —  a  something  that,  knowing  no  evil 
in  herself,  was  full  of  trust  in  others  —  a  some- 
tiling  that,  even  when  neighboring  the  confines 
of  extreme  old  age,  yet  retains  much  of  the 
unsuspecting  purity  of  the  child. 

Her  cheeks  were  red,  and  so  were  the  checks 
of  Feemy ;  so  were  the  cheeks  of  pretty  Cissy 
Dawson  —  tliat  Hebe  at  whose  shrine  the  heir 
to  the  honors  of  the  house  of  Scratton  bent  the 
knee.  The  difference  was  this:  that  wliile 
Feemy  and  Cissy's  cheeks,  round  and  shining 
aa  the  rind  of  a  pumpkin,  glowed  and  shone 
like  a  chemist's  bottle  on  a  frosty  day,  Daisy's 


had  a  dewy  freshness,  a  softened  redness,  such 
as  wo  sec  painting  the  f  ky  on  a  May  morning, 
and  blessing  our  fields  and  gardens  with  the 
promise  of  that  riper  beauty  that  is  yet  to 
come. 

When  Silas  enters  the  cottage,  ho  finds 
Daisy  with  the  sleeves  of  her  gown  tucked  up, 
and  floured  up  to  her  dimpled  elbows,  busily 
engaged  with  rolling-pin  and  a  pudding- boanl, 
manufacturing  a  paste  that  is  to  cover  in,  and 
hermetically  seal,  five  pigeons,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  steak,  which  Feemy  is  arranging  in 
a  deep  basin. 

Mrs.  Mathewes,  an  ancient  person,  with 
sharp,  lynx-like  eyes,  as  yet  undimmed  by  the 
ago  that  had  wrinkled  her  face  till  it  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  Berlin-wool  pattern,  and 
crippled  her  lower  limbs,  was  seated  in  a 
roomy  chair,  from  wliich,  supported  by  pillows, 
she  watched  the  progress  of  those  household 
labors  which  she  could  only  by  voice  and  ges- 
ture assist. 

"  Daisy,  hov  often  have  I  told  you  never  to 
leave  any  of  the  paste  clinging  to  the  hoard? 
It*8  untidy, and,  worst  of  all,  ii*8  waste;  which 
is  a  thing  young  girls  as  hope  for  husbands 
sliould  avoid ;  for  waste  is  as  bad  as  a  fire  — it 
burns  up  everything,  leaving  yiu  nothing  to 
eat,  and  nothing  to  wear." 

**  But  suppose  I  don*t  hope  for  a  husband, 
and  am  content  to  remain  as  I  am?"  laughed 
Daisy. 

**  Stuff"  and  nonsense !  There  never  was  one 
of  you  yet  that  didn't  hope  to  be  some  man's 
misery.  Don't  roll  the  paste  too  much !  You 
young  folk  are  so  free  of  your  lal:or,  tliat  you 
must  even  go  and  spile  a  thing  when  it\i  well 
done.  And  there  you  go  wetting  it  agaio, 
making  it  tougher  than  shoe-leather !  " 

**  Ii's  a  beautiful  paste,  granny  "  (by  hex 
own  desire,  this  was  Mrs.  Mathewes*  family 
appellation) ;  **  I  never  made  a  better." 

"That's  very  possible,  for  bad's  the  best. 
Now,  Feemy,  have  you  well  rubbed  them 
pigeons  wiih  salt,  inside  and  out?" 

"Yes,  missus;  a  good  ten  minutes  ago,* 
answe.ed  Feemy. 

**  Then  chop  up  a  little  parsley  with  theii 
livers,  and  add  some  seasoning;  they're  as  fine 
birds  as  ever  I  see,  and  the  least  attention  you 
can  show  them  is  to  cook  them  properly. 
Now,  Daisy,  put  that  beefsteak  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dish,  and  lay  the  little  things  comfort- 
ably upon  it,  putting  a  hard  egg  between 
each.*' 

"Don't you  think,  granny,  the  poor  things 
would  be  more  comfortable  without  thu  hard 
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**  You're  a  minx  I  Now  cover  them  over 
with  9omc  slices  of  ham,  and  then  the  paste. 
Do  yon  understand?  *• 

"Of  course  I  do.  First,  a  mattress  of 
steak,  with  pillows  of  hard  eggs;  then 
the  sheets,  and  afterwards  the  counterpane. 
That*8  what  you  mean,  granny,  isn't  it?  " 

"Hold  your  tongue;  which  is  asking  you 
to  do  what  you  can*t  do,  if  you  were  paid  for 
it;  but  yon*re  confusing  that  silly Feemy  with 
your  nonsense.  Just  look  at  her !  8he*8  for- 
getting the  gizzards  and  the  wings.  That's 
right  at  last.  Now  put  thorn  into  the  centre 
of  the  dish,  and  make  a  hole  in  the  crust,  that 
they  may  all  thrust  their  feet  through  to  show 
tliat  they're  not  ashamed  of  themselves,  as 
such  plump  birds  hare  no  occasion  to  be.'* 

Here  the  bright  bead-like  eyes  rested  upon 
Silaa,  who,  followed  by  Joey  and  Tiddlywink, 
had  entered  the  kitchen.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  gleam  of  pleasure  that  shot  from 
them  as  they  rested  upon  him,  butBessio  Math- 
ewes'  tongue  rang  out  as  sharply  as  ever. 

"  The  sight  of  yon  is  good  for  sore  eyes, 
Silas.     Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  ?  " 

"  I  told  you,  granny,  that  I  was  off  on  one 
of  my  long  rambles,  and  that  you  must  not 
expect  me." 

"  Ah  I  rambles  indeed!  I'm  out  of  patience 
with  a  fine  young  fellow  like  you,  spending 
his  days  flying  in  the  face  of  nature,  by  pre- 
serving a  parcel  of  dead  creatures,  or  dancing 
all  day  long  after  the  tail  of  a  butterfly.** 

"It  brings  money,  granny." 

"Well,  yes;  there's  something  in  that," 
said  the  old  lady,  whose  anger  against  her 
favorite,  Silas,  was  soon  mollified.  "  It's  an 
old  adage  that  fools  and  their  money  are  soon 
parted,  so  do  you  make  your  market  while  you 
can." 

"  I  will ;  but,  meanwhile  here's  your  young 
ftiend  Joey  and  Tiddlywink  wanting  some 
supper,  when  that  pie  be  done." 

"Done!  It's  for  to-morrow,"  laughed 
Daisy. 

"  YonVe  something  in  the  larder,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Oh,  yes!  There's  a  rabbit  stew,  whicli 
Fee  my  will  warm  up  in  a  minute,  an  apple 
tart,  and  the  remains  of  a  plum  pie." 

"That'll  do,"  whispered  Joey,  pinching  En- 
phcmia  by  tlie  elbow ;  "  put  'em  all  three  upon 
the  table,  and  don't  make  a  stranger  of  me." 

"  Is  Miss  Maud  better?  "  asked  Daisy,  anx- 
iously approaching  Silas,  who,  now  lost  in 
thought,  was  leaning  against  the  chimney, 
pressing  the  embers  together  with  his  boot- 
heeL 


**  Worse,  much  worse,"  he  answered  gloom- 
ily. 

"Poor  young  lady!"— it  was  Mrs.  Math- 
ewes  who  now  spoke,  but  in  a  very  different 
voice  from  lior  former  querulous  tone —  "  poor 
dear  young  lady,  hers  is  a  heavy  cross  to  bear, 
Silas!" 

"  Yes,  yes  I "  he  said,  with  something  of 
impatience  in  his  manner;  "but  wc  won't 
talk  of  that  now.  Things  are  not  so  bad  but 
we  may  yet  hope  for  the  best.  The  doctor 
hasn't  given  up  hopic." 

"  The  doctor  1 "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Mathewea, 
with  strong  contempt.  "  When  did  any  (]>(> 
tor  give  up  hope,  as  long  as  his  patient  had  a 
fee  in  his  pocket!  I  remember  the  time, 
though  it's  long  ago  now,  when  that  old  fool, 
Doctor  Doldnim,  came  poking  about  after  me, 
because  some  ninny  as  wise  as  himself  had  set 
it  about  that  I'd  a  store  of  guineas  shut  up  in  a 
tea-pot,  or  a  stocking-foot.  Ugh !  I  hate  the 
whole  of  them!" 

"  But,  granny,  Doctor  Doldrum  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Miss  Maud." 

"  All  the  better  for  her." 

"  It  is  Doctor  Cameron  who  was  called  in." 

"  All  the  better  for  him.  Hell  make  his 
money  out  of  it,  whatever  becomes  of  her." 

"Nonsense,  granny.  Doctor  Cameron  is  a 
very  skilful  man,  and  incapable  of  a  mercenary 
action ;  but  a  doctor  must  live,  you  know,  like 
the  rest  of  us." 

"  And  the  rest  of  us  would  live  nrach  longer 
if  it  wasn't  for  that  necessity,"  grumbled  the 
prejudiced  old  lady.  "  Now,  Joey,  go  and  get 
your  supper,  and  take  your  ugly  dog  along 
with  you.  Feemy  can  manage  a  bone  or  two 
for  him,  I  dare  say.  Besides,  I  shouldbe  sor- 
ry to  part  you.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  separate 
such  a  pair  of  ne'er-do-wells." 

"Thank'ee,  ma'am.  Tiddly  and  I  do  stick 
to  each  other  as  close  as  we  can."  said  Joey, 
with  a  grin,  as  he  prepared  to  follow  Feemy 
into  her  own  kitchen ; "  but  it  was  a  sore  trial  to 
him  when  I  went  into  livery.  And  if  I  want 
to  make  him  yelp,  I've  only  got  to  rub  my 
buttons.  It's  been  a  hard  trial  to  us  both; 
but  when  it's  to  pleasure  Miss  Maud,  and  get 
our  stomachs  fall  of  vittals  every  day,  with  a 
salary  .to  receive  once  a  quarter.  Tiddly  and  I 
would  stick  at  no  sacrifices." 

Two  hours  had  passed  away.  The  twilight 
was  fast  deepening  into  night.  Mrs.  Mathcwes 
had  been  wheeled  into  her  own  room ;  Joey, 
with  his  faithful  companion,  had  long  ago 
departed  for  Oakwoods;  and  still  Silas  lin- 
gered in  the  gathering  darkness,  gating  down 
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upon  tho  long-extinguished  embers  on  the 
heurth. 

A  light  touch  is  laid  on  his  shoulder ;  and 
a  soft  voice  —  oh !  so  very,  very  gentle  —  whis- 
pers in  his  ear :  — 

"  Why  are  you  so  sad,  Silas  ?  Is  there  noth- 
ing that  can  bring  happiness  to  your  heart?" 

He  turned,  and,  though  startled  at  first, 
looked  down  with  infinite  tenderness  upon  the 
sympathizing  face  that  looked  up  into  his. 

*'  If  I  am  not  happy,  Daisy,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of.  the  kind  hearts  I  find  everywhere 
around  me —  least  of  all,  yours.  You  must  not 
fret  yourself  about  me,  dear,  or  my  strange 
moods.  Tiir.e,  with  its  many  changes,  will  bring 
tlie  certain  cure  for  all." 

There'  was  a  pause  before  they  spoke  again, 
and  for  some  minutes  the  silence  was  undis- 
turbed, save  by  the  ticking  ofthe  great  kitchen 
clock. 

**  Is  Miss  Willoughby  so  very  ill,  Silas?" 

**  She  could  not  be  worse,  and  yet  live." 

"  Pray  Heaven  a  change  for  the  better  may 
soon  take  place." 

"  Pray  Heaven  it  may.  Doctor  Camerou  is 
a  skilful  man,  and  we  must  hope  for  the  best ; 
wliich,  by-the-by,  reminds  me  that  1  have  a 
selection  of  herbs  to  make  for  the  doctor, 
which  will  keep  me  in  my  room  till  late  to- 
night." 

**  But  you'll  take  some  supper,  Silas?  " 

**  No ;  I'm  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty.  It's 
my  way,"  he  added,  forcing  a  smile,  "  when  I 
got  one  of  these  dark  fits  upon  me,  to  starve 
outtlie  demon,  while  I  think  of  nothing  but  my 
work." 

**  I'll  not  disturb  you,  but  I  wish  I  could  be 
some  help  and  comfort  to  you,  that  I  do." 

'*  Why,  you  foolish  little  tiling,  you  are 
both.  Not  a  sister  in  all  the  world  could  be 
more  dear  to  a  brother  than  you  are  to  me." 

Daisy  sighed.  There  was  very  little  com- 
fort to  her  in  that  word  sister. 

"Good-night,  Silas  I" 

**  Good-night,  and  God  bless  you,  dear!" 
Ho  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  forehead; 
then,  with  the  same  preoccupied  manner, 
moved  away  to  his  room  — the  room  we  have 
already  described,  with  its  furniture  of  stufied 
beasts  and  birds. 

Once  alone,  the  door  locked,  the  curtain  of 
tlio  window  drawn  and  his  lamp  lighted,  the 
whole  demeanor  of  Silas  Goodeve  underwent  a 
complete  change. 

It  was  no  longer  the  Silas  Goodeve  somewhat 
reserved  in  manner,  always  so  calm  and  self- 
possessed.  The  man  now  seated  at  the  table, 
with  his  head  resting  upon  his  hands,  his  fin- 
gers clutching  convulsively  the  long  dark  hair, 


which  curled  about  his  temples,  gives  wny. 
without  control,  to  a  very  tempest  uf  passion. 
Every  muscle  of  his  handsome  face  is 
quivering  with  emotion,  and  from  the  large, 
blue,  dreamy  eyes  hot  tears  shower  down  upon 
an  open  letter,  which  is  lying  among  a  heap  of 
scattered  papers  bL^fore  him.  This  letter  he 
has  just  taken  from  a  drawer  — a  secret  draw- 
er cleverly  fashioned  in  the  carved  woodwork 
of  an  old  cabinet,  which  stands  in  one  of  tlie 
darkest  corners  of  the  room. 

The  letter  is  discolored  with  age,  and  worn 
with  frequent  folding  and  unfolding.  It  is 
dated  more  than  a  year  back,  from  the  port  of 
San  Francisco,  and  addressed  to  Silas  Good- 
eve. 

Though  a  long  letter,  a  very  brief  summary 
of  its  contents  will  I)e  sufficient. 

Commencing  with  the  words,  "  My  ever  dear 
son,"  it  went  on  to  describe  the  many  sad 
vicissitudes  Hichard  Goodeve  had  undergone ; 
but  at  last.  Fortune,  tired  of  making  him  her 
football,  had  taken  him  by  the  hand  as  a  friend. 

Under  the  name  of  Owens,  he  had  entered 
into  several  important  speculations  in  Califor- 
nia, all  of  which  had,  to  his  own  .surprise  (for 
he  had  at  last  grown  into  the  belief  tliat  he 
was  hopelessly  wedded  to  ill-luck),  succeeded. 
Finding  himself  comparatively  a  rich  man,  he 
had  chartered  a  small  vessel  to  convey  him 
and  his  possessions  to  Now  York,  where  it  was 
his  intention  to  purchase  land,  and  settle  down 
somewhere  in  the  interior. 

The  letter  went  on  to  state  the  probable 
time  that  the  Petrel,  the  name  of  the  ship  he 
luid  chartered,  would  arrive  at  New  York; 
and,  in  the  most  afiectionatc  terms,  Richard 
Goodeve  entreated  liis  son  to  join  him. 

Twice  Silas  Goodeve  read  this  letter ;  though, 
had  he  been  questioned,  ho  would  have  found 
that  he  could  repeat  its  contents  almost  word 
for  word. 

Then  he  took  up  from  the  tible  a  piece  of 
printed  paper  that  had  been  cut  out  from  an 
old  newspaper. 

The  extract  ran  as  follows,  and  formed  a 
sad  conclusion  to  the  farmer's  hopefVil  letter : — 

"Wkeck  of  the  Petrel. — The  ship  Co- 
lumbia arrived  at  Liverpool  yesterday,  bring- 
ing intelligence  of  the  wreck  of  the  Petrel, 
John  Burnett  master,  off  the  Bermudas,  on  ' 
her  passage  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 
She  struck  upon  the  reefs,  March  the  27th. 
No  survivors.  Cargo  and  all  hands  lost,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Owens,  the  owner  of  the  ship. 
The  spot  is  the  same  where  no  less  thon  thirty- 
seven  vessels  were  lost  m^  storms  of  last 
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"  It  might  save  her,**  raarmered  Silas,  ~  **  it 
might  save  her,**  aa,  putting  down  the  frag- 
ment of  paper,  he  rose  from  his  chair  and 
paced  the  room. 

"  A  great  joy  has  been  known  to  remed}  the 
shock  of  great  sorrow ;  and  yet  I  dare  not  do 
it !  I  would  sacrifice  life  itself  for  her  sake,  but 
this  one  thing  I  dare  not  do !  *' 

He  continued  to  pace  the  room;  and  as 
DaL«y  during  that  night  —  for  she  had  felt  un- 
easy at  Silas's  manner,  and  feared  that  he  was 
ill  —  crept  out  to  listen  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  if  there  were  any  movement  in  his  room, 
she  heard-  the  same  footsteps  going  up  and 
down,  up  and  down,  without  pause. 

And  the  words  he  uttered  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  that  night,  though  the  anxious 
little  maiden  heard  them  not,  were  always 
these :  — 

'*  I  would  sacrifice  life  itself  for  her  sake, 
but  this  one  thing  I  dare  not  do ! " 


CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

CSOSB   PURPOSES. 

HoHHiNG  found  Silas  arranging  an  assort- 
ment of  herbs  and  medicinal  plants,  preparatory 
to  placing  them  in  his  knapsack  for  delivery  to 
Doctor  Cameron. 

A  tap  at  the  door,  and  Daisy  steals  in. 

**  Silas,  breakfast  is  ready." 

"  Breakfast  I  Why,  Daisy,  it's  not  yet  seven 
o'clock!" 

"  You  said  you  were  to  be  in  Gatford  early, 
ao  I  got  up,  and  prepared  it  myself." 

'*  You  arc  the  queen  of  all  the  Daisies,  and 
though  I  am  scarcely  what  might  be  called 
hungry,  I  cannot  refuse  to  take  something 
after  your  trouble." 

**  Trouble!  O  Silas  I  you  know  nothing 
is  a  trouble  if  it  only  pleases  you. " 

The  bright,  innocent  face  that  loqked  up 
into  his  was  full  of  affection.  There  was  a 
little  trembling  about  the  mouth,  and  her  eyes 
grew  humid  from  excess  of  feeling. 

Silas  drew  her  towards  him,  saying,  as  he 
kissed  her  forehead,  **  I'm  sure  I'm  not  worthy 
of  such  a  dear  little  sister.  So  come  and  let  us 
see  what  you've  done  for  me  this  morning. 
Something  very  tempting,  I'm  sure,  and  worthy 
of  a  better  appetite  than  mine." 

And  as  they  pass  out  of  what  he  called  his 
workshop,  we  will  pause  for  a  moment  to  ask 
a  question. 

The  reader,  of  course,  is  aware  that  Daisy 
lores  Silas. 


But  is  Silas  aware  of  it? 

He  cannot  be.  His  gaze  is  never  troubled 
when  it  meets  hers  bent  upon  him  so  fondly ; 
his  kiss,  when  it  rests  upon  her  forehead  or 
lips,  has  in  it  nothing  of  a  lover's  warmth ;  it  is 
the  salute  of  a  brother,  nothing  more.  Another 
face  ever  intervenes  between  liers  and  his, 
another  voice  is  ever  sounding  in  his  ear,  with. 
to  him.  a  far  sweeter  music.  In  his  waking 
nnd  in  his  sleeping  dreams,  he  has  but  one 
vision  of  happiness  — vision  indeed !  The  **  one 
particular  star,"  whose  radiance  fills  his  very 
soul  with  light,  is  as  far  beyond  Ids  reach,  and 
ho  knows  it,  as  the  heavens  themselves. 

And  does  nothing  ev^r  come  between  that 
face  and  him  ? 

Yes,  often.  A  stem,  wrathfUl  face,  the 
angry  eyes  of  which  gleam  from  beneath  brows 
knitted  together  by  some  fierce  resolve,  while 
the  mouth  shuts  firmly,  as  with  a  steel  clasp. 

The  eyes,  however,  as  Silas  sees  them,  do 
not  always  appear  angry.  They  are,  to^  him, 
very  often  full  of  an  unfathomable  tenderness, 
and  are  sometimes  dimmed  by  fast-falling 
tears. 

Poor  Silas !  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
could  take  off  his  cares  with  his  clothes,  or  seek 
an  oblivion  of  the  past  in  the  shortness  of 
memory. 

But  he  made  no  one  his  confidant,  realizing 
the  saying  of  the  wise  philosopher,  "that  he 
who  keeps  his  sorrows  to  himself  is  a  cannibal 
of  his  own  heart." 

"  A  charming  breakfast,  truly,"  said  Silas, 
as  he  looked  at  the  furniture  of  the  little  table, 
beside  which  Daisy  stood  *with  a  conscious 
pride. 

And  it  was  charming. 

Butter  fresh  from  the  dairy  —  butter  of 
Daisy's  own  making — cresses  fresh  from  the 
brook,  cream  which  almost  looked  like  butter, 
and  eggs  over  whose  advent  distant  fowls 
were  still  clucking ;  ham  in  frizzling  rashers, 
which  filled  the  whole  room  with  fragrance, 
and  bread  which  had  been  kneaded  and  baked 
under  Mrs.  Mathewes's  own  sharp  eyes,  and, 
like  that  good  housewife,  it  was  crusty  on  the 
outside,  but  sweetness  itself  within. 

**I  hope  you'll  bring  back  better  news  of 
Miss  Maud,"  said  Daisy,  as  she  poured  out  the 
tea. 

'*  I  hope  so  indeed.  It  is  very  sad  to  think 
that  one  so  young  should  suffer  so  much." 

*'  Why  do  people  always  connect  youth  with 
happiness,  Silas?"  asked  Daisy,  with  some- 
thing that  sounded  like  a  sigh. 

*' Are  you  not  happy,  Daisy?"  And  Silas 
looked  up  with  some  surprise. 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course  Tm  happ^  enough^;  whal 
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have  I  got  to  make  me  otherwise  when  every- 
body is  so  kind  to  me  ?  I  should  be  a  most 
wicked  and  ungrateful  girl  if  I  was  not  happy. 
I  wasn't  speaking  of  myself,  but  I  fancy  that 
sorrow,  like  death,  visits  the  young  as  well  as 
the  old,  with  a  cruel  impartiality.*' 

^'  Daisy,  Daisy,  what  are  you  talking  about? 
You*re  as  solemn  this  morning  as  old  Doctor 
Doldrum.  Ah,  that's  right!  I  like  to  hear 
you  laugh ;  it  does  me  good,  and  makes  me 
forget  half  my  cares." 

"  I  wish  you  hadn't  any  cares,  Silas." 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  no  good  wishing.  Wisliing 
won't  churn  the  butter,  nor  make  the  cheese, 
as  Feemy  says.  I  must  take  life  as  I  find  it ; 
and  80  long  as  such  pretty  little  creatures  as 
yourself  gather  plenty  of  roses,  I  sha'n't  com- 
plain if  I  have  to  tread  on  some  thorns." 

There  was  a  short  silence  after  this,  Silas 
eating  slowly,  and  as  one  whose  '*  thought 
was  otherwhere,"  Daisy  watching  him  as  she 
nibbled  at  some  of  the  cresses,  which,  "for 
company's  sake,"  she  had  taken  on  her 
plate. 

*<  Do  you  think,  Silas,  there  is  any  danger 
tliat  Miss  Maud  may  die  ?  " 

Why  she  asked  this  question  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  Daisy  to  explain ;  but  as  she 
looked  at  Silas's  thoughtful  face,  and  saw  how 
preoccupied  he  was,  it  slipped  through  her 
lips  in  spite  of  her. 

At  any  rate,  no  sooner  was  it  uttered,  than 
she  wished  to  recall  it,  seeing  its  effect  upon 
Silas. 

lie  started,  for  the  words  came  like  an 
echo  to  his  own  thoughts,  and  a  pang —  a  pang 
of  exquisite  pain  shot  through  liis  heart. 

His  face  flushed  crimson,  and  then  became 
deadly  pale,  while  the  look  in  his  eyes  was 
one  of  haggard  fear. 

His  hand,  usually  steady  as  a  rock,  trembled 
violently,  and  he  put  down  the  cup  he  was 
raisini;  to  his  lips,  the  contents  untasted. 

^*  Die ! "  he  whispered,  more  as  speaking  to 
his  tliouuht  than  answering  Daisy.  "  Die  I 
that  would  be  terrible,  indeed,  when  a  few 
words  might  save  her  I  Die !  Dark,  dark,  un- 
utterably dark,  must  be  the  future  of  the  man 
who  has  such  a  murder  laid  at  his  door." 

•*  Murder  I  What  do  you  mean,  Silas?" 
Ami  poor  little  Daisy,  almost  frightened  out  of 
her  senses,  for  Silas  had  pushed  back  his  chair 
and  risen  from  tlic  table,  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  arm. 

He  looked  at  her  as  hearing,  but  not  seeing 
her. 

She  repeated  her  question. 

*  *  Murder !    W  hat  do  you  mean,  Silas  ?  " 

Now  the  words  came  distinctly  to  his  ears ; 


and  by  one  of  those  efforts  of  will,  wliich  few 
could  use  upon  occasion  more  effectually  than 
Silas,  he  not  only  recovered  his  composure, 
but  smiled,  as  he  replied,  "You  silly  child, 
looking  at  me  with  ihat  frightened  face,  as  if 
you  thought  I  was  going  to  commit  a  murder 
myself.  You  startled  me  with  your  abruj)t. 
question,  just  as  I  was  thinking  how  fortun.ite 
it  was  that  Doctor  Cameron  had  charge  of  this 
case  instead  of  the  pompous  old  idiot,  Doctor 
Doldrum,  who  treats  everybody  according  to  a 
system  —  his  system  — which  is  a  very  bad  one. 
Though  I  have  no  right  to  say  that  either,  for 
he  has  performed  some  cures  in  his  time,  has 
Doldrum ;  always,  be  it  understood,  with  Dame 
Nature  as  his  chief  medical  assistant.  Come, 
I  mustn't  leave  you  with  a  grave  look  upon 
your  pleasant  face,  Daisy,  which  was  only 
made  for  smiles  and  sunshine." 

Then  buckling  on  to  his  shoulders  the 
tin  case,  and  taking  into  his  right  hand  his 
iron-tipped  staff,  Silas  Goodeve  departed  for 
Gatford. 

Daisy  stood  at  the  cottage-door,  and  watched 
him  as  he  strode  away,  often  looking  back  to 
wave  his  hat  or  kiss  his  hand.  Then,  when  he 
had  passed  out  of  sight,  she  brushed  away, 
almost  angrily,  some  tears  which  had  risen  to 
her  eyes. 

* '  W  hat  a  fool  I  am ! "  she  said.  "  Silas  cares 
no  more  for  me  than  one  cares  for  a  cat  or 
dog,  which  one  has  got  used  to  from  seeing 
them  grow  up  under  the  same  roof.  But  ha 
loves  her  —  loves  her  with  all  his  heart!  So 
great  a  lady  too!  No  wonder  he  is  sad; 
though,  if  I  were  the  greatest  lady  in  all 
the  world,  I  would  wish  no  other  love  thau 
his." 

The  shrill  falsetto  of  Mrs.  Bessie  Mathewes 
was  now  heard  within  the  cottage,  responded 
to  by  the  deep  bass  of  Euphemia  Griskin. 

It  was  evident  that  the  entire  household 
was  awakened,  and  the  labors  of  the  day 
begun. 

Smiles  and  sunshine  indeed!  Daisy  wad 
out  of  temper  the  whole  day,  and  so,  conse- 
quently, was  Mrs.  Mathewes,  who  never 
stopped  rating  Feemy  Griskin;  and  that 
buxom  never  being  slow  to  reply,  everything 
went  utterly  wrong. 

**It  is  love,  love,  love,"  says  the  old  song, 
"  tliat  makes  the  world  go  round ; "  and  "  it  is 
love,  love,  love,**  say  we,  that  too  often  miikes 
it  go  round  the  wrong  way,  turning  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  man  and  woman  c;io» 
pletely  topsy-turvy. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


▲    HEABT    DISEASE. 


Doctor  Cameron's  house  was  a  very 
notable  house  in  Gratford.  It  was  a  new  house, 
it  was  a  large  house,  and  it  was  the  abode  of 
not  only  the  best,  but  the  most  thriving  (the 
two  tilings  do  not  always  go  together)  of  the 
Gaiford  doctors. 

A  very  ancient  town  was  Gatford,  and  its 
first  builders  were  probably  some  of  those 
early  British  gentlemen  who  saved  their 
tailors'  bills  by  fashioning  their  own  garments 
the  artists  of  the  family  (matters  are  very 
different  now)  being  always  dressed  the  best, 
fitting  themselves  witli  coats  and  waistcoats 
of  every  pattern,  tattooing  their  own  small 
clothes,  and,  in  fact,  producing  suits  that 
might  be  warranted  to  wear  for  the  lifetime  of 
their  owners. 

When  the  Romans  got  their  first  peep  of 
Gatford,  from  over  the  surrounding  hills,  all 
they  saw  was  doubtless  a  collection  of  hideous 
mud  cabins,  thatched  witli  grass,  the  sort  of 
thing  now  only  to  be  met  with  in  that  favored 
isle,  **  the  first  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first 
gem  of  the  sea,"  in  the  districts  of  Tipperary 
and  Connemara ;  but  being  .situated  on  that 
artery  of  a  town's  life,  a  navigable  river, 
Gatford  (its  Roman  name  has  escaped  us,  and 
its  early  British  appellation  we  give  up  in  de- 
spair, having  tlirice  split  the  nibs  of  as  many 
•  pens  in  endeavoring  to  write  it)  bettered  itself 
rapidly.  From  mud,  tree-bark,  and  grass,  it 
grew  into  timber  and  brick;  from  timber  nnd 
brick  it  soon  aspired  to  stone ;  but  as  the  rise 
was  slow,  tlie  descent  was  rapid,  and  to  the 
era  of  brick  and  stone  succeeded  that  of  lath 
and  plaster — a  true  symbol  of  the  time. 
Pretence  without  substance,  an  interior  of 
sbabbiness  and  fraud,  concealed  by  an  outside 
of  glaring  stucco. 

Speculative  builders  witnessing  the  growing 
importance  of  Gatford,  owing  to  its  railway 
communication  with  the  metropolis  and  sundry 
large  towns,  fastened  upon  the  devoted  place, 
and  majincal  palaces  rose  up  everywhere ;  won- 
derful palaces,  lasting  just  long  enough  to  en- 
able their  spirited  projectors  to  raise  a  mort- 
gage on  their  tottering  frames,  ere  they  -r-  the 
builders,  not  the  buildings  —  levanted  to  the 
r(»ntinent,  or  sought  a  sanctuary  in  that  mod- 
I'ru  Alnntia,  the  Bankrupt<;y  Court. 

In  one  of  these  '*  builder's  follies,"  Doctor 
Cameron  was  located. 

His  house,  which,  together  with  some  half- 
dozen  others,  had  been  run  up  in  a  few  weeks, 
iras  the  largest  in  the  street,  and  turned  a 


pallid  face  of  ghastly  gcntilily  lo  the  passers- 
by  ;  while  the  inner  walls,  moved  by  f  omc  sort 
of  conscience,  never  ceased  shedding  tears 
over  their  untimely  birth,  till,  as  the  doctor 
averred,  mushrooms  might  be  cultivated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cupboards,  and  a  modest 
salad  gleaned  from  their  shelves.  There  was 
no  help  for  it,  however;  the  new  neighbor- 
hood was  the  sickly  neighborhood,  and,  natu- 
rally, there  Doctor  Cameron  pitched  his  tent, 
and  did  his  work  of  healing,  with  both  skill 
and  kindness. 

"You're  just  the  man  I  wanted  to  see, 
Silas.  I  hope  you've  procured  me  those  herbs 
I  wanted?  " 

"Yes,  doctor,  they're  all  here; "and  Silas 
proceeded  to  unpack  his  tin  cases. 

The  doctor  was  a  tall,  thin,  sharp-visaged 
man,  with  reddish  hair  and  whiskers.  He 
was  somewhat  eccentric  in  manner,  but  his 
patients  one  and  all  respected  him  for  his 
talents,  and  liked  him  for  his  kindness.  He 
loved  a  joke  too,  and  his  keen  gray  eyes  had 
many  a  gleam  of  fun  in  them. 

**  I  was  afraid  you'd  found  a  better  market, 
and  had  left  me  in  the  lurch." 

**  You  never  thought  that,  doctor."  returned 
Silas. 

"  Didn't  I,  though?  I  don't  see,  Mr.  Her- 
balist,  why  you  should  set  up  to  be  better  than 
the  rest  of  us,  —  money's  the  only  bait.  Why, 
there's  my  brother  practitioner.  Doldrum, 
declares  that  I'm  poisoning  half  Gatford  with 
what  he  calls  my  weeds  and  my  nonsense,  and 
all  to  take  the  gold  out  of  his  pocket.  Ah  I 
this  is  the  one  I  wanted.  It  may  yet  be  of 
some  service,  I  hope,  to  Miss  Willoughhy." 

As  the  doctor  examined  the  carefully  pre- 
pared plants,  Silas  bent  over  his  now  empty 
botanical  case,  and  reclasping  its  fastenings, 
asked,  in  as  careless  a  tone  as  he  could  as- 
sume, "You  have  hopes,  then,  for  Miss 
Mand's  recovery?  " 

"It  is  one  of  the  maxims,  or  it  should  be 
one  of  the  maxims,  of  our  profession,  that 
while  there  is  life,  there  is  hope.  Nature  of- 
ten interferes  in  manifold  ways  and  under  the 
highest  direction,  to  reverse  the  doctor's  de- 
cree. I  trust  —  nay  more,  I  most  fervently 
pray  —  it  may  be  so  in  Miss  Willoughhy's 
case." 

"  But  your  own  opinion?  " 

Dr.  Cameron's  face  at  once  became  very 
grave. 

=*I  will  do  my  best;  I  have  done  my  best, 
and  will  continue  to  do  my  best ;  but  I  fear,  I 
greatly  fear,  that  I  am  not  the  doctor  who  can 
cure  her." 

Silas  stared.  f^  r\r^n]t> 
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A  doctor  who  owns  his  own  incompetency 
is  rare,  but  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Cameron's 
well-known  ability  should  make  such  a  con- 
fession was  rarer  still. 

The  doctor  guessed  Ids  thoughts,  though 
unspoken,  and  went  on :  "I  fear  the  poor 
young  lady  has  that  heart  disease  wliich  is 
beyond  all  medical  skill  to  touch.  I  re- 
member some  lines  from  an  old  poet,  which 
run  somewhat  after  this  fashion :  — 

*<  *  A  bitter  pain  to  lore  it  is. 
A  bitter  pain  that  love  to  miw ; 
But  of  all  pains,  the  greatest  pain 
It  is  to  love,  and  loyo  in  vain/ 

Though  that  a  young  lady  of  Miss  Wil- 
loughby's  beauty,  character,  and  fortune, 
should  love  without  return,  passes  my  compre- 
hension." 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  man  like  Doctor 
Cameron,  in  general  so  reticent  in  all  matters 
connected  with  his  patients,  should  speak  thus 
freely  to  Silos. 

But  between  the  doctor  and  Silas  Goodeve 
there  was  a  close  connection,  which,  if  not 
absolute  friendship,  was  exceedingly  like  it. 

When  Doctor  Cameron  first  settled  in  Gat- 
ford,  Silas  had  been  recommended  to  him  as 
**  a  chap  who  knowed  all  kinds  o'  roots  and 
plants,  as  was  good  for  a  mort  o*  things,*'  and 
was  told  how  the  young  herbalist  had  cured 
this  one  of  the  "  a'gy,"  and  that  one  of  the 
"roomatiz,"  when  old  Doldrum  had  been 
months  *'  a-drenching  of  'em  with  no  good  but 
to  his  own  pocket." 

Curious  to  see  the  object  of  so  much  lauda- 
tion, the  doctor  had  sent  for  Silas,  and  soon 
discovered  that  the  young  man,  wlio,  in  so- 
cial position,  was  but  little  above  a  prosperous 
peasant,  had  not  only  a  superior  mind,  but 
possessed  scientific  attainments  of  no  mean 
order. 

Ills  chief  study,  however,  had  been  botany, 
and  no  student  ever  conned  a  book  as  Silas 
conned  the  various  growths  of  the  earth,  ex- 
perimentalized upon  their  properties,  and 
of^en,  from  the  closeness  of  his  observation 
and  keenness  of  Ills  tests,  producing  no  mean 
medical  results. 

The  doctor,  who  loved  his  profession  for 
something  more  than  the  fees  attached  to  it 
(not  that  he  despised  them,  for  our  doctor 
hailed  from  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  and 
had  a  Scotchman's  eye  for  the  main  chance), 
was  delighted  with  his  new  acquaintance ;  and 
while  he  gratefully  availed  himself  of  Silas's 
knowledge,  lent  him  books,  treating  upon  the 
science  the  latter  so  much  loved,  that  by  draw- 


ing from  the  richest  storehouses  he  might  in« 
crease  it. 

And  so,  by  degrees,  the  doctor  had  learnt  to 
speak  to  Silas  as  he  would  to  a  brother  doctor 
called  in  for  consultation,  feeling  a5^u^ed  that 
the  grave,  silent  young  man  saw  in  every  ca*"^ 
they  discussed  simply  a  question  of  science, 
and  thought  no  more  of  the  parlies  concerned 
than  the  matliematician  does  of  the  pegs  wiih 
which  he  demonstrates  a  problem. 

**  Are  you  sure,  doctor,  that  Miss  "Willoughby 
cares  for  any  one  in  particular  —  I  mean 
cares  in  such  a  manner  as  to  endanger  her 
health?" 

As  Silas  asked  the  question,  his  back  was 
partially  turned,  and  he  was  so  much  occupiert 
with  assorting  some  of  the  smaller  bunches  of 
herbs,  that  he  spoke  carelessly,  as  one  who 
speaks  rather  to  say  something,  than  from  any 
reason. 

**Care!  "  said  the  doctor,  working  away  at 
the  pestle  and  mortar,  an  occupation  which 
Silas's  entrance  had  disturbed;  **  the  poor  child 
is  dying  of  love,  or,  rather,  of  some  terrible 
mental  shock  she  has  received  in  consequence 
of  love's  disappointment.  The  hidden  secrets 
of  the  brain  sometimes  speak  >hrou;j:h  delirium. 
Poor  child  I  poor  child  I  I  repeat  ajjainthat  I 
fear  it  is  a  case  fir  beyond  my,  or  any  other 
but  one  man's  skill  to  cure." 

Here  the  handle  of  the  surgery  door  was 
turned,  and  the  door  itself  was  half  opened. 
No  one,  however,  immediately  appeared,  but  a 
boyish  voice  was  heard  in  energetic  expostu- 
lation :  — 

"Get  out,  Tiddly;  a  nice  sort  of  dog  you 
are,  a-tryin'  to  force  your  way  into  'spectable 
surgeries.  A  nice  figger  you'd  cut  with  a 
black  draflr  and  a  blue  pill,  and  nicely  you'd 
be  grateful  for  'em.     Get  out !  " 

The  last  direction  must  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  kick,  for  a  prolonged  yelp  was  the 
response;  and  immediately  afterwards  Joey 
Throstle  presented  himself  in  the  surgery, 
closing  the  door  carefully  behind  him. 

"Hilloa,  Joey!  is  that  you?  Who  are  yon 
so  hard  upon  —  your  dog,  I  suppose  ?  What's 
the  matter  with  him  ?  " 

**  Oh,  don't  ask  me,  Mr.  Cameron,"  said 
Joey,  doffing  his  smartly-laced  hat  to  the  doc- 
tor, while,  at  the  same  time,  he  recognized  his 
patron,  Silas,  by  a  confidential  nod.  **  He's 
not  the  dog  he  was  before  I  went  into  service. 
He  doesn't  know  what  is  due  to  decent  society, 
and  that's  a  fact.  If  I  speak  sharp  to  him 
now,  he  puts  on  a  look  of  reproach,  and  barks 
at  my  lace  and  buttons.  What  must  he  do 
just  now  but  snap  at  Doctor  Doldrum's  legs  as 
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he  was  going  down  tlic  High  Street  to  physic 
Mrs.  Symonds's  baby.  What  he  did  it  for  I 
don't  know,  but  he  was  as  fierce  as  if  he*d  been 
that  blessed  innocent's  brother." 

The  doctor  laughed. 

"  You're  fishing  for  a  sixpence,  Master  Joey ; 
bat  IVe  nothing  to  give  you  but  a  dose  of 
castor-oil,  which  is  quite  at  your  service." 

Joey  made  a  grimace,  then,  producing  a 
letter,  handed  it  to  the  doctor. 

*'  How  is  Miss  Maud  this  morning?"  asked 
Silas,  in  a  whisper,  taking  Joey  aside  as  the 
doctor  broke  the  seal. 

"  No  better; "  and  the  boy  became  suddenly 
serious.  "  Mrs.  Steer  was  a-cryin'  when  she 
give  me  that  note,  and  Miss  Fancourt  never 
leaves  the  sick-room  now  day  or  night." 

He  stopped,  for  an  exclamation  from  the 
doctor  caused  Silas  to  turn  in  alarm. 

"  Miss  Willoughby  is  no  worse,  I  hope,  sir  ?  " 
he  anxiously  asked. 

'*  I  fear  she  is.  I  do  not  like  the  symptoms 
at  all.  Go  round  to  the  stables,  Joey,  and  tell 
Tom  to  bring  the  chaise  here  directly." 

"  It's  at  the  door  now,  sir ;  it  drove  up  as  I 
reached  the  door." 

'*  All  right?  Give  me  a  hand  with  my  coat, 
Silas.  Thnnk  you !  How  did  you  come  here, 
Joey?" 

"  On  the  pony." 

*'  Have  you  any  more  errands  to  do  in  the 
town?" 

"  No,  sir." 

•*  Then  you  must  lend  the  pony  to  my  boy, 
Tom,  who  must  put  off  an  appointment  I  have 
made  for  this  morning,  as  I  shall  drive  myself 
over  to  Oakwoods  at  once.  Tom  will  follow 
after  me.  As  for  you,  you  must  use  your  legs ; 
111  explain  it  all  to  Miss  Fancourt." 

"Yes,  sir." 

Doctor  Cameron  had  talked  himself  out  of 
the  surgery,  and  was  now  standing  in  the 
street,  where,  as  Joey  had  said,  was  the  chaise, 
so  well  known  on  all  the  roads  about  Gatford, 
drawn  up  to  the  curbstone. 

In  a  few  moments  the  doctor's  arrangement 
was  carried  into  efibct.  Tom  descended  from 
the  chaise,  and  mounted  the  pony  which  had 
brought  Joey  Into  Gatford,  while  the  doctor, 
taking  the  reins  in  his  hands,  drove  rapidly 
away. 

As  Silas,  followed  by  Joey,  —  the  latter  in 
close  companionship  with  his  four-footed  friend, 
—  passed  down  the  High  Street,  they  nearly 
jostled  against  Mr.  Podmore,  the  lawyer,  who, 
in  earnest  conversation  with  our  old  friend, 
Doctor  Doldnun,  occupied  the  pavement  in 
front  of  the  former  gentleman's  office. 

They  were  talking  loudly  —  at  least,  the  law- 


yer was  —  and  as  Silas  moved  a  little  out  intc 
the  road,  he  could  not  avoid  overhearing  a 
word  or  two  of  the  conversation. 

*'  I  was  never  more  surprised  in  all  my  life 
when  I  heard  of  it  —  never  I  And  Mrs.  Pod- 
more,  who  is,  I  may  say,  a  peculiarly  strong- 
minded  woman,  and  worth  any  three  clerks  in 
my  counting-house,  was  absolutely  so  over- 
come,  that  she  made  no  less  than  three  errors 
in  her  addition  of  a  bill  of  costs." 

"  Sell  Ormsby  Towers  I  Are  you  sure  your 
information  is  correct?" 

"  My  correspondent,  the  head  of  a  highly 
respectable  London  firm,  had  his  instructions 
from  Mr.  Cyril  liimself.  Indeed,  I  hear  thnt 
Mr.  Ormsby  is  expected  down  here  this  day  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  quitting 
the  Towers  forever." 

'*  You  astonish  me ! "  wheezed  the  asthmat- 
Ical  little  doctor,  putting  on  his  most  important 
air  —  an  air  which  had  gained  for  him  from 
the  jocular  youth  of  Gatford  the  name  of  the 
Pouter  Pigeon.  "  That  is  to  say,  you  would 
astonish  me,  if  I  had  not  long  given  over  being 
astonished  at  anything.  We  live  in  strange 
times,  Mr.  Podmore,  —  very  strange  times,  — 
when  quacks  —  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
quacks,  though  I  mention  no  one  personally 
—  go  against  the  old-established  practitioners, 
who  set  their  faces  against  all  new-fangled  in- 
ventions, and  are  bold  enough  to  think  that 
what  was  good  for  the  fathers  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  good  enough  for  their  sons." 

Silas  had  heard  enough,  and  walked  on,  very 
thoughtful. 

**  Sell  Ormsby  Towers  I  What  can  have  oc- 
curred? If  he  leaves  England,  Maud  Wil- 
loughby dies  I  Doctors,  indeed  I  There  is  but 
one  doctor  that  can  save  her  life,  and  his  name 
is  Cyril  Ormsby." 

Then  a  strong,  determined  look  settled  down  , 
on  Silas  Goodcve*s  handsome  face ;  and  as  lie 
strode  on  and  out  of  the  town,  his  humble 
friend  Joey,  after  having  seen  it,  made  no  fur- 
ther efiforts  at  conversation,  but  quietly  trotted 
behind  him  —  only  warning  Tiddly  wink,  by  a 
gesture,  to  restrain  his  gambols,  for  '*  some- 
thing must  have  gone  wrong  with  Silas." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

CTRIL'8  lkttkr. 

SuRELT  n  fated  house  was  this  house  of  Oak- 
woods  —  a  house  of  unutterable  woe,  like  that 
Seven-Gabled  House  whose  story  has  been  so 
wonderfully  told  by  the  great  Anvmcan  nor* 
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elist.  But  fifteen  years  ago  iU  whilom  mas- 
ter was  carried  stark  and  headforemost  over 
its  threshold ;  and  his  wife,  bereft  of  sense, 
quitted  the  house  soon  after,  never  to  return. 

Then  another  man,  wounded  and  bleeding, 
is  again  carried  np  the  terrace  steps,  and  en- 
ters the  house,  to  leave  it,  restored  in  health, 
but  with  a  heart  lacenited  hj  misery ;  and  now 
the  young  heiress  of  the  domain  —  its  beautiful 
mistress,  whom  all  delighted  to  look  upon  and 
honor  —  is  lying  in  her  chamber,  sick,  and,  it 
is  reported,  with  but  little  or  no  hope  of  re- 
covery. 

Let  us  follow  Jane  Steer  into  the  chamber, 
from  which  she  left  half  an  hour  ago  to  de- 
spatch Joey  with  a  letter  to  the  doctor  —  for 
Mnud  has  had  a  fainting  fit,  from  which  she 
has  but  just  recovered.  The  glare  of  day  is 
carefully  excluded  from  the  room,  just  as  the 
bright,  warm  sunlight  seemed  to  be  shut  out 
forever  from  its  occupants'  hearts. 

We  say  its  occupants,  for  Miss  Fancourt 
never  leaves  her  niece's  bedside ;  always  sit- 
ting where  we  see  her  now,  some  work  in  her 
hands,  or  a  book  oii  her  knees,  though  the 
work  never  progresses ;  and  when  she  attempts 
to  read,  the  lines  become  blurred  and  indistinct, 
till  all  sense  of  their  meaning  is  lost,  and  the 
words  seem  to  melt  into  a  mist  of  tears. 

Maud  is  much  changed  —  terribly  changed  I 

The  color  has  vanished  from  her  cheeks, 
and  the  laughing  light  from  her  eyes;  the 
dimples  have  become  hollows;  and  the  fea- 
tures, so  exquisitely  cut,  are  now  painfully 
sharp  in  their  outlines,  so  much  has  she  fallen 
away.  The  hands,  too,  seem  almost  trans- 
parent, so  thin  they  are  as  they  rest  listlessly 
on  the  coverlet,  or,  with  a  sad  unconsciousness 
of  the  action,  play  idly  wiih  some  wild  flowers 
which  are  placed  upon  the  bed. 

A  dreadful  change.  But  if  our  readers  will 
strive  to  realize  the  shock  Maud  has  received, 
they  will  scarcely  wonder  at  it. 

In  all  the  buoyant  happiness  of  youth,  — 
loving,  and  knowing  herself  beloved,  seeing 
nothing  but  brightness  in  the  fbture,  and  sus- 
pecting no  evil  in  the  past,  —  a  few  words  bru- 
tally uttered  had  swept  every  hope  from  her 
heart  as  effectually  as  a  rough  breath  scatters 
the  light  down  of  the  thistle. 

AVhat  situation,  when  you  reflect  upon  it, 
could  be  much  worse  than  hers  ? 

Maud,  noble,  generous,  and  impulsive  by 
nature,  had  given  her  whole  heart  to  Cjrril. 
She  had  never  known,  possibly  never  would 
have  known,  how  very  much  she  loved  him, 
till,  to  avow  that  love,  would  be  to  confess  to 
what  the  world  would  stigmatize  as  a  crime. 

Yet  now  that  all  hope  of  union  between  the 


two  lovers  was  impossible,  that  niy8t<Tioiis 
flame  which  bums  upon  the  holy  altar  of  the 
heart  blazed  up  brighter  than  ever,  till  the  fra- 
gile mortal  temple  which  held  it  seemed  likely 
to  be  consumed  by  the  very  fire  it  contained. 

Strangest  of  all  was  the  fact  that  the  strong, 
resolute  will,  which  had  formed  so  conspicuona 
a  portion  of  Maud's  character,  appeared  utterly 
to  have  given  way,  and  she  lay  a  mere  spectre 
of  her  former  self — resigned  to  suffer  and  to 
die. 

It  was  inexprpssibly  sad  to  sec  her  so  tran- 
quilly sorrowful,  so  hopelessly  resigned,  as  if 
the  blow,  directed  ly  a  coward's  malice,  and 
given  with  a  giant's  strength,  had  crushed  out 
even  a  wish  to  struggle  against  so  cruel  a 
fate. 

"  Do  people  often  die  of  sorrow,  aunt? " 
Maud  asked,  as  she  trifled  with  the  flowers  she 
held  in  her  hand.     **  I  mean,  young  people?  *' 

**  What  a  strange  question,  darling!  When 
we  are  young,  the  world  is  full  of  hope,  and 
hope  is  the  best  doctor  for  sorrow,"  replied 
Miss  Fancourt. 

**0h,  yes,  when  there  is  hope;  but  when 
that  doctor  is  absent  —  altogether  absent,  you 
know  —  then  —  then  —  of  course  the  patient 
dies." 

*'My  dear,  dear  child!"  and  the  good  old 
lady  took  one  of  Maud's  thin  waxen  hands  in 
hers,  and  pressed  it  gently.  "Hope  should 
never  be  absent  from  the  breast  of  young  or 
old.  It  ii  hope  that  meets  us  on  the  threshold 
of  existence,  beaming  upon  us  through  the 
soft  light  of  a  mother's  eyes.  It  is  the  shining 
pillar,  which,  moving  before  us  in  our  weary, 
weary  pilgrimage  on  earth,  leads  steadily  on- 
'ward  to  the  better  land  in  heaven." 

Maud  was  silent  for  some  moments  —  in- 
deed, she  scarcely  seemed  to  have  heard  her 
aunt's  words;  for  when  she  spoke  again,  it 
was  far  away  from  her  previous  question. 

"  He  would  be  sorry,  don't  you  think,  if  he 
saw  me  now  ?  " 

"He!     Who,  darling?" 

"The  man  who  spoke  to  me  in  the  wood. 
He  surely  would  not  have  been  so  cruel  if  he 
thought  that  what  he  said  would  have  killed 
me." 

"  Do  not  think  of  him.  He  is  unworthy  of 
a  thought." 

"And  Cyril  Ormsby,  It  seems  very  hard 
that  I  must  never  see  him  again,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  He  will  come  back  some  day,  dearest." 

"  Some  day  I "  she  repeated,  musing.  "1  cs, 
he  will  come  back  some  day,  I'm  sure  he  will 
do  that;  and  when  he  reads  my  name  he  will 
know  then  how  much  I  have  suffered." 

"  Your  name  ?  "  ^  t 
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"  Of  £Oor9e.  Wlien  we  visit  once  familiar 
places  after  a  long  absence,  we  never  forget 
to  stroll  through  the  churchyard.  We  are 
sure  to  find  some  rf  our  friends  there.  In 
these  quiet  country  place's  they  don*t  wander 
far.  It  seems  strange,  though,  doesn't  it? 
tluit  whole  generations  should  grow  up  and 
die,  the  one  succeeding  tiie  other,  and  never 
moving  from  the  same  spot,  till  the  very  dust 
that  blows  down  the  village  street,  if  it  could 
resume  its  former  shape,  would  fill  the  place 
with  men  and  women  of  times  long  gone  by." 
She  laughed  a  little  at  this  fancy—  a  laugh- 
ter that  moved  the  lips  only  without  audible 
sound;  then,  picking  up  the  flowers  on  the 
bed  one  by  one,  went  of  speaking. 

*^  These  are  the  flowers  he  gathered  for  me 
as  they  were  growing  far,  far  up  in  a  crevice 
of  the  old  ruin.  It  was  very  wrong  of  me  to 
wish  to  have  them;  but  how  could  I  think  he 
would  be  so  foolish  as  to  risk  his  life  for  a 
few  worthless  flowers !  ** 

She  pressed  the  now  withered  flowers  she 
held,  first  to  her  bosom,  and  then  to  her  lips. 
'*They  are  not  worthless  to  me,  though 
they  nearly  cost  him  his  life;  and,  between 
you  and  me.  Aunt  Cordy,  they  will  cost  me 
mine.** 

Here  Jane  Steer  entered  the  room,  and, 
nnobsenrcd  by  Maud,  as  they  thought,  she 
beckoned  Miss  Fancourt  out  of  the  room. 

**A  letter.*'  And  she  put  one  in  the  old 
lady's  hand,  at  the  same  time  ])lacing  her 
finger  to  her  lip.  ''  A  letter  from  Mr. 
Ormsby." 

Trembling  with  agitation.  Aunt  Cordy 
passed  into  a  side  room,  inviting  by  a  gesture 
tlie  faithful  Jane  to  follow  her. 

She  had  no  secrets  from  Jane  Steer,  and 
the  letter  was  read. 

It  commenced  by  a  warm  and  almost  affec- 
tionate acknowledgment  of  Miss  Fancourt's 
kindness,  and  an  expression  of  the  writer's 
gratitude  for  her  permission  to  correspond 
with  her  upon  the  subject  both  had  so  near 
their  hearts.  It  then  went  on  to  say  that  a 
clue  had  been  found  to  the  person  from  whose 
discovery,  if  living,  she.  Miss  Fancourt,  ex- 
pected so  much.  It  appeared  that  his,  Cyril's, 
father  had  been  seen  in  company  with  that 
person  twice  on  the  day  of  the  accident  which 
had  deprived  him  of  life.  The  first  time  was 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Orm shy's  agent,  from 
whom  Mr.  Ormsby  had  drawn  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  some  special  purpose. 

The  second  and  last  time  when  they  were 
teen  together  was  on  the  platform  of  the 
Waterloo  Station  a  few  minutes  before  the 
accident.    The  agent  well  remembered  the 


appearance  of  Mr.  Ormsby 's  comimnion,  the 
circumstances  of  the  visit  having  been  riveted, 
so  to  speak,  in  his  memory,  first,  from  the 
sum  of  money  being  required  in  such  hot 
haste,  and  secondly,  from  the  tragical  occur- 
rence which  fiilluwed  almost  within  a  few 
hours  afterwards.  The  agent's  description 
tallied  with  that  given  to  Cyril  by  Miss  Fan- 
court,  and  from  an  accidental  observation 
made  by  Mr.  Ormsby,  he  was  sure  that  the 
stranger  was  about  to  leave  England  fur  New 
York. 

This  was  all  that  Cyril  had  been  able  to  dis- 
cover as  yet,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  person  intending  flight  was  not  his 
father,  and  that  the  meeting  in  the  wood 
between  Percival  Ormsby  and  Lady  Wil- 
loughby  was  connected,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  with  the  stranger  in  whose  company 
Mr.  Oimsby  had  been  twice  seen  the  day  after 
the  murder,  and  which  stranger  was  no  other 
than  Gerald  Fancourt,  Lady  Willoughby's 
and  Miss  Fancourt's  brother! 

The  brother,  the  one  black  sheep  of  the 
Fancourt  family,  who  hod  so  mortally  ofiended 
the  elder  and  strong-minded  sister  by  his 
profligate  conduct  that  she  had  refused  even 
to  have  his  name  mentioned  in  her  presence, 
but  to  whom,  despite  his  heartless  conduct 
and  her  husband's  commands,  the  younger 
sister  had  clung  whh  all  the  self-sacrificing 
devotion  of  a  first  affection. 

It  was  Cyril  Ormsby 's  intention,  the  letter 
went  on  to  say,  with  even  this  slight  clue,  to 
leave  at  once  for  New  York,  and  endeavor, 
at  the  expenditure  of  a  fortune,  if  necessary, 
to  find  the  only  man  who  could  throw  a  light 
upon  the  reason  of  the  meeting  in  tiie  wood, 
and  the  subsequent  journey  to  London. 

In  a  postscript,  Cyril  mentioned  his  resolve 
to  part  with  the  estate  of  Ormsby  Towers, 
and  of  his  consequent  return  to  Gatford  for  a 
few  days  previous  to  departure  for  America. 

And  did  he  say  nothing  about  Maud  in  this 
letter?  is  a  question  naturally  to  be  asked. 
But  a  few  words,  but  they  spoke  volumes :  — 

''I  dare  not  ask  you  to  mention  my  name 
to  Miss  Willoughby.  I  will  keep  the  promise 
I  made  to  you,  but  her  name,  and  hers  only, 
will  live  in  my  heart  forever." 

Of  all  that  had  occurred  in  his  absence 
Cyril  was  profoundly  ignorant. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

▲   FRRB  AKD  EAST. 

The  erening  of  the  day  that  sawr  Silas's 
visit  to  the  surgery  of  Doctor  Cameron  closed 
in  dark  and  stormy. 

The  sun  had  set  behind  a  great  bank  of 
coppery  clouds.  The  wind,  which  liad  been 
blowing  all  day,  was  hushed  by  a  sudden 
heat — a  sure  presage  of  thunder  and  heavy 
rain. 

And  as  Cyril  Ormsby  rode  out  of  Gatford 
on  his  road  to  Ormsby  Towers,  the  weather 
promise  was  kept,  and  the  thunder  rolled,  as 
if  Vulcan  was  forging  all  the  bolts  of  Jove  at 
once,  while  the  rain  came  down  not  only  like 
cats  and  dogs,  but  like  wild  cats  and  mnd 
dogs,  representing  the  fury  of  both  combined. 

To  make  matters  worse,  while  still  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  Cyril's  horse  lost  a 
shoe;  so,  though  with  the  state  of  mind  he 
was  then  in,  he  cared  little  about  the  weather, 
like  King  Lear,  rather  preferring  to  be  rained 
upon  than  otherwise,  he  was  forced  to  seek 
the  nearest  shelter,  while  the  damage  was 
made  good  by  some  neighboring  farrier. 

That  shelter  happened  to  be  the  hostelry 
which  rejoiced  in  the  special  patronage  of  the 
genial  though  oAen  too  expansive  Adolphus 
Scratton —  namely,  the  "  Dog  .and  Duck." 

As  Cyril  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and 
consigned  him  to  the  ostler,  with  directions 
to  get  the  shoe  replaced  with  as  much  de- 
spatch as  possible,  sounds  of  revelry  came 
through  the  curtained  parlor  windows,  from 
which  a  comfortable  red  light  streamed  out 
into  the  night,  lighting  up  wet  patches  of  the 
road,  and  making  the  fast-increasing  pools  of 
water  appear  like  pools  of  blood. 

**  You've  company  here  to-night,"  said  Cyril 
to  Mr.  Dawson,  proprietor  of  the  "  Dog  and 
Duck,"  and  father  of  Cissy,  who  now  made 
his  appearance  at  the  door. 

"  H*only  a  sort  of  a  little  free  and  h'easy,  Mr. 
H'ornisby.  Some  of  our  townsfolk,  you  know, 
who  like  to  take  their  pipe  and  glass  in 
quiet." 

**  They've  scarcely  got  their  liking  to-night," 
remarked  Cyril,  as  a  noisy  chorus  came  roar- 
ing out  into  the  passage,  where  it  made  its 
way  to  the  road,  there  to  be  out-roared  by 
the  wind. 

*'  A  glass  is  good,  and  a  lass  Is  good. 
And  a  pipe  is  good  in  cold  weather; 
The  world  is  good,  and  the  people  are  good, 
And  we're  all  good  fellows  togeUicr." 

A  rattling  of  flagons  and  a  jingling  of  glass 


proclaimed  the  entire  satis&ction  of  the 
"  good  fellows  "  in  these  optimist  sentiments, 
and  there  was  a  general  call  for  another  sun^. 

"AVould  you  like  a  private  room?''  whim- 
pered the  landlord.  "Cissy — that's  my 
daughter  —  shall  eee  to  a  fire  being  lighted 
in  less  than  five  minutes." 

*'  No,  no!  don't  take  any  such  trouble  for 
me.  I'm  only  waiting  for  my  horse  to  be 
fitted  with  a  new  shoe.  You  can  place  mc 
anywhere." 

The  landlord  hesitated. 

''There's  a  capital  fire  in  the  club-room," 
jerking  his  thumb  towards  the  door  from 
behind  which  the  convivial  sounds  proceeded. 
"There's  a  big,  folding  screen  drawed  right 
afore  it.  and  the  part  of  the  room  where  the 
free-and-h'easies  are  h'assembled,  if  you 
don't  mind  slipping  in  and  taking  a  warm  by 
the  blaze.  No  one  will  see  you,  and  if  you 
don't  li'object  to  a  song,  Mr.  H'ormsby,  you 
might  hear  a  bit  of  'armony  into  the  bar- 
gain." 

Certainly  Mr.  Ormsby  had  no  objection; 
his  stay  would  only  be  some  ten  minutes  at 
the  furthest;  so  bidding  the  landlord  bring 
him  a  glass  of  cold  water  and  brandy,  he 
stepped  into  what  had  been  termed  the  club- 
room.  Making  no  noise,  and  keeping  within 
the  portion  of  the  long  room  shut  off  by  the 
large  folding  screens,  he  quietly  seated  him- 
self in  a  chair  near  the  fire,  and  awaited  Mr. 
Dawson's  arrival.  The  fun  on  the  other  side 
of  the  screen  was  growing  both  "  fast  and 
furious ;  "  and  though  Cyril  Onnsby  was  too 
much  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  to  take 
heed  of  it,  we,  who  are  of  a  more  inquisitive 
nature,  will  avail  ourselves  of  an  invitinj? 
crevice  between  two  folds  of  the  screen,  am', 
take  a  look  at  the  company. 

It  consists  principally,  as  Mr.  Dawson  had 
stated,  of  a  few  Gatford  townspeople,  but,  as 
he  had  not  stated,  of  the  fastest,  and  certainly 
not  the  most  respectable,  portion  of  that  com- 
munity. 

Here  is  young  lUpps,  the  saddler's  son; 
Tom  Downs,  the  ex-jockey,  known  as  l>owny 
Tom,  and  keeper  of  a  betting  office,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  —  for  Tom  was  a  favorite  —  was 
winked  at  by  the  authorities;  Pawkey  Davis, 
the  sporting  butcher;  Crinkle,  the  Fporting 
greengrocer;  and  Ben  Numps,  of  the  P.  U., 
who  taught  the  glorious  art  of  self-defence  to 
the  young  athletes  of  Gatford. 

There  were  also  Cropley  —  styled  Brandy 
Cropley  by  his  familiars  —  a  gentleman  farmer, 
who  was  rapidly  drinking  his  farm  into  the 
hands  of  the  auctioneer,  and  himself  into  the 
workhouse;  little  Greg80Uy>who  insists  upov 
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ercrybody  drinking  with  him;  ^nd  Irish 
O'Mnllin,  the  town -clerk,  who  insists  upon 
drinking  with  everybody. 

The  Tice-chair  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Verulam 
Gritt,  the  chair  by  Mr.  Adolphus  Scratton 
himself,  the  latter  gentleman  loud  of  voice, 
red  in  fiice  and  far  gone  in  liquor. 

The  whole  assemblage  had  much  in  common 
with  that  choice  comprny  who  used  to  assem- 
ble at  the  famous  "  Three  Pigeons  ;**  and  de- 
spite his  classical  education,  Adolphus,  in  his 
present  condition,  was  no  unfit  representative 
of  Tony  Lumpkin,  as  he  officiated  as  **  Chair;" 
he  making  the  picture  still  more  complete  by 
knocking  himself  down  for  a  song  of  at  least 
half-a-dozen  verses,  which  he  sang  right 
through,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

The  eong  over,  the  bottle  went  round. 
Glasses  were  rapidly  emptied,  to  be  still  more 
rapidly  refilled,  and  conversation  was  resumed. 
The  babel  of  tongues  had  continued  for  some 
minutes,  when  Cyril,  hitherto  lost  in  thought, 
was  startled  by  the  mention  of  Maud  Wil- 
Ioaghby*B  name,  followed  by  a  loud  laugh  on 
the  part  of  the  company. 

*'  Tes,"  cried  Adolphus,  as  continuing  some 
previous  remark,  and  speakiiig  in  tones  thick- 
ened by  intoxication ;  **  she's  a  clipper,  and  no 
mistake ;  but  I  know  one,  and  she  isn't  far  ofi* 
from  here,  neither,  who'd,  if  you  gave  them  a 
fair  start,  gallop  her  over  the  course,  and  beat 
her  by  a  head  at  the  winning-post." 

**  Why,  I  thought,  squire,  as  you  was  soft  in 
that  quarter,"  said  little  Ripps,  the  saddler, 
pulling  away  at  a  cigar  and  winking  his  small 
red  eyes  knowingly  at  O'Mullin,  the  town- 
cierk,  who,  in  return,  blinked  at  him  dreamily, 
like  a  drunken  owl. 

''Is  it  soft  ye  call  it?"  said  the  latter  gen- 
tleman; ''faith,  then  it's  raoighty  good  sinse 
on  the  part  of  the  squire,  consithcrin'  that 
Oakwoods  is  worth  Scratton  Park  foive  toimes 
over." 

"  Go  to  Jericho,  you  old  fool  I "  politely  inter- 
rupted the  chairman.  '*  Who's  talking  of 
marrying  for  money  ?  Besides,  Scratton  Park's 
got  a  character  to  lose ;  Oakwoods  hasn't." 

"  Hear !  hear ! "  from  Mr.  Vorulijni  Gritt,  the 
vice-chair,  who,  never  intoxicated  himself,  was, 
acting  up  to  his  legal  education,  the  fomenter 
of  mischief  at  that  and  most  other  tables. 

*' What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Chair,  by  a  char- 
acter to  lose? "  inquired  Mr.  Numps,  who  was 
generally  of  the  slowest  comprehension,  his 
strength  lying  more  in  his  hands  than  in  his 
head.  "If  anybody's  disputing  about  any- 
thing, let  'em  fight  it  out  a  fi'-pun  note  the 
«ide,  and  111  take  the  winner." 
*'  Come>  come,"  hiccuped  Cropley,  who  had 


just  enough  of  the  geniliman-f'SiTmQv  left  to 
protest  against  Miss  Willoughby's  name  being 
a  subject  of  conversation  in  such  a  company ; 
"  Miss  Willoughby's  a-  born  and  bred  Indy  if 
ever  there  was  one ;  and  even  if  she  weren't, 
'tisn't  manly  to  go  talking  about  her  in  this 
way,  and  she  lying  over  there  at  dcatli's  door. 
Let  us  sit  and  swill  ourselves  into  our  graves 
if  our  tastes  or  misfortunes  drive  us  that  way, 
but  don't  mention  those  who  the  best  of  us 
here  —  no,  not  the  best  of  us  —  isn't  tit  to  look 
at,  much  less  to  talk  about." 

"  AVho's  not  fit  ?  Answer  for  yourself,  Crop- 
ley  I  "  cried  the  cub,  smashing  Ids  glass,  as  ho 
spoke,  on  the  table,  and  growing  redder  with 
anger.  '*  Who's  she,  and  her  precious  aunt, 
to  give  themselves  upstart  airs  over  me  and 
mine  ?  If  she's  ill,  it's  just  because  I  took  the 
liberty  of  opening  her  eyes  f  jr  her  when  she 
came  Madame  Grand,  all  because  I  spoke  a 
few  loving  words  to  her  in  private  when  we 
met  accidentally  in  the  woods;  though  if  it 
had  been  the  swell  of  the  Towers,  whose 
father  —  " 

Crash  I 

Over  go  the  bottles  and  glasses;  young 
HippSy  who  is  in  the  act  of  lighting  his  cigar, 
sets  fire  to  his  hair,  Venil.im  Gritt  nearly 
swallows  the  long  stem  of  "churchwarden" 
pipe  in  the  extremity  of  his  astonishment ;  Ben 
Numps  strikes  out  right  and  left  blindly  at 
imaginary  foes;  while  Cropley  receives,  not 
ungratefully,  the  contents  of  a  whole  bowl  of. 
punch  in  his  lap. 

Whish  !  whish  !  !  whack  I  I  !  The  cub  is 
lying  beside  his  upset  chair,  howling  on  the 
fioor,  while,  with  upraised  and  rapidly  de- 
scending riding-whip,  Cyril  Ormsby  is  stand- 
ing over  him. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

ADOLPHCS   AGAIN  COMES  TO   GRIEF. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  that  sorrow  ever  treads 
upon  the  heels  of  pleasure  —  a  piece  of  wisdom 
most  unpleasantly  verified  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Adolphus  Scratton. 

There  are  few  things  more  disagreeable 
than  to  be  called  away  from  some  social  gather- 
ing just  as  the  mirth  is  at  its  height.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  are  a  doctor,  to  quit  the  scene 
of  festivity  for  a  long,  wet  ride,  the  certainty 
of  catching  cold  being  balanced  by  an  uncer- 
tainty about  the  payment  of  your  fee.  Neither 
is  it  pleasant  to  be  summoned  from  the  cosies^ 
seat  nt  the  tavern  fire  by  the  intelligence  that 
a  careless  servant-maid  has  lighted  a  more 
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brilliant  one  at  home,  which  is  feeding  itself 
with  your  household  furniture;  find  it  is  de- 
cidedly annoying  to  be  interrupted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  that  comic  song  you  sing  so  well  by 
'*  Could  you  step  out,  and  see  a  gentleman  on 
particular  business?  "  and  to  find  the  particular 
business  to  be  a  copy  of  a  writ.  Yet,  bad  as 
all  these  interruptions  decidedly  arc,  each  and 
all  are  preferable  to  beuig  knocked  suddenly 
off  your  chair,  and  finding  yourself  on  your 
back,  with  a  horsewhip  brandished  over  you. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  unfortunate 
Adolphus ;  and  the  riding-whip  grasped  in  the 
hand  of  Cyril  Ormsby  descended  again  and 
again  with  such  force  and  rapidity  as  to  cause 
the  heir  of  Scratton  Park  to  writhe  and  yell  in 
a  most  ignominious  fashion. 

"I  say  I  Here  !  You,  sir  !  what  are  you 
Tip  to  ?  Are  you  mad,  or  drunk  I  Oh,  oh  I  — 
o-o-h  !  Stop  him,  some  of  you  ! — why  don't 
you  stop  him?" 

There  were  several  reasms  why  these  en- 
treaties were  not  at  once  obeyed.  First,  the 
apparition  of  Cyril  from  behind  the  screen  had 
been  so  unexpected,  that  it  seemed,  for  the 
moment,  to  have  completely  paralyzed  the 
company ;  secondly,  even  among  his  boon  com- 
panions, a  feeling  existed  that  the  punishment 
was  well  deserved,  and  they  were  not  sorry 
that  their  purse-proud  and  bragging  chairman 
should  receive  a  lesson;  and,  thirdly,  there 
was  a  fierceness  in  Cyril's  eye,  and  a  force 
in  the  way  he  wielded  the  whip,  that  led  them 
rather  to  widen  than  to  contract  the  circle 
around  him. 

The  help,  when  it  did  arrive,  came  from 
quite  an  unexpected  quarter. 

A  shrill  scream,  that  could  only  have  issued 
from  a  feminine  throat,  rung  through  the 
room ;  and  Cissy  Dawson,  the  Buxom  Hebe  of 
the  **  Dog  and  Duck,"  dropping  the  tray  o£ 
glasses  she  was  carrying,  rushed  to  the  rescue 
of  her  prostrate  admirer. 

**'Uke  Adder,  darting  from  his  coil. 
Like  wolf,  that  dashes  through  the  toll, 
Like  mountalD>eat,  who  guards  her  young, 
At  the  uplifted  arm  she  sprung," 

iust  at  the  moment  it  was  about  to  descend 
upon  the  prostrate  form  of  Adolphus  Scratton. 

"Don't  hit  him  I"  she  said.  "You  shan't 
hit  him  !  it's  only  when  he*B  been  drinking 
that  he  does  harm  to  any  one;  and  then  he 
does  more  harm  to  himself  than  to  anybody 
else." 

"That's  a  fact,"  said  Adolphus,  suddenly 
iltting  up.  « *  Cissy's  in  the  right  I  I'll  bet  you 
ft  five-pound  note  she  is  I  Hurrah  for  Cissy  I" 

Ormsby  looked  down  at  the  roan  on  the 


floor ;  and  the  man  on  tho  floor,  dolefully  rub* 
bing  his  shoulders,  looked  up  at  him.  There 
was  something  so  inane  in  the  white  face,  so 
owl-like  in  the  blinking,  dninken  eyes,  that  a 
feeling  of  shame  came  over  Cyril  that  he  had 
so  given  away  to  temper,  and  allowed  liimself 
to  chastise  a  being,  as  he  then  thought,  so  un- 
worthy of  his  anger. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  as  yet  he  was  ig- 
norant of  the  illness  of  Maud,  and  consequently 
of  the  agency  that  had  brought  this  illness 
about. 

"Get  up  I"  he  said;  "you  have  nothing 
more  to  fear  from  me.  The  lesson  you  hare 
received  will  teach  you  when  you  mention  the 
names  of  your  superiors  to  mention  them  with 
respect.  If  report  speaks  truth,  you're  more 
fool  than  knave." 

Adolphus,  having  picked  himself  up  with 
marvellous  alacrity,  ppoke  over  Cissy's  shoul- 
der, placing  the  rounded  form  of  that  youthflil 
Amazon  before  him  as  a  shield  :  — 

"  You  seem  to  know  mo  very  well.  Fr'apa 
it  mightn't  be  asking  too  much,  after  what  has 
occurred  between  us,  to  n«k  who  you  are?" 

"  My  name  is  Ormsby —  Cyril  Ormsby." 

"Oh  I" 

If  we  wished  to  imitate  the  marvellous 
capabilities  of  the  human  voice,  the  variety  of 
expression  that  mig!it  be  obtained  out  of  one 
word,  for  instance,  by  a  simple  change  of  tone 
while  giving  it  utterance,  we  should  select  the 
above  interjection,  an  int?ijection  which  was 
uttered  by  every  one  of  the  company,  all  of 
whom  knew  Cyril  by  name,  though  not  by  siglit, 
with  the  exception  of  Verulam  Gritt,  who 
made  no  exclamatimi  whatever,  but,  having 
recognized  Cyril  the  first  nwment  of  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene,  deeming,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, discretion  to  be  the  better  part 
of  valor,  had,  with  characteristic  modesty,  re- 
tired into  tho  farther  comer  of  the  room. 

The  announcement  of  Ormsby's  name,  after 
the  one  interjection  we  have  specified,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  shame-faced  silenee,  a  silencswhich 
Cropley  —  the  gentleman  farmer  —  was  the 
first  to  break. 

"  You're  a  stranger  tens,  Mr.  Ormsby,  which 
is  what  shouldn't  be,  bearing  the  name  you 
do;  and  I'm  sorry  your  first  coming  among 
us  should  have  led  to  results  so  unpleasant. 
I  don't  think  any  harm  was  intended,  and  for- 
get and  forgive  should  be  the  motto  of  every- 
body. I  never  had  a  quarrel  yet  that  I  wasn't 
ready  to  patch  it  up  over  a  drop  of  good 
liquor." 

"  Say  glasses  round,  and  have  done  with  It,** 
growled  Ben  Numps. 

"  Your  horse  is  at  the  door,  Mr.  H*ormsby." 
-^—-^ O  — 
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wltispered  the  landlord,  who  had  now  entered. 
"  Better  get  out  of  this,  I  think,  sir." 

Cjril  thought  so,  too. 

«'  Good-night,  gentlemen ! "  he  said,  haugh- 
tfly,  at  the  same  time  throwing  a  sovereign 
upon  the  table.  **  If  your  friend  there,"  point- 
iDg  to  Adolphus,  who  was  still  prudently 
keeping  in  the  roar  of  Cissy,  '*  can  drown  the 
remembrance  of  this  evening,  he  is  welcome 
to  do  so ;  but,  should  ho  repeat  the  offence, 
let  him  be  sure  I  will  repeat  the  chastise- 
ment.'' 

Then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  walked 
out  of  the  room. 

The  assembled  '*free-and-easies*'  looked  at 
each  other  with  anything  but  a  free-and-easy 
expression.  They  were  silent,  however,  till 
the  clatter  of  horse's  hoofs  outside  told  that 
Mr.  Ormsby  had  departed. 

Then  the  storm  burst,  all  talking  at  once, 
and  all  falling  foul  of  the  landlord. 

"  A  nice  sort  of  club-room  this  is,  where 
chaps  are  allowed  to  come  sneakin*  in  behind 
■creens  to  listen  to  gentlemen's  private  con- 
rersation  I "  sneered  little  Ripps,  the  saddler's 
son. 

"  Blest  if  we  was  a  lot  of  welchers  we 
couldn't  ha'  been  more  insulted!  I  should 
like  to  know  what  he  was  a-hiding  there  for  ?  " 
said  Tom  Downs,  and,  giving  a  knowing  click 
with  his  tongue,  he  pointed  to  the  screen.  '*  I 
'ates  everythink  that's  not  straightforrard  and 
abore  board."  And  the  ex-jockey  glared  on 
the  landlord  of  the  "Dog  and  Duck"  with 
eyea  which  might  have  meant,  but  certainly 
did  not  indicate,  incorruptible  honesty. 

**  Them's  my  sentimins,"  echoed  the  sport- 
ing butcher,  evidently  inclined  to  agree  with 
crerybody. 

•*What  do  you  mean  by  it,  Dawson?" 
fwaggered  Ben  Numps,  turning  up  his  cufb, 
and  looking  very  fierce  indeed.  **  What  do 
yon  mean  by  it?  We  want  a  explana- 
tion." 

"Of  course  we  do!"  cried  the  sntfting 
batcher.  ^ 

«  This  room  is  a  private  one,"  said  the  town 
clerk,  "  especially  engaged  by  us ;  and  I  don't 
know,  landlord,  but  what  your  conduct  doesn't 
lay  you  open  to  an  action." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  it? "  repeated  Ben 
ITumpe. 

Now,  Matthew  Dawson,  the  landlord  of  the 
*'  Dog  and  Duck,"  was  a  man  slow  to  anger ; 
hat,  thus  attacked  on  every  side,  **  his  dander 
rote,"  and  rose  *'  considerable." 

**Ton  ask  me  what  I  mean,  Ben  Numps. 
7irst  and  foremost  this  is  what  I  mean  —  wiz^ 
— *  which  is  *  namely,'  as  I  understand  it  when 


written  down  in  a  book  —  that  if  you  don't  turn 
down  them  cuffs  of  youm  pretty  quick,  I'll  be 
down  upon  you  like  a  thousand  of  bricks ;  and 
sorry  as  I  am  at  oil  times  to  offond  a  customer 
—  I'll  give  you  such  a  hiding  as  you  haven't 
had  since  the  last  time  as  your  backers  threw 
up  the  sponge  in  the  prize  ring.  As  for  expla- 
nation, Mr.  H'ormsby  wanted  a  five  minutes' 
warm  by  the  Are,  and  I  asked  him  in  here, 
riow  was  I  to  know  the  conversation  wajt 
going  to  be  disagreeable  ?  " 

"That's  true,"  said  the  sporting  butcher. 

"  As  for  law,"  continued  Mr.  Dawson,  with 
a  contemptuous  look  at  Verulam  Gritt,  "  I  re- 
nounce the  devil  and  all  his  works,  as  we  say 
in  the  catikiz." 

Here  Adolphus  Scratton,  who  had  been 
talking  to  Cissy  in  a  comer,  came  briskly  for- 
ward. 

*' I  suppose  this  business  concerns  nobody 
but  myself.  You  haven't  any  of  you  been 
horsewhipped,  have  you?" 

'*  Certainly  not  I "  was  the  general  and  em- 
phatic reply. 

"  Well,  then,  leave  off  jawing  about  it.  I'm 
not  the  man  to  put  up  quietly  with  a  thrash- 
ing." 

Cheers  from  the  company. 

'*  Though  it  mayn't  suit  me  to  retaliate  at 
the  moment.  I'll  have  my  revenge,  you  may 
be  sure  of  that  I  " 

"  Bravo  I "  from  Verulam  Gritt. 

<*  Meanwhile,"  and  he  pointed  to  ,the  gold 
piece  which  Cyril  had  flung  on  the  table,  '*  let's 
share  the  spoils  of  the  enemy.  Money  is 
always  respectable,  and  gold  is  gold,  though  it 
come  from  a  rogue's  purse." 

"  My  sentimins  to  a  T !  "  roared  the  sport- 
ing butcher ;  a^d  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  free-and-easies,  Adolphus,  sore  in  body 
but  dauntless  in  spirit,  again  took  the  head  of 
the  table,  while  the  landlord  of  the  **  Dog  and 
Duck,"  having  promptly  picked  up  the  coin, 
departed  with  Cissy  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XUII. 

THE  WEIRD  SISTEES. 

«*Tou  don't  say  so ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dol- 
drum. 

<*I  thought  you'd  be  surprised,"  said  Mrs. 
Scratton,  with  that  self-congratulatory  smirk 
which,  in  her,  always  betokened  bad  news 
about  somebody. 

**  I'm  not  surprised ;  jpmons  inour  j^rofes* 
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sion  arc  surprised  at  nothing,"  observed  Mrs. 
Podmorc.  putiing  on  licr  extra-legal  expres- 
sion, for  her  spirit  was  disturbed  by  the  gran- 
deur by  which  she  was  surrounded. 

Which  last  observation  reminds  us  that  we 
have  not  yet  mentioned  the  i>lace  in  wliich 
these  weird  sisters  are  again  met  to  stir  up  the 
ever-seetliing  caldron  of  scandal. 

Mrs.  Scratton  was  a  proud  woman — proud 
of  her  money,  proud  of  her  position  as  wife  to 
a  landed  proprietor,  and  proud  of  her  birth. 
Vet  what  is  money,  position,  and  birth  if  there 
are  none  to  do  homage  to  them?  The  neigh- 
boring gentry  —  it  is  useless  to  disguise  the 
fact  — turned  up  their  noses  at  Mrs.  Scratton ; 
nay,  at  county  meetings,  race  balls,  and  other 
social  gatherings,  ignored  her  existence  alio- 
gcther.  They  saw  her  as  though  they  saw  her 
not,  —  not  one  of  tho  great  county  families 
vouchsafing  a  single  word  of  recognition,  ex- 
cepting once ;  but  that  was  only  the  day  pre- 
vious to  a  general  election. 

Daniel  Scratton,  bent  more  upon  pushing 
his  own  fortunes  than  indulging  bis  wifo*s 
aristocratic  fancies,  for  which  he  possessed  the 
most  profound  contempt,  made  no  endeavor  to 
alter  this  state  of  things. 

The  only  time  he  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
procure  the  amiable  Seraphina  a  recognition 
from  the  upper  strata  of  society  was  when,  in 
company  with  Adolphus,  he  had  conducted  her 
to  Oakwoods.  After  the  reception  there  ex- 
perienced, he  was  not  likely  to  renew  the  at- 
tempt, at  least  in  that  quarter. 

Tlie  one  absorbing  passion  now  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  the  ex-land-agent  was  revenge ; 
not  for  the  insult  offered  to  his  wife  —  that  ho 
might  have  borne  very  quietly;  but  for  the 
scorn  showered  upon  himself  and  son  —  the 
scorn  wliich  had  trampled  on  his  money  as  if 
it  had  been  so  much  piled-up  dirt,  and  had 
ordered  his  son  out  of  the  house  —  his  son, 
upon  whom  he  had  squandered  money  enough, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "  to  have  manufactured  half- 
a-dozen  first-class  gentlemen.** 

In  her  disappointment,  and  meeting  with  no 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Scratton  had  **  tried  back  "  on  her  old  Gatford 
cronies,  before  whom  she  could  parade  her 
riclics  and  flaunt  her  immense  social  superior- 
ity. Nay,  so  reduced  was  this  poor  lady  to 
that  necessary  adjunct  of  high  station,  a  flat- 
terer, that  at  times  she  would  even  seek  com- 
panionship in  her  own  maid,  Biffen,  whom  time 
had  aged  without  altering,  and  who,  always 
snarling  and  discontented,  had,  like  a  cat, 
clung  to  the  bouse  she  was  reared  in.  Besides, 
she  would  say,  when  urged  by  any  of  her  fel- 
low-servants to  better  herself,  for  the  service 


exacted  was  large  and  the  Scrattons' wages  but 
small,  '*  No ;  I  shall  stay  where  I  am.  }l:.:t?T 
was  homed  in  a  work'us,  and  so  was  1,  wliicli 
is,  so  to  speak,  a  natVal  tie  atwccn  us.  As  for 
missus,  she's  a  rasper,  I  know ;  but  if  she's  got 
tongue  for  six,  I  have  got  tongue  for  seven ; 
so  it's  exercise  for  both  on  us.  Besides,  haven*! 
I  seed  Master  *Dolphu8  grow  up?  Wasn't  I 
the  fust  person  as  ho  kicked  and  scratched 
when  he  was  just  able  to  toddle  out  of  his  cra- 
dle? Them  arc  links  as  aint  h'cnsily  broken, 
so  don*t  come  talkin*  of  bcttcrin's  to  me." 

So  with  Biffen  to  exercise  her  tongue  upon, 
and  Mesdamcs  Doldrum  and  Podmore  to 
patronize  by  airing  her  finery,  asserting  her 
birth,  and  bragging  of  her  riches,  Seraphina 
Scratton  took  life  as  she  found  it,  and  managed 
to  extract  a  considerable  amount  of  enjoyment 
out  of  the  evident  envy,  and  the  with  diffi- 
culty concealed  discontent,  of  her  less  fortu- 
nate associates. 

It  was  on  the  evening  when  Adolphus  had 
taken  the  chair  at  the  *'  Dog  and  Duck,*' 
and  the  elder  Scratton  had  ridden  over  to  Gat- 
ford to  see  Lawyer  Podmore  on  particular 
business,  that  Mrs.  Scratton  had  invited  the 
wife  of  the  latter  gentleman,  and  the  suffering 
Mrs.  Doldrum,  to  partake  of  what  is  called  a 
"high  tea,'* with  the  promise,  the  evening's 
entertainment  concluded,  that  they  6!iould  be 
convoyed  back  to  their  respective  homes  in  the 
"  carridge,"  —  a  vehicle  which  figured  too  fre- 
quently in  Mrs.  Scratton's  familiar  notes,  and 
whose  existence  was  proclaimed  somewhat  too 
often  by  Mrs.  Scratton's  aristocratic  tongue. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  we  will  de- 
scribe this  **  high  tea  "  —  a  very  difierent  sort 
of  tea  from  the  very  cosy  meal  to  which  the 
reader  was  introduced  fifteen  long  years  ago 
in  the  little  parlor  at  Gatford.  There  were  no 
crisp  muffins,  whose  butter-soaked  interior 
wooed  the  toothsome  bite,  neither  was  the 
pliant  crumpet  deemed  admissible  for  the  gen- 
teel repast;  and  as  for  a  shrimp,  Mrs.  Scratton 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  introducing  a 
live  lobster  to  the  table. 

But  in  place  of  these  plebeian  delicacies, 
there  were  small  squares  of  leatliery  toast,  ex- 
uding a  thin  perspiration  of  butter.  There 
were  potted  meats  in  plenty;  subtle  com- 
pounds of  red  lead,  fish-bones,  fat,  and  saw- 
dust. Patriotic  tea;  whose  aroma  was  sug- 
gestive of  the  British  hedgerow,  but  poured 
out  of  the  most  tasteful  of  teapots ;  and  coffee 
which  Mrs.  Scratton  called  "Mocker,"  and  as 
far  as  any  relationship  it  had  to  that  fragrant 
beverage,  it  was  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a 
snare. 

We  all  remember  how  it  was  the  wish  of 
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Sir  Jt>hn  Chester  (n  gentleman  quite  after 
Mr«.  Scratton's  own  heart)  to  be  elegant  oven 
in  .leitli.  So  to  be  elegant  was  the  one  ab- 
pnrling  aim  of  the  land-agent's  wife;  and 
whai.'VcT  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  fare 
5  he  phired  before  licr  guests,  the  silver  and 
glass  in  which  it  was  enshrined  atoned,  in  her 
eyes  at  least,  for  all  shortcomings. 

Of  her  two  4evote^  friends,  Mrs.  Podmore 
perhaps  liatcd  her  the  most;  Mrs.  Doldrum 
l)cing  so  taken  up  with  her  own  complaints  as 
to  do  little  more  than  nourish  a  mild  dislike 
to  mankind  in  general,  and  womankind  in  par- 
ticular. 

Mrs.  Podmore  was,  consequently,  never 
more  snappish  than  when  assisting  at  o/ie  of 
the  Scratton  displays,  though  careful  not  to 
'•offend  the  stuck-up  creature**  from  whose 
husband  the  legal  firm  she  so  efficiently  repre- 
sented got  a  considerable  slice  of  business. 

•'  Nothing  surprises  me,**  said  Mrs.  Pod- 
iDoro,  continuing  the  conversation  we  have 
rliudcd  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  chap- 
ter. "If  the  young  lady  goes  wandering 
nbout  in  woods,  she  does  only  what  her  mother 
did  before  her.  Not  that  I  would  approve  of 
>«ncii  conduct  in  a  daughter  of  my  own.  No ; 
Hermione  has  been  brought  up  too  well  for 
ihat."  Hermione  Podmore  was  a  bony  girl 
of  seventeen,  very  like  her  mother,  being, 
as  Mrs.  Scratton  expressed  it^  '*  sharp  all 
•ver.** 

*-I  only  know  such  was  not  my  way  of 
going  on  when  I  was  a  girl,"  observed  Mrs. 
Doldrum,  sipping  her  tea  with  the  cheerful 
aspect  of  one  who  imbibes  a  cupful  of  senna. 
'*  I  don't  remember  to  have  met  my  D.  once 
outside  of  doors  when  he  came  a-conrting  me. 
In  fact,  I  couldn't  have  done  so,  for  I'd  a  sore 
throat  at  the  time,  and  the  doctor  —  he  was 
ODly  beginning  business  then,  you  know  — 
Qscd  to  bring  me  jujubes  and  hartshorn  and 
oil  in  his  pocket,  and  while  he  talked  I  rubbed 
it  in,  for  now  that  I  think  of  it,  it  was  the 
mumps  I  had.  The  doctor  often  says  I  was 
his  first  patient*' 

"  And  will  be  his  last."  Such  was  the  un- 
spoken thought  of  her  two  dear  friends,  but  it 
was  not  uttered  aloud. 

"Of  course  you  know  that  my  'Dolphus 
had  some  idea  of  the  girl  ?  **  said  Mrs.  Scratton, 
with  assumed  carelessness,  and  trifling  with 
the  teapot. 

"Oh,  dear  me,  yes  I"  replied  Mrs.  Pod- 
more, speaking  very  quickly.  **  And  the 
ihameful  treatment  you  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  aunt !  Turned  out  of  doors,  wasn't  it? 
All  Gatford  knows  that.  You  can't  think  how 
I  felt  for  you,  dear,  especially  as  the  first  re- 


port was,  that  the  footman  bid  laid  hand.?  upon 
Mr.  Adolplius,  which  would  liuvo  Jaid  ^hcm  — 
the  footman  acting  under  orders —  open  to  an 
action  nt '  law.  We'd  a  case  very  similar, 
Woasel  versus  Cocklethorp.  Cocklctliorp 
kicked  Wonsol,  who  had  called  for  the  water- 
rate,  oiit  ff  his  house,  and  down  the  steps. 
He  had  to  pay  fif^y  pounds  for  it,  just  ten 
pounds  a  stei)  —  there  were  five  —  with  our 
costs.** 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  a  similar 
case,  Mrs.  Podmore,  or  comparing  my  honor- 
ing Oakwoods  with  a  visit  to  any  one  calling 
for  the  water-rate.  I  venture  to  think  —  I 
say,  that  I  venture  to  think,  without  wishing 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  who  may  not  move  , 
in  exactly  the  same  spear  of  life,  that  my  son  " 
—  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  my  —  "brought 
up,  I  may  say,  in  the  arms  of  the  aristocracy  — 
my  son,  Mrs.  Podmore,  h'educated  at  H'eton, 
and  rusticated  at  H'oxford"  —  the  h's  would 
come  in  when  Mrs.  Scratton  wished  to  be  un- 
usually impressive — **i8  a  match  for  the 
highest  in  the  land,  as  in  blood  he  is  their 
equal.** 

"  That  he  is,"  assented  the  lawyer's  wife, 
with  her  usual  briskness.  **No  one  admires 
Adolphus  more  than  I  do  —  more  than  we  all 
do;  so  handsome,  so  unassuming,  and  fo  very 
well  bred !  **  This  was  the  honey ;  the  sting  was 
now  to  come.  "  I*ve  always  said  to  Podmore 
that  Adolphus  might  wed  the  best  in  the 
county,  and  would  be  a  catch  for  a  countess. 
It  was  that,  my  dear,  which  made  us  feel  so 
acutely  when  we  heard  everybody  speaking  of  . 
the  shameful  way  you  had  been  treated  at 
Oakwoods." 

**  Not  offered  you  even  a  biscuit  and  a  glass 
of  wine  after  your  ride !  **  observed  Mrs.  Dol- 
drum, with  a  lugubrious  shake  of  the  head. 
**  It's  a  wonder  how  you  could  have  supported 
such  a  scene  on  an  empty  stomach ;  but  you 
were  always  strong  in  mind,  and  strong  in 
body.  For  my  part,  I  should  have  sunk  under 
it;  for  even  when  a  servant  turns  round  upon 
me,  I  keep  my  bed  for  a  week." 

"They  shall  pay  for  it!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Scratton,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  herself 
under  the  merciless  goadings  of  her  two 
friends.  "  They  shall  pay  for  it !  "  And  she 
brought  down  her  withered  fist  so  sharply  on 
the  table,  that  the  tea-service  jingled  and 
danced  for  some  seconds  after.  "  I'll  never 
rest  till  they're  driven  out  of  Oakwoods. 
Why,  would  you  believe  it,  at  the  very  time 
the  proud  old  woman  was  turning  up  her  nose 
at  my  'Dolphus,  they'd  Mr.  Cyril  Orm^hy 
sleeping  under  their  roof,  when  his^wn  housp 
was  within  a  fjw  miles. "Digitized  by  V^jOOQIC 
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"  1  tliouffHt  Dr.  Cameron  said  he  couldn't 
be  moved,"  said  Mrs.  Podmofe. 

"  Dr.  Cameron ! "  and  Mrs.  Doldnim 
tossed  her  head  with  a  loud  gulp,  as  if  she  had 
suddenly  disposed  of  a  pill.  **  I  shouldn't 
think  it's  of  much  consequence  what  he  says. 
When  people  take  to  calling  in  new-fangled 
practitioners  in  place  of  others  whom  I  will 
not  mention,  I'm  prepared  to  believe  the  worst 
that's  sai^  against  them;"  which  was  quite 
true  —  she  was. 

**  Mr.  Ormsby  left  the  next  day,"  said  Mrs. 
Podmore,  snappishly. 

"  All  a  plan  —  all  a  plan  of  that  sly  minx, 
Miss  Maud,  for  I  will  suppose  the  old  lady  "  — 
Miss  Fancoiirt  was  some  years  younger  than 
Mrs.  Scratton  —  **  to  have  had  some  little 
shame  in  her." 

"Why  a  plan?  I  don't  see  it,"  said  the 
irritating  Mrs.  Podmore.  '*  He  naturally  went 
home  the  very  day  the  doctor  permitted  h^m 
to  be  moved." 

"  And  I  dare  say,  it  was  by  the  doctor's  ad- 
vice Miss  Willoughby  met  Mr.  Ormsby  after- 
wards, under  the  lime-trees  on  Denton  Heath," 
snarled  Mrs.  Scratton.  "They  thought  they 
wasn't  perceived ;  but  there  was  one  —  he's 
in  our  employ  now  —  who  never  lost  sight  of 
them,  but  watched  all  Miss  Maud's  movements, 
cunning  as  she  thought  herself." 

**  You  moan  Danks,  the  keeper.  They  told 
me  he'd  taken  service  with  Mr.  Scratton." 

"I  do   mean  Dnnks;  an  honest  fellow  if 
ever  there  was  one.     He's  let  me  into  a  few 
things  about  the  Oakwoods  people  and  their 
'goings-on,  which  will  astonish  you." 

At  this,  her  two  friends  snuffing  a  fresh 
«candal,  as  crows  scent  carrion,  dismissed  .at 
once  their  own  petty  spites,  to  be  indulged  in 
upon  another  occasion,  and  pricking  up  their 
greedy  ears,  drew  closer  in  to  the  teis-taMc, 
while  Mrs.  Scratton,  mistress  of  the  situation, 
prepared  to  regale  them  with  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods gleaned  in  part  from  tlio  discharged 
keeper,  and  tastefully  ornamented  by  her- 
self. 

Statements  which  the  meanly  vindictive 
woman  knew  to  be  false,  but  which  she  also 
knew,  if  once  actively  promulgated,  would  be 
readily  believed  by  all  the  gossiping,  idle  and 
envious  portion  of  the  floating  population  of 
Gatford. 

So  we  will  leave  her  for  a  time  sowing  the 
seeds  of  evil,  in  voice  and  feature  the  embodi- 
ment of  triumphant  malice ;  while  facing  her 
sits  Spite  and  Envy,  fittingly  represented  by 
the  keen  Mrs.  Podmore  and  dolorous  Mrs. 
Doldrum. 

Our  business  now  lies  with  a  very  different 


character  to  either  of  the  pleasant  trluravirate 
above  mentioned. 


CHAKTER  XLIV. 

A  TOBTUBED  HEABT.  —  MORE  MT8TEBT. 

Pabtiko  from  his  small  friend,  Joey  Thros- 
tle, at  the  outskirts  of  the  towA,  Silas  Good- 
eve  took  his  way  in  the  direction  of  the  Silvery 
Wood. 

The  road  he  selected  was  precisely  the  one 
taken  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughhy  on  the  nigl.t 
which  had  ended  so  fatally  to  him,  so  sadly  to 
all  the  family  of  the  Willoughbys. 

Not  that  Silas  had  any  fixed  purpose  in  taking 
this  particular  road ;  on  the  contrary,  he  wan- 
dered on  at  random ;  chance  alone  —  if  thore 
is  really  such  a  thing  as  chance  —  directing  his 
steps. 

Did  Silas  Goodeve  love  Maud  Willoughby? 

Well,  no,  not  as  Cyril  Ormsby  loved  her. 
Silas's  love  was  the  love  that  a  poet  feels  for 
his  ideal  mistress  —  a  love  that  was  a  worship, 
such  as  the  wise  but  dreaming  shepherds  of 
old  Chaldea  felt  for  some  particular  star. 

He  knew  that  Maud  was  ill.  He  believed 
that  she  was  dying  —  dying  of  love  I  He  also 
knew  that  between  her  lover  and  herself  was 
an  obstacle,  an  indistinct  blackness,  an  impal- 
pable barrier,  which  neither  of  them,  even  in 
their  wildest  dreams,  dared  hope  to  pass. 

On  the  face  of  the  wide,  wide  world  was* 
there  any  one  who  could  come  to  their  aid,  and 
shed  a  ray  of  light  through  all  the  gloom  that 
was  deepening  round  them? 

But  one ! 

And  that  one?  Ah!  no  wonder  that  Silas 
Griodcve  shrank  back,  appalled  at  the  task  im- 
p.ii^ed  upon  him,  and  sought  in  solitude  and 
self-communion  some  guidance  both  from  his 
brain  and  heart. 

By  what  means  had  Silas  Goodeve  become 
possessor  of  knowledge  which,  if  hidden,  —  as 
hidden  it  decidedly  was,  —  rendered  him  an 
accomplice  in  a  crime  which,  only  to  think  of, 
filled  him  with  a  shuddering  horror? 

In  that  lay  poor  Silas's  secret ;  and,  as  yet, 
that  secret  was  locked  in  his  own  breast ! 

Why,  then,  did  he  now  walk  so  swiftly 
through  the  tangled  alleys  of  the  Silvery  Wood, 
and  direct  his  steps  to  that  part  of  it  which,  of 
all  others,  possessing  the  knowledge  he  did,  he 
should  most  have  avoided  ?  A  sad  spot,  truly ; 
and  one  which,  as  by  common  consent,  all  — 
gentle  or  simple,  wayfarer  or  woodman  —  alike 
avoided. 

**  I  never  growed  a  white^ather,  as  I  knoved 
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on,  under  my  wing,"  stout  old  Norris,  the  liead 
keeper,  would  say,  as  he  tramped  homewards, 
taking  the  longer  path  to  the  lodge;  "but  I 
giye  ihe  Deep  Hollow  a  wide  berth.  Even  in 
broad  day,  with  the  sunlight  a-strcaming  down, 
nnd  the  birds  a-singing  as  merry  as  may  be,  I 
can  never  forget  the  dead  faoo  of  Sir  Hugh  — 
a  face  of  stone ;  and  my  lady*s  —  poor  dear 
ladjr!  there  was  nothing  but  good  in  her,  who- 
ever says  to  the  contrary — a-lookin'  at  us  all, 
so  pitiful,  I  shall  sec  it  till  my  dyin'  day !  " 

So  the  Deep  Hollow,  as  it  was  called,  was 
generally,  or,  rather,  totally,  avoided  —  even 
that  most  daring  of  all  desperadoes,  the  **  small 
boy,"  seeking  his  nuts  elsewhere.  The  first 
act  of  Miss  Fancourt,  on  arriving  at  Oakwoods, 
had  been  to  have  the  Deep  Hollow  enclosed 
with  what  she  —  or,  rather,  Joel  Norris,  who 
acted  under  her  orders  —  deemed  an  impene- 
trable fencing. 

Time,  however,  took  the  matter  in  hand; 
and,  as  years  elapsed,  fashioned  a  barrier  which 
efiectaally  shut  out  from  intrusion  the  scene 
of  so  much  wretchedness. 

A  thicket  of  tangled  wildness  —  a  thicket  of 
thorny  bramble,  spiked  holly,  and  prickly 
gorse  —  "a  wall  of  green,  close-matted,"  that 
only  wild  things,  such  as  the  gliding  fox,  the 
gray  badger,  or  lithe  weasel  might  hope  to 
pierce. 

Yet  a  passage  had  been  made;  for,  stooping 
nndcr  the  drooping  boughs  of  a  great  tree,  — 
boughs  that  nearly  touched  the  ground,  and 
nursed  beneath  them  a  blackness  as  of  night,  — 
Silas  leaped  down  into  a  sort  of  water-course ; 
and  following  its  windings  for  some  twenty 
yards,  stooped  again,  to  remove  a  quantity  of 
thorn-bush  which  had  been  piled  up,  evidently 
to  hide  a  carefully-contrived  opening  in  the 
otherwise  dense  thicket. 

Through  this,  Silas  passed^  though  not  with- 
out considerable  difficulty,  the  twisted  creepers 
making  cunning  traps  for  his  feet,  and  the 
lancet-tipped  thorn  thrusting  forth  its  myriad 
arms  to  tear  him  as  ho  passed.  He  passes, 
however,  as  scarcely  seeing,  certainly  without 
heeding,  such  obstacles. 

What  a  wild  place ! 

A  broad  space  enough,  filled  with  gigantic 
fern*,  and  roofed  in  by  interlacing  boughs; 
such  a  scene  as  we  conjure  up  when  speaking 
of  those  "dark  Druidic  rites,"  when  super- 
stition's victim  shrieked  out  his  wretched  life 
^hin  the  wicker  cage.  Many,  many  times 
Sibis  had  visited  this  weird  spot,  and,  kneeling 
hi  the  fern,  taken  counsel  of  his  own  heart, 
while  he  prayed  for  one  who  was  far,  far  away. 
"  Uan*8  guilt  cannot  stretch  further  than  Heav- 
en's mercy,"  he  would  say  again  and  again. 


as,  with  his  clasped  hands  pressed  upop  his 
breast,  he  gave  way  to  an  agony  of  tears.  **  Is 
there  no  atonement  possible?"  And  then  ho 
would  reply  to  his  own  question  in  accents  of 
despair:  *'Ko,  no;  the  past  can  never  be 
undone ! " 

Cut  much  of  the  evil  d(mc  in  tlie  past  might 
be  remedied.  It  was  a  duty  he  owed  to  the  • 
caluminated  dead;  but  was  there  no  higher, 
stronger  duty  he  owed  to  the  guilty  living? 
Such  were  the  questions  he  had  asked  himself 
for  years,  kneeling  in  this  very  spot,  grouping 
darkly  into  Ixis  own  suffering  heart  as  the  nigl.t 
dews  ftll  upon  his  uncovered  head,  and  l!:o 
moaning  trees  took  up  and  repeated  one  to 
another  his  sobs  and  groans. 

For  years  the  one  dread  secret  had  remained 
the  silent  tenant  of  his  breast,  eating  into  t'.;e 
healthy  current  of  his  life,  like  some  foul, 
noxious  thing,  which  feeds  unseen  beneath  the 
folds  of  a  robe. 

But  now,  between  unhappy  Cain,  whose 
wandering  feet  had  known  no  resting-place  on 
earih,  and  the  human  law,  there  yawned  the 
wide  barrier  of  the  grave. 

He  would  speak.  For  her  sakcy  for  the  sake 
of  Maud  Willoughby,  if  for  no  other,  Silas 
would  speak  all  he  knew. 

This  should  be  his  last  visit  to  this  gloomy 
place^  this  place  of  secret  penance,  where  no 
eye  but  One  had  witnessed  his  suffering  and 
his  tears.  Tho  thing  once  rpoken,  the  spell 
which  had  bound  him  to  the  spot  would  bo 
broken,  and  he,  too,  would  quit  England,  to 
return  to  it  no  more. 

For  years,  no  other  feet  but  his  had  entered 
the  Deep  Hollow.  Superstitious  fears  had 
peopled  it  with  additional  horrors;  and  the 
boldest,  whether  keeper  or  poacher,  never  fal- 
lowed bird  or  beast  that  sought  sanctuary 
there. 

No  other  feet? 

Then  why  does  Silas  Goodeve  start,  and  with 
a  look  of  amazement  mingled  with  fear,  sur- 
vey the  trampled  fern  in  one  particular  spot. 

One  spot!  The  feet,  whether  of  man  or 
beast,  have  gone  everywhere. 

Here  a  narrow  path  has  been  forced  through 
the  fern  and  underwood,  winding  and  twisting 
in  and  out,  as  though  the  creature  ihr.t  mr.da 
it  had  doubled  and  turned,  "  trying  back,"  so 
to  speak,  upon  its  own  trail. 

Following  these  traces  with  a  wonderiLg 
gaze,  Silas  comes  upon  a  place  where  the  fern 
has  been  still  more  beaten  down,  as  though 
from  the  pressure  of  a  large  body  which  had 
rested  tliere,  possibly  to  sleep. 

**  An  animal  of  some  kind,"  snid  Silas,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief,  **  that  has  found  out  this  solilC 
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tary  place,  nnd  made  it  its  lair.  Yet  what 
animal?  There  are  no  deer  in  these  woods; 
and  even  if  there  were,  how  would  it  have 
passed  the  fence  ?  Yet  nothing  smaller  than 
a  deer  could  have  left  such  an  extensive  trace 
as  that." 

Cent  inning  .with  greater  minuteness  his  in- 
vestigations, Silas  follows  the  trail  through  the 
thick  underwood  —  towards  the  fence  itself, 
which  separates  the  Deep  Hollow  from  the 
other  portion  of  the  wood. 

"Tlicrc's  no  mistaking  about  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  animal  who  could  make  for  it- 
self so  broad  a  passage  as  this,  and  through 
puch  obstacles." 

A  footprint  down  here  in  the  soft  mud ;  and 
here  is  another,  and  many  others. 

All  doubt  vanishes  now. 

They  are  the  footprints  of  a  man. 

He  must  have  wrenched  a  portion  of  the 
woodwork  of  the  fence  aside,  and  crept  in  far 
enough  to  be  able  to  climb  the  trunk  of  this 
tall  tree ;  then  he  must  have  crawled  along  a 
branch,  and  dropped  himself  this  side  of  the 
thorn-bushes,  for  his  feet  have  left  an  impres- 
sion fixed  many  inches  down  in  the  soft  soil. 

"What  could  have  been  his  purpose  in  enter- 
ing a  place,  which,  as  under  a  ban,  all  others 
for  years  have  shunned? 

Was  ho  still  in  tlie  enclosure? 

No ;  for  Silas  can  distinctly  trace  the  foot- 
prints of  the  entering  and  retreating  feet. 

Light  as  a  deer,' Silas  springs  into  the  air 
and  gras^ps  an  overhanging  bough. 

Skilled  forester  as  he  is,  it  takes  him  but  a 
minute  to  descend  on  the  other  side,  to  pass 
through  the  gap  in  the  fence,  and  examine  the 
ground  beyond. 

The  footprints  again  for  a  few  yards  plainly 
visible,  then  stretches  out  the  soft,  velvet  grass, 
and  the  trail  is  lost. 

"  Some  poacher,  perhaps." 

This  was  Silas's  last  surmise,  to  which  he 
added  this  comment :  *'  lie  must  be  a  daring 
fellow,  whoever  he  is.  I  didn't  think  there 
was  man  or  boy  who'd  follow  hare  or  pheasant 
into  the  Deep  Hollow,  either  for  love  of  sport 
or  love  of  money." 

Then,  taking  from  a  compartment  of  the  tin 
case  he  so  constantly  carried,  a  hammer  and 
some  nails,  he  set  himself  to  work  to  repair 
the  broken  fence,  and  to  strengthen  it  as  well 
as  he  could. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


OBMSBY  I'OWERS. 


One  of  the  saddest  sights  to  be  met  with  in  a 
country  ramble  is  that  of  an  utterly  neglected 
house. 

Ormsby  Towers  was  a  neglected  house. 

There  arc  two  sorts  of  neglected  houses. 

The  haunted  house,  and  the  house  destitute 
of  inhabitants,  spectral  and  human. 

Ormsby  Towers  came  under  the  latter  cate- 
gory. 

It  was  a  long,  low  building,  flanked  by  iwo 
tall,  square  towers;  one  of  those  buildings 
which  look  neither  ancient  nor  modem,  and 
whose  chief  beauty  consists  in  the  clinging 
ivy  —  that  dark  green  robe  with  which  nature 
often  80  charitably  hides  the  deformities  of 
the  builder's  erection.  It  was  fronted  by  a 
damp  terrace,  extending  the  whole  Icngtii  of 
the  frontage,  ornamented  with  gouty  bains- 
trades,  and  uncouth  urns,  at  every  interval  of 
half-a-dozen  yards;  the  whole  patched  with 
mildew,  and  blotched  with  unsightly  stains. 

Ormsly  Towers  stood  bleakly  enough  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  Ormsby  Park;  and 
directly  in  front  of  it,  also  in  the  park,  was 
Ormsby  Church,  which,  being  still  more  over- 
grown with  ivy  and  mosses  than  its  neighbor, 
the  Towers,  was  a  far  more  jiicturesque  edifice  ; 
containing  a  nave  and  a  chancel,  one  or  two 
stately  mausoleums  of  bygone  Ormsbys — or, 
as  they  wrote  themselves  tlien,  d'Ormsbie;  and 
other  objects  which,  in  guide-book  phraseology, 
were  **  worthy  of  examination,"  —  especially  a 
statue  in  marble  of  a  certain  Hugo  d'Ormsbie, 
whom  time,  while  depriving  him  of  a  nose,  had 
draped  with  a  robe  of  cobwebs,  and  so  widened 
liis  mouth,  that,  as  he  fiiced  the  pulpit,  the 
aspect  he  presented  each  Sabbath  was  of  one 
who  listens  to  and  cx^oys  the  reading  of  a  mo?t 
jocular  treatise.  "  There  are  "  (we  still  quote 
the  guide-book)  "  many  valuable  brasses  in 
this  church,"  representing  still  earlier  mem- 
bers of  the  d'Ormsbie  family,  looking  very 
**  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,"  —  giving  the 
spectator  an  idea  that  they  had  all  been 
mangled,  or  fallen  victims  to  a  railway  acci- 
dent. 

If  ever  Ormsby  Towers  was  at  its  worst,  it 
was  on  the  night  its  owner  halted  at  the  "  Dog 
and  Duck,"  just  outside  Gatford,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  personally  introducing  himself 
to  Mr.  Adolphus  Scratton. 

No  better  description  of  the  night  in  ques- 
tion could  be  found  than  in  the  words  **  it  was 
a  wild  night." 

We  witnessed  i1^,„fiQnjpoeBi^em£nf  when  we 
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halted  with  Mr.  Cyril  outside  the  little  hostlery 
above  mentioned;  but  like  a  bad  boy  that 
grows  up  into  a  big,  blustering  bully  of  a  man, 
it  increased  its  unpleasantness  with  its  dimen- 
sions. « 

The  copper- colored  clouds  had  become 
inky  black ;  a  dark  tapestry,  stirred  by  a  howl- 
ing wind  and  embroidered  by  the  lightning, 
which,  at  short  intenrals,  tore  great  gaps  in 
the  darkness,  from  which,  as  from  those  gaps 
in  the  mountain  side  which  the  shepherds 
pointed  out  to  the  famous  Christian  pilgrims, 
blazeil  the  very  fires  of  the  pit. 

Now  and  then  the  forked  fire  would  leave  its 
vast  playground  to  hurry  down  and  strike  some 
great  tree  in  the  park,  that,  with  arms  uplifted, 
and  writhing  trunk,  was  shrivelled  up  like  a 
martyr  of  old  iu  a  shroud  of  flame. 

The  rain,  as  eager  to  escape  from  the  fierce 
war  above,  came  tearing  down,  beating  every 
weakly  thing  level  with  the  earth. 
■  The  wheezy  old  clock  in  Ormsby  Church 
Tower  had  proclaimed  to  its'  companion,  a 
great  platter-faced  owl,  that  it  was  twelve 
o'clock ;  even  then  liesitating  as  it  did  so,  as 
not  having  quite  made  up  its  feeble  mind  to 
the  fact,  when  Cyril  Ormsby,  who  had  arrived 
home,  threw  open  the  window  of  a  room  that 
bad  been  put  into  some  sort  of  order  for  his 
occupation,  and  looked  out  into  the  night  — 
not  with  tlie  hope  of  seeing  anything;  it  was 
too  dark  for  that.  He  must  have  had  sharp 
eyes,  indeed,  who,  between  the  pauses  of  the 
lightning,  could  have  seen  his  own  hand,  if 
held  out  at  arm's  length ;  but  when  the  mind  is 
ill  at  ease,  the  confinement  of  four  walls  with 
closed  windows  is  often  intolerable;  and  so, 
with  an  uncovered  head,  careless  of  storm  and 
rain,  he  looked  out  into  the  night. 

Only  an  hour  ago,  he  had  learnt  from  the 
old  couple  who  did  duty  as  housekeepers  at 
the  Towers,  of  Maud  Willoughby*s  illness. 

•*The  poor  young  lady  be  driftin*  away,  so 
they  say ;  a-fadin',  just  as  the  flowers  fade ; 
goin'  so  gradual,  that  often  afore  we  thinks 
them  dying,  they  are  dead." 

The  ancient  dame  gave  her  master  this  piece 
of  intelligence,  with  other  rambling  gossip, 
jumbling  it  up  in  her  brain  as  she  jumbled  up 
all  sorts  of  articles  in  her  pocket. 

But  when  she  saw  Cyril  Ormsby  start  back 
with  an. exclamation  of  horror,  and  saw  him 
sink  down  in  a  chair,  it  dawned  dimly  upon 
her  that  something  had  gone  wrong,  though 
wliat  that  something  was,  she  was  fax  from 
gnessing. 

"Tell  Stephen" — Stephe"n  was  the  dame's 
ion,  who  looked  after  the  stable-work  when 
there  was  stable- work  to  do  —  **  tell  Stephen  to 


resaddle  my  horse ;  I  must  return  to  Gatford 
at  once." 

"  Gatford ! "  almost  screamed  the  old  woman. 
*' La wk's-a- mercy  me!  Axing  your  pardon. 
Master  Cyril" — she  always  called  liim  Master 
Cyril,  since  she  first  nursed  him  as  a  child  — 
**but  you  must  be  stark  staring  mad!  Gat- 
ford! in  such  a  night  as  this?  Why,  there 
bcan*t  a  living  thing  but  what's  under  slieltc  r, 
or  should  be." 

**Hu8h,  hush,  Martha!"  said  Cyril,  firmly 
but  gently.  "I  know  my  own  business  best. 
It  is  necessary  that  I  see  Doctor  Cameron  to- 
night." 

"You  are  not  ill?  My  Stephen  will  go  at 
once,  if  that's  the  case." 

"  No,  no,  I'm  not  ill !  That  is,  it's  not  of  my 
own  health  I'm  thinking.  You  must  not 
trouble  me  with  questions,  but  do  as  I  desire. 
Let  my  horse  be  saddled  at  once." 

With  hands  upraised,  Martha  left  the  room ; 
for,  gentle  as  he  was  at  other  times  with  her, 
there  was  that  in  his  manner  now  which  ehe 
knew  must  be  obeyed.  When  blae  was  gone, 
Cyril  flung  open  the  window,  courting  the 
wind  and  rain  upon  his  throbljing  temples  and 
aching  eyes,  for  he  felt  like  one  fainting. 

"  Maud  dying !    It  cannot  —  it  must  not  be  I"  . 

At  the  moment  the  words  escaped  his  lips 
the  great  bell  of  the  court-yard  was  rung  by 
some  one  without  —  rung  loudly  as  by  a  firm 
hand. 

A  strange  time  for  a  visitor ! 

What  business  could  be  of  importance 
enough  to  bring  any  one  abroad  in  such  a 
night? 

At  once  Cyril's  thoughts  reverted  to  the 
news  he  had  just  heard,  and  a  chilly  terror 
almost  stopped  the  beating  of  his  heart. 

"She  is  dead!" 

To  rush  to  the  room-door,  to  open  it,  to 
traverse  the  corridor,  and  descend  the  back- 
stairs which  led  to  the  court-yard,  was  the 
work  of  a  minute  —  of  a  moment. 

The  housekeeper's  son  was  standing  on  the 
stone  flags  of  the  kitchen,  a  lantern  in  his 
hand,  the  light  of  which  fell  upon  the  figure 
of  a  man,  whose  garments  were  streaming 
with  wet;  the  water  fulling  from  his  clothes 
in  such  quantities  as  to  have  already  formed 
jn  widening  pool  at  his  feet. 

*'  Yes,  my  business  is  of  importance  —  of  the 
last  importance.  I  must  see  Mr.  Ormsby  to- 
night." 

These  were  the  words  Cyril  heard  as  he 
entered  the  kitchen ;  and  as  the  speaker,  hear- 
ing the  footfall,  turned  towards  him,  he  recog- 
nized by  the  pale  light  of  the  lantern  the  fac^ 

of  Silas  Goodeve.  (^  r^r>.i-i]r> 
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CHAPTER   XLVI. 

THE  PBEFACE  TO  THE  8ECBET. 

Ip  Cyril  Ormsby'a  surprise  was  great  at 
finding  the  midnight  visitor  to  be  Silas  Good- 
eve,  it  was  not  decreased  upon  hearing  the 
first  words  he  uttered  after  Cyril  had  addressed 
him  by  name. 

'*  Silas !  What  on  earth  brings  you  here  at 
such  a  time,  and  in  such  weather?" 

*' Urgent  business,  you  may  be  sure,  Mr. 
Ormsby.  So  urgent  that  I  would  not  for  a 
thousand  pounds  have  found  you  absent  from 
Jiorae  this  night!" 

**What  has  happened?  You  bring  bad 
news  from  Oakwoods,  perhaps?"  said  Cyril, 
in  a  voice  he  vainly  endeavored  to  make 
firm. 

**No,  no;  the  news  I  bring  —  "he  checked 
himself,  for  Stephen's  round  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  his  face,  while  old  Martha  advanced  a 
ftep  or  two  from  behind,  that  sIjc  might  hear 
the  better;  "the  news  I  bring  concerns  my- 
self most  of  all,  and  must  be  spoken  to  you 
alone." 

"Follow  me  into  my  room,  then.  I  have 
myself  business  of  importance  to-night,  but 
will  ppare  yon  a  few  minutes." 

"  Shall  I  saddle  your  horse  now,  sir?  "  de- 
manded Stephen,  touching  his  hair,  with  evi- 
dent disappointment,  as  his  master  was  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  kitchen. 

"  Now  I  why  not?  Saddle  him  at  once,  but 
keep  him  well  under  cover." 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  use?  "  and  old  Martha,  no 
less  curious  than  her  son,  made  a  movement 
as  to  follow  her  master. 

"  Certainly,  my  good  Martha ;  you  can  hold 
the  lantern  for  Stephen.  I  will  ring  should  I 
want  you." 

"And  now,  Silas,"  said  Mr.  Ormsby,  having 
regained  the  room  he  had  so  hastily  quitted  a 
few  minutes  before,  **  be  seated,  and  tell  me 
what  has  happened." 

But  Silas  remained  standing  by  the  table, 
without  heeding  the  invitation,  his  hand  grasp- 
ing tightly  the  back  of  a  chair,  his  eyes  fix«'d 
on  the  ground. 

The  bright  light  of  the  lamp  illuminated  his 
face,  and  again  Cyril  was  struck  by  its  strange, 
haggard  expression. 

The  eyes  were  sunken  and  darkly  rimmed, 
as  one  who  has  risen  from  a  long  sickness. 
The  cheeks  were  lividly  pale,  and  still  wet 
with  the  rain  which  glistened  on  his  brows 
and  dripped  from  his  hair,  while  the  lines  about 
the  mouth  were  deeply  graven,  as  such  lines 


are  always  graven  by  the  remorseless  chisel 
of  sorrow. 

Cyril  Ormsby  had  only  been  away  a  few 
weeks,  but  the  change  he  saw  in  Silas  Good- 
eve  seemed  the  work  of  as  many  years. 

**  You  have  been  ill,  Silas,"  he  said,  speak- 
ing very  kindly.  "  At  least,  I  find  you  much 
altered." 

"  Events  change  most  of  us,  Mr.  Ormsby, 
and  many  sorrows  hitve  come  crowding  upon 
me  of  late." 

**  I  shall  be  happy  if  I  can  lighten  them." 

Silas  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  I  am  h.ere  to  lighten  yours;  mine  are  be- 
yond the  power  of  man  to  remedy.  Miss  Wil- 
loughby  is  ill,  dangerously  ill." 

'*  I  was  told  so  fi>r  the  first  time  this  night, 
and  was  even  now,  when  you  arrived,  about  to 
ride  over  to  Dr.  CameronV  to  learn  how  much 
there  was  of  truth  in  what  I  heard." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Cyril  Ormsby  strove  lo 
hide  the  emotion  he  felt  from  his  companion  ; 
his  voice  trembled  in  spite  of  all  his  efiTurts  to 
render  it  firm,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  It  is  not  Dr.  Cameron  who  can  cure  Miss 
Maud.  She  is  dying  of  love,  Mr.  Cyril,  —  of 
love  for  you." 

Startled  out  of  his  forced  composure,  Cyril 
rose  hastily  to  his  feet,  whilst  his  face  fiushed 
crimson  to  the  very  temples. 

**  Silas  Goodcve,  I  must  forbid  you  to  men- 
tion Miss  Willuughby's  name  in  conjunction 
with  my  own,  or  that  of  any  other  man,  with- 
out her  consent." 

**  You  may  be  sure  her  name  will  never  be 
mentioned  by  me  otherwise  than  with  the 
greatest  respect ;  but  it  must  be  mentioned, 
together  with  other  names  whose  owners  were 
once  dear  to  us  both." 

"  To  whom  do  you  refer?  "  asked  Cyril,  with 
an  increasing  astonishment. 

"To  your  fjitherand  to  mine." 

Cyril  ^as  about  to  speak,  but  Silas  stopped 
liim  by  a  gesture  that  was  half  entreaty,  half 
command. 

"Our  interview  is  likely  to  be  a  long  one. 
Let  your  horse  be  unsaddled,  for  you  will  not 
leave  the  Towers  till  morning.  I  have  much 
to  say,  very  much,  that  concerns  Miss  Wil- 
loughby's  happiness  and  your  own." 

"Miss  Willoughby's?" 

Silas  smiled  a  sad  smile,  as  one  who  mocks 
himself,  "that  could  be  moved  to  smile  at 
anything." 

"  But  for  her  sake,  it  is  possible  my  tongue 
would  never  utter  what  you  will  hear  to- 
night." 

He  seated  himself  now,  and  leaning  his  fore- 
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head  upon  his  hand  so  as  to  screen  his  face 
from  the  light,  looked  steadily  at  Cyril. 
**  You  loved  your  father,  Mr.  Ormsby?  " 
"  What  a  question !  I  greatly  loved  my 
father,"  answered  Cyril,  more  and  more  sur- 
prised, and  beginning  to  think  that  his  visitor 
must  have  taken  leave  of  his  senses.  "  I 
greatly  loved  my  father  1  But  why  this  ques- 
tion now  ?  " 

*'  Whatever  your  love  for  your  father  might 
be,  it  could  scarcely  have  equalled  the  love  I 
bore  mine ;  for  you  were  rich,  surrounded  by 
all  those  luxuries  —friends  among  the  number 
— which  it  is  the  privilege  of  riches  to  pur- 
chase. It  has  been  said  that  when  poverty 
comes  in  at  the  door,  love  flies  out  at  the  win- 
dow. This  may  be  so  when  foolish  men  marry 
with  thoughtless  and  flirting  women,  but  it  is 
not  so  when  the  ties  are  stronger.  To  have 
suffered  together  is  but  to  have  added  another 
rivet  to  the  sacred  chain  tliat  links  heart  to 
heart.  I  was  but  a  cliild  when  my  father  fought 
his  last  battle  against  Fate  before  leaving  Eng- 
land foiever;  but  I  was  old  enough  to  know 
his  sufferings,  and,  as  far  as  a  child  could  do,  I 
shared  them.  I  had  no  mother;  he  was  all 
the  world  to  me ;  and  I  loved  liim  with  all  my 
heart." 

'*  In  that  case,  why  not  have  accompanied 
him  when  he  quitted  England?  Was  not  the 
love  shared  between  you  ?  " 

**  It  was  shared.  It  was  I  who  rcfusv  d  to 
follow  my  father,  — refused  him  obedience  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life.  My  aunt.  Mrs. 
Mathewes,  offered  me  the  shelter  of  her  roof; 
and  I  accepted  it,  with  an  eager  grati- 
tude." 

**  But  why  so?  Pray  do  not  think  that  I 
have  the  wish,  or  that  I  arrogate  to  myself 
the  right,  to  question  you ;  for,  as  yct^  I  fail 
to  see  how  aught  that  you  have  said  can  inter- 
est me  or  Miss  Willoughby  —  always  except- 
ing the  interest  I  take  in  your  welfare." 

There  was  a  decanter  on  the  table,  half-full 
of  wine.  Silas  stretched  his  hand  out  towards 
it;  and  without  asking  leave,  or,  indeed, 
appearing  conscious  of  his  own  action,  filled 
a  tumbler  to  the  brim  with  the  generous 
fluid,  and  drank  it  off,  Cyril  looking  on  in  mute 
astonishment,  so  different  was  the  Silas  before 
him  from  the  Silas  he  had  known  so  short  a 
time  ago. 

**  You  love  Miss  Maud  Willoughby ;  and  if 
u::y  lovo  Could  reach  her  deserts,  you  love  her 
as  slic  deserves  to  be  loved ;  but  would  it  of- 
tend  you  greatly,  Mr.  Ormsby,  if  I  said  that  I 
—  Silas  Qoodeve,  a  mere  peasant,  in  fact  —  a 
banchba'.-k,  as  you  see  —  also  love  her?" 
**  lie  is  mad !  —  he  must  be  mad ! "  thought 


Qyril ;  and  SiUis  read  his  thought  —  read  it  as 
clearly  as  though  the  tongue  had  uttered  it,  or 
the  hand  had  written  it  on  paper. 

"You  think  me  mad  that  I  should  even 
utter  Miss  Willoughby's  name  in  conjunction 
with  my  own;  but  there  are  many  kinds  of 
love.  The  love  that  seeks  —  nny,  demands  a 
return ;  and  tlio  lovo  —  the  dog's  love  —  which 
asks  for  nothing  but  permission  to  follow,  to 
crouch,  and  to  adore." 

"  My  good  Silas,  I  would  not  willinirly  say 
anything  that  might  wound  you ;  but  had  you 
felt  it  your  duty  to  tell  me  this,  —  a  mistnkcn 
duty,  be  assuied,  —  surely  the  time  is  ill- 
chosen  ;  and  you  will  forgive  me  —  n:iy,  you 
must  forgive  me  —  if  I  bring  this  interview  to 
an  end,  and,  for  this  night,  at  least,  rcflise  to 
hear  more." 

"And  you  would  have  me  remain  silent?  " 
"  For  your  own  sake,  — yes." 
Silas    raised  his  head,  and  for  .the  first  time 
spoke  vehemently,  almost  with  passion. 

"  My  own  sake !  It  is  for  her  sake  that  I 
am  here !  It  is  in  my  power  —  and  in  my  power 
only  —  to  remove  the  heavy  weight  that  is 
crurhing  down  her  young  life,  and  to  let  in 
light  where  there  is  now  darkness  and  de- 
spair." 

"  In  yours?  Surely,  you  are  dreaming, 
Sibs?" 

**  I  have  been ;  but  I  would  now  thrust  from 
me  tlic  hideous  nightmare  of  a  secret  which 
has  opprcissed  me  for  fifteen  years." 
"  Fifteen  years !  " 

Cyril  Ormsby,  who  had  quite  concluded  that 
he  had  to  do  with  a  madman,  and  was  turn- 
ing over  in  his  mind  how  first  to  soothe  him, 
and  then  to  get  rid  of  hiiii  —  that  is  to  say, 
place  him  under  the  guardianship  of  Stephen 
and  his  father,  while  he,  Cyril,  proceeded  to 
carry  into  effect  his  original  determination  of 
riding  into  Gatford,  and  seeing  Doctor  Came- 
ron ;  but  Silas's  mention  of  a  secret  tliat  had 
oppressed  him  for  the  last  fifteen  years  caused 
a  sudden  change  in  Mr.  Ormsby's  intentions ; 
and  for  the  first  time  abandoning  the  careless 
attitude  of  one  who  listens  without  greatly 
heeding  what  he  is  listening  to.  he  fixed  upon 
Silas'."  pale  face  eyes  of  eager  curiosity.  And 
no  wonder. 

Fifteen  years  ago !  There  lay  the  core  of 
the  mystery  he  had  devoted  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  penetrate.  Was  it  possible  that, 
while  seeking  the  clue  far  and  wide,  it  might 
be  found  here,  within  reach  of  his  hand,  so  to 
speak? 

"  Of  what  secret  do  you  speak,  Silas?  " 
There  was  no  tremor  in  SilasV  voice  aa  he 
replied :  —  ^  t 
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•*The  secret  concerning  the  death  of  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby." 

'*  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  terrible 
mystery  ?  " 

"Yes." 

The  word  was  uttered  so  quietly,  that  Cyril 
Ormsby,  even  thougli  ho  heard  it,  could 
scarcely  believe  his  ears. 

**Then  you  know  my  father  to  be  inno- 
cent?" 

"  I  know  your  father  to  be  innocent." 

"  And  you  can  prove  it?  " 

**  I  can  prove  it." 

In  his  excitement,  Cyril  liad  risen  and  ajj- 
proached  Silas ;  he  now  grasped  his  hands  in 
both  of  his,  and  spoke  in  accents  of  hopeful 
entreaty. 

'*  If  you  can  prove  it,  you  will  prove  it.  I 
know  you  too  well  to  doubt  that,  Silas.  You 
say  you  loved  your  fatlior;  think,  then,  of  t!ic 
memory,  the  calumniritcd  memory  of  mine. 
For  my  sake,  speak  what  you  know." 

For  the  first  time  there  was  a  dark,  almost 
menacing  look  in  Silas  Goodcve's  eyes,  as  he 
raised  them  to  the  other's  f.ice. 

**You  are  a  man,  and  sorrow  is  nian*s  birth- 
right. Had  your  happiness  alone  been  con- 
cerned, my  lips  on  this  matter  would  have  re- 
mained silent  till  doomsday.  What  I  do  is  for 
a  woraan*o  sake.  It  is  a  bitter  cup  I  am  about 
to  drain,  but  I  shall  not  hesitate,  and  it  shall 
be  drained  even  to  the  dreg3." 

lie  paused  pome  moments,  as  collecting 
courage  to  begin  t!ie  story  he  had  to  tell. 

I'lie  effort  was  a  powerful  one,  yet  though 
the  lips  quivered,  and  at  times  t!ie  eyes  grew 
dim,  the  voice  never  faltered,  so  strong  was 
the  resolve  ho  had  come  to,  so  noble  was  the 
feeling  which  dictated  his  going  to  the  end 
with  the  terrible  task  he  had  set  himself. 

'*  We  arc  alone  here?  " 

**  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  I:^  there  no  possibility  that  we  can  be  over- 
heard ?" 

**  There  is  no  such  possibility." 

Still  Silas  hesitated. 

"  What  I  am  about  to  say  is  said  of  my  own 
free  will.  It  is  for  me  to  speak,  or  to  be  silent, 
at  my  choice ;  but  a  life  more  precious  to  mo 
than  aught  else  on  earth  hangs  in  the  balance, 
and  I  speak." 

"  Speak,  then,"  cried  Cyril.  **  Speak,  I  im- 
plore you  I " 

**  Upon  one  condition." 

**  Name  it." 

**  Swear  to  me,  upon  your  honor  as  a  gen- 
tleman, that,  once  having  spoken,  you  will 
consent  to  the  conditions  I  lay  down  before  you 
make  public  what  I  have  to  tell." 


Cyril  hesitated. 

"  You  ask  me  to  give  a  promise  in  the  dark 
Is  that  fair?  How  can  I  bind  myself  to  any- 
thing, knowing  nothing?" 

**  Knowing  everything,  suppose  I  should 
determine  to  speak  nothing?  " 

"I  could  call  in  iht*  law." 

"Mention  the  law  again,  Mr.  Ormsby,  and„ 
I  quit  this  house  at  once,  leaving  you  to  grapp 
at  shadows,  and  no  wiser  than  I  found  you. 
The  law !  In  what  have  I  infringed  its  codo 
of  right  and  wrong?  In  nothing.  The  t-lue 
you  seek  I  hold;  stretch  forth  your  hand  to 
grasp  it  without  my  leave,  and  it  is  broken  for- 
ever." 

Could  this  be  Silas  Goodeve?  The  voice, 
usually  as  soft  and  musical  as  the  voice  of  a 
woman,  was  stern  almost  to  harshness,  .nnrl 
the  eyes  (lashed  both  menace  and  defiance. 

Acjiiin  the  thought  occurred  to  Cyril  OrmsSy 
that  he  had  to  do  with  a  madman.  "In  any 
ease,  I  will  humor  him,"  ho  thought.  Then 
.'jpeaking  alou<l.  he  said,  "  I  will  do  nothinji? 
without  your  consent.  As  you  are  hero  vcl- 
untari.'y,  I  inu.*t  presume  such  information  as 
you  possess  yc.i  intend  me  to  use." 

*'I  do.  The  n?cd  i3  pressing,  or  I  should 
not  bo  here  on  such  a  ni^^ht  as  this.  Kn:)wing 
her  danger,  I  d.:re  no:  k  t  ano*  her  night  psss 
without  making  tlic  only  elTort  that  can  save 
her.  Yet  for  hours  I  have  paced  about  your 
park,"  —  and  he  made  a  gesture  with  his  hand 
towards  the  window,  —  *'  fighting  tl:o  demen 
in  my  breast,  and  praying  for  strci^gth  sr.fli- 
cient  to  crov^s  your  thrcsliold.  I  know  not 
how  the  struggle  would  liave  ended,  but  that 
suddenly,  as  I  was  gazing  up  at  this  window, 
it  was  thrown  open,  and  I  saw  you  look  out 
into  the  night.  It  was  as  though  you  had 
called  to  me,  and  I  obeyed  the  call." 

There  was  a  wild  dash  of  rain  against  the 
casement  as  he  spoke,  and  the  fierce  howling 
of  the  wind,  which  had  somewhat  abated  its 
violence,  recommenced,  blustering  and  roar- 
ing with  redoubled  energy,  a«?  having  gathered 
an  increase  of  strength  from  the  interval  of 
rest. 

**  A  fearful  night  to  be  abroad  in,"  said 
Cyril,  with  a  pitying  glance  at  the  other's 
water-soaked  garments. 

*'  And  yet  you  were  about  to  brave  its  vio- 
lence," returned  Silas,  with  the  same  sad 
smile  we  have  before  described. 

In  obedience  to  an  invitation  of  Cyril's,  he 
had  again  filled  his  glass  with  wine,  but,  thi<? 
time  only  wetting  his  lips,  he  repLiccd  it  on 
the  table,  saying,  "You  will  remember  it  ii 
for  her  sake  I  am  here !  " 

Cyril  inclined  his  head  in  token  of  assent. 
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Again  there  was  a  pause  of  marked  irresolu- 
tion on  Silas's  part,  which  he  broke  by  asking 
abruptly,  "You  were  absent  from  England 
when  yoMT  ftither  died  ?  *' 

**  I  was  at  school  in  Paris." 

'^  We  must  have  been  near  about  ^he  same 
age  at  the  time,  yet  how  wide  the  difference 
that  fate  had  made  between  us !  Misfortune 
attended  me  almost  at  ray  very  cradle.  I  had 
scarcely  opened  ay  eyes  upon  the  world  when 
I  got  the  hurt  which  caused  me  to  be  thus  mis- 
shapen ;  "  and  by  a  slight  backward  movement 
of  liis  hand  he  indicated  his  deformed  shoul- 
der. 

**  I  slipped  from  my  father's  nrms,  and  fell ; 
he  was  standing  by  my  mother's  cofQn  at  the 
time,  his  heart  filled  with  despairing  grief,  his 
eyes  blinded  by  tears.  His  agony,  so  my 
aunt,  Mrs.  Mathewes,  told  me,  was  awful  to 
witness,  for  he  thought  he  had  killed  me,  and 
I  was  the  one  charge  entrusted  to  him  by  my 
poor  mother,  as  she  passed  away  from  tltis 
earth.  I  was  only  stunned,  however,  and  soon 
recovered.  It  was  only  afterwards  they  found 
out  that  I  must  have  injured  myself  by  strik- 
ing ag:iinst  one  of  the  trcsscls  upon  which  my 
mother's  coffin  rested,  for  my  shoulder  grew 
out,  as  you  see. 

•*  Nothing  went  well  with  my  father  after  my 
mother's  death,  lie  was  a  man  of  fierce,  al- 
most of  ungOTcrnable,  temper;  though,  while 
she  lived,  her  gentleness  and  his  excessive 
lore  kept  it  in  check.  When  she  was  gone, 
all  restraint  was  gone  also.  lie  speculated, 
and  a  man  rigidly  honest  himself,  and  utterly 
free  from  guile,  became,  as  you  may  imagine, 
the  easy  dupe  of  others.  He  took  to  drinking ; 
not  that  he  was  a  drunkard,  far  from  that,  but 
with  such  a  temper  as  his,  always  brooding 
over  his  wrongs,  and  flashing  up  at  the  suspi- 
cion of  an  insult,  every  drop  of  alcohol  that 
passed  his  lips  was  adding  fuel  to  an  ever- 
burning, if  hidden  fire. 

'*  It  was  about  this  time  he  became  involved 
in  a  dispute  with  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby.  It 
was  one  of  those  disputes  which  a  friendly  ar- 
bitration and  a  little  forbearance  on  either 
side  would  have  speedily  sctilL-d.  The  arl)i- 
trator  called  in  was  Daniel  Sera t ton,  who,  as 
it  now  appears,  only  fanned  the  flame  for  pur- 
poses of  his  own ;  and  as  to  forbearance  on 
cither  side,  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  too 
proud  to  make  concession  to  one  whom  he 
looked  np;m  simply  as  a  serf,  whom,  in  the 
good  old  days,  so  much  regretted  by  men  of 
his  class,  he  would  have  had  strung  up  to  the 
nearest  tree  for  daring  to  dispute  his  will. 
My  father's  pride,  however,  was  quite  equal 
to  his,  and  words  ran  high  between  them,  while 


if  either  showed  a  disposition  to  concede  aught 
to  the  other,  that  rascal  Scratton  was  ever 
there  to  whisper  in  the  ear,  and  carefully  blow 
the  dying  sparks  again  into  a  blnze.  Acting 
on  Scratton's  advice,  my  father  rushed  into 
law;  I  need  not  tell  you  Mr.  Ormsby,  witli 
what  result.  When  a  poor  man  goes  to  law 
with  a  rich  one,  in  nine  cases  out  often  he  suf- 
fers the  fate  of  the  earthen  pot  in  the  fahK*.  and 
is  smashed  to  pieces  against  his  more  metallic 
adversary.  It  was  my  father's  fate,  at  tmy 
rate. 

"  To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  law-suits,  for 
the  one  had  engendered  several,  my  fatlier 
raised  money  upon  his  land  —  upon  everything, 
in  fsict.  It  was  but  putting  off  the  evil  dny. 
The  crash  came  at  last,  and  he  was  ruined." 

"  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  my  father, 
and  the  cruel  charge  brought  against  him  ? " 
asked  Cyril,  who  had  been  listening  with  mucli 
inward  impatience  to  the  somewhat  cor.imon- 
place  misfortunes  of  the  elder  Goodeve  —  mis- 
fortunes which,  even  by  his  son's  statement, 
were  in  great  part  brought  obout  by  himself. 

**  Have  patience,  Mr.  Ormsby.  Most  of  the 
great  events  of  life  are  led  up  to  by  degrees. 
Tor  what  we  call  accidents,  there  arc  unseen 
causes,  which  have  been  slowly  preparing  the 
unlooked-for  result.  The  little  trail  of  powder 
tiiat,  like  a  dark  thread,  is  lying  unregarded 
at  our  feet,  drop  but  a  spark  upon  it  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  it  shall  scatter  a  whole 
household,  nay,  a  dozen  households,  into  hope- 
less ruin.  So  it  is  with  the  dark  passions  that 
thread  the  hearts  of  men :  the  train  is  always 
laid  charged  with  the  deadly  elements  of  de- 
struction, and  who  shall  say  when  the  spark  will 
fall?  What  you  have  heard,  Mr.  Ormsby,  is 
but  a  necessary  preface  to  the  story  I  have  to 
tell  —  the  story  which  must  be  told;  though 
would  to  Heaven  ! "  —  and  he  raised  his  chisped 
hands  with  a  gesture  of  despair  —  "it  could  be 
uttered  by  other  lips  than  mine ! " 

There  was  another  pause,  but  not  of  long 
duration.  The  spasm  of  agony,  so  to  sjjcak, 
passed  away,  and  Silas  Goodeve,  with  u  su- 
preme effort,  that  was  itself  a  heroism,  ngaiiu'd 
calmness  sufficient  to  tell  the  ttory ;  a  n.irra- 
tive  often  interrupted  in  its  course  by  ques- 
tions and  observations  from  tliu  appalled  anil 
astonished  listener;  but  we  shall  give  it  with 
but  few  such  interruptions,  relating  the  facta 
as  they  were  told  by  Silas  in  nearly  unbroken 
narrative,  in  order  not  to  try  too  far  the  pa- 
tience of  our  readers. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 


THB   SECRET  TOLD. 


**Mif  father  loved  me,  and  I  returned  his 
love  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  young,  lonely,  and 
affectionate  heart,"  Silas  recommenced,  after 
the  pause  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter.  *'  I 
was  too  young  to  thoroughly  comprehend  his 
sorrows,  hut  that  he  had  sorrows  I  knew ;  and 
Heaven  knoM's  how  often  I  prayed  tliatl  might 
he  ahlc,  some  day,  to  take  my  share  of  his 
hurdens. 

*'  That  prayer  was  soon  to  be  granted;  too 
soon,  as  you  will  see. 

"  My  father's  troubles,  and  frequent  absen- 
ces from  home,  left  me  pretty  much  to  myself. 
I  lived  the  life  of  a  wild  thing,  wandering 
hither  and  thither  as  my  fancy  changed,  choos- 
ing always  the  most  lonely  spots,  and  leading 
a  life  as  free  as  that  of  any  forest  animal. 
Happily  for  me,  I  could  read  and  I  could 
write.  My  father  had  a  bookcase,  which  he 
had  well  stocked  in  happier  times,  and  its  con- 
tents were  eagerly  deiwured  by  me.  A  book 
was  the  only  associate  of  my  wanderings ;  and 
often  I  would  spend  the  night  in  some  roman- 
tic dell,  canopied  by  leaves,  and  companioned 
by  delicious  dreams.  A  solitary  life  for  a 
boy,  but  it  was  the  happiest  I  have  known . 

**  Meanwhile,  the  ruin  which  had  been 
threatening  my  father  so  long,  closed  in  upon 
lum,  leaving  no  loophole  for  escape. 

**I  have  read  somewhere  of  an- imprisoned 
man,  who  saw  his  dungeon,  by  sonie  hidden, 
devilish  contrivance,  narrowing  day  by  day. 
Struggle  as  he  might,  the  four  walls  crept 
nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other ;  no  power 
that  he  could  use  —  and  he  strove  with  all  the 
strength  of  desperation  —  could  keep  them 
back. 

**  My  father  was  in  that  man's  position.  He 
fought  against  his  powerful  foes ;  but  in  vain. 
A  hidden  mechanism  was  here  also  at  work; 
and  he  grew  mad  with  striving  —  ceaselessly 
striving,  and  always  in  vain. 

**  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  at  all  times  a  se- 
vere man,  was  doubly  hard  upon  my  father 
now  that  the  world  had  gone  ngainsi  him,  and 
he  held  this  turbulent  Samson,  shorn  of  his 
locks,  so  thoroughly  in  his  power.  With  such 
men  as  Sir  Hugh,  an  independent  man,  if  a 
poor  man,  belongs  at  once  to  what  is  termed 
by  them  the  *  dangerous  classes.'  His  pride 
is  an  insult  to  theirs ;  his  assertion  of  freedom, 
in  thought  and  action,  a  thing  that  must  be 
*  put  down,'  as  revolutionary,  and  *  setting  a 
bad  example.' 

*'  I  read  the  account  of  the  inquest  upon  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  —  read  it  when  my  father 


was  no  longer  in  England ;  and  from  that  1 
learned  the  meaning  of  a  mark  I  saw  upon  my 
father's  face  the  day  before  Sir  Hugh  met  his 
death  in  the  woods." 

**  You  do  not  mean  —  "  cried  Cyril,  aghast; 
then  stopped,  for  Silas  fixed  his  teeth  hard, 
and  drew  a  long  and  painful  breath,  as  one 
resolved  to  keep  down  all  show  of  passion. 

"I  mean  that  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  looked 
upon  all  those  beneath  him  as  dogs,  and  treated 
them  accordingly.  The  night  after  I  saw  that 
shanicful  mark  upon  my  father's  face,  I  was 
wandering  in  the  woods,  as  usual  It  was 
near  midnight,  but  the  moonbeams  were  every- 
where sadd'.'ning  all  things  with  the  silent  sor- 
row of  their  light.  I  had  no  idea  of  returning 
home,  hut  was  making  my  way  down  towards 
the  Deep  Hollow,  a  favorite  resting-place  of 
mine,  wlu-n  I  was  startled,  by  the  sharp  report 
of  a  gun.  Startled,  but  not  greatly  alarmed  — 
for  Sir  Hugh's  harsh  administration  of  the  in- 
iquitous game-laws  had  made  many  poachers, 
and  I  judged  that  one  was  abroad  to-night. 

"I  was  far  too  well-known  to  fear  danger 
to  myself;  and  though  the  sound  came  from 
where  I  was  bound  to,  I  kept  on  my  way 
calmly  enough.  Though  without  fear,  I 
deemed  it  wise  to  take  the  precaution  of  re- 
connoitring the  ground  before  showing  myself. 
So,  creejung  through  the  thicket  which  par- 
tially surrounded  the  Deep  Hollow,  I  peeped 
cautiously  down  to,  sec  what  was  going  on 
among  the  ferns. 

**  Great  Heaven !  why  did  I  live  to  see  it? 
How  could  I  live  after  having  seen  it? 

"There,  stretched  upon  his  hack,  motion- 
less, his  amis  thrown  wide,  the  moonlight 
streaming  upon  his  upturned  face,  lay  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby ;  while,  with  the  pistol  still 
in  his  hand,  beside  him  knelt  —  my  father!" 

And,  with  a  burst  of  emotion,  Silas  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands. 

Pale  as  death  himself,  and  with  every  nerve 
quivering  with  excitement,  Cyril  Ormsby 
started  to  his  feet. 

*'  Your  father !  — j'our  ftither ! "  he  repeated, 
looking  wildly  down  at  the  crouching  figure 
of  Silas,  as  one  who,  hearing,  refuses  to  be- 
lieve the  evidence  of  his  ears.  **Tlien  Ricli- 
ard  Goodeve  was  the  murderer  of  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby?" 

In  a  voice,  broken  by  sobs,  Silas  made  re- 
ply:— 

"It  was  by  my  father's  hand  the  baronet 
met  his  death. 

"And  you  tell  me  this?  —you  ?  " 

"I  am  here  to  do  justice  to  the  living. 
Richard  Goodeve  has  long  since  been  num* 
bered  with  the  de^d.^!^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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"Bead!" 

There  was  something  of  the  father's  spirit 
in  the  son,  and  his  eyes  flashed  through  his 
tears  as  they  met  those  of  Cyril  Ornisby  bent 
upon  him  wonderingly. 

•*  Were  I  not  assured  of  that,  what  tortures 
tliink  you  could  have  drawn  the  secret  from 
me  ?  As  a  boy,  I  kept  it  locked  in  my  breast ; 
aa  a  man,  I  speak  it  now,  because  from  man's 
judgment  or  justice,  if  you  will  call  it  so, 
Richard  Goodeve  has  naught  to  fear." 

•*Did  you  speak  to  your  father,  when  — 
when  you  saw  him  on  that  fatal  night?  " 

**Fear,  horror,  I  know  not  what,  riveted  me 
to  the  spot.  It  would  have  been  a  relief  to 
me  to  have  screamed — to  have  wept — to  have 
uttered  some  cry — to  havp  been  able  to  make 
some  movement;  but  I  lay  as  one  paralyzed — 
as  one  dead  —  almost  as  dead  as  that  terrible 
still  figure  by  which  my  father  was  kneeling. 
I  saw  my  father  thrust  the  pistol  back  into  his 
bosom,  and  lift  up  the  head  of  Sur  Hugh.  He 
lifted  it  up  very  gently,  and  placed  it  upon 
his  breast.  I  heard  him  call  the  baronet  by 
name,  at  first  in  a  low  voice,  and  then  frantic- 
ally, in  tones  of  wild  entreaty,  imploring  him 
to  open  his  eyes,  to  utter  but  one  word ;  but 
the  lips  were  locked  in  that  awful  silence  that 
in  this  world  would  never  again,  by  them,  be 
broken.  Suddenly,  he  replaced  the  dead 
man's  head  down  among  the  crushed  and 
broken  fern,  and  started  to  his  feet.  There 
was  a  crashing  as  of  one  forcing  a  passage 
through  a  neighboring  thicket,  and  a  man 
emerged,  not  into  the  light,  but  where  the 
shadow  lay  thickest. 

**  I  heard  him  utter  a  cry  of  surprise  and 
alarm,  and  saw  my  father  advance  towards 
him,  the  pistol  once  more  grasped  in  his 
hand.  I  remember  no  morp,  but  that  the 
spell  which  had  bound  me  to  the  place  was 
broken  by  the  cry  of  the  third  man.  I  leaped 
to  my  feet,  and  without  looking  behind  me, 
turned  and  fled. 

"I  took  no  thought  as  to  the  path,  or  in 
what  direction  my  headlong  flight  was  di- 
rected ;  but,  as  I  was  about  to  dart  across  an 
open  space  among  the  trees,  a  murmur  of 
voices  caused  me  to  pause,  and  turn  aside, 
but  not  before  I  had  recognized  through  the 
branches  the  cloaked  figure  of  Lady  Wil- 
lougliby.     Her  companion  was  your  father.*' 

** My  father!" 

"  Your  father,  Mr.  Percival  Ormsby.  I 
hurried  away,  caring  for  nothing,  thinking  of 
nothing,  but  the  dreadful  horror  I  had  left 
behind  me  in  the  deeper  recesses  of  the  wood ; 
but  as  I  turned,  I  heard  Lady  Willoughby 
say,  *•  1  ime  presses  I    Another  day,  and  the 


help  may  come  too  late  ! '  And  then  she  men- 
tioned something  about  the  riii^k  she  ran  in 
meeting  him  without  Sir  Hugh's  knowledge, 
but  that  the  necessity  for  her  doing  so  was 
great. 

"How  I  arrived  home  is  a  mystery  to  me 
now;  but  I  did  get  home  somehow;  and, 
creeping  to  my  bed,  lay  trembling,  awaiting 
my  father's  return  in  an  agony  of  doubt  and 
fear." 

Silas  paused,  as  if  overwhelmed  at  the 
memories  he  had  conjured  up;  and  then,  to 
hide  his  emotion ,  rose  hurriedly  from  his 
chair. 

Cyril  Ormsby  never  moved,  but  sat  like  a 
figure  of  stone,  watching  the  other,  as  for 
some  moments  he  silently  paced  the  room. 

*^  Morning  had  dawned  when  a  heavy  foot- 
fall announced  my  father's  return. 

**I  made  no  movement  from  my  room  to 
welcome  him,  nor  did  he,  as  was  his  custom, 
seek  me ;  but,  for  nearly  an  hour,  I  heard  him 
walking  up  and  down  the  room  beneath  mine, 
which  was  his  sleeping-chamber.  That  he 
was  talking  to  himself  I  know,  for  I  could 
catch  the  sound  of  words  without  being  able 
to  distinguish  their  meaning. 

"Would  he  never  stop  that  monotonous 
walk  ?    Never !  —  never !  —  never ! 

"  I  must  have  fallen  asleep  from  sheer  fa- 
tigue, and  slept  for  some  time,  when  his 
strong  voice  sounded  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
that  led  to  my  room,  summoning  me  to  de- 
scend immediately. 

"  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  obeyed  the 
summons,  not  only  with  reluctance,  but  with 
fear. 

"  I  found  him  seated  before  an  old  bureau, 
piled  up  with  papers  —  law-papers ;  for  every- 
thing connected  with  the  lands  had  been 
neglected  but  those;  and  I  well  remember 
how  he,  the  once  hale  and  active  farmer, 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  busy  among 
his  men  in  tlie  fields,  would  sit  crouched  over 
the  desk  half  through  the  night,  striving  to 
sift;  a  meaning  and  a  hope  out  of  the  mass  of 
writing,  most  of  which  was  in  the  crabbed 
hand  aficcted  by  those  parasites  who  swarm 
upon  an  otherwise  healthy  tree,  and  derive 
their  nourishment  from  the  law. 

**  My  father  was  very  pale,  and  I  saw  by 
his  face  and  dress  that  he  had  not  slept. 
Very  pale,  but  otherwise  there  was  no  out- 
ward show  of  the  awful  torture  that  I  knew  he 
was  sufiTering  within. 

"  He  rose  as  I  entered,  and  advanced 
towards  me. 

"  •  Why,  Silas,  lad,  you  were  not  used  to  bo 
so  heavy  a  sleeper.    J!,yft.|i§,wi_fjar^jm-=' 
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great  news,  too.  What  think  you  of  quitting 
this  fariDi  in  a  few  days  from  this,  and  seeking 
a  better  land,  at  least  for  the  poor  man, 
across  the  salt  water?' 

'*  I  made  no  answer  to  this  question,  and 
my  father  went  on. 

**  *It  is  not  we  who  arc  quitting  our  home; 
it's  our  home  that  is  quitting  us.  There's  a 
rascally  money-lender  that  takes  possession 
—  that  is,  lie  threatens  to  take  possession  — 
this  very  day,  and  so  leave  us  without  a  roof 
to  cover  us.  But  a  man  is  not  confined  to 
one  spot,  or  the  world  would  never  have  been 
made  so  wide.  What  say  you,  Silas ;  are  you 
prepared  to  accompany  me? ' 

<'  lie  said  this  lightly,  but  I,  who  knew  him 
so  well,  saw  at  once  that  the  lightness  was 
affected,  and  that  ho  eyed  me  curiously  and 
anxiously  while  speaking. 

*'  *  You  will  go,  my  brave  Silas  ? ' 

"*No!' 

"  *  No? ' 

***I  will  remain  here,*  I  replied;  *I  can 
work  —  I  will  work  —  but  do  not  ask  mo  to  go 
with  you !  * 

"  *  Silas !  is  it  possible  that  you,  too,  will 
desert  me  in  my  misfortunes?  * 

**Hc  came  towards  me,  and  had  almost 
touched  me  with  his  hand,  but  I  sprang  back 
with  an  exclamation  of  horror. 

"  *  Father  I  father !  don't  touch  me !  * 

**  *  Not  touch  you !  what  da  you  mean?  *  he 
asked. 

"  *  I  was  out  in  the  woods  last  night!  * 

**  *  And  saw  me?* 

"  ^  I  saw  you  and  him,  down  in  the  Deep 
Hollow !  * 

**0  Heaven  I  I  shall  never  forget  the  face 
he  turned  upon  me  as  I  uttered  those  words. 
There  was  no  anger  in  his  look  —  simply  an 
unutterable  despair. 

•*  He  sunk  into  a  chair,  and  for  many  min- 
utes no  words  were  uttered;  and  when,  at 
last,  his  lips  opened,  it  was  to  utter  these 
words :  '  Silas,  my  life  is  in  your  hands. 
You  nmst  not  judge  me  too  harshly,  my  son. 
I  have  been  sorely,  sorely  tempted.' 

"No  other  words  passed  between  us  that 
morning.  In  the  evening  of  that  day,  by  my 
father's  own  wish,  I  quitted  the  farm,  to  find  a 
home  with  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Mathewes.  I  saw 
my  father  once  again  before  he  quitted  Eng- 
land. We  parted  with  many  heartfelt  and 
bitter  tears.  But  of  what  avail  was  regret  ? 
Both  of  us  would  have  died  —  oh  I  so  gladly 
have  died  —  could  we,  by  death,  have  undone 
ihc  tiling  that  was  done.  It  was  not  to  be. 
"We  pal  ted,  and  in  this  world  I  was  fated  to 
see  him  no  more.*' 


**  And  jou  heard  the  accusations  heaped 
upon  others,  and  never  tpoke  of  this?**  sail 
Cyril. 

**Put  yourself  in  my  place,  Mr.  OrmsUy, 
and  would  you  have  done  so?  The  worst  that 
man's  calumny  cari  do  stops  at  the  grave. 
Your  father  was  dead  —  would  yon  have  had 
me  murder  mine?** 

Moved  by  a  generous  and  manly  impulse, 
Ormsby  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  Silas 
grasped  it  in  both  of  his. 

*'  It  is  for  her  sake  I  have  spoken  now ;  for 
my  sake,  deal  charitably  with  the  memory  of 
one  who  has  passed  away,  and  pity,  if  you 
cannot  forgive.*' 

Tlien.  regaining  the  same  strange  calmness 
which  he  had  kept  so  little  broken  throughout 
this  trying  scene,  Silas  drew  from  a  pocket  a 
folded  and  closely- written  paper. 

**  All  that  I  have  said,  you  will  find  here 
carefully  written  down,  and  signed  by  myse'.f. 
You  will  communicate  all  —  yes,  all  —  to  Miss 
Fancourt,  and,  according  as  her  judgment 
shall  direct,  to  Miss  Willoughby.  The  one 
stipulation  I  make  is  this  —  that  one  week  shall 
be  permitted  to  elapse  before  that  confession 
Is  made  public.  Before  that  time  has  elapsed 
I  will  have  arranged  to  quit  this  place  —  for-, 
ever." 

No  verbal  promise  was  given;  but  when 
Cyril  again  pressed  Silas's  hands,  the  latter  felt 
that  it  was  with  the  cordial  grasp  of  a  friend. 

The  other  paper  which  Silas  produced  was 
that  concerning  his  fathers  shipwreck  and 
death.  Then  the  two  men,  so  different  in  posi- 
tion, j'et  so  strangely  linked  together  by  cir- 
cumstances, drew  their  chairs  closer  together, 
and,  in  low,  confidential  tones,  talked  through 
a  greater  part  of  the  waning  night. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


Tub  story  was  told,  but  only  one  portion  of 
the  mystery  was  unravelled. 

If  Percival  Ormsby  was  guiltless  of  the 
crime  laid  to  his  charge,  as  he  most  asruredlj- 
was,  and  as  the  paper  Cyril  now  held  in  his 
hand  would  most  thoroughly  prove,  the  f.ict 
of  his  being  in  the  wood  with  Lady  Wil- 
loughby had  yet  to  be  explained  away. 

Th;it  Cyril  half  suspected  the  reason  which 
had  brought  them  together  on  that  night,  the 
reader  is  already  aware;  but  6Ut«pic-on  is  not 
proof,  and  it  was  hut  a  slender  clue  lie  held  in 
his  hand.     Yet,  after  the  astounding  revela- 
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tion  he  had  jast  heard,  he  was  justified  in 
cherishing  the  brightest  hopes  that  the  dark 
clouds  which  )  jid  settled  bo  heavily  down  upon 
the  names  of  Willoughby  and  Ormsby  were 
rapidly  passing  away. 

'  It  was  agreed  that  Cyril  should  ride  over  to 
Oakwoods  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and,  see- 
ing Miss  Fancourt,  communicate  to  her,  under 
the  same  restriction  imposed  upon  him  by 
Silas,  the  contents  of  the  paper  he  now  held. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  Doctor  Cameron 
should  be  taken  into  the  secret  —  a  task  which 
Silas,  noble  in  his  self-sacrifice,  undertook  to 
perform  himself. 

The  storm  had  passed  away,  and  the  first 
streaks  of  a  sickly  dawn  were  visible  in  the 
sky  as  Silas,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ormsby,  de- 
scended into  the  court-yard.  Martha  had  long 
ago  retired  to  bed,  and  they  found  Stephen 
fast  asleep  among  the  straw  of  the  stable,  and 
near  the  horse,  which,  by  his  master's  com- 
mand, had  been  so  hastily  saddled  the  previous 
night. 

It  took  him  some  time  to  rouse  him  from  his 
sleep,  and  a  much  longer  time  to  shake  into 
him  some  glimmering  of  sense.  Tliis  being 
done  at  last,  Cyril  bade  him  lead  the  horse  out 
of  the  stable. 

*•  You  bean*t  going  to  ride  him  now,  surely," 
said  the  man. 

•*  No ;  but  Mr.  Goodeve  is."  Then  turning 
to-  the  latter,  he  said,  as  Stephen  sulkily  led  the 
horse  out  of  the  stable,  "  I  insist  that  you 
ride  home  at  once,  and  take  some  of  the  rest 
yon  so  greatly  need.  I  will  meet  you  to-mor- 
row, at  the  hour  appointed,  at  Doctor  Cam- 
eron's; but  now,  and  always,  count  me  as 
your  friend.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sacrifice 
you  have  made;  nor,  be  assured,  will  she,** 

He  wrung  Silas's  hand  hard  as  he  spoke,  and 
there  were  tears  in  both  these  strong  menls 
eyes  as  they  parted. 

*'  A  noble  heart ! "  thought  Cyril,  as  he 
looked  after  Silos  as  he  galloped  away  and 
disappeared  in  a  bend  of  the  park  road.  '*  A 
man,  who,  under  happier  circumstances,  would 
be  capable  of  great  things." 

**  He  is  worthy  of  her,"  reflected  Silas,  as  he 
rode  swiftly  homewards.  **  If  any  man  is 
vorlhy  of  her,  he  is."  Then  his  thoughts  re- 
verted to  other  things ;  to  the  strange  intrusion 
into  the  Deep  Hollow,  and  to  the  motiveless 
destruction  of  the  fence;  also,  he  tliought, 
with  a  growing  bitterness,  over  the  cruel  ca- 
price of  fortune  which  had  token  such  a  man 
as  Daniel  Scratton  by  the  hand,  and  placed 
liim  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  while  so  many 
better  and  more  deserving  men  were  toiling 
hopelessly  below. 


It  was  still  gray  dawn  when  lie  readied  \\U 
own  home;  and  satisfying  himself  by  a  gl.inco 
that  the  inmates  were  all  a^leop,  or  :it  least 
that  no  one  was  stirring,  ho  dismounted,  and 
after  leading  the  horse  round  to  a  stable  in 
the  rear  of  the  premises,  and  sccin;*  to  its 
comfort,  he  retraced  liis  steps  to  the  front, 
feeling  in  his  pocket  for  the  key  that  opened 
the  door  of  the  outbuilding  which  constituted 
his  study,  workshop,  and  sleepinjj-roora  com- 
bined. He  was  so  lo«t  in  thou<;1it  t'.iat  he  had 
not  heard  a  quick  but  stealthy  footstep  behind 
him. 

He  was  stooping  down  to  insert  the  key  into 
the  lock,  when  a  hand  was  laid  heavily  upon 
his  shoulder. 

"Hush I — don't  ppoaki  I  have  awaited 
your  return  since  nightfall.  It  is  I,  Silas,  my 
son ! " 

Swift  as  light.  Silos  turned  upon  the  speaker, 
a  man  in  rough,  coarse  garments,  with  a  felt 
h4it  slouched  down  upon  his  forehead,  and  a 
thick  beard  covering  the  lower  part  of  his 
face. 

The  voice  would  have  been  enough  to  have 
proved  the  identity,  without  the  horrified 
glances  which  Silas  cast  upon  the  stranger's 
bronzed  and  hnggard  face. 

lie  uttoi*ed  no  cry,  but  reeled  back  against 
the  door  he  was  about  to  open  as  one  who  has 
received  a  stab  or  a  pistol-bullet. 

**  Can  the  grave  give  up  its  dead?  " 

It  seemed  so;  for  in  the  man  standing 
bodily  before  him,  witli  one  hand  graspinpf  his 
shoulder,  while  the  forefinger  of  the  other 
was  raised  in  earnest  warning,  Silas  Goodeve 
recognized  his  father. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 

ALIVE  I     ^ 

Auve! 

Richard  Goodeve  alive  I 

No  wonder  that  Silas  doubted  the  evidence 
of  his  own  senses,  and  stood  shuddering  and 
terrified;  his  eyes  fixed,  his  tongue  paralyzed, 
and  all  power  of  movement  suspended;  feel- 
ing as  one  who  looks  upon  a  being  of  another 
world,  a  spectre  newly  risen  from  the  grave. 

"  Silas !  Surely,  time  and  suffering  have 
not  so  changed  me,  that  my  own  son  docs  not 
recognize  me?" 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  living  man  that  spoke, 
and  it  was  the  voice  of  Richard  Goodeve. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  not  refuse  me  a  few 
days'  shelter  beneath  your  roof  ?  "   pwQJp 
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"Rhcltcr! — yes,"  gasped  Silas,  speaking 
as  one  in  a  dream.  **But  not  here;  no,  no, 
not  here  !  that  would  be  impossible." 

**  Why  so?  I  have  wandered  far  and  widQ, 
and  return  at  last  to  the  place  where  I  was 
born,  and  who  shall  say  me  nay  if  you  sny  yes  ? 
My  sojourn  in  this  place  will  be  of  the  shortest, 
but  home  is  home ;  and  old  scenes  draw  us  back 
to  them  with  the  strength  of  a  magnet.  I 
have  escaped  many  dangers,  and  seen  much  of 
the  world ;  but,  before  facing  the  battle  of  life 
Again,  I  wished  to  touch  your  band,  and  look, 
possibly  for  the  last  time,  on  your  face,  my 
son  —  my  son  I "  and  he  extended  his  hands 
wistfully  towards  the  half-fainting  Silas. 

"  You  have  seen  no  one  as  yet  —  no  one  be- 
longing to  these  parts?"  whispered  Silas, 
passing  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  which  was 
damp  with  agony. 

"  Not  a  soul  whom  I  remember  to  have  seen 
before.  Besides,  if  you,  Silas,  failed  to  rec- 
ognize me,  I  may  safely  defy  recognition  else- 
where." 

By  this  time,  Silas  had  opened  the  door  of 
his  laboratory  or  workshop,  and  both  father 
and  son  entered  the  apartment. 

"You've  a  snug  place  here,"  said  Richard 
Goodevo,  throwing  a  quick  glance  around. 
"Are  these  stuffed  animals  of  your  own  pre- 
paring?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  these  herbs  and  plants  of  your  own 
gathering?" 

"Yes.  By  such  means  I  have  supported 
myself  and  others  for  many  years." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  You  had  always  a 
taste  for  such  things.  And  now  I  must  ask 
you  to  give  me  something  to  eat  and  drink, 
for  I  have  not  broken  my  fast  since  noon  yes- 
terday." 

He  flung  himself  into  a  chair  as  he  spoke, 
and  it  needed  no  very  close  observation  to-per- 
ceive  how  utterly  exhausted  he  was. 

Silas  hastened  to  open  a  small  comer  cup- 
board, from  which  he  took  a  spirit  decanter, 
about  half  full  of  brandy,  which,  together  with 
a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  tumbler,  he  placed  on 
the  table. 

"I  will  come  back  with  some  food  directly. 
When  my  return  home  is  uncertain,  before  the 
family  retire  to  rest,  some  sort  of  refreshment 
is  generally  laid  out  for  me." 

He  quitted  the  room  by  the  inner  door 
which  communicated  wiih  the  house,  and  soon 
returned,  bringing  with  him  a  small  tray,  upon 
which  wore  the  remains  of  a  home-cured  ham, 
cheese,  butter,  and  a  loaf,  which  he  also  placed 
liefore  his  father,  who,  seizing  the  knife  and 


fork,  commenced  eating  with  a  ravenous  ea- 
gerness sufficiently  indicative  of  a  long  fast. 

During  the  short  time  of  his  son's  absence 
from  the  room,  "Richard  Goodeve's  first  care 
was  to  see  to  the  fastenings  of  the  outer  door ; 
but  it  was  already  locked,  and  the  key  had 
been  withdrawn  by  Silas  on  their  first  en- 
trance. 

Returning  to  the  table,  Richard  filled  the 
tumbler  half  full  of  raw  spirit,  and  tossed  it 
down  his  throat  as  though  he  were  drinking 
water. 

"Ha!"  he  said,  drawing  a  long  breath  of 
satisfaction.  "  It  puts  fresh  life  in  a  man ;  but 
for  that  I  should  have  been  dead  long  ago! " 

Ho  replaced  the  empty  tumbler  upon  the 
table,  and  again  glanced  round  the  room. 

"  To  think  of  my  Silas  having  done  all  this. 
But  he  was  always  a  -clever  lad  —  a  very  clever 
lad.  A  bit  of  a  doctor,  too,"  he  went  on,  as  he 
examined  a  row  of  phials  that,  carefully  stop- 
pered and  filled  with  various  colored  liquids, 
were  arranged  upon  the  chimney-piece. 

Some  bore  written  labels  of  their  contents, 
which  were  principally  the  subtle  juices  of 
various  plants,  many  of  them  of  a  poisonous 
character.  He  rrad  them  over  carelessly; 
then,  returning  to  the  table,  resumed  his  seat, 
having  again  recourse  to  the  spirit  decanter. 

Poor  Silas !  what  his  thoughts  were  as  he 
stood  in  the  darkened  kitchen,  hurriedly  plac- 
ing tlie  food  he  found  upon  a  tray,  may  be  im- 
agined, but  cannot  possibly  be  described- 
It  is  said  that  drowning  men,  in  the  moment 
of  their  extromest  peril,  summon  up,  in  one 
swift  panorama  of  light  and  shade,  all  the 
events  of  their  past  lives.  In  his  mental 
agony,  so  it  was  with  Silas  at  this  sudden  ap- 
parition of  his  father,  so  long  believed  to  be 
dead.  The  whole  of  the  vague  past  took  form 
again  —  a  form  so  huge  and  terrible,  that  Silaa 
cowered  before  it  as  before  a  doom  where  re- 
sistance was  impossible. 

Then  came  the  awful  knowledge  that  the 
secret  —  upon  the  safe-keeping  of  which  his 
father's  life  depended  —  the  secret  which,  em- 
bittering his  whole  existence,  he  had  yet  held 
so  hermetically  sealed  in  his  breast,  vjas  a 
secret  no  longer;  that  Richard  Goodeve  had 
been  proclaimed  as  a  murderer,  and  so  pro- 
claimed by  his  own  son ! 

How  could  Silas  unsay  the  words  that  were 
spoken?  And  what  end  would  denial  serve  in 
face  of  the  evidence  now  in  the  keeping  of 
Cyril  Ormsby  —  that  confession  written  and 
signed  by  himself? 
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CHAPTER  L. 


A  REYEUITION. 


His  hunger  appeased,  Richard  Goodcvc, 
leaning  back  in  his  cliair,  gazed  steadfastly  on 
his  son,  who  stood  leaning  by  the  chimney,  his 
arms  folded,  his  eyes  bent  sadly  on  the  Hoor. 

"  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  household 
here  is  awake?" 

"  An  hour  at  least, **  was  the  answer  given 
in  a  low  voice,  and  the  eyes  still  bent  on  the 
ground. 

"We  have  plenty  of  time  for  a  talk,  then, 
though  my  story  is  soon  told.  My  letters, 
till  within  tlie  last  twelve  months,  have  kept 
you  well  informed  as  to  my  movements.  My 
last  announced  how,  having  conquered  a  for- 
tone,  when  least  expected,  I  had  chartered  a 
vessel,  the  Petrel,  to  carry  me  and  my  worldly 
goods  to  New  York.  It  was  lost  as,  of  course, 
you  heard." 

"  The  newspapers,  both  American  and  Eng- 
lish, announced  its  total  loss,  with  all  hands,'* 
laid  Silas,  still  without  looking  up. 

"  Including  Mr.  Owens,  tlio  owner  of  the 
ship,**  added  his  father,  with  a  laugh.  "  I 
turned  over  a  file  of  papers  a  few  days  ago,  and 
read  an  account  of  the  shipwreck.  We  struck 
upon  the  reefs,  and  every  living  soul  was 
swallowed  up  but  one  —  myself  The  man  who 
most  deserved  drowning  —  the  Jonah  of  the 
ship  —  I  was  saved." 

''  And  for  twelve  months  you  have  left  me 
in  ignorance  of  this !  *'  moaned  Silas. 

"  A  negligence  soon  explained.  Just  before 
the  ship  got  among  the  breakers,  a  great  wave 
washed  me  off  the  deck.  Luckily  I  had  suffi- 
cient presence  of  mind  to  grasp  a  hencoop ; 
and  so  the  hencoop  and  I  went  over  the  side 
together.  We  floated  clear  of  the  reef,  some- 
how ;  and,  though  half-stunned  by  the  water, 
and  much  bruised,  I*had  still  strength  enough 
to  crawl  on  the  top  of  the  hencoop,  and,  with 
my  neckerchief  and  braces,  fasten  my  left  arm 
and  one  of  my  logs  securely  to  the  wood-work. 
How  long  I  floated,  and  in  what  manner  I  was 
bruised  and  beaten  by  the  waves  that  awful 
night,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  I  must 
have  lost  consciousness  hours  before  I  was 
picked  up,  for  I  was  miles  away  from  the 
treacherous  reef  when  I  again  opened  my  eyes 
to  find  myself  upon  the  dei-k  of  an  American 
vhalcr,  bound  for  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  The 
captain  was  short  of  men,  three  being  down 
vith  scurvy;  he  had  no  intention  of  putting 
in  at  any  port,  and  was  not  likely  to  disturb 
his  plans  on  my  account.  He  made  me  an 
•ffer  to  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  siok  meuf 


wilh  double  pny  r.nd  double  rations,  for  I  had 
told  him  of  my  loss,  and  cf  my  former  position. 
There  was  no  need  to  take  niucli  time  for  re- 
flection. I  knew  that  I'd  lost  everything,  and 
that  to  be  well  treated  it  was  niy  dj;y  to  make 
myself  useful.  I  iicccptcd  tlic  captain's  ofTer 
wilh  gratitude,  and  for  months  and  niont'.is  wo 
turned  our  backs  upon  the  solid  earth,  and 
cruised  in  the  vast  hunting-grounds  of  the  An- 
tarctic seas.  "Wcgot  back  at  last,  liowover;  but 
being  knocked  about  sadly,  put  into  Charles- 
ton for  repairs,  it  being  as  much  as  we  could 
do  to  keep  the  battered  old  tub  above  water, 
and  save  its  valuable  ca^o.  TVc  hadn't  been 
three  days  in  port,  but  that  I  had  the  Jonah's 
luck  again,  being  laid  upon  my  back  with  yel- 
low fever. 

'*  My  captain  behaved  like  the  honest  man 
he  was.  lie  saw  mo  comfortably  housed  in 
the  hospital;  and,  knowing  that  I  was  an 
Englishman,  lodged  all  the  money  I  had 
earned,  and  a  little  nest-egg  of  dollars  beside, 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  consul,  for  ray 
sole  use  and  benefit.  It  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore I  came  round  again.  When  I  did,  I  rose 
up  from  my  sick-bed  with  a  strange  craving 
for  home  —  to  see  once  more  the  scenes  in 
which  my  boyhood  and  manhood  had  been 
passed.  I  prayed  that  my  life  might  be  spared 
yet  a  little  longer,  that  I  might  hear  your  voice 
again,  Silas ;  nnd  look,  even  though  but  for  a 
brief  minute,  upon  your  face,  my  son.*' 

Silas's  eyes  were  still  bent  on  the  floor,  but 
the  tears  fell  from  them  thick  and  fast. 

His  father,  after  a  short  pause,  continued  to 
speak,  though  in  a  sadder,  lower  voice  than 
before :  — 

**  I  was  not  penniless  when  I  arrived  in 
London.  I  am  not  penniless  now.  But, 
though  I  have  trayelled  over  an  ocean  to 
satisfy  an  irresistible  craving,  an  unconquer- 
able desire  to  revisit  this  place,  no  soontr  did 
I  find  myself  on  English  soil,  than  I  hesitated 
for  days  before  I  decided  upon  taking  the 
journey;  and,  when  I  did  set  out,  I  luitcred 
upon  the  roads ;  for, as  bifore  said,  I  travelled 
on  foot,  and  at  each  direction-post  debated 
whetlier  to  turn  back  or  go  forward." 

Without  looking  at  his  son,  Hichard  Good- 
eve  again  half-filled  the  tumbler  with  brandy, 
but  this  time  adding  the  same  quantity  of 
water. 

'^  I  came  across  Denton  Heath,  being 
directed  to  this  cottage  by  a  shepherd's  boy  I 
met  over  by  the  other  side ;  but  another  lad, 
herding  sheep  down  by  St.  Bridget's  Hill,  told 
me  that  yon  had  left  early  in  the  morning,  and 
that  when  you  went  into  Gatford,  it  was  nigh 
sure  you  wouldn't  return  till  erening,  if  then!  p 
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So,  desiring  ta  see  no  one  —  no  one  but  you  — 
I  passed  the  dijy  fts  I  have  passed  many  and 
many  a  day,  long  years  before,  out  on  the 
heat!i.*' 

"yather,"  — for  the  first  time,  Silas  ad- 
vanced to  the  table,  and  taking  the  one  other 
chair,  seated  himself  opposite  to  Richard  Good- 
eve,  —  "  father,  you  did  not  remain  on  Denton 
Heath;  you  visited  the  Silvery  Wood,  and 
i^pent  a  portion  of  your  day  in  tJie  Deep  Hol- 
low." 

Richard  Goodeve  started  to  his  feet. 

"  How  do  you  know  that?  I  have  been 
watched !  I  must  have  been  watched,  or  how 
conld  you  have  known  that?  " 

'*  I  was  there  also,"  replied  Silas,  sadly. 

"  You ! " 

**  But  after  you  had  left  the  place.  I  traced 
your  footsteps,  not  knowing  them  to  be  yours, 
to  where  they  were  lost  in  the  wood;  and  my- 
self mended  the  broken  fence,  through  which 
you  had  entered  " 

"What  brought  you  to  that  place?"  de- 
manded Goodeve,  after  a  pause. 

**  Prayer  I"  was  the  quiet  answer.  "For 
years  I  have  prayed  there,  for  us  both," 

"To  what  end?"  asked  Goodeve,  harshly. 
**  There  arc  some  things  in  this  world  that  are 
best  forgotten." 

"  There  are  some  things  that  can  never  be 
forgotten,*'  replied  Silas,  sadly ;  **  or  why,  after 
fifteen  years'  absence,  should  your  first  visit 
have  been  paid  to  that  fatal  place?" 

"  I  came  to  see  you ;  you  were  away,  and  — 
and  —  well,  I  suppose  it  was  curiosity  that  took 
me  there.  Waking  and  sleeping,  I  have  had 
that  place  before  my  eyes  for  fifteen  years; 
whether  in  my  hammock,  or  walking  my  weary 
wjitch  in  the  far-off  Southern  seas,  my  mind 
was  always  there ;  and  in  the  lapping  of  the 
wave  against  the  ship's  sides,  or  the  monoto- 
nous histling  of  the  morning  breeze  among 
her  rigging,  I  heard  the  rippling  of  the  little 
water-course  among  the  ferns  in  tlic  Deep 
HdIIow,  and  the  soughing  of  the  branches  that 
roofed  it  in.  Yes,"  continued  Richard  Goodeve, 
more  ns  communing  with  himself  than  speak- 
ing to  his  son,  —  "there  was  no  shutting  it  out ; 
sooner  or  later,  it  was  fated  that  I  should  look 
upon  tlie  place  again,  and,  kneeling  on  the  spot 
where  she  knelt  that  night,  shed  bitter,  bitter 
tears  of  agony  and  remorse."  And,  for  the  first 
time,  the  conscience-tortured  man,  giving  free 
vent  to  his  emotion,  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  rocked  himself  backwards  and  for- 
wards ;  his  paroxysm  of  grief  now  the  more 
severe  from  the  efforts  he  had  previously  made 
to  snppress  it. 

There  is  at  all  times  a  something  awftil  in 


the  sudden  outburst  of  an  ungovernable  grief 
on  the  part  of  a  strong  man;  b"t  Richard 
Goodeve  was  no  longer  the  same  man  who,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  story,  we  saw  as 
stubborn  of  will  as  he  was  powerful  of  frame. 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  furioup,  ghost- 
like look  about  lum ;  his  features  were  thin  and 
pinched ;  while  his  eyes,  once  softill  of  fire  —  a 
fire  too  often  fed  by  fierce  outbursts  of  anger 
—  had  a  wandering,  vague  expression ;  a  hope- 
less, haggard  look,  as  though  the  mind,  tor- 
mented within  itself,  took  but  little  heed  of 
things  around. 

But  the  paroxysm  of  grief  soon  passed  away, 
and  Richard  again  addressed  his  silent,  sorrow- 
ful son. 

"Does  she  live?  Tell  me,  Silas,  th.it  aho 
lives,  and  that  she  is  happy  in  the  love  and 
companionship  of  her  child?" 

"  She  died  years  ago,  happily  unconscious  of 
both  the  present  and  the  past." 

Richard  Goodeve  groaned. 

"  And  her  daughter  —  does  she  live  ?  ** 

Silas  made  no  answer  in  words,  but  bowed 
liis  head  in  token  of  assent. 

"  Happy  ?    Happy,  I  hope." 

"She  is  ill — dying,  it  is  feared;  dying  of 
love." 

"  Poor  child  I  Heaven  be  thanked,  no  act  of 
mine  has  brought  about  this  sorrow ! " 

There  was  intense  pity  in  Silas's  eyes,  as  he 
looked  upon  his  father's  face,  and  read  the  hope 
his  next  words  were  to  kill. 

"  The  daughter  of  Lady  Willoughby  love« 
the  son  of  Mr.  Percival  Ormsby  I " 

With  a  cry,  Richard  Goodeve  pushed  back 
his  chair  from  the  table,  and  his  two  hands 
resting  on  his  knees,  gazed  at  his  son,  as  one 
who  hears,  but,  while  he  hears,  doubts  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses. 

When  he  spoke,  which  was  not  for  some 
minutes,  it  was  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  It  is  not  possible  she  could  have  known  of 
the  —  sad  story  ?  " 

She  was  brought  up  abroad,  by  a  maiden 
aunt,  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  everything 
connected  with  the  past  history  of  her  family ; 
but  the  chapter  of  accidents  brought  about 
events  little  dreamed  of  by  those  who  had  her 
guardianship.  She  met  Mr.  Ormsby,  nnd  her 
heart  was  irrevocably  his  before  she  learned 
the  dreadful  barrier  which  the  world  had 
erected  between  them." 

"  How  did  she  learn  it  ?  " 

"  From  the  tongue  of  an  irritated  fool ;  an 
idiot,  with  scarcely  sufficient  brains  to  make 
him  answerable  for  the  misery  he  had  caused. 
The  whole  truth,  as  far  as  he  knew  it,  was  told 
her  by  the  son  of  Daniel  Scretton." 
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*•  Scratton !  He  is  still  living,  then,  and 
prosperous  of  course !  Some  men  — and  Scrat- 
ton  is  one  of  them — are  sure  to  thrive.  Though 
I,  of  all  others,  have  no  right  to  speaJc  ill  of  him, 
for  he  stood  my  friend  often  and  often,  when 
others,  who  promised  more,  forsook  me  in  my 
time  of  need." 

"He  your  friend!"  exclaimed  Silas,  indig- 
nantly. "  Daniel  Scratton  was  never  a  friend 
to  any  one  but  himself.  You  listened  to  tliat 
man's  advice,  and  were  ruined ;  and  it  is  out 
of  such  ruins  that  these  usurers  build  up  their 
wealth.  He  has  an  estate  now,  and  a  large 
one  —  Scratton  Park  he  calls  it ;  and  through 
hb  agent,  one  Yerulam  Gritt,  a  disgraced  at- 
torney from  London^  he  trades  on  the  necessi- 
ties, and  grinds  the  faces,  of  the  poor." 

**  Who — who  did  you  say  ?  "  asked  Goodeve, 
again  starting  from  his  chair.  '  *  Vcrulam  Gritt, 
the  agent  for  I3aniel  Scratton  I  Since  when?  " 

"The  roan  has  been  settled  some  six  or 
seven  years,  at  most,  down  hero,"  replied 
Silas ;  "  but  report  says  that,  very  many  years 
before  that,  Scratton,  not  satisfied  with  his 
gains  in  Gatford,  had  picked  up  this  fellow,  — 
taking  him  out  of  a  debtor's  prison,  I  believe, 

—  and  placed  him  in  an  office  as  an  adver- 
tising money-lender,  to  use  him  as  a  shield,  be- 
hind which  he  himself  lent  money  at  rates  of 
almost  fabulous  interest." 

"  Great  Heaven !  Who  told  you  this  ?  " 
"  The  man  himself  hinted  a  portion  of  it  to 
those  who  repeated  it  to  me;  for  it  appears 
that  even  a  worm  writhes  at  times  under  the 
heel  of  the  master,  and  mutters  of  what  he 
could  do  if  he  chose.  I  have  an  old  news- 
paper, with  otl\er  rubbish,  in  that  press,  which 
contains  what  Gritt  declares  was  one  of  his 
patron's  advertisements  by  which  he  used  to 
draw  the  unwary  into  his  net.  Poor  Brandy 
Cropley  gave  it  to  me,  for  Brandy  Cropley  was 
one  ofthe  victims  of  X.  Y.  Z.,  you  may  be  sure. 
But  what  is  the  matter?   You  are  ill.    Father 

—  father !  He  has  fainted ! " 
And  so  it  was. 

As  his  son  spoke,  a  veil  was  suddenly  lifted 
which  had  hitherto  concealed  much  of  the  past. 
The  scales  fell  from  Richard  Goodeve's  eyes, 
and  the  light  rushed  into  his  brain  so  vividly 
that  his  very  reason  staggered  beneath  the  sud- 
den shock.  Everything  about  him  seemed  to 
reel  and  swim.  He  felt  as  he  had  felt  when 
overwhelmed  by  the  angry  waves  at  sea ;  and 
stretching  out  his  arms,  in  a  vain  endeavor 
to  grasp  at  something  for  support,  he  came 
hesrily  to  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  LI. 


FATHEB  AND   BON. 


When  Richard  Goodeve  came  to  himself, 
his  son  was  bending  over  him,  stanching  the 
blood  that  fiowed  from  a  wound  in  his  fore- 
head, he  having,  in  falling,  struck  his  temple 
against  one  of  the  many  cases  of  specimens 
that  were  ranged  about  the  room. 

The  wound  was  slight,  and  its  result  rather 
beneficial  than  otherwise;  for  the  flow  of 
blood,  together  with  some  drops  which  Silas 
poured  from  a  phiaL  into  his  father's  mouth, 
recovered  him  almost  instantly. 

His  first  words,  upon  return  to  conscious- 
ness, were  these :  — 

**He  still  lives,  you  say?  Tliis  man!  this 
man!  —  my  friend^  Daniel  Scratton — lives, 
prosperous  and  happy?  You  said  veiy  prosper- 
ous ?  I  care  not  now  what  becomes  of  me ; '  but 
I  am  glad  that  he  has  climbed  so  high.  Yes ; 
I  thank  Heaven  for  that  I  " 

He  stretched  out  his  arms  as  he  spoke ;  and 
opening  and  shutting  his  hands,  clenched  them 
savagely  together,  as  though  he  held  in  that 
nervous  grasp  tlie  throat  of  an  enemy.  Sila» 
shuddered ;  for  in  those  sternly-knitted  brows 
and  close-set  teeth  he  recognized  the  same  ex- 
pression of  fierce  resolve  whi(ih,  fifteen  years 
ago,  had  so  alarmed  him  when  he  alluded  to 
the  scar  on  his  father's  face  in  tlie  Silvery 
Wood. 

'*But  a  few  days  since,  when  I  landed  at 
Liverpool,  I  looked  upon  myself  as  little  less 
than  mad,"  Richard  Goodeve  went  on;  "but 
the  feeling  was  strong  upon  me  —  far  too 
strong  to  be  mastered  —  to  see  the  old  places, 
and  my  son's  face,  once  again.  It  was  a  wild' 
fancy,  as  I  deemed  it  then ;  but  now  I  see  that 
the  hand  of  Fate  was  in  it,  and  that  it  was  or- 
dained that  Richard  Goodeve  and  Daniel 
Scratton  should  meet  once  more." 

*'  To  what  end  can  such  a  meeting  tend  but 
your  own  destruction  ?  Father!  father  I"  cried 
Silas,  clasping  his  hands  in  all  the  agony  of 
despair;  **can  you  have  forgotten  the  past?" 

With  the  same  fierce,  tiger-like  glare,  Richard 
turned  upon  his  son,  but  the  anger  which 
burned  in  his  breast,  which  flashed  from  his 
eyes,  had  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

"The  past?  Forget  it?  Why,  for  fifteen' 
years  I  have  dragged  it  about  with  me ;  as  a 
man,  1  remember  somewhere  to  have  read  of, 
was  tied  to  a  corpse,  and  then  sent  adrift  with 
the  terrible  witness  of  his  guilt  ever  looking 
over  his  shoulder.  The  only  difi*erer.ce  be- 
tween that  man  and  myself  was  this  ^  that  the 
dead  body  of  the  Past  clings  to  me- now  at  it 
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has  clung  to  mo  always  —  to  rot  away,  never, 
never,  never  more ! " 

Silas  was  greatly  shocked  when  again  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  his  father's  brain  was  un- 
settled. The  moment;  that  idea  possessed  him, 
he  became  doubly  anxious  for  his  parent's 
safety. 

His  safety  I  After  what  had  passed  between 
Silas  and  Tyril,  was  it  still  possible  to  secure  it? 

There  was  but  one  way;  and  that  was,  to 
induce  Richard  Goodeve  to  leave  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Gatford  at  once. 

How  to  do  this  was  the  difficulty,  for  how 
could  Silas  muster  sufficient  courage  to  stand 
up  here,  under  his  own  roof,  and  say  to  his 
father,  **T,  the  son  you  love,  the  one  person 
you  have  risked  your  life  to  see,  have  betrayed 
you"? 

Could  he  undo  the  work  of  the  past  night? 

For  one  week  he  knew  that  the  confession 
he  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  Cyril  Ormsby 
would  not  be  made  public. 

Much  might  bo  done  in  a  week.  The 
danger,  then,  was  not  so  immediately  pressing, 
if  he  could  induce  his  father  to  remain  in 
concealment  till  some  steps  could  be  taken  to 
ensure  his  safety. 

But  how  was  it  possible,  short  of  a  con- 
fession of  betrayal,  to  convince  Goodeve  of  his 
danger? 

As  yet,  that  confession  Silas  dared  not  make. 

He  wanted  time  to  think  —  time  to  act. 

To  his  surprise,  aid  came  to  him  from  the 
quarter  least  expected. 

**  It  is  necessary  I  should  not  be  secn^hcre," 
said  liis  father. 

"You  think  there  is  danger?"  hesitated 
•Silas. 

**  I  do  not  know.  I  ask  you  to  conceal  me, 
and,  above  all,  let  no  suspicion  of  my  presence 
here  reach  Daniel  Soratton." 

"You  need  have  no  fear  of  that,  father; 
there  is  but  little  communication  between  me 
and  Sqvire  Scratton,  be  assured." 

"  I  shall  only  require  shelter  for  a  few  days 
—  say  three,  iEit  the  ftirthost.  By  that  time,  my 
plans  for  the  future  will  have  been  formed; 
and  by  the  fourth  day,  dating  from  this,  I 
trust  to  have  seen  the  last  of  Gatford  and  its 
neighborhood  forever ! " 

**I  have  Mr.  Ormsby's  promise,"  thought 
Silas,  "  that  a  full  week  shall  elapse  before  he 
will  divulge  to  any  one,  with  the  exception  of 
two  persons,  who  will  be  bound  by  the  same 
promise,  tho  secret  upon  whose  safe-keeping 
must  now  depend  my  father's  life.  A  week! 
Before  two  days  are  over,  I  will  find  the  courage 
I  lack  now,  and  tell  him  all.  Flight  will  still 
be  easy,  and  all  the  money  I  have  hoarded  up 


for  my  own  exodus  he  shall  have.  It  is  I  who 
have  called  up  the  storm ;  it  is  but  just  that  I 
should  remain  to  face  it." 

No  sooner  was  this  resolve  taken,  than  Silas, 
with  all  the  quick  energy  of  his  nature,  pro- 
ceeded to  put  his  scheme  into  action. 

"  If  you  would  have  your  arrival  unknown, 
you  must  not  be  seen  here.  My  aunt,  Mrs. 
Mathewes  —  " 

Richard  Goodeve,  whose  manner  seemed 
stransrely  altered  since  his  son  had  spoken 
about  Daniel  Scratton  and  his  agent,  Gritt, 
shrugged  his  shouMers  and  laughed. 

"What!  does  she  still  live  here?  Well,  I 
was  never  a  favorite  of  hers.  Kor  could  she 
keep  her  tongue  from  wagging,  if  a  hundred 
lives  depended  on  it.  As  you've  turned  bird- 
catcher  and  botanist "  —  and  he  cast  a  some- 
what contemptuous  glance  around  the  fur- 
niture of  the  apartment — "you  should  know 
every  nook  and  corner  of  this  country  well. 
Don't  think  of  my  comfort !  I've  slept  out  in 
the  open  air,  with  only  an  Indian's  blanket  to 
cover  me,  when  my  couch  has  been  black  mud, 
curtained  by  death-breeding  vapors,  wliich 
few  men  could  breathe  nnd  live.  Ay,  and 
death  it  would  have  been,  but  I  was  saved  for 
a  purpose ;  and  till  a  man  has  worked  out  liis 
destiny,  he  is  proof  against  fire  and  pestilence, 
lead  and  cold  steel ! " 

While  his  father  was  talking  all  this  wild 
talk.  Silas  was  reflecting. 

"You  know  Gourlay's  Tower?"  he  asked, 
when  his  fiither  came  to  a  pause. 

Richard  Goodeve,  whose  spirits  seemed  to 
rise  each  moment,  smote  his  thigh  triumph- 
antly. 

"Know  it!  Do  I  know  this  is  my  rigiit 
hand?  Yes,  I  know  Gourlay's  Tower  and 
Gourlay's  Cave.  •  You've  hit  it,  lad,  you've 
hit  it!  While  I  remain  in  these  parts,  the 
cave's  the  hiding-place  for  me.  Know  it?  It 
was  I  and  Ezra  Stoyle,  the  lime-bumcr's  son, 
who  first  found  it  out  while  unearthing  a  fox 
and  her  cubs,  who  had  made  her  nursery  in 
the  hole  which  then  formed  its  entrance.  Wc 
both  did  a  little  night-poaching  then,  and 
kept  the  place  a  secret  from  every  one  but  our- 
selves. It  seems  you've  found  it  out,  however, 
for  Ezra  died  twenty  long  years  ago." 

"  It  was  not  I.  The  existence  of  a  cave,  or 
rather  chamber,  for  it  was  a  chamber  of  the  old 
tower,  was  disclosed  to  mo  by  a  boy,  who, 
with  his  dog,  was  also  addicted  both  to  night 
and  day  poaching.  Since  then  I  have  fitted  it 
up  in  a  rough  way  myself,  and  often  used  it  as 
a  sleeping-place  when  benighted  on  the  heath, 
or  as  a  storehouse   for   dead    animals  and 
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•*  But  this  boy?  Ho  knows  the  place,  yon 
«ay?  With  the  work  I  have  to  do,  I  cannot 
afierd  to  mn  a  risk  just  now." 

••  The  boy  is  not  likely  to  visit  it.  Should 
he  do  to,  a  word  from  me,  and  you  would  find 
him  as  true  as  steel.  I  know  him,  and  can 
answer  for  him  as  I  can  answer  for  myself." 

*' And  Daniel  Scratton  —  Squire  Scratton,  I 
think  you  called  him — is  one  of  fortune's 
fsTorites,  you  say?" 

'*!  have  told  you  he  is  a  rich  man,  and  a 
hard  one." 

"I  rejoice  in  his  success;  I  sincerely  re- 
joice in  it,  though,  after  having  climbed  so 
high,  a  &U  would  be  doubly  terrible.  The  top- 
most rounds  of  the  ladder  are  always  the  most 
unsafe.  The  strongest  hearts  get  turned  some- 
times. But  enough  of  Daniel  Scratton.  We 
had  best  make  our  way  to  Gourlay's  Tower  at 
once.  Why,  lad,  never  hesitate ;  such  a  place 
would  have  been  a  palace,  could  I  have  met 
with  it  in  Vancouver's  Island,  when,  after 
digging  for  gold  all  day  in  water  up  to  my 
knees,  I  was  'glad  to  get  the  shelter  of  a  few 
freshly  cut  branches  at  night.  What  noise  is 
that?  There  is  some  one  turning  the  lock  of 
the  inner  door  I  Stop  them  —  stop  them  in  time, 
Silas,  —  for  Tve  that  to  do  which  must  not  be 
hindered  now  I " 

He  had  stepped  back  behind  the  table, 
making  it  a  barrier  between  him  and  the  door, 
the  lock  of  which  had  turned,  and  which  was 
now  slowly  opening. 

He  had  half-drawn  a  revolver  from  a  pocket 
in  his  breast;  but  his  wrist  was  seized  by  Silas, 
and  the  pistol,  by  a  movement  rapid  as  light, 
twisted  from  his  hand. 

'*  It  is  Daisy,"  said  Silas,  in  a  whisper. 

"Daisy!" 

<*  Hush !  you  may  trust  her  as  you  would  the 
angels  in  heaven." 

The  door  had  opened,  and,  pausing  on  the 
threshold,  stood  the  slight  form  of  Bessie 
Mathewes'  adopted  daughter. 

She  uttered  a  little  cry  on  perceiving  how 
the  room  was  occupied,  and  was  about  to  with- 
draw, when  Silas,  who  had  placed  his  finger  to 
his  lips  with  a  warning  gesture,  beckoned  her 
into  the  room.  She  entered,  at  once  and 
witliout  fear,  closing  —  also  in  obedience  to  a 
gesture  from  Silas  —  the  door  bcliind  her. 

"  I  knew  that  you  had  returned,"  she  said, 
<*  as  the  tray  was  removed  from  the  kitchen, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  have  news  of  Miss  Maud. 
I  had  no  idea,  however,  that  you  had  any  one 
with  yon." 

"  Daisy,*  said  Silas,  whose  mind  was  made 
up,  and  who,  if  his  father  was  to  remain  some 
days  in  Gonrlay's  Cave,  saw  of  what  impor- 


tance it  would  be  to  have  Daisy's  help  in  the 
commissariat  department,  and  also  on  need  as 
a  messenger,  —  "  Daisy,  this  is  my  father." 

Daisy  started,  and  opened  her  pretty  eyes 
with  the  utmost  astonishment ;  and,  certainly, 
such  an  introduction  was  a  little  startling, 
Daisy  having  heard,  from  Silas  himself,  that 
his  father  had  been  drowned  in  some  great  * 
shipwreck  abroad. 

But  Daisy's  simple  faith  in  Silas  was  such 
that,  had  he  said,  '*  Daisy,  this  is  my  father's 
ghost,"  she  would  possibly  have  been  even 
more  astonished,  but  she  would  have  said 
nothing,  putting  her  trust  always  and  unwaver- 
ingly in  Silas. 

Kichard  Goodeve  was  also  startled  at  this 
unexpected  announcement  of  himself;  but  a 
reassuring  gesture  from  his  son,  and  a  scru- 
tinizing glance  at  the  sweet  face  of  Daisy,  was 
enough.  There  was  no  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  any  weakness  or  want  of  devotion 
in  that  quarter. 

"This  is  my  father,"  Silas  went  on  to  say, 
"  whom  we  all  believed  dead.  lie  has  returned 
to  England,  to  find  himself  in  some  danger  — 
a  danger  that  will  soon  be  over,  I  hope; 
but,  while  it  exists,  he  must  remain  in  close 
hiding." 
"  Surely  he  is  safe  with  us?  " 
"With  us,  yes — that  is,  with  you  and  me, 
Daisy;  but  granny  and  father  were,  at  the 
best,  but  cool  friends,  and  Feemy  has  a  tongue 
which  nothing  can  control.  I  know  of  fi  place 
of  hiding,  which  I  will  show  you  afterwards, 
that  you  may  keep  my  father  supplied  with 
food ;  and,  should  circumstances  arise  that  sus- 
picion is  aroused,  you  can  serve  as  a  means 
of  communication  between  him  and  me." 

Daisy  veiy  readily  agreed  to  this.  It  was 
Silas's  wish,  and  it  was  Silas's  father  who  was 
in  danger.  Daisy  required  to  know  no  more. 
She  quickly  packed  away  in  the  basket  the  re- 
mainder of  Richard's  meal,  with  various  tooth- 
some additions,  to  which  a  bottle  of  spirits  was 
added  by  Goodeve's  own  desire. 

"It  will  do  me  no  harm,"  he  said,  for  he 
saw  a  shade  come  over  his  son's  face  as  he 
heard  this  last  request.  "  There  is  no  fear  of 
my  losing  my  head  when  thought  and  action 
are  required ;  but,  when  the  dark  fit  is  upon 
me,  if  I  did  not  drink  I  should  go  mad.  It  is 
strength  I  seek,  not  oblivion." 

This  was  said  during  Daisy's  absence  from 
the  room ;  and  she  was  not  many  minutes  away, 
for  she  and  Silas  both  know  that  the  whole 
household  would  soon  be  stirring.  Then,  her 
preparations  completed,  she  stood  and  watched 
them  as  they  passed  swiftly  an(L-s|lently  out 
of  the  house.  Digitized  by  V^jOOQ  IC 
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On  the  threshold  Kichard  paused,  and  turned 
towards  her. 

"Heaven  bless  you,  my  pretty  girl!"  he 
said ;  '*  for  you  hare  a  good  heart,  and  heaven 
wxtl  bless  you  as  long  as  you  keep  it  innocent 
and  pure.  Be  kind  to  Silas,"  —  and,  after 
glancing  over  his  shoulder  at  his  son,  who  had 
moved  on,  he  sunk  his  voice  into  a  whisper ; 
"for  there  are  great  trials  in  store  for  him. 
You  love  him,  and  he  will  need  all  your  tender- 
ness and  care.  Heaven  help  you !  and  fare- 
well!" 

Then,  without  appearing  to  have  seen  the 
little  hand  which  the  wondering  girl  had  ex- 
tended to  him,  Richard  Goodeve  turned  away, 
and  strode  quickly  after  his  son.  They  struck 
off  into  a  by-path,  so  screened  by  trees  as  to 
place  them  almost  immediately  out  of  view  of 
the  house. 

Silas  led  the  way,  silent,  sad,  and  thought- 
ful ;  and  Richard  Qoodeve,  also  lost  in  gloomy 
thoughts,  followed  some  paces  behind.  Sud- 
denly, as  they  neared  the  heath,  Silas  felt  his 
father's  hand  laid  upon  his  arm.  He  turned, 
and  saw  that  his  cheeks  were  wet  with  gashing 
tears. 

"  Silas,'*  he  said,  with  his  voice  singularly 
gentle  by  comparison  with  his  usual  harsh 
tones,  —  "Silas,  do  you  remember  that  scar 
you  saw  upon  my  face  when  I  took  the  letter 
from  you  in  the  Silvery  Wood?  " 

"  I  remember  it  well.  Why  speak  of  it 
now?" 

"  That  scar  was  made  by  the  riding-whip  of 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby.  Indeed,  and  indeed.  I 
was  sorely  tempted,  and  had  much,  to  bear  I  " 

Silas's  own  face  flushed  crimson,  and  an 
angry  light  sparkled  in  his  eyes. 

"  He  lashed  you?  " 

*^  As  a  coward  lashes  a  dog.  And  I  did  not 
seek  his  life.  He  brought  his  death  upon  him- 
self.   I  swear  to  you  I  did  not  seek  it !  ** 

There  was  a  silence,  and  each  gazed  into  the 
other's  face. 

Then,  in  the  same  low,  pleading  tone, 
Richard  Goodeve  spoke  again. 

"What  hope  for  me  of  Heaven's  mercy, 
when  my  own  son  reftises  me  forgiveness  here 
upon  this  earth  ?  " 

There  came  no  answer,  in  words,  to  this  ap- 
peal, but  as  we  leave  them  standing  on  the 
green  turf  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of 
u  tree,  the  wanderer's  weary,  weary  head  is 
resting  on  the  breast  of  his  weeping  son« 


CHAPTER  LII. 

ADOLPHCJS  PATS  WHAT  18   OWINO  AT  THB 
"doo  and  I>UCK." 

"  You're  a  trump — that's  what  you  arc,  Cis  \ 
Why,  if  it  liadn't  been  for  you,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  but  that  fire-eating  Ormsby  would  have 
broken  every  bone  in  my  body.  What  a  pas- 
sionate chap  he  must  be,  to  fly  out  like  that, 
and  all  about  a  woman ! " 

So  spake  Mr.  Adolphus  Scratton,  ensconced, 
as  usual,  in  the  private  bar  of  the  "  Dog  and 
Duck,"  —  his  chair  tilted  back  against  the  par- 
tition, his  legs  resting  on  the  table,  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  gazing  with  ceaseless 
admiration  into  the  sparkling  orbs  of  Cissy 
Dawson,  who  was  embroidering  yellow  foxes' 
heads  upon  a  pair  of  slipx>ers,  evidently  in- 
tended for  the  feet  belonging  to  the  legs  in 
question. 

"All  about  a  woman!  Well,  that's  polite 
on  your  part  I "  said  Cissy,  looking  up  from  her 
work,  and  pouting  very  prettily.  *  *  It's  evident 
you're  not  one  of  those  knight-errants  ready 
to  die  for  their  lady-loves." 

"  Certainly  not!  It's  quite  sufficient  to  live 
for  your  lady-love ;  and  if  she  wore  a  right- 
thinldng  young  woman,  such  an  arrangement 
would  bo  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  her.  As 
for  the  knight-errants,  as  you  call  them,  thnt*< 
all  poetry  and  bosh ! "  —  poetry  and  bo:^h  being 
in  the  Scratton  mind,  one  and  the  same  thing. 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that ! "  exclaimed  the  more 
romantic  barmaid :  "  when  you  know  you  write 
such  poetry  yourself.  Didn't  you  bring  me 
these  verses  only  yesterday?"  And  she  took 
from  her  fair  bosom  a  sheet  of  note-paper, 
highly  scented  with  tobacco-smoke,  and  bear- 
ing in  simdry  places  stains  which  Adolphus 
declared  to  be  tears,  but  which  rigid  truth 
would  have  pronounced  to  bo  brandy  and 
water.  "Why,  they're  beautiful — only  lis- 
ten ! "  And  Cissy  read  the  following  original 
lines,  though  not  without  difficulty,  for  the 
caligraphy  of  the  classical  Adolphus  was  none 
of  the  best :  — 

'*  Cissy  Dawson,  ere  we  part, 
Give,  oh,  give  me  back  my  heart; 
Or,  aince  that  has  left  my  breast, 
Keep  it  DOW,  and  take  the  reet." 

"The  rest? — that's  you,  of  course  1  How 
ftinny ! "  and  Cissy  went  on  reading :  — 

"By  those treasea  unoonflned, 
Woo'd  by  each  Jfifean  wind— •• 

"  Whaf  8  a  J&gean  ?  "  and  sho  stopped  agnift 
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"Oh,  tbaf«  a  sea!    Cut  it  short,  there's  a 
good  girl!" 
But  Cissy  went  on :  — 

"By  those  licto,  whoso  Jetty  fringe 
KlM  thy  soft  cheeks'  blooming  tinge; 
By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe— " 

"What's  a  roe,  Mr.  H'Adolphus?" 

"  Something  belonging  to  a  herring,"  said 
her  lover,  snappishly.  "  I  brought  that  in  be- 
cause of  the  JEgeau.  But  I  can*t  bear  to  hear 
mj  own  things  read  in  that  way ;  so  put  'cm 
away,  Cis,  for  I're  something  serious  to  say  to 
you." 

"  Say  it,  then ;  and  while  you  are  saying  it, 
don't  keep  cutting  figures  of  eight  with  your 
heels  on  the  table." 

"  I  can't  help  it  When  I  talk  of  you,  Cis, 
I  must  hare  some  vent  for  my  feelings." 

"  Oh,  don't  bother  me  any  moro  with  your 
lore,  and  devotion,  and  sucli-like  nonsense. 
If  you  mean  what's  right,  talk  to  your  'pa  and 
your  'ma  about  it;  and,  if  you  don't  mean 
what's  right,  you'll  soon  be  out  of  this,  with  a 
flea  in  your  ear,  I  can  tell  you." 

*•  But,  Cissy  I "  expostulated  the  vacillating 
"Dolphns ;  "  you're  so  inipatii'nt  I  Matters  can't 
be  always  as  they  are ;  when  things  are  at  the 
worst,  they  mend.     The  guv'uor  may  die !  " 

"  And  so  may  I,  and  so  may  you,  which  is 
a  deal  more  likely.  Once,  and  for  all,  Mr. 
H*Adolphus  Scratton,  I'm  tired  of  this  sort  of 
thing.  If  s  all  veiy  well  coming  back  to  mo 
with  your  flattery  and  nonsense  now  Miss  Wil- 
loughby  has  turned  up  her  nose  at  you,  as  if 
what  everybody  else  refuses  was  good  enough 
for  me ! " 

**  Eveiybody  else !  Come,  come,  Cis,  that's 
goin'  a  little  too  far ! "  remonstrated  Adolpbus. 
Bat  bis  remonstrance  had  no  efi*ect  upon  his 
lady-love,  who,  though  over-fond  of  flirtation, 
was  as  virtuous  a  girl  as  any  in  or  out  of  Grat- 
ford ;  and  she  had  been  made  aware  that  young 
Scratton's  continued  presence  at  the  **Dog 
and  Duck"  was  rapidly  becoming  the  subject 
of  much  talk  and  scandal. 

*'Far  or  near,  I  say  what  I  mean.  My  'pa's 
a  freeholder,  too ;  and  if  you  are  heir  to  Scrat- 
ton  Park,  I'm  heiress  to  the  '  Dog  and  Duck,' 
which  will  do  more  than  keep  my  head  above 
water  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

"  Now,  that's  just  what  I've  been  turning 
over  in  my  mind,"  said  Adolphns,  taking  his 
legs  from  the  table,  and  crossing  them  reflec- 
tively. "  I  couldn't  be  happy  anywhere  with- 
out you.  Cissy ;  and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  a  comfortable  little  tavern  like  this 
wouldn*t  be  a  bad  thing  to  fall  back  upon.  A 
1  might  do  worse." 


"Worse!"  and  Cissy  Dawson  bridled  up 
with  a  very  becoming  indignation.  "  I  don't 
think  your  father  did  half  so  well  when  he 
married  Mrs.  Fitkins  —  " 

"  I  say,  come,  stow  that  I  Don't  let  us  have 
any  more  of  the  *  family '  business,  if  you  please. 
Whenever  anybody  begins  about  that,  it's  like 
dropping  the  street-door  key  down  one's  back 
—  it  6huts  one  up  din^ctly.  Haven't  I  told 
you  that  if  the  guv'nor  popped  ofi*  the  hooks, 
I'd  make  you  mistress  of  Scratton  Park?  " 

"And  your 'ma?" 

"  Oh,  I  can  do  as  I  like  with  the  *  Ancient 
and  Honorable.'  Besides,  when  I'm  masttT, 
what  do  I  care  whose  taste  I  consult  but  my 
own?" 

After  wliich  expression  of  generous  feeling 
'Dolphus  lighted  another  cigar,  and  pulled  at 
it  with  the  placid  consciousness  of  one  wtio 
had  uttered  a  noble  and  praiseworthy  senti- 
ment. 

Cissy  Dawson,  who  was  fully  determined  to 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  refused  to  see  matters 
in  the  same  light. 

**  I  don't  wish  for  anybody's  death,"  she  said , 
with  a  contemptuous  toss  of  her  saucy  head ; 
"  there  can't  be  mucli  happiness  locked  up  in 
those  marriage  lines  which  are  signed  on  a 
coffln-lid.  So,  as  you  can't  make  up  your 
mind,  you'd  better  get  out  of  this,  and  make 
room  for  some  one  else  of  a  more  decided 
character." 

**  What  a  girl  you  are,  Cis  I "  expostulated 
Scratton,  junior.  "  A  fellow  can't  let  a  word 
slip  out  of  his  mouth,  but  you  lay  hold  of  it, 
and  nail  it  down  to  the  counter  like  a  bad 
coin." 

"  That's  just  what  I  do,"  said  Miss  Dawson, 
decidedly.  "It  will  stop  other  people  from 
trying  to  pass  oft*  bad  money.  You'd  no  right 
to  come  here  at  all  —  that  you  hadn't,  Mr. 
H' Adolpbus  — to  be  talking  to  me  the  way  you 
done,  if  you  didn't  mean  what  was  right  and 
true." 

"But  I  do  mean  what's  right  and  true.  I 
never  loved  any  one  but  you,  Cis ;  and  I  never 
will,  even  though  the  guv'nor  cuts  me  off  with 
a  shilling,  which  is  what  be  won't  do  while  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  is  to  the  fore." 

"  But  suppose  Miss  Willoughby  chanpos  her 
mind?"  said  Cissy,  coquettishly,  and  with  the 
full  consciousness  that  she  was  netting  her  fish ; 
"what then,  H'Adolphus?" 

"Nothing  then,"  asseverated  her  lover, 
stoutly.  "  The  whole  affair  was  got  up  by  the 
old  ones,  and  precious  soon  it  fell  through,  I 
can  tell  you.  Besides,"  continued  the  chiv- 
alrous suitor,  "  I  alnt  a-golng  to  be  horse- 
whipped for  any  woman  more  th^^iice ;  and 
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who'8  to  answer  but  that  passionate  fellow  won*t 
be  up  to  his  larks  again?  I  hate  passionate 
people.  I  alwnys  take  tilings  as  they  come.  I 
took  that  row  coolly  —  now,  didn't  I,  Cissy  ?  " 

*'  You  sat  down  on  the  ground,  and  made  no 
resistance,  if  that  was  taking  it  coolly,"  said 
Cissy,  di  ily.  -v 

"Of  course  it  was.  He'd  hare  hit  all  the 
harder  if  I'd  have  stood  up.  The  only  way  to 
take  these  passionate  chaps  at  a  disadvantage, 
is  to  sit  down." 

**  You'd  better  sit  down  now,  then! "  said  a 
stern  voice  in  his  ear;  while  a  rough  hand, 
which  he  recognized  at  once,  as  he  afterwards 
said,  from  its  extremely  dirty  character,  to  be- 
long to  Cissy's  father,  was  laid  upon  his  collar. 
**  Wliat  do  you  mean,  squire,  by  coming  here 
a-courtin'  my  daughter,  and  that  without  askin' 
with  your  leave  or  by  your  leave?  Why,  the 
whole  town's  a-talkin'  of  it,  and  I  won't  have 
Cissy  made  town-talk  by  any  man !  What  do 
you  mean  by  it?  " 

And  the  virtuous  Dawson,  who,  with  Mr. 
Ycrulam  Oritt,  had  been  signalling  the  fair 
Cecilia  through  the  glass  door  at  the  back, 
assumed  both  the  tone  and  manner  of  Mr. 
Macready,  in  Virginius. 

"  My  daughter's  name's  as  good  as  that  of 
Scratton  any  day;  for  it  isn't  the  gilt  as  makes 
the  gingerbread.  And  as  for  old  Fitkins's 
wife,  why  —  " 

"Oh,  hang  the  family!"  again  cried  Adol- 
phus,  as  he  wrenched  himself  loose  from 
Dawson's  grasp,  and,  according  to  his  in- 
stinct, entrenched  himself  behind  Cissy. 
"  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  it.  I  don't  care  a  fig 
for  William  the  Conqueror  or  any  other 
swell;  and  as  for  a  coat  of  arms,  I  believe  the 
happiest  chap  is  he  whose  father's  coat  had  no 
arms  at  all." 

**I  don't  care  what  you  believe;  it's  what 
all  Gatford  is  saying  that  I  look  to."  And  the 
virtuous  Dawson  drew  himself  up  into  an 
attitude  which,  while  it  conveyed  parental 
severity,  was  tempered  by  that  large  human- 
ity which  comes,  we  are  told,  from  a  long 
study  of  the  world  and  its  ways. 

"Let  Gatford  say  what  it  likes,"  cried 
Adolphus,  desperately,  "I'll  marry  Cissy 
Dawson,  if  you'll  let  me." 

"Let  you!  let  you!"  and  Mr.  Dawson's 
anger,  such  was  his  amiable  nature,  passed 
away  at  once.  "  Come  to  my  arms,  my  boy, 
my  own  dear  boy ;  the  sacrifice  is  made,  she's 
yours  forh'ever  1 "  And  before  Adolphus 
could  step  back  to  avoid  the  embrace,  ho  was 
enfolded  in  the  shirt-sleeves  —  for  Mr.  Daw- 
Bon  disdained  the  luxury  of  a  coat  in  business 
hours — of  his  future  father-in-law. 


"  I'll  marry  her  as  soon  as  circumstancei 
permit,"  stammered  out  the  yictim,  as,  ex- 
ceedingly red  and  very  angry,  he  extricated 
himself  from  the  tavern-keeper's  unctuous 
embrace. 

"You  shall  fix  your  own  time,  my  dear, 
dear  boy ! "  said  the  now  tearful  Mr.  Dawson, 
making  another  aficctionate  plunge  at  Adol- 
phus, which  the  latter  adroitly  evaded.  "  Cis- 
sy's worth  waiting  for." 

"That  she  is!"  assented  the  impassioned 
lover;  "besides,  there's  no  hurry,  and  we'll 
wait — we'll  wait  as  long  as  you  like ! " 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  all  that  you  have  to  do 
is  to  copy  and  sign  this  paper,  which  a  friend 
of  mine,  feeling  for  my  position  and  that  of 
my  defenceless  daughter, — defenceless  inas- 
much as  she's  never  known  a  mother's  care,  — 
has  drawn  up.  Copy  it,  and  sign  the  copy; 
and  then,  my  own  boy,  you're  free  of  the 
'  Dog  and  Duck ; '  and  Cecilia  Dawson,  my 
best  beloved  and  only  child,  is  yours  at  what- 
ever time  you  come  to  claim  her.  You've 
only  to  order  the  wedding-breakfast,  and  all 
the  friends  I  have  will  be  ready  to  eat  it." 

Mr.  Dawson  spread  out  a  paper  on  the 
table,  while  the  confused  and  blushing  .Ce- 
cilia laid  an  inkstand  and  blotting-book  be- 
side it,  casting  a  loving  glance  from  her  bright 
eyes  at  her  lover  as  she  did  so. 

But  Adolphus  Scratton  —  though,  as  far  as 
his  nature  was  capable  of  the  passion,  he 
really  loved  Cissy  Dawson  —  still  hesitated. 

His  fear  of  his  father's  anger,  combined 
with  his  own  natural  caution,  made  him  draw 
back  from  putting  pen  to  paper. 

"That's  Verulam  Gritt's  handwriting,"  he 
said,  as  he  saw  the  paper  he  was  to  copy  laid 
out  upon  the  table. 

"  A  mutual  friend,"  assented  Mr.  Dawson. 
"  I'm  not  a  penman  myself." 

"  Why,  it's  a  promise  of  marriage  I  "  cried 
Adolphus,  as  he  scanned  the  writing  before 
him. 

"  Your  own  words  put  on  paper,"  said  Mr. 
Dawson,  with  his  most  insinuating  smile. 

"  Then  you  doubt  my  promise  ?  " 

"I  doubt  your  promise,  my  dear  H'Adol- 
pus!"  and  horrified  at  the  bare  idea,  Mr. 
Dawson  drew  back  to  the  chimney-piece,  by 
the  side  of  which  was  the  only  door  of  egress. 
"Look  here,"  —  and  he  took  down  from  the 
wall  a  double-thonged,  heavy-handled  horse- 
whip. "If,  after  all  the  letters  that  have 
passed  betwixt  you  and  my  own  Cecilia,  —  all 
of  which  I  possess,  for  she  has  no  secret  from 
her  own  father,  the  dear,  artless  girl,  —  any 
man  in  Gatford  had  doubtcl  your  readiness  to 
sign  a  copy  of  that  paper  "^  and  he  pointed  ^ 
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to  the  one  had  laid  upon  the  table  —  *' though 
Fm  a  xieaceable  maD,  I*d  hare  parted  his  soul 
from  his  body ! " 

While  this  considerate  and  fatherly  speech 
was  in  course  of  delivery,  Adolphus  Scratton 
had  taken  in  the  entire  situation. 

He  knew  that,  on  the  part  of  the  father,  the 
whole  business  was  a  trap;  but  he  really  loved 
the  daughter  with  all  the  aficction  of  which 
his  coarse,  but  not  unkindly  nature  was  capa- 
ble- He  saw,  with  the  quickness  to  be  ex- 
pected of  liis  father's  son,  that  a  written 
promise  once  given,  backed  by  a  heap  of  love- 
letters,  was  a  fetter  not  to  be  broken  without 
a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice ;  but  recent  events 
had  operated  a  change  even  in  Adolphus 
Scratton. 

He  had  heard  that  day,  for  the  first  time,  of 
Maud's  danger,  and  felt  a  genuine  remorse 
when  he  reflected  that  her  illness  had  been 
caused  by  him.  Then  Cissy's  behavior  in 
protecting  him  from  any  furtlier  attack  on  the 
part  of  Cyril  had  touched  him  deeply.  "  She's 
the  sort  of  woman  I  want,"  he  said,  "  and 
she's  the  only  woman  I'll  have."  So,  after 
making  a  fair  copy  of  the  paper  before  him, 
he  handed  the  pen  to  Cissy. 

"Dip  that  in  the  ink,  Cis,"  he  said,  turning 
to  her. 

She  did  so,  and  when  she  had  handed  il 
back  to  him,  he  boldly  signed  his  name  ^vith  a 
flourish. 

** There!**  he  said,  as  he  rose  up,  and  im- 
printed a  kiss  upon  Cissy's  happy  face ;  ''the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  made  me  promise 
that  I'd  never  have  a  wife  who  hadn't  a  coat 
of  arms  in  the  family.  I  wonder  how  she'll 
like  the  *  Dog  and  Duck  *?  " 

If  there  were  three  joyful  faces  inside  that 
priTatc  bar,  there  was  another  peenng  in 
through  the  half-glazed  door,  with  a  still  more 
triumphant  expression. 

It  was  the  mean,  but  eminently  crafty  and 
malignant,  face  of  Yerulam  Gritt. 

He  withdrew  quietly  into  the  neighboring 
parlor,  without  liaving  been  perceived ;  and, 
as  he  craned  his  long  neck  forward,  still 
listening  to  the  continued  murmur  of  voices, 
he  laughed  outright;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, by  all  who  knew  him  well,  that  the 
merriment  of  Mr.  Verulam  Gritt  was  not 
always  a  pleasant  thing  to  see. 

*'8o  I'm  a  fool!  a  dolt!  an  ass  I  am  I, 
Daniel  Scratton?  — a  creature  only  fit  to  be 
kicked  and  trodden  upon!  Those  were  the 
trord-i  you  used  this  morning,  and  those  have 
heon  the  words  you've  used  whenever  I've 
hinted  at  balancing  the  long  account  between 
us.    Suppose,  at  last,  I've  taken  the  matter  in 


my  own  hands,  and  intend  to  strike  a  balance 
for  myself?  To  beghi,"  —  and  ho  jerked  his 
thumb  in  the  direction  of  the  private  bar,  — 
**  my  first  move  has  succeeded  to  my  utmost 
hope;  and  if  my  kind  patron  and  I  fail  to 
come  to  an  understanding  to-night,  my  sec- 
ond move  shall  be  a  naaster-stroke." 


CHAPTEU  LIII. 

AUNT  CORDT  FI^TDS   OCT   TUB  BEST   DOCTOB. 

To  understand  the  master-stroke  contem- 
plated by  Mr.  Verulam  Gritt,  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  that  the  matrimonial  engagement  en- 
tered into  at  the  "  Dog  and  Duck  "  took  place 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  which  saw  Ricliard 
Goodeve  and  his  son  on  their  way  to  Gourlay's 
Tower. 

Mankind  seems  in  itself  to  comprise  all  the 
varieties  of  character,  to  bo  found  in  t!ic  brute 
creation,  from  the  lion  to  the  rat.  If,  in 
Richard  Goodeve's  powerful  jaw  and  massive 
face,  there  was  something  of  the  lion,  there 
was  very  much  of  the  rat  in  the  small,  mali- 
cious eyes,  and  narrow,  protruding  muzzle,  of 
Roger  Danks. 

This  discharged  retainer  of  tlic  Willoughby 
family,  and  now  tho  factotum  of  Mr.  Verulam 
Gritt,  had,  when  a  young  man,  —  ho  was  now 
turned  fifty,  — worked  upon  the  farm  of  Rich- 
ard Goodeve. 

Summarily  dismissed  for  insolence  and 
suspicion  of  theft,  he  had  never  ceased  to 
nourish,  as  only  such  natu-es  can  nourish, 
a  deep  and  abiding  hate  against  his  former 
master ;  just  such  another  hate,  in  fact,  ns  he 
harbored  lor  Miss  Fancourt,  Miss  Willoughby, 
and  the  old  steward,  by  whom  he  had  been 
dismissed. 

Verulam  Gritt,  who,  upon  the  principle  of 
set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  was  fitted  to  be  a 
judge  in  such  matters,  had  pronounced  Danks 
as  a  *•  born  spy," — a  slinking,  prowling,  crawl- 
ing creature,  with  eyes  that  peered  every- 
where, and  ears  that  listened  to  everything. 

Chance,  and  that  evil  fortune  which  seemed 
never  tiring  in  its  pursuit  of  Richard  Goodeve, 
had  caused  this  man  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Silas's  cottage,  when  the  latter,  ac- 
companied by  his  father,  quitted  it. 

Danks  had  been  doing,  according  to  his 
wont,  a  little  night-poaching  on  his  own  ac- 
count; and  having  placed  the  birds  he  had 
snared,  together  with  the  snares  themselves, 
in  temporary  concealment,  was  wending  iiis 
way  homewards,  with  as  honest  an  expression 
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of  face  OS  such  a  face  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  assttmc,  when  the  sound  of  yoices,  a  little 
ahead  of  him,  caused  him  to  slacken  his  pace, 
and  seek  a  secure  retirement,  from  which  he 
might  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  character  of 
the  parties  to  whom  the  voices  belonged, 
before  he  obtruded  himself  where  he  might 
not  bo  wanted.  Moved  by  tliis  desire,  he 
glided  from  tree- trunk  to  tree- trunk,  silent  as 
a  shadow,  till  he  reached  a  favorable  spot, 
from  which  ho  could  see,  without  being  seen 
by  the  speakers,  who  were  no  others  than 
Richard  Goodevc  and  his  son. 

Silas,  of  course,  was  well  known  to  Danks, 
but  though  Ills  old  master  stood  with  his  face 
turned  towards  the  tree  behind  which  the  spy 
was  concealed,  the  latter  was  far  from  recog- 
nizing him  till  he  spoke. 

**  That  scar  was  made  by  the  riding- whip  of 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby.  Indeed  and  indeed,  I 
was  sorely  tempted,  and  had  much  to  bear  I  " 

These  were  the  words  heard  by  Roger 
Danks,  as  he  peered  out  from  behind  the  tree 
through  a  quantity  of  undergrowth,  which 
made  an  effectual  screen  between  him  and  the 
speaker. 

If. the  face  of  Richard  Goodeve,  partially 
hidden,  as  it  was,  by  a  thick  beard,  had 
changed,  the  voice  was  the  same,  and  the  rec- 
ognition was  complete. 

So  instantaneous  and  sudden  was  tliis  recog- 
nition, that  ihc  spy  was  very  nearly  revealing 
his  presence  by  a  cry  of  mingled  fear  and  as- 
tonishment, for  Silas,  when  questioned  upon 
the  subject,  hud  always  spoken  of  his  father  as 
dead, —  *' drowned  at  sea,"  —  and  everybody 
who  cared  to  think  about  the  matter  at  all,  had 
long  ago  ceased  to  class  Richard  Goodeve 
among  the  living. 

The  spy  did  not  succeed  in  recovering  the 
proper,  or,  in  this  case,  the  improper,  use  of 
his  faculties  till  some  further  words  had  been 
spoken  between  father  and  son,  which  words 
he  did  not  hear;  and  when  his  rat-like  eyes 
igain  peered  through  the  leafy  screen,  the 
head  of  Richard  Goodeve  was  resting  lovingly 
upon  Silases  breast. 

Then  they  both  passed  on  in  silence,  or 
speaking  in  tones  so  low  tliat  they  failed  to 
reach  the  ears  of  Mr.  Danks,  though  that  gen- 
tleman crept  stealthily  after  them,  his  elon- 
gated muzzle  thrust  eagerly  forward,  and  his 
knavish  cars  pricked  up  with  hungry  curiosity. 

He  could  not  go  far,  however,  for  at  some 
fifty  yards  from  the  spot  where  the  father  and 
son  had  embraced,  the  screen  of  trees  and 
bushes  came  to  an  end,  and  the  country  opened 
out  into  level  grass,  beyond  which  stretched 
miles  of  wide  lieath. 


To  folio «r,  without  the  certainty  of  being 
immediately  discovered,  was  impossible ;  auJ 
though  so  many  years  had  elapsed,  Rog^r 
Danks  had  far  too  vivid  a  recollection  of  the 
farmer's  quick  temper,  together  with  a  more 
recent  knowledge  of  Silas's  force  of  arm,  the 
latter  having,  at  one  time,  soundly  thrashed 
Mr.  Danks  for  having  maliciously  fired  a. 
charge  of  small  shot  —  luckily  without  damage 
—  in  the  direction  of  Joey  Throstle  and  his 
faithful  companion,  Tiddlywink. 

He  watched  the  two  figures  as  they  disap- 
peared in  the  direction  of  the  heath ;  and  then , 
2SU1T  turning  the  matter  well  over  in  his  mind, 
resolved  upon  laying  the  whole  business  be- 
fore Mr.  Verulam  Gritt,  to  whom,  with  that 
sympathetic  feeling  which  one  rogue  some- 
times has  for  another,  he  looked  to,  not  only 
as  a  patron,  but  as  a  counsellor. 

Leaving  this  creature  of  clay  busy  at  his 
dirty  woik,  we  take  a  long  breath  of  relief,  as 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  purer  ntmosp'.iere. 

Determined  to  remain  faithful  to  the  pledge 
exacted  by  Silas,  that  no  part  of  the  lattera 
confession  should  be  made  public  until  the 
time  he  hid  stipulated  for  had  expired,  Cyril 
Ormsby,  nevertheless,  hastened  to  visit  Oak- 
woods  ;  and,  after  having  elicited  from  Aunt 
Cordy  the  same  promise  ho  had  tacitly  given, 
proceeded  to  relate  to  her  the  astounding  story 
he  had  heard. 

Was  it  possible,  without  danger,  to  impart  a 
portion  of  the  hopes  which  now  possessed 
them  to  Maud  ? 

This  was  the  question  that  agitated  both 
minds ;  and  after  much  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  Miss  Fancourt,  she  consented  that  Cyril 
should  see  Maud. 

"  My  darling  I  "  said  Aunt  Cordy,  **  are  you 
awake  ?  " 

She  had  entered  her  niece's  room,  and  after 
closing  the  door  behind  her,  approached  the 
bed  on  tiptoe. 

She  spoke  in  a  whisper,  but  Maud,  who  was 
reading,  propped  up  by  pillows,  heard  her,  and 
replied  at  once. 

'*!  haven't  slept,  dear  aunt;  I  can't  sleep." 

**  You've  been  reading?  " 

"  Yes." 

**  Always  the  same  book.**  And  the  aunt 
took  up  the  volume  lying  upon  the  pillow. 

The  same  volume  of  Tennyson,  between 
whose  leaves  she  had  found  Cyril'd  letter. 

**  I'm  learning  one  of  the  poems,"  Maud 
said ;  and  then  she  repeated,  in  a  low  voice  :  -> 

**  8be  only  said,  *  The  night  Is  dreary. 
He  comcth  not,'  she  said; 
She  said,  *  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
1  would  that  I  were  dead.' " 
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■*  What  if  ho  hud  come?  "  And  bending 
iown.  Miss  ^ancourt  placed  her  arm  fondly 
aboQt  her  niece's  neck. 

Maud  started,  her  eyes  dilated  with  a  strangCi 
wild  expression,  as  they  fixed  themselves  upon 
her  aunt's  face.  Her  lips  moved,  but  she 
uttered  no  word. 

''Suppose  that  the  wish  of  your  heart, 
dearest,  —  and  tlie  wish  of  mine,  too,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  —  were  near  its  fulfilment, 
would  you  have  strength  to  bear  such  good 
fortune  ?  " 

Maud*s  pale,  worn  face  —  ah,  so  worn  it  was ! 
—  flashed  crimson,  and  then  became  waxen 
white  again,  as  though  the  blood  had  retreated 
back  to  its  citadel,  the  heart. 

'<  I  do  not  understand  you,**  she  murmured, 
in  so  low  a  voice  that  Miss  Fancourt  had  to 
bend  her  car  to  her  lips  to  catch  the  words. 
**  There  can  be  no  good  fortune  in  tins  world 
for  me." 

<•  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  my  pet,"  said 
the  good  aunt,  with  a  smile.  *' Heaven's 
mercy  is  boundless,  and  often  when  we  see 
nothing  but  the  blackness  of  the  cloud,  the 
sun  is  brightening  behind  it." 

She  took  Maud's  small,  delicate  hands  in 
both  of  hers,  and  pressed  them  to  her  bosom. 

"I  said  that  Cyril  Ormsby  would  return. 
He  has  returned." 

Again  the  pale  cheek  flushed  red ;  but  there 
was  more  fear  than  joy  in  Maud's  eyes  as  she 
gazed  into  her  aunt's  sympathizing  face. 

**  He  must  not  come  here  I  "  she  cried,  for 
the  first  time  raising  her  voice.  '*  No !  no !  I 
will  not  have  those  people  talk  about  me  any 
more.  I  cannot  beaf  that  they  should  talk 
about  me  and  her —  my  poor,  dear  mother,  you 
know  I  They  will  bo  kinder  to  us  both  when  I 
am  dead ;  and  when  he  visits  my  grave,  as  I'm 
sore  he  will,  the  hardest-hearted  of  them  must 
weep  and  pity  when  they  think  how  young  I 
was,  and  how  greatly  I  had  suffered." 

She  spoke  very  rapidly,  and  with  an  energy 
greatly  in  contrast  with  her  previous  exhaus- 
tion; but  as  she  uttered  the  word  **  suffered  " 
her  voice  again  failed,  and  drooping  her  head 
u|ion  her  aunt's  shoulder,  she  wept  bitterly. 

''Maud!  Maud!  my  own  beloved  child! 
You  frighten  me,  dearest!  I  bring  you  good 
news  —  very  good  news ;  why,  then,  do  you 
speak  so  cruelly?  It  is  my  heart  you  are 
breaking,  dear." 

Maud  made  no  answer,  but  wept  on. 

*'The  dark  cloud  is  passing;  nay,  it  has 
already  passed  away.  It  is  Cyril  who  brings 
the  good  news." 

"  What  news?  " 


"  Have  you  strength  —  have  you  courage  to 
hear  it?" 

"What  news?" 

There  was  something  dn  Aunt  Cordy's  face 
that  spoke  of  hope,  stronger  than  any  words 
could  do;  and  as  Maud,  raising  her  head, 
caught  the  look,  for  the  first  time  a  vague 
sense  of  the  truth  dawned  upon  her  —  a  sense 
that  these  were  not  mere  idle  words  of  com- 
fort, like  those  so  often  spoken  to  her  by  lov- 
ing lips  tliat  could  not  "  lie  like  truth." 

"What  news?  Where  is  Cyril?"  It  was 
Maud's  turn  now  to  cLisp  her  aunt's  liands, 
and  repeat  her  question  again  and  again,  till 
the  good  old  lady  became  almost  as  much 
alarmed  by  her  niece's  feverish  vehemence,  as 
she  had  been  before  by  her  strange  quietude. 
And,  indeed,  there  were  grounds  for  alarm  in 
those  large,  dark  eyes,  so  full  of  fire,  yet  of 
that  fire  that  eats  up  the  fleshly  casket  as  a 
flame  melts  wax  —  in  the  color  that  burned 
upon  the  cheek,  and  in  the  hot  hands  which, 
but  a  few  minutes  before,  were  all  too  weak  to 
support  the  book  their  owner  was  reading;  and 
now,  with  a  sudden  strength,  grasped  the  hand6 
of  Aunt  Cordy,  till  the  latter  almost  winced 
from  the  pain  unconsciously  given.  "  What 
have  you  heard  ?  If  you  keep  it  from  me  any 
longer,  I  shall  die !  " 

Before  this  earnest  appeal,  Miss  Fancourt 
could  resist  no  longer. 

"  We  have  proofs,  positive  proofs,  of  Mr. 
Ormsby's  complete  innocence,  and  —  " 

She  was  not  permitted  to  finish  the  sentence 
she  had  commenced.  Maud's  nerves,  already 
so  terribly  overstrained,  gave  way.  The  sud- 
den announcement  of  a  great  joy  is  often  as 
terrible  as  the  shock  of  a  great  grief.  If  it 
was  not  quite  thus  with  Maud,  yet  her 
strength  entirely  failed  her;  and  springing 
erect  with  a  great  cry,  she  fell  back  fainting 
upon  her  pillow,  murmuring  Cyril's  name,  as 
one  invokes  the  protection  of  a  guardian  angel. 
When  she  recovered  consciousness,  Cyril  him- 
self was  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  her  hand 
pressed  to  his  lips. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

TWO  OF  ▲  TRADE  KEVBB  AGBBE. 

"  When  you  can  show  mo  such  promises  in 
writing,  Mr.  Gritt,  I  will  admit  their  value. 
You  are  a  lawyer,  and  ought  to  know  that  any 
verbal  promise  without  witnesses  goes  for 
nothing — in  law." 
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Thas  spoke  Squire  Scratton,  as,  seated 
m  the  scantily  furnished  room,  vhich  he 
called  the  "library,"  he  quietly  picked  his 
teeth,  while  ho  nursed  one  leg  over  the  arm 
of  liis  chair,  and  surveyed  with  much  scorn 
the  ex-attorney,  who,  perched  upon  an  office 
stool,  was  stabbing  with  a  small  penknife  the 
desk  before  him. 

"Nothing  in  law  —  granted;  but  between 
gentlemen?  " 

Here  Verulam  Gritt  stopped  short,  for, 
though  not  easily  moved  to  mirth,  his  em- 
ployer gave  way  to  a  burst  of  laughter,  which 
for  once  was  genuine. 

"  Now,  look  here,  Gritt,"  he  began,  when  his 
merriment  had  somewhat  abated;  "we've 
known  each  other  for  I  won't  say  how  many 
years,  but  I  never  heard  you  make  so  foolish 
a  speech  as  that.  Do  you  remember  where  I 
found  you?" 

"  You're  not  the  man  to  let  me  forget  it,  Mr. 
Scratton,"  said  the  dependant,  in  a  tone  that 
was  something  between  a  snarl  and  a  sneer. 
"  If  there  is  a  blot  on  a  man's  escutcheon, 
leave  you  alone  to  point  it  out." 

"  A  blot  on  yirhat?  "  continued  his  employer, 
in  the  same  tone  of  derision.  "  Your  escutch- 
eon, indeed!  —  a  bit  of  sheep-skin  scribbled 
over  and  over  with  the  sharpest  of  steel  pens. 
Now,  it's  no  good  your  mounting  the  high 
horse  with  me.  When  I  first  found  you  out, 
you  were  crouching  over  two  pennyworth  of 
coals  in  a  garret,  with  nothing  in  your  pocket 
but  an  unpaid  tavern  bill ;  and  nothing  in  the 
cupboard  but  a  dried  haddock  and  the  re- 
mainder of  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  given  you  by  a 
by-gone  client,  grateful  to  have  escaped  from 
your  clutches.  I  found  you  a  mere  starving 
rat,  and  I  made  a  man  of  you,  and  this  is  your 
gratitude  I " 

"  And  did  I  do  nothing  for  you,  Mr.  Scrat- 
ton ? "  asked  the  ez-attorney,  still  stabbing  at 
the  desk  with  the  penknife,  "  You're  not  the 
person  to  confer  a  benefit  without  a  sure  re- 
turn. You  wanted  a  creature  to  do  your  dirty 
work,  and  for  the  certainty  of  three  meals  a 
day,  and  some  cash  at  the  week's  end,  I  did  it. 
Yes,  I  did  it ;  but,  when  you  found  I'd  a  head, 
as  well  as  an  appetite,  and  that  I  could  sug- 
gest as  well  as  execute,  you  put  me  in  a  very 
different  position ;  and  as  I  worked  the  geese 
that  laid  you  the  golden  eggs,  you  promised 
me  that  I  should  have  my  share  of  the  plunder 
in  the  long  run." 

"  Plunder's  a  hard  word,  and  a  foolish  one, 
between  you  and  me,"  said  the  unmoved  Mr. 
Scratton,  still  picking  his  teeth,  and  swinging 
his  leg  over  the  chair  arm.  Haven't  I  made 
you  my    steward  —  my    man   of  all  work  — 


down  here?  Why,  all  the  chaps  Fve  cvet 
known  in  such  a  position  have  generally  come 
out  richer  than  their  masters." 

"  Not  if  their  masters  had  been  of  the  same 
piece  as  Daniel  Scratton,"  retorted  the  re- 
bellious dependant.  "You've  often  said  I 
could  skin  a  flea ;  but  no  flea  was  ever  grown 
on  your  estate  that  the  skin  wasn't  stripped 
off*  sooner  or  later  by  you,  the  lord  and  master. 
When  I  came  down  here,  you  promised  me  the 
farm  that  once  was  Richard  Goodeve's,  with 
all  the  land  adjoining,  at  a  merely  nominal 
rent.    You  also  —  " 

"  Now,  look  here,  Gritt  I "  and  Scratton,  ris- 
ing from  his  chair,  took  his  usual  position  be- 
fore the  fire,  with  his  hands  deep  sunk  in  his 
pockets.  "  I'm  a  man  of  business,  and  you're 
a  man  of  business ;  with  this  difference  —  that 
while  I've  been  a  successful  man  of  business, 
you've  worked  the  oracle  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. You  say  I've  made  you  a  heap  of  prom- 
ises.   Well,  I  deny  having  done  so." 

"  You  deny  it?  " 

"  In  toto.  I  can't  admit  anything  without 
proofs.  If  you  have  no  proofs  forthcoming, 
all  the  worse  for  you.  Your  favorite  motto 
says  that  business  is  business,  and  you  can't 
be  offended  if  I  take  tlie  words  out  of  your 
own  mouth." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never  prom- 
ised me  the  farm,  which,  but  for  me,  you 
never  would  have  had  ?  " 

"Never  have  had!  Wasn't  the  man  in  my 
debt?  "  sneered  Scratton.  • 

"  Would  he  ever  have  signed  the  papers  he 
did  —  the  paper  that  placed  him,  bound  liard 
and  fast,  at  your  feet  — t)ut  for  me?  "  retorted 
Gritt. 

"  He  did  sign  them,  that's  all  I  care  to  con- 
sider," said  Scratton,  with  a  shrug.  "Take 
my  advice,  Gritt,  and  let's  have  no  more  of 
this  nonsense.  You're  my  servant,  and  you're 
well  paid.  As  for  the  farm,  I'll  own  that  I 
promised  to  come  to  some  arrangement  with 
you  when  the  tenant  who  succeeded  Goodeve 
left ;  but  as  he  has  renewed  the  lease  only  yes- 
terday for  another  seven  years,  the  matter's 
off*,  as  far  as  you're  concerned,  and  there's  an 
end  of  it." 

Verulam  Gritt,  who  had  punctuated  every 
word  of  the  above  speech  with  the  penknife 
on  the  desk,  glanced  up  into  his  employer's 
face  with  a  look  which  had  in  it  neither  anger 
nor  surprise.  If  any  one  thoroughly  knew 
Daniel  Scratton,  it  was  Verulam  Gritt.  Scoun- 
drels both,  they  each  held  their  cards,  and 
played  them  carefully  and  suspiciously,  satis- 
fied there  would  be  cheating  on  both  sides. 

"  You'll  find  that  not  an  end  to  it,"  said 
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the  ex-attorney,  with  great  caknness,  though 
be  balanced  the  penknife  he  held  between  his 
flngcr  and  thumb,  as  resisting  a  strong  desire 
to  launch  it  at  his  patron's  head.  **You*ro 
ungrateful,  Mr.  Scratton ;  and  ingratitude  Is  a 
thing  I  detest!" 

This  observation  appeared  to  tickle  Daniel 
Scratton  amazingly,  but  he  said  nothing,  and 
his  companion  went  on  quite  calmly,  and  with 
no  outward  show  of  temper. 

''You  ruined  Richard  Goodere,  by  furnishing 
me,  your  agent,  with  copies  of  all  kinds  of  pri- 
Tate  documents,  in  the  shape  of  accounts, 
law  papers,etc.y  upon  which  he  had  asked  your 
advice  as  a  friend.  You,  having  mastered  the 
particulars  of  all  his  most  secret  affairs,  thrust 
him  into  the  spider's  web  prepared  for  him. 
I  represented  the  spider,  but  the  real  X.  Y.  Z. 
was  yon." 

"Well?" 

"  Before  quitting  England,  Richard  Goodeve 
swore  that,  if  his  life  was  spared,  he  would  pay 
back,  with  interest,  the  heavy  debt  he  owed 
X.  Y.  Z.  He  had  no  animosity  against  me, 
for  1  totd  him  fhinkly  that  I  was  but  a  servant, 
and  acted,  as  in  duty  bound,  in  the  interest  of 
the  man  who  paid  me  my  wages.  He  admitted 
the  plea,  but  took  an  oath,  which,  if  living,  he 
would  not  be  the  man  to  break.** 

Scratton's  temper  was  evidently  rising. 

There  was  a  venomous,  snakclike  look  In  his 
eyes,  as,  plucking  at  his  chin-tuft,  he  looked 
savagely  at  his  subordinate. 

"  Is  it  that  you  threaten  me,  Mr.  Gritt?** 

'*  I  ask  that  justice  should  be  done  to  me,** 
aaid  the  otlier,  mildly,  but  with  eyes  that  also 
meant  mischief. 

"  A  few  yards  of  rope  would  satisfy  that  re- 
quest," said  Scratton.  **  It's  lucky  for  you  the 
world  doesn't  know  the  full  extent  of  your 
merits.** 

''  And  what  if  the  world  knew  the  full  extent 
of  yours?"  asked  the  other,  his  white  lips 
trembling  with  a  passion  he  could  no  longer 
suppress.     ''  I  could  tell  something.** 

The  only  effect  produced  by  this  threat  was 
to  increase  Squire  Scratton*8  anger. 

*'  Oh !  it's  come  to  threats,  has  it?  Now,  as 
you've  unlocked  your  mind,  Mr.  Gritt,  it's  time 
I  gave  you  a  piece  of  mine.  You  have  received 
your  salary  quarterly;  there  is  no  written 
agreement  between  us,  so  when  you  have  made 
up  your  accounts,  I  shall  pay  you  a  quarter's 
salary  in  advance,  and  dispense  with  your  ser- 
vices hereafter.  You  have  Baved  money,  I 
know;  and  a  man  who  has  saved  money  is 
always  too  wise  to  imperil  his  own  position  by 
attacking  a  powerful  enemy.  Resided,  who 
would  bclioTe  the  word  of  ex-attorney  Gritt, 


whom  I  picked  out  of  the  London  gutter,  when 
opposed  to  that  of  Daniel  Scratton,  Esquire,  of 
Scratton  Park?" 

The  triumphant  sneer  with  wliich  the  last 
words  were  uttered  was  responded  to  by  one 
that  was  equally  contemptuous. 

**  The  London  gutter,  as  you  call  it,  is  at 
least  as  respectable  as  the  Gatford  work- 
house ! " 

Mr.  Scratton  was  not  at  all  annoyed  at  this 
retort ;  on  the  contrary,  be  smiled,  and  played 
cheerfully  with  his  chin- tuft. 

**  Quite  as  respectable,  regarded  as  the  cradl^ 
of  the  future  man.  When  I  quitted  the  worii- 
liouse,  I  was  a  boy,  who  had  already  won  the 
patronage  of  the  master,  and  conquered  the 
prejudices  of  the  beadle.  When  the  oak  is  full 
grown,  who  cares  to  inquire  as  to  the  soil  in 
which  the  acorn  was  planted?  But  when  I 
picked  you  up  —  " 

**  Take  care ! "  cried  the  other,  with  a  men- 
acing gesture,  breaking  in  before  the  sentence 
was  completed;  '*  take  care  I  Wo  have  been 
friends  for  more  than  sixteen  years,  but  I  may 
turn  upon  you  yet !  " 

For  a  moment,  every  sign  of  mirth,  real  or 
affected,  disappeared  from  Daniel  Scratton's 
face ;  and  with  the  snarl  of  a  savage  dog  he 
turned  upon  the  man  who  had  hitherto  been 
his  slave,  his  cringing,  crawling  creature. 

"  Get  out  of  this  !  *'  he  cried,  with  a  gfsture 
so  menacing  that  the  ex-attorney,  physically 
a  coward,  retreated  to  the  door.  **  You  may 
do  your  best  and  your  worst,  for  what  I  care ! 
A  bankrupt  scoundrel,  struck  off  the  rolls  for 
malpractices,  and  employed  by  me  out  of 
charity,  will  scarcely  gain  a  hearing  for  any- 
thing he  may  say !  You've  sharp  teeth,  Mr. 
Gritt;  but  when  you  try  to  use  them  upon 
Daniel  Scratton,  it's  the  viper  biting  the  file. 
When  it  is  a  question  of  character  in  this 
world,  the  largest  purse  carries  it." 

Verulam  Gritt,  his  hand  upon  the  lock  of  the 
door,  looked  at  his  former  patron,  heard  the 
harsh  words  he  uttered,  and  still  hesitated. 

A  rascal  to  his  backbone,  the  attorney  had  a 
certain  respect  that  was  almost  a  liking  for 
the  superior,  because  so  much  more  prosperous, 
scoundrel  before  him. 

"  You  are  not  acting  wisely  in  this  matter," 
he  said.  "A  man  with  your  experience,  Mr. 
Scratton,  should  not  despise  small  enemies. 
There's  a  proverb  which  I've  heard  you  often 
repeat,  that  *the  rat  gnaws  while  the  house 
sleeps ;'  and  they've  another  in  Holland,  *  thai 
a  patient  rat  can  flood  a  province.'  It's  not 
too  late  to  come  to  terms.  I  am  ready  to  lis- 
ten to  a  fair  proposal." 

Daniel  Scratton  advonced/ir %tpp^  ;^  Xwi'* 
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EQs  cheerful  temper  had  vanished ;  he  no  long- 
er played  sportively  with  the  grizzled  tuft  of 
hair  upon  his  chin,  but  plucked  at  it  fiercely. 

*'  Scoundrel  and  beggar,  do  your  worst ;  but 
take  care  what  you  do,  or  1*11  lay  you  by  the 
heels,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Scratton ! " 

He  paused  in  the  tempest  of  his  passion,  to 
take  breath.  The  other,  his  hand  still  -resting 
on  the  lock  of  the  door,  repeated  the  words 
'*  Scoundrel  and  beggar!"  with  a  malicious 
grin.  Ycrulam  Gritt  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  receive  such  epithets  during  his 
varied  career,  that,  like  the  eels  under  the 
flaying  knife  of  the  cook,  he  was  used  to  it. 

"Scoundrel  and  beggar!  Those  arc  hard 
words  to  pelt  an  old  friend  with ;  and,  talking 
of  old  friends,  there's  one  of  yours  just  turned 
up,  with  an  account  owing  to  you." 

"  He'd  better  pay  it,  then,  whoever  he  is. 
There's  no  friendship  in  business!"  growled 
the  matter-of-fact  Scratton. 

"Oh!  he'll  pay  it,  never  fear,  though  the 
debt  is  due  to  X.  Y.  Z.,  in  the  borough.  He 
won't,  in  this  case,  plead  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions." 

"He?    Who?" 

"  Richard  Goodeve.  He  was  seen  only  two 
miles  from  here  tliis  morning." 

With  which  coup  de  thidire,  Verulam  Gritt, 
seeing  that  this  last  blow  had  struck  home, 
threw  wide  the  door,  and,  with  another  grin  of 
ineffable  malice,  departed. 

Struck  home,  indeed !  The  one  fear  in  Miser 
Scratton's  narrow  soul  had  been,  for  nearly 
fifteen  years,  that  Richard  Goodeve  would 
some  day  turn  up,  and  discovering,  as  he  would 
be  certain  to  do,  the  real  author  of  his  ruin, 
take  a  revenge  as  deadly  as  that  he  had  already 
taken  on  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby.  Very  thank- 
ful was  Mr.  Scratton  when  the-  rumor  of  the 
farmer's  death  reached  him,  and  when  he  heard 
that  the  rumor  had  been  confirmed  by  Silas, 
his  delight  was  excessive.  The  Damocles 
sword,  which  had  tormented  him  eo  long,  van- 
ished into  thin  air ;  and  if  he  did  not  exactly 
enjoy  that  quiet  sleep  which  we  are  told  is  the 
portion  of  the  just,  his  dreams  were  no  longer 
disturbed  by  the  wrathful  face  of  the  man  he 
had  so  cruelly  betrayed. 

Verulam  Gritt's  abrupt  announcement  that 
Richard  Goodeve  was  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living  completely  paralyzed  him  for  a  moment. 
But  he  quickly  recovered  himself,  and,  spitting 
out  of  his  mouth  the  fragments  of  the  tooth- 
pick he  had  nearly  swallowed  in  his  surprise, 
he  exclaimed  furiously,  "  It's  a  lie !  It  must 
bo  a  lie  I "  Then,  with  some  epithets  of  too 
forcible  a  character  to  bo  reproduced  upon 
paper,  lie  rushed  oat  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER   LV. 


ATONBMBirr. 


Oif  the  third  day  of  Richard  Qoodeve's  re* 
turn,  a  dumpy-looking  fellow,  a  wagoner, 
brought  a  note  over  to  Ormsby  Towers. 

"  It  had  been  given  him,"  he  said,  "  by  a 
stranger  man,  as  he  was  coomin'  acrass  the 
heath,"  together  witli  some  money  for  its  safe 
delivery ;  of  which  latter  fact  the  waggoner, 
stupid  as  he  looked,  said  nothing,  receiving, 
with  much  internal  satisfaction,  a  second  dona- 
lion  from  Mr.  Ormsby. 

The  contents  of  the  note,  which  was  written 
in  firm,  strong  characters,  ran  as  follows :  — 

"If  Mr.  Cyril  Ormsby  would  have  his 
father's  name  cleared  from  every  stain,  he 
will  meet  the  writer  of  this  letter  at  Gourlay*s 
Tower  at  sundown. 

"  For  his  own  future  happiness,  and  for  that 
of  Miss  Maud  Willoughby,  he  will  speak  of 
this  appointment  to  no  one,  but  keep  it,  with- 
out fear,  and  aJone,** 

As  the  element  of  fear  formed  no  portion  of 
Cyril's  composition,  and  the  startling  surprises 
of  the  last  few  days  had  prepared  him  for  al- 
most any  revelation,  he  decided  to  be  at  tiic 
place  of  rendezvous  at  the  time  appointed,  his 
only  precaution  being  to  carefully  charge  a 
six-chambered  revolver,  and  place  the  same  in 
the  breast-pocket  of  his  overcoat. 

The  sinking  sun  saw  him  climbing  the  hill 
on  which  the  tower  stood  —  the  tower  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  the  accident  which,  as  he 
often  said  years  afterwards,  was  the  happiest 
event  in  his  life. 

Arrived  at  the  top,  he  paused,  and  looked 
around. 

The  tall  ruin  stood  out  black  against  the 
golden  sunset,  and  on  every  side  stretched  out 
the  wild  heath,  gorgeous  with  reflected  color 
from  the  many-tinted  sky. 

No  one ! 

Yes ;  a  figure  detached  itself  from  the  dark 
shadow  of  the  tower,  and  approached  him. 

The  figure  of  a  man  —  a  man,  square-shoul- 
dered and  strongly-made — a  man  with  a 
bronzed  face,  and  large,  grizzled  beard  cover- 
ing its  lower  portion. 

"Mr.  Cyril  Ormsby,  I  presume? "  said  the 
man,  slightly  touching  his  cap  —  a  salutation 
which  Cyril  —  for  the  man  before  him  was  an 
utter  stranger  —  wonderingly  returned. 

"  I  am  Mr.  Ormsby.  Are  you  the  writei  of 
the  note  I  received  this  morning?  " 

"lam." 
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The  stranger  pointed  to  a  large  block  of 
ttone. 

"  Sit  down,  sir,  and  have  no  fear." 

"Why  Bbould  I  fear?"  said  CyrU,  seating 
himself  as  directed,  but  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing a  wary  eye  on  the  man,  in  case  of  sadden 
attack.  "  We  are  man  to  man,  and  I  have 
&ced  far  worse  odds  than  that." 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  for  some  mo- 
ments in  meditative  silence  —  his  arms  folded 
on  bis  breast,  his  large,  dark  eyes  reading 
Cyril's  frank,  handsome  face. 

*'  You  are  like  year  father,"  he  said,  at  last, 
—  '<  very  like  him,  but  with  a  firmer  face  and 
a  darker  skin." 

"You  knew  my  father?"  asked  Cyril, 
eagerly. 

"Yes." 

**  You  were  a  firiend,  perhaps?  " 

"No.  Ab  events  turned  out,  his  deadliest 
enemy.'* 

Cyril  leaped  np  angrily. 

"HaTeyoa  summoned  me  hereto  tell  me 
this  ?    My  father's  enemies  are  mine  I " 

"  That  by  no  means  follows,"  was  the  quiet 
answer.  "  That  I  am  no  enemy  of  yours,  I 
intend  to  prove.  Do  not  let  us  quarrel  over 
mere  empty  words.  You  know  one  Silas 
Goodeve?" 

^'  I  do.  As  great  and  noble-hearted  a  man 
as  eTer  lived." 

"  I  say  amen  to  that,"  said  the  stranger. 

There  was  another  pause;  and  when  the 
latter  spoke  again,  his  voice  was  broken  by 
emotion. 

'*Two  nights  ago  he  visited  you  at  Ormsby 
Towers.    Is  it  not  so?  " 

Pyril  was  silent. 

"  Leaving  in  your  hands  a  certain  confes- 
sion?   You  see  I  am  well  informed." 

'*  I  must  know  the  name  of  your  informant 
before  I  reply  to  any  questioning." 

'*  My  informant  was  Silas  Groodeve  himself." 

"  I  must  have  proof  of  that." 

**  What  better  proof  can  you  have  than  the 
knowledge  I  possess  of  facts  which  otherwise 
were  known  only  to  your  two  selves  ?  " 

"  Granting  what  you  say  to  be  true,  what  is 
your  purpose  in  summoning  me  here?  " 

'*  To  demand  that  the  confession  lodged  in 
your  hands  by  Silas  Goodeve  be  returned  to 
tne." 

"To  you?" 

"  I  replacing  it  by  another." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Cyril,  at  the 
lame  time  taking  a  step  backwards,  and  placing 
Ills  hand  upon  the  pistol  concealed  in  his 
breast. 

The  action  did  not  escape  the  stranger,  but 


he  only  smiled  sadly,  as  ho  replied,  "The 
paper  you  hold  is  in  Silas  Goodeve*8  hand- 
writing; and  would,  if  made  public,  betray  his 
father  to  the  scaffold." 

"  Were  his  father  living,  yes." 

"His  father  is  livmg!" 

"Living?" 

"  /am  Richard  Goodeve  I  " 

The  stranger  made  this  disclosure  without 
any  visible  emotion.  He  spoke  in  the  same 
calm  tones  he  had  hitherto  used ;  and,  though 
he  saw  the  effect  of  liis  words  upon  Cyril, 
stood  as  before,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his 
breast. 

After  the  first  moment  of  surprise,  Cyril's 
movement  was  a  natural  one. 

Springing  forward,  he  grasped  Goodeve  by 
the  collar. 

"  If  what  you  say  be  true  —  if  what  you  have 
said  is  not  the  raving  of  a  madman  or  a  fool  — 
you  are  my  prisoner.  Any  attempt  at  escape 
would  be  useless.  I  am  armed,  as  you  see.** 
And  drawing  the  revolver  he  carried,  he  pointed 
it  at  the  farmer's  head. 

Richard  Goodeve  never  moved  a  muscle. 

"  Put  up  your  pistol,  Mr.  Ormsby,"  he  said, 
calmly.  "  Had  it  been  my  wish  to  escape,  I 
should  scarcely  have  met  you  here  by  my  own 
appointment.  Put  up  your  pistol,  Mr.  Ormsby. 
What  I  have  to  say  can  be  spoken  only  of  my 
own  free  will.  Much  may  be  done  in  atone- 
ment, though  we  cannot  unmake  the  past." 

There  was  something  in  the  extreme  quietude 
of  Richard  Goodevc's  manner,  that  awed  Cyril 
almost  in  spite  of  himself.  He  replaced  the 
pistol  in  his  pocket,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "  You 
have  been  greatly  criminal,  Richard  Goodeve, 
and  must  not  hope  to  escape  the  punishment 
of  crime;  but,  knowing  your  story,  and  for 
your  son's  sake,  I  pity  you  —  deeply  pity 
you." 

"If  it  were  given  us  to  read  each  other's 
hearts,  most  men  would  pity  mo,"  was  tlic 
farmer's  reply ;  "  but  we  are,  even  the  best  of 
us,  but  bad  judges  of  each  other.  Resume 
your  seat,  Mr.  Ormsby ;  I  have  a  long  and  sad 
story  to  tell —  the  story  of  a  ruined  life." 

It  would  be  superfluous  for  us  to  repeat  here 
the  incidents  in  Richard  Goodeve*s  career, 
already  well  known  to  the  reader. 

Nothing  was  hidden  in  the  confession  he 
made,  even  to  the  assault  upon  him  by  Sir 
Hugh  —  his  determination  to  be  revenged  —  his 
belief  in  the  existence  of  an  intrigue  between 
Lady  Willoughby  and  Cyril's  father  —  the 
means  by  which  he  had  possessed  himself  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  rendezvous  in  the  woods, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conveyed  that 
knowledge  to  Sir  Hugh.,  He  conr  caled  nothing 
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^nothing!  He  bad  resolved  to  tell  all;  and 
all  was  told. 

<*  I  was  desperate  at  being  hunted  down  like 
some  wild  animal ;  and,  as  we  crashed  through 
the  brush-wood)  his  voice  menacing  me,  and 
his  hand  almost  upon  my  shoulder,  I  thought 
of  the  whip-mark  upon  my  face,  and  the  blood 
got  up  into  my  brain,  and  I  was  mad,  if  ever 
man  was  mad,  when  I  turned  and  fired.  The 
thing  once  done,  I  would  gladly —  ah,  so  gladly  1 
—  have  laid  down  my  own  life  could  I  have 
brought  back  life  to  the  man  who  lay  prostrate  at 
my  feet.  I  knelt  beside  him,  raised  his  head  in 
my  lap,  and  called  him  by  name.  At  that  mo- 
ment another  man,  emerging  from  the  shadow 
of  the  bushes,  came  quickly  towards  me.  I 
leaped  to  my  feet,  and,  with  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  which  belongs  to  us  all,  turned 
upon  him,  pistol  in  hand. 

**  That  man  was  Daniel  Scratton.*' 

We  shall  pass  over  the  interruption  made 
by  Cyril  Ormsby  in  the  greatness  of  his  sur- 
prise, and  now  give  the  story  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  farmer. 

*'Scratton  saw  at  a  glance  what  had  oc- 
curred, but  continued,  fearlessly  enough,  to 
advance  towards  me. 

*^'Kcep  back  I'  I  cried,  standing  between 
him  and  the  body  among  the  ferns.  '  1*11  fire  if 
you  come  nearer !  * 

*'  <  Don't  be  foolish,  Klchard  I '  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice  —  a  voice  that  was  almost  a  whisper, 
but  which  penetrated  the  ear  at  once.  *  Have 
I  not  been  your  friend  always  —  your  fast 
friend  in  trouble,  and  do  you  think  I  will  turn 
my  back  upon  you  now?  * 

**I  stood  dumfounded,  uncertain  what  to 
do ;  but  he,  as  cool  as  if  he  had  been  walking 
up  Gatford  High  street,  passed  me,  and  bent 
over  Sir  Hugh. 

"  *  He  is  quite  dead  I  *  These  were  his  first 
words.  His  next  were,  '  And  I  am  glad  of  it ! 
Tou  couldn't  have  hated  this  man  more  than  I 
did!' 

**  He  opened  —  with  strangely  steady  hands, 
to  my  thinking,  for  my  own  were  shaking  like 
aspen  leaves  —  the  dead  man's  coat,  and  tak- 
ing a  note-case  from  an  inside  pocket,  began 
quickly  to  examine  the  papers  it  contained. 

**He  drew  out  one  with  a  sort  of  trium- 
phant chuckle,  but  before  he  could  do  anything 
more  than  glance  at  it,  I  had  snatched  it  from 
him. 

"  *  Would  you  rob  the  dead? '  I  asked,  for  I 
saw  by  the  movement  of  his  hand  his  intention 
was  to  have  torn  it  into  fragments. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  thcslook  he  gave  me. 

*'  *  I  should  never  have  had  the  courage  to 
have  killed  him  I '  he  said ;  *  but  if  I  had  killed 


him,  I  should  have  shown  more  conrage  than 
you  do  now. .  No  other  eye  but  mine  has  wit- 
nessed the  deed.  Richard,  your  life  is  in  my 
hands ! ' 

*  ''Furious,  I  raised  the  pistol.    *  And  yours  ? ' 

"  *  Pshaw!  I  know  you  too  well  to  dream 
that  you  would  harm  a  tried  friend.  We  both 
hated  this  man ;  this  man  who  considered  us 
only  a  little  better  than  the  worms  who  crawled 
in  the  dust  at  his  feet,  or  the  vermin  he  hunted 
with  dogs  on  his  estate.  You  want  my  silence. 
A  thing  worth  having  is  worth  buying.  Give 
me  the  paper  you  hold  in  your  hand,  and 
your  secret  is  not  safer  with  him  *  —  he  jerked 
his  thumb  downwards  towards  the  corpse  — 
*  than  it  will  be  with  me  I ' 

'*  The  coolness  of  the  man  surprised  and 
terrified  me. 

"  I  glanced  at  the  paper. 

*'  It  was  a  receipt  for  one  thousand  pounds, 
paid  by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  drawn  out  with 
every  legal  formality,  and  signed  by  Scratton. 

**  *  This  is  a  receipt  for  money  paid.  What 
value  can  It  now  have  for  you? '  I  asked. 

"  *  If  that  slip  of  paper  is  destroyed,  just  one 
thousand  pounds  will  have  to  be  paid  over 
again,'  he  answered,  with  a  significant  leer. 
'  It  is  the  dead  man  who  pays  for  the  keeping 
of  your  secret.* 

"And  you  gave  him  the  receipt?"  inter- 
rupted Cyril. 

"  No.  Danger  sharpens  a  man's  wits,  and 
there  was  something  in  his  manner  that  put 
me  on  my  guard.  '  I  will  keep  this  paper,'  I 
said.  'Betray  me,  and  you  lose  a  tliousand 
pounds,  and  much  more  than  that.  The  scales 
are  pretty  even  —  a  thousand  pounds  against  a 
man*s  life.  My  mouth  is  sealed.  Tou  may 
be  sure  of  me ;  and  while  I  hold  this  paper,  I 
am  equally  sure  of  you.' 

*'  It  was  a  bargain,  an  evil  one,  from  wliich 
no  good  result  could  come.  The  note-book 
was  carefully  replaced  in  Sir  Hugh's  pocket, 
and  I  retained  the  paper.  For  fifteen  years, 
in  such  perils  as  few  men  have  known,  perils 
by  land  and  sea,  I  have  kept  it  without  tear  or 
stain,  except  one  stain  which  nearly  blots  out 
Sir  Hugh's  name,  a  stain  of  blood  I  " 

While  speaking,  Richard  Goodeve  placed  a 
folded  paper  in  Cyril's  hands. 

"For  fifteen  years  I  have  preserved  that 
paper.  In  your  hinds,  Mr.  Ormsby,  I  leave 
the  punishment  of  Daniel  Scratton." 

There  was  a  pause,  which  Cyril,  with  an  ef- 
fort, was  first  to  break. 

"  You  have  suffered  greatly,"  he  said,  **  ai 
all  must  suffer  who  have  greatly  sinned ;  but 
from  my  father  you  experienced  no  wrong. 
Tell  me,  then,  I  entreat  you,  what  you  have 
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diseoTercd  respecting  the  cause  of  hU  meeting 
with  Lady  Willonghby  on  that  fatal  night?  " 

"There  is  in  this  world,"  replied  Richard 
Goodercy  "  a  something  we  choose  to  call  the 
chapter  of  accidents.  Some  years  ago,  I  was 
at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  gold-seekers  in  Van- 
couyer's  Island.  The  wet  season  had  set  in, 
and  fever  was  everywhere  around  us.  One 
of  my  troop  had  been  a  doctor  in  England,  a 
drunken  ne'er-do-well,  with  still  just  a  touch 
of  the  gentleman  in  him.  Ho  came  to  my  quar- 
ters very  late  one  night,  and  half  tipsy,  of 
course-,  to  tell  me  that  a  man  was  dying  in  his 
tent,  and  wished  to  see  me. 

"  I  went,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  at  once  rcc- 
i^gnized  the  very  worst  of  many  loose  fish' 
who  formed  part  of  my  gathering.  I  saw  at  a 
glance  he  had  not  long  to  live,  and  I  addressed 
him  as  Walter  Gerald,  —  the  name  he  went  by 
with  us,  —  and  asked  in  what  I  could  serve  him. 

"  He  answered,  lightly  enough,  that  a  bottle 
of  brandy  would  be  about  the  biggest  service  I 
could  render  him  in  the  present  position  of 
things.  But  while  we  talked  (as  his  case  was 
hopeless,  I  had  supplied  the  brandy),  I  chanced 
to  mention  England,  and  that  I  had  been  born 
in  Surrey. 

"  *  In  what  part?'  he  asked  eagerly. 

"  I  answered  —  for  in  that  wild  place,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  from  home/ 1  had  no  rea- 
son for  concealment  —  that  I  hailed  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Gatford. 

*'  *  Did  you  know  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  ? '  he 
asked. 

"  I  answered  that  I  did,  and  knew  but  little 
good  of  him. 

'*  He  said  nothing  for  some  time  after  that ; 
bot  when  he  spoke  again,  he  told  me  that  he, 
Walter  Gerald,  the  drunken  loafer,  who  did 
less  work  and  made  more  friends  than  any 
other  man  in  the  diggings,  was  Gerald  ITan- 
conrt,  the  brother  of  Lady  Willoughby. 

" '  She  was  the  only  one  who  stuck  to  me,'  he 
•aid,  a  day  or  two  after,  and  just  before  he 
died.  *She,  God  bless  her,  stuck  to  me 
to  the  last.  I  was  a  bitter,  bad  e%z,  I  know 
but  she  would  believe  nothing  against  me. 
It  was  for  me — at  least,  for  me  and  the  family 
—she  broke  with  iPercival  Ormsby,  and  mar- 
ried Sir  Hugh.  He  wasn't  a  bad  fellow,  Sir 
Hugh,  but  I  hurt  his  pride,  and  he  tumbled  me 
oyer.' 

"He  lost  his  speech  just  at  this  point,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  he  recovered  strength 
agdn.  Yon  may  be  sure  I  was  anxious,  and 
supplied  him  readily  with  the  brandy  he  con- 
tinually called  for. 

"  *  Yes,  she  stuck  to  me ;  and  when  I'd  put 
•omebody  else's  name  to  a  piece  of  paper,  and 


had  the  traps  after  me,  she,  urged  by  me,  — 
blackguard  that  I  was,  —  went  and  appealed  to 
the  old  lover,  and  bought  me  off. 

"  *  Do  you  mean  Mr  Percival  Ormsby? '  I 
asked. 

**  *  What !  you  know  the  name  ? '  he  replied. 
*  Of  course  you  do,  if  you  were  hatched  Gatford 
way.  She  tried  everywhere,  and  failed ;  when 
I  sent  her  a  note  to  say  that  if  the  money  wasn't 
posted  by  a  certain  day,  I  was  a  gone  coon, 
which  was  about  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
The  postscript  to  my  letter  was,  "  If  all  else 
fails,  try  Ormsby."  She  did  try  him,  and  he 
turned  up  trumps.'  " 

Richard  Goodeve  paused,  and  then  ad- 
dressed his  listener  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling. 

**  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Cyril,  if  I  pain  you,  as  I 
know  I  must  pain  you;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  know  all.  We  buried  Gerald 
Fancourt  in  the  bed  of  a  stream,  which,  in  bit- 
ter mockery,  must  by  this  time  have  deposited 
gold  upon  his  grave.  Before  he  died,  he  pl&ced 
a  sealed  packet  of  papers  in  my  hands.  They 
are  addressed  to  Lady  Helen  Willoughby; 
failing  her,  to  Miss  Cordelia  Fancourt." 

"  Where  is  that  packet?  " 

"  In  Miss  Fancourt's  hands  by  this  time.'  I 
learned  enough  fVom  Gerald  Fancourt  to  know 
that  those  letters  will  explain  all,  and  that  the 
calumny  that  has  clung  around  his  sister's 
good  name  will  pass  away,  to  be  uttered  no 
more." 

"  And  Silas  —  does  he  know  of  our  inter- 
view?" 

"No.  He  is  even  now  busily  engaged  in 
preparing  for  my  departure  from  this  place  — 
for  my  quitting  England ;  but  the  web  of  my 
life  is  nearly  spun  out,  and  I  am  eager  for  the 
end." 

The  two  men  stood  facing  each  other,  but 
there  was  no  bitterness  in  either  face. 

"What  do  you  require  of  me?"  asked 
Cyril. 

"The  writing  my  son  Silas  placed  in  your 
hand." 

"  And  in  return  ?  " 

"  Once  that  is  ashes,  I  make  tlie  only  atone- 
ment possible.    I  render  up  myself!  " 

Three  hours  after  the  interview  at  the  foot 
of  Gourlay's  Tower,  the  paper  placed  in  Cyril 
Ormsby's  hands  by  Silas  had  ceased  to  exist. 

When  a  new  day  dawned,  Richard  Goodeve, 
self-accused,  was  a  close  prisoner  in  Gatford 
jail. 
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CHAPTER   LVI. 

ILL  KEW8   TRATEL8  FAST. 

Dakiel  Scbatton  did  not  succeed  in  over- 
taking his  rebellious  servitor,  when  he  rushed 
after  him  from  the  room. 

Vcnilam  Gritt  had,  somehow,  left  the  house 
—  at  any  rate,  he  was  not  to  be  found ;  so  his 
employer's  fury  vented  itself  by  abusing  his 
other  slaves  anil  bondsmen;  or,  as  Biffcn 
termed  it,  "Kickin*  up  Meg's  diversion, 
play  in*  Old  Any  with  the  fUmitur',  and 
tumin*  the  'ouse  out  o*  winder !  " 

Mr.  Gritt  did  not  return  all  that  day;  nor, 
indeed,  did  he  report  himself  the  next,  nor 
the  day  after  that,  and  Scratton  began  to  grow 
alarmed. 

Open  hostility  be  was  prepared  to  meet,  but 
this  quietude  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  made 
him,  to  say  the  least,  uneasy. 

Not  that  he  believed  a  word  of  the  story 
Gritt  had  told  him  concerning  the  return  of 
Goodeve.  That  the  roan  was  dead  he  was 
ftiUy  convinced,  and  that  the  ex-attomey  had 
made  his  assertion  in  the  spitefhlness  of  a 
blind  anger. 

Yet  why  did  the  man  absent  himself?  Pos- 
sibly, he  repented  of  his  foolish  revolt,  and 
was  determined  to  keep  out  of  the  way  till  his 
patron's  passion  was  past,  and  the  storm 
blown  over. 

Yes,  that  was  the  only  solution  Scratton 
could  arrive  at ;  but,  nevertheless,  ho  was  ill 
at  ease. 

There  was  also  another  absentee  from  the 
halls  of  Scratton. 

Mr.  Adolphus  had  not  been  heard  of  for 
three  days ;  not  that  his  non-appearance  was 
matter  for  much  surprise,  for  it  was  not  un- 
common for  him,  as  he  expressed  it,  '*to 
shake  the  loose  leg,"  for  even  a  week  or  more, 
and  then  to  return  contrite  and  penniless. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  his 
quarrel  with  Gritt,  Daniel  Scratton  rode  into 
Gatford,  upon  business  with  his  lawyer,  and 
put  up,  as  usual,  at  the  **  White  Hart." 

**  How  are  you,  Podmore?  "  he  said,  as  that 
gentleman  entered  the  room,  with  a  blue  bag 
filled  with  papers.  "You  keep  time  like  a 
clock." 

*'  Better  than  our  town-clock,  I  hope,"  said 
the  lawyer,  as  he  deposited  the  bulky  bag  on 
the  table,  **  for  that  keeps  nothing  safely  but 
dust  and  cobwebs.  I  hope  Mrs.  Scratton  is 
quite  well?" 

"Oh,  yes!  She  lives  on,"  replied  the 
amiable  husband ;  "  not  that  anybody  but  her- 
self gains  much  by  that.  Now,  your  wife  is 
of  some  use  to  you." 


"  Well,  it  scarcely  becomes  me  to  say  it," 
smirked  the  lawyer ;  "  but,  really.  Mrs.  Pod- 
more  is  of  the  very  greatest  utility  in  the 
office.  She  has  the  spirit  of  six  ordinnry 
clerks  in  her,  has  that  woman.  I  do  assure 
you,  Mr.  Scratton,  between  ourselves  of 
course,  that  I'd  as  soon  have  her  opinion  upon 
a  point  of  law  as  any  barrister's,  though  she 
doesn't  wear  a  wig." 

"  I  thought  she  did,"  said  the  matter-of-fact 
and  ungollant  Scratton. 

"Well,  well,"  objected  the  little  lawyer, 
somewhat  confUsed,  "  Mrs.  Podmore  goes  with 
the  times  —  goes  with  the  times,  you  know; 
but  I  alluded  to  a  horsehair  wig,  of  course." 

"Mrs.  Podmore  is  a  very  clever  woman," 
grimly  assented  Scratton.  "  I'd  back  her  for 
making  out  a  bill  of  costs  against  any  attor- 
ney who  ever  bled  a  client.  Fix  the  screw  as 
tight  as  you  will,  she'll  dontrive,  somehow,  to 
give  it  another  turn.  It's  my  belief,  she's 
that  devoted  to  the  profession,  that  she'd 
serve  her  own  mother  with  a  writ ;  ay,  and 
lock  her  up,  too,  if  it  came  in  the  way  of 
business ! "  he  added. 

"Ahem I"  coughed  the  lawyer,  a  little 
doubtful  as  to  the  compliment  conveyed. 
"Mrs.  Podmore  has  her  merits,  but  I  ddn't 
think  she*d  go  quite  so  far  as  that;  which 
reminds  me  that  she  has  ridden  over  with  a 
friend,  this  morning,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Scratton.  I  suppose  they'll  find  her  at 
home?" 

"I  suppose  they  will.  Since  Mrs.  S.  has 
had  the  new  funiiture  for  her  drawing  room 
down  from  London,  she  never  leaves  it 
for  five  minutes.  Now,  we've  wasted  time 
enough  about  her,  especially  as  you  charge 
for  your  time,  so  let  us  come  to  more  im- 
portant matters.  Have  you  made  out  the 
renewed  lease  for  Denton  Pann  ?  " 

"Not  yet." 

"Why  not?"     • 

"  I  waited  Mr.  Gritt's  instructions." 

"  In  future,  you'll  only  take  your  instruc- 
tions from  me,"  growled  Scratton.  "Have 
you  seen  Gritt  lately?  " 

There  was  some  anxiety  in  the  tone  in 
which  he  asked  this  question;  but  the  little 
lawyer,  busy  with  his  bag  of  papers,  failed  to 
perceive  it. 

"  Met  him  only  an  hour  ago,  on  the  steps 
of  the  Town  Hall.  He  was  in  company  with 
Mr.  Cyril  Ormsby,  — an  exceedingly  charm- 
ing person, — who,  by  the  way,  has  counter- 
manded his  former  instructions  respecting  the 
sale  of  the  Ormsby  property." 

"  Cyril  Ormsby  in  communication  with  Ver- 
ulam  Gritt  I"    If  Daniel  Scratton's  face  was 
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scowling  before,  it  now  grew  very  dark  in- 
deed. **  What  business  could  they  have  to- 
gether?" 

"You  ought  to  be  better  informed  tlian 
myself  about  that,"  said  Podmore,  jocosely. 
"  Mr.  Gritt  stated  that  he  had  just  come  from 
a  visit  to  Gatford  jail,  on  business  of  yours, 
as  I  understood  him." 

'•  Gatford  jail !  Business  of  mine  I  What 
on  earth  are  you  talking  about,  Podmore  ?  " 

•'Surely  you've  heard  the  news?  The 
whole  town  is  ringing  with  it." 

Patience  is  a  virtue,  but  it  was  not  one  of 
ilie  virtues  appertaining  to  Daniel  Scratton. 
He  smote  the  table  with  his  fist,  and  with  an 
(tath  that  caused  the  little  lawyer  to  retreat  a 
few  paces  backward,  demanded  to  know  what 
news  he  spoke  of. 

'•  The  arrest  —  or  rather  the  surrender,  for 
he  gave  liimself  up  —  of  the  murderer  of  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby;  that  sad  aflair  that  took 
place,  you  know,  it  must  now  be  more  t!ian 
fourteen,  or,  let  me  see,  fifteen  years  ago. 
He's  made  a  full  confession,  I  believe  —  a  full 
confession,  and  quite  of  his  own  free  will. 
Bless  me,  Mr.  Scratton  !    Are  you  ill?" 

He  might  well  ask  the  question.* 

Had  the  little  lawyer  been  Jupiter  Tonans 
himself,  and  launched  one  of  his  most  smash- 
ing thunderbolts  upon  the  grizzled  head  of 
Scratton,  the  latter's  momentary  annihilation 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  complete. 

Ilis  complexion  —  which  at  all  times  had  in 
it  more  of  the  blue-bell  and  buttercup  than 
t!ie  lily  and  rose  —  changed  into  a  lively 
green,  his  eyes  glazed  with  terror,  his  lower 
jaw  dropped  with  the  same  suddenness  as  did 
tiiat  of  Morley's  ghost.  His  hands,  usually  so 
restless  in  their  movements,  dropped  heavily 
upon  his  knees,  and  it  was  evident  that  their 
owner  was  trembling  in  every  limb. 

*'  Bless  mc !  bless  me  I  he's  going  to  have  a 
fit!"  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  in  great  alarm. 
'Id  better  call  somebody.  **  iTes,  yes;  Pll 
call  somebody,  and  send  for  Doldrum  to  come 
with  his  lancets." 

He  had  trotted  across  the  room,  and  his 
hand  was  already  upon  the  bell-rope,  when, 
recovering  himself  by  a  very  powerful  effort, 
deration  jerked  out  an  imperative  **  No ! " 

"Don't  ring  I  Do  you  hear?  don't  ring; 
but  give  me  a  glass  of  water.  Thank  you ;  " 
and  he  drank  off  the  whole  with  avidity.  **  I'm 
better  now,  but  you  gave  me  a  terrible  shock. 
Richard  Goodere  my  poor  patron's  murderer ! 
^hy,  I  would  as  soon  have  suspected  you, 
Podmore ! " 

*'MeI" 

*'  Or  myself,  or  any  as  unlikely  persons ;  but 


I  thought  that  Goodeve  had  become  food  for 
fishes  a  long  time  ago.  It  was  reportod  so, 
by  his  own  son,  if  I  remember  rightly." 

*'  It  apppcars  that  he  was  saved  ii^  some 
providential  manner.  lie  surrendered  him- 
self last  "night  to  old  Sir  Harry  Calverly,  wlio 
at  once  made  out  the  warrant  for  his  c::.i- 
mittal.  I  tliought  you  knew  all  about  it,  a.^ 
Mr.  Gritt  was  with  him  early  this  morning ; 
and  when  he  moves,  it's  generally  on  your 
business." 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  hear  all  about  it  when  I 
sec  him,  which  must  be  at  ones"  said  Scrat- 
ton, with  a  compo>ure  so  well  assumed,  con- 
sidering his  internal  agitation  and  fever  nf 
mind,  as  to  do  him  much  credit  as  an  actor. 
*'  ^ly  poor,  unfortunate  friend  —  for  Sir  Iluirli 
was  my  friend  as  well  as  patron  —  to  think  of 
his  coming  to  barm  through  Kichard  Goodjve ! 
I  can't  believe  it  —  I  won't  believe  it  till  I 
have  proofs." 

*'  You've  the  farmer's  own  words." 

**He's  mad!  You,  as  a  lawyer,  should 
know,  Podmore,  how  common  such  self-accu- 
sations are  in  people  with  diseased  brain-^, 
when  there  is  not  one  iota  of  fact  in  what  they 
call  their  solemn  confession.  It  will  turn  out 
that  Goodeve  is  touched  in  the  upper  story. 
Take  my  word  fur  it,  Podmore,  there's  not  a 
grain  of  truth  in  the  whole  business." 

**  The  medical  testimony  will  pn)ve  or  dis- 
prove that,"  said  the  lawyer,  profoundly. 
"  It  seems,  by  what  I  could  gather,  that  there 
were  sorao  business  relations  l>ctween  Go<'(l- 
eve  and  your  Mr.  Gritt,  when  the  latter  was 
established  in  London.  However,  as  you  say, 
nothing  is  sure  as  yet,  except  tliat  tlic  man's 
fast  in  prison.  Why,  you're  not  going,  Mr. 
S.?*'  —  for  Scratton,  wliile  th?  other  was 
speaking,  had  seized  his  hat,  and  was  now 
hurriedly  buttoning  up  his  overcoat — "not 
before  you've  looked  over  these  papers  and 
signed  —  " 

*'Yes,  I  am;"  and  Scratton  pushed  the 
papers  impatiently  from  him.  *•  My  head's 
not  fit  for  busiuess  to-day.  You  must  meet 
me  here  at  this  time  to-morrow,  or  I'll  look  in 
at  your  ofiice.  What  you  have  told  me,  and 
the  thought  of  poor  Sir  Ilugli,  revives  too 
many  sad  memories  for  me  to  be  equal  to  read- 
ing or  putting  my  name  to  anything  jupt 
now." 

He  drew  forth  a  large  silk  handkerchief, 
and  somewhat  ostentatiously  passed  it  across 
his  eyes  as  he  moved  towards  the  door.  The 
lawyer,  touched  at  a  friendship,  or  say  a  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  past  favors,  which  had 
lasted  so  many  years,  felt  affected  himself. 

**  You  found  Sir  Hugh's  a  profitable  conn^^ 
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tion.  "We,  also,  have  a  right  to  speak  well  of 
him.  lie  was  one  of  our  best  clients,  though 
at  limes  difficult  to  deal  with.  Have  you  any 
further  commands  for  me  this  morning,  Mr. 
Scration?"  continued  the  lawyer,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  re-stuff  the  blue  bag  witli  the  papers 
he  had  drawn  from  it. 

"Xo  —  yes;  that  is,  if  you  chance  upon 
Gritt,  tell  him  that  I  want  to  see  him  imme- 
diately up  at  Scratton  Park,  about  arranging 
the  business  we  were  talking  about.  Tell 
him  I  see  the  whole  thing  quite  in  the  light 
he  put  it,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  —  no 
difficulty  whatever." 

The  lawyer  promised  to  hunt  up  Mr.  Gritt, 
if  in  Gatford,  and  deliver  his  patron's  mes- 
sage. 

But  Mr.  Vcrulam  Gritt  was  not  in  Gatford 
—  at  least,  he  was  not  to  be  found  by  either 
Podmore  or  Scratton;  and  the  latter  —  the 
news  of  Richard  Goodeve's  incarceration  fully 
confirmed  —  rode  back  at  last  to  Scratton  Park 
with  a  sickening  fear  at  his  heart,  but  sup- 
ported by  the  hope  that  his  ill-treated  and 
hitherto  despised  dependent  might  be  there 
before  hjm. 

Vcrulam  Gritt  was  not  there;  but  other 
troubles  had  fonnd  their  way  to  Scratton  Park, 
and  were  in  waiting  to  receive  its  owner. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

THE    "  8CBATTON    ARMS "  RECEIVES    A    NEW 
HERALDIC   CHARACTER. 

As  a  heading  to  the  preceding  chapter  we 
have  used  the  old  proverb  that  **  ill  news  travels 
fast ;  "  and  no  sooner  did  Mrs.  Podmore  hear 
the  statement  of  the  sudden  apparition  of 
Richard  Goodeve  in  Gatford,  and  his  astound- 
ing confession  of  crime,  than  she  hastened  to 
don  her  walking  gear,  and  make  a  visit  to  her 
dear  friend  Mrs.  Doldrum,  who  immediately 
consented  to  ride  over  with  her  to  Scratton 
Park,  and  stir  up  the  caldron  of  venom  dus 
gossip,  in  company  with  a  third  weird  sister, 
in  the  person  of  the  high-born  Seraphina. 

So,  once  again,  we  find  these  charming 
women  assembled  together,  and  catch  —  though 
we  come  in  at  the  conclusion  of  the  interview 
—  a  few  fragments  of  their  improving  conver- 
sation. 

*^  I  suppose,  if  it  really  turns  out  that  Grood- 
eve  was  the  man  who  did  the  deed,  there's 
nothing  then  to  prevent  a  marriage  between 
Mr.  Cyril  Ormsby  and  Miss  Maud  Wil- 
loaghby." 


It  was  Sirs.  Podmore  who  administered  this 
dose  of  bitters ;  for  she  well  knew  that  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Willoughbys  had,  of  late,  l>een 
the  one  ambition  of  Mrs.  Scratto:i*s  life,  and 
the  wound  her  pride  had  received  was  still 
raw.  **  Reason  the  more,'*  thought  hor  affec- 
tionate friend,  "  why  I  should  probe  it." 

"  I  don't  know,  ray  dear,  what  you  mean  by 
nothing,"  retorted  Mrs.  Scratron,  snappishly; 
'*but  if  Richard  Goodeve  had  killed  lualf  Gat- 
ford, I  don't  see  how  it  could  explain  away 
Lady  Willoughby's  midnight  meeting  with 
Mr.  Cyrirs  father." 

"That's  true,"  moaned  Mrs.  Doldrum, — 
*-that  is  very  true!  Ladies  don't  go  out  at 
that  time  of  night,  a-meeting  persons  of  the 
opposite  sex  alone  in  woods,  running  the  risk 
of  catching  no  end  of  colds,  to  say  notldng  of 
rheumatics  and  loss  of  character,  without  ex* 
pecting  to  have  their  conduct  criticised  here- 
after." 

•*rm  sorry  for  Miss  Maud's  sake,  'f  the 
affair  doesn't  come  off,"  remarked  Mr*.  Pod- 
more, with  a  gushing  charity,  which  was  a* 
distasteful  to  her  fdend  as  she  intended  it  to 
be. 

"So  am, I,  poor  thing!"  assented  Mrs. 
Scratton.  "  After  the  young  gentleman  having 
been  inveigled  into  the  house,  so  to  speak, 
it  must  be  a  dreadful  thing  to  see  all  one's 
plans  and  hopes  tumble  to  the  ground." 

"  Miss  Willoughby's,  a  first-rate  catch  for 
anybody,"  sniffed  Mrs.  Podmore,  determined 
not  to  give  way.  *'  Such  an  heiress  won't  hat'e 
to  go  begging  for  a  husband.  I  hope  poor 
JMr.  Adolphus  does  not  feel  the  disappoint- 
ment too  severely;  everybody  says  he  quite 
built  upon  the  marriage." 

*'  Built  upon  it?  I  should  like  to  know  fof 
what  reason  'Dolphus  should  have  built  upon 
it?"  said  Mrs.  Scratton,  with  an  indignant 
toss  of  her  head.  **It  was  Mr.  Scratton,  and 
not  'Dolphus,  who  thought  of  the  match.  I 
was  always  Against  it.  Our  son,  with  his  for- 
tune and  family  connexions,  may  look  higher 
than  a  Willoughby.  Them  were  the  words  I 
constantly  addressed  to  Mr.  Scratton;  but 
husbands  will  havo  their  own  way  sometimes ; 
and  in  certain  things  Scratton  is  that  h'obsti- 
nate  that  you  might  as  well  shove  against  a 
rock  as  *ope  to  move  him." 

"I'm  so  glad  to  hear  that  the  Gatford 
people  are  all  wrong,  and  that  Mr.  Adolphus 
doesn't  care  a  bit,"  said  Mrs.  Podmore,  to  all 
appearance  highly  delighted.  "But  there's 
no  stopping  some  people's  tongues.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  he'd  taken  to  drink 
because  of  it." 

"  That's  what  my  Doldrum  threatened  to  do 
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when  I  refused  to  -see  him,  in  consequence  of  a 
change  of  complexion,  engendered  by  yellow 
jaundice.  It  was  before  our  marriage,  of 
course.** 
^  "Of  course !  **  emphasized  Seraphina  Scrat- 
ton,  impatient  of  an  interruption  which  post- 
poned for  a  moment  her  reply  to  what  she 
secretly  considered  Mrs.  Podmore's  imper- 
tinence. **  But  my  H'Adolphus  "  (as  she  was 
getting  angry,  Mrs.  Scratton's  aspirations 
came  out  in  great  force)  "  'as  been  a  little  too 
much  h'accustomed  to  the  society  of  h*earls  and 
h'other  members  of  the  h'aristocracy  to  care 
what  any  of  the  Gatford  people  says,  'igh  or 
low  I  IVe  repeatedly  urged  upon  him  not  to 
bemean  himself  by  mixing  with  them  who 
can't  h'appreciate  the  *onor  of  his  company." 

"And  he  doesn't  follow  your  advice," 
groaned  the  cheerftil  Doldrum,  with  a  reflec- 
tire  shake  of  the  head.  *  *  The  young  folks  have 
no  respect  for  age  nowadays.  Never,  as  my 
Boldrum  says,  do  they  act  as  they  ought,  and 
stick  up  for  the  old  practitioners.*' 

Whether  being  classed  among  the  ''old 
practitioners"  was  calculated  to  allay  Mrs. 
Scratton's  rising  anger,  we  have  no  means  to 
determine,  for  Biffen  (Mrs.  S.'s  own  maid)  en- 
tered the  room,  somewhat  abruptly,  a  letter  in 
her  hand ;  no  longer  the  Biffen  of  fifteen  years 
ago  —  shaggy  of  hair,  like  a  Shetland  pony, 
and  costumed  after  the  fashion  of  a  scarecrow 
in  a  cornfield  —  but  a  neatiy  attired  woman, 
with  sharp  eyes,  and  a  high  complexion,  re- 
taining nothing  of  the  past  but  eccentricity  of 
character,  and  sharpness  of  tongue. 

"  Didn't  I  always  tell  you  to  knock  before 
yon  entered  a  room?  "  said  her  mistress,  turn- 
ing sharply  upon  her,  glad  to  get  somebody 
upon  whom  she  could  open  the  vials  of  her 
wrath. 

*'  And  havent  I  been  knocking  for  the  last 
live  minutes,  till  I've  as  little  skin  on  my 
knuckles  as  is  on  the  inside  of  a  biled  e^gl 
I  s'pose  you  don't  want  me  to  stand  on  my  'ead 
and  knock  with  my  heels?  It  is  the  on'y  way 
to  be  heard  when  you  three  get  a-talkin'  to- 
gether I** 

"  Leave  the  room  I " 

"Well  I'm  going;  for  when  one  is  taken 
ap  BO  sharp,  there  isn't  much  inducement  to 
stop.** 

"  Ton  leave  this  day  month  1  *'  shrilled  the 
irritated  Mrs.  Scratton. 

Biffen  shook  her  head  determinedly. 

"  No,  I  don't.  Bad  as  your  ways  are,  I  aint 
goin'  to  leave  yer.  Ton  aint  a  good  un',  but 
there's  wus*;  and  if  I  didn't  put  up  with  your 
nonsense  —  I,  who  know  you  —  who  would?  " 

"  Take  your  ugly  face  away !  you  —  you  im- 


pudent creature  I"  cried  the  now  justly  irri- 
tated Mrs.  Scratton. 

Biffen  never  budged. 

"As  to  my  face,  if  I'm  contented  with  it, 
you've  no  call  to  run  it  down.  It's  not  one  as 
would  tempt  me  to  lay  out  my  wages  in  a 
lookin'-glass ;  but  there's  uglier  mugs  to  be 
found  —  in  tlie  potteries." 

This  last  clause  was  put  in  afler  a  sarcastic 
glance  at  the  features  of  tlie  visitors,  who 
glared  at  her  from  their  respective  scats. 

"  I  shall  pay  you  your  wages  this  very  night, 
and  send  you  about  your  business." 

"  Thank'ee,  missus."  This  with  a  brisk  r.nd 
graceful  politeness.  **  Money's  always  wel- 
come ;  and  as  my  business  is  to  look  after  you 
and  Master  'Dolphus,  you  won't  have  to  send 
me  far.  That's  a  letter  from  him ; "  laying  the 
missive  on  ftie  table.  "  My  'art  gfive  quite  a 
jump  when  I  saw  it  fust,  for  I  thought  it  was 
a  black  seal,  but  it's  only  the  thumb-mnrk  of 
Joe,  the  boots,  — -  Joe,  you  know,  as  belongs  to 
the  *  Dog  and  Duck.' " 

"I  know?" 

"  Well,  he  is  very  'spectable  young  man, 
as  on'y  gets  drunk  once  a  week,  and  that's  in 
church-time  o*  Sundays."  So  saying,  Biffbn 
took  her  departure  as  abruptly  as  she  entered, 
leaving  her  mistress  with  Adolphus's  letter  in 
her  hand. 

"Will  you  excuse  me?"  asked  the  elegant 
Mrs.  Scratton,  bowing  with  stately  politeness 
to  her  friends. 

"  Oh,  certainly! "  cried  both  together,  who, 
with  the  crow's  instinct  for  carrion,  seemed  to 
scent  bad  news.  "  Make  no  strangers  of  us, 
dear." 

Mrs.  Scratton  smiled  loftily  as  she  broke 
the  seal. 

"  My  son  has  been  absent  from  home  some 
days.  A  great  many  of  his  titled  college 
friends  are  down  for  the  shooting,  you  know, 
and  they  will  have  him  at  any  price.  Blood 
is  blood  all  the  world  over." 

Poor  Mrs.  Scratton  I  Her  worst  enemies 
might  have  pitied  her,  but  they  didn*t. 

She  read  a  few  lines  of  the  letter  attentively, 
then  her  eyes  hurriedly  scanned  the  rest. 

A  stifled  shriek  I  The  letter  fluttered  from 
her  hand  to  the  ground,  and  Mrs.  Scratton  fell 
back  in  her  chair,  for  once  in  a  fainiing-fit 
that  was  not  shamming.  Her  bosom  friends 
and  chosen  gossips  rushed  at  once  to  the 
rescue,  the  one  to  the  door,  and  the  other  to 
the  bell-rope.  They  did  this,  of  course?  Of 
course,  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  moment  was  critical,  but  Mrs.  Pod  more, 
and  Mrs.  Podmore  alone,  proved^equal  to  the 
occasion.  Digitized  by  V^jOOQ IC 
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**  Put  up  that  bottle ! "  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 
quick  authority,  as  the  softer-hearted  Doldrum 
was  approaching  Mrs.  Scratton*s  chair,  with  a 
pint  bottle  labelled  **  Drops,"  which  she  had 
drawn  from  her  capacious  pocket,  which 
seemed  to  contain  everything,  from  jujube  to 
a  blister.     **  Put  up  that  bottle  I " 

In  great  emergencies,  it  is  the  strongest 
mind  that  comes  to  the  front.  Mrs.  Doldrum 
at  once  succumbed;  and,  as  fearing  another 
advent  on  the  part  of  the  eccentric  Biffen,  in 
a  low,  but  distinct  voice,  Mrs.  Podmore  read 
the  letter  she  had  promptly  lifted  fVom  the 
carpet  upon  which  it  had  fallen  :  — " 

"Ancient  and  Honorable! 

"  You'll  be  awfully  surprised  when  you  read 
this  letter,  and  I've  no  doubt  Biffen  and  the 
rest  of  them  will  catch  it  hot  and  strong  for 
the  next  twenty-four  hours ;  but  when  youVe 
let  off  the  necessary  steam,  you'll  come  right, 
I'm  sure,  and  stand  my  friend  with  the 
guv'nor. 

"  It  is  not  ray  fault  if  I  have  a  proud  nature, 
and  a  sensitive  heart;  a  member  of  your 
family  must  be  constitutionally  haughty,  and 
the  way  my  beloved  parents  were  received  by 
tlie  aristocrats  of  Oakwoods  affected  me 
deeply.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  suf- 
fered the  agonies  of  mental  torture ;  nor  was 
physical  torture  altogether  absent,  but  the 
latter  arose  out  of  other  circumstances  quite 
beyond  my  control,  and  shall  not  be  dwelt 
upon  here. 

"You  have  heard  me  speak  of  Miss  Cecilia 
ITawson.  Her  position  in  life  is  not,  perhaps, 
up  to  the  topmost  round  of  man's  ambition, 
neither  is  she  what  a  fastidious  taste  would 
term  accomplished.  She  can  play  the  piano 
like  her  illustrious  namesake,  but  I  scarcely 
think  an  angel  with  a  delicate  ear  would  quit 
the  celestial  regions  to  listen  to  her.  I  hate 
accomplishments  I  I  know  it  was  your  wish, 
dearest  'ma,  to  see  your  'Dolfy  married  to  a 
duchess.  Believe  me,  I  shared  that  wish,  and 
hiid  anything  of  the  sort  been  hanging  about 
Gatford,  I  should  certainly  have  snapped  her 
up;  but  the  article  was  scarce  —  in  fact,  not 
come-at-able;  so,  failing  the  duchess,  I  pro- 
posed to  Miss  Cecilia  Dawson,  and  we  were 
married  this  morning."  (It  was  at  this  stage 
of  the  letter  that  poor  Mrs.  Scratton  fainted.) 
'■You  always  taught  me' to  look  high,  and  1 
couldn't  look  much  higher  than  a  sign-board. 
If  you  fail  to  move  the  guv'nor,  and  he  stops 
the  supplies,  my  crest  in  future  will  be  a  *  Dog 
and  Duck.*  (Signed) 

**  Your  loving  son, 
"  Adolphus." 


To  this  elegant  and  chapacteristic  epistle, 
there  was  a  posrtscript :  — 

"I  send  one  of  our  business  cards  (please 
note  the  address).  Cis  and  I  will  be  always 
at  home  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  four, 
to  receive  (when  convenient)  the  parental 
blessing." 

Was  it  sorrow  that  expanded  the  visage  of 
the  acute  Mrs.  Podmore? 

"Was  it  sympathy  that  contracted  still  more 
the  pinched  visage  of  Mrs.  Doldrum? 

It  is  with  deep  regret  we  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  answer  both  these  questions  in 
the  negative. 

The  expansion  was  a  smile.  The  contrac- 
tion was  an  internal  enjoyment. 

"Why,  he's  married  the  tavern-keeper's 
daughter ! "  cried  the  doctor's  wife. 

"  There's  an  end  of  all  chances  for  my  Her- 
mione,"  thought  the  lawyer's  lady ;  for,  since 
the  famous  Oakwoods  rejection,  she  had 
secretly  nourished  the  idea  of  an  alliance 
between  her  own  daughter  and  the  hope  of 
the  Scrattons. 

Such  were  her  thoughts;  her  words  were 
very  different. 

"Poor  dear  Seraphinal"  —  for  Mrs.  Scrat- 
ton's  eyes  were  now  opening.  "My  dear, 
dear  friend!  what  a  shock  for  you!  what  a 
disgrace!  Married  to  a  common  barmaid  — 
a  disgrace  wliich  nothing  can  redeem!  My 
heart  bleeds  for  you  I     Such  a  dreadful  blow  I  " 

Mrs.  Scratton,  for  the  moment  quite  sub- 
dued, looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  her 
friends  for  pity,  but  found  none. 

"You're  not  going?"  she  asked,  faintly, 
for  both  ladies  were  eagerly  adjusting  their 
bonnets  and  shawls. 

"  Yes,  really,  dear,  we  must  go.  Mr.  Pod- 
more expects  me  back  to  dinner,  and  —  you 
know  what  men  are  —  won't  set  down  to 
dinner  wiihout   me." 

"  For  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Doldrum,  "  I 
oughtn't  to  have  stayed  as  long  as  I  have 
done.  *Tis  now  past  two,  and  I  should  have 
taken  my  pills  and  mixture  at  twelve.  There's 
nothing  like  regularity  in  such  matters,"  she 
continued. 

Of  course  the  great  incentive  for  tliis  sudden 
exodus  was  a  desire  to  immediately  propagate 
the  scandal  of  which  they  had  just  possessed 
themselves. 

Mrs.  Scratton  knew  this  well  enough,  but 
too  crushed  to  do  more  than  mildly  protest, 
she  saw  her  "  dearest  friends  "  hurry  away 
like  carrier-pigeons,  to  flutter  'all  over  the 
town,  and  carry  the  bad  uews^crywhere^ 
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They  bad  scarcely  been  gone  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  wben  a  rough  hand  was  laid  upon  the 
lock  of  the  door,  and  Daniel  Scratton  entered 
his  wife's  private  sitting-room. 

"  Daniel,"  she  said,  speaking  very  gently, 
and  with  her  eyes  red  with  weeping,  "  I've 
bad  news." 

"  Have  yoQ?  "  sneered  her  husband,  fling- 
ing himself  into  a  chair.  "Then  you're 
bringing  your  pigs  to  an  overstocked  market. 
Where's  Adolphus?" 

**  It's  of  'Dolphus  I  want  to  speak  to  you. 
It*8  not  to  be  expected,  Daniel,  that  we  can 
pnt  old  heads  upon  young  shoulders." 

"  Confound  the  woman !  What  nonsense  is 
she  talking  about  heads  and  shoulders  ?  I'm 
asking  you  about  a  man,  not  a  codfish! 
Where's  Adolphus?" 

•*At  the  *Dog  and  Duck,'"  replied  Mrs. 
Scratton,  sadly. 

"What  the  deuce  does  he  do  there?  Let 
some  one  ride  over  and  tell  him  to  come  here 
directly." 

"Pm  afraid  he  can't  come,"  said  Mrs. 
Scratton,  very  meekly,  **  till  —  till -— "  She 
hadn't  the  strength  to  say  it;  but  taking  up 
the  eccentric  epistle  she  had  so  lately  re- 
ceived, she  iiandcd  it  to  her  husband.  "  You 
bad  better  read  this  letter,  Daniel." 

But  Daniel  was  in  no  mood  to  read  any 
letter;  that  is  to  say,  any  letter  of  the  trivial 
character  ho  attached  to  the  one  presented  to 
him.  He  put  it  aside  roughly  with  the  back 
of  his  hand. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  —  can't  come?  Has 
the  boy  broken  his  leg,  or  his  neck,  or  what?  " 

"  Worse  than  that,  Daniel  I " 

"  What  do  you  mean?  " 

The  fierce  face  —  and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  the  frightened  woman  observed  that  it 
was  strangely  altered  —  glared  round  upon 
her,  and  the  voice  was  like  the  snarl  of  a 
savage  dog. 

"  Don't  stand  there  shivering  and  shaking. 
What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  I  mean  —  But  you'll  be  angry,  Daniel ; 
you'll  be  more  than  angry ! " 

"Out  with  it!" 

"  Our  son  is  married ! " 

"Married!" 

The  hand,  wliich,  as  usual,  Scratton  had 
raised  to  his  chin,  fell  suddenly  to  his  side,  as 
the  hand  of  the  soldier  falls  when  the  bullets 
of  the  enemy  pierce  his  heart. 

"  Married  I    To  whom  ?  " 

He  asked  the  question  thrice,  without  re- 
ceiving any  answer  bnt  tears.  Then,  snatch- 
mg  up  the  letter— to  which  his  wife  still 


pointed  with  a  shaking  hand  —  he  glanced  at 
the  contents. 

One  glance  of  those  keen  eyes  was  enough. 

With  an  oath,  he  crumpled  up  the  paper  and 
cast  it  on  the  floor. 

"  He  may  rot,  perish,  die,  before  ho  touches 
one  penny  of  my  money !  To  think  that  for 
such  a  brainless,  senseless  whelp  as  tins  I  have 
made  so  many  sacrifices,  to  reap  only  in- 
gratitude as  the  result !  This  comes  of  your 
teaching,  Mrs.  Scratton  —  of  yon  r  teaching!  " 

"  Mine?  0  Daniel  I  I  who  tried  to  make 
him  hold  his  head  so  high?*'  sobbed  the 
woman. 

"  So  liigh,  indeed,  that  the  idiot  could  not 
see  the  footfalls  dug  at  his  feet  I "  retorted  tlie 
husband.  "Birth,  indeed!  Thank  Heaven, 
my  money's  my  own ;  I  can  leave  it  wlicre  I 
please,  and  to  whom  I  please ;  and  it  will  not 
be  to  Adolphus  Scratton  and  his  wife,  the 
tavern-keeper's  daughter ! " 

He  flung  out  of  the  room^  and  was  descend- 
ing the  stairs,  when  a  servant  stopped  him. 

"  A  gentleman  wishes  to  see  you,  sir." 

"  I  can  see  no  one !  " 

"  He  has  come  on  particular  business." 

"He  must  come  again.  Has  Mr.  Gritt  re- 
turned? " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  When  he  does,  let  him  come  to  me  in  the 
library  directly." 

"And  the  gentleman,  sir?"  hesitated  tha 
servant,  still  holding  out  the  salver,  upon 
which  was  a  card.  "He  says  he  must  see 
you." 

"Must!" 

Scratton,  who  was  pushing  by  the  servant, 
stopped  and  snatched  up  the  card. 

His  self-command,  at  all  times  great,  did  not 
desert  him  even  now ;  but  it  was  with  a  sick- 
ening presentiment  of  some  new,  and,  perhaps, 
greater  trouble,  that  ho  read  the  name  of  Cyril 
Ormsby. 

"Is  he  alone?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

Scratton  mused  a  moment,  his  hand,  as 
usual,  plucking  nervously  at  his  chin-tuft. 

"Where  is  he?" 

"In  the  drawing-room." 

"  I'll  see  him  in  the  library.  Do  you  hear? 
Get  off  with  you,  and  show  him  up."  Then 
Daniel  Scratton  reascended  the  stairs,  and 
passing  along  a  corridor,  entered  his  room  of 
business,  there  to  await  his  visitor. 
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CHAPTER  IS^lll. 


OATFORD  JAIL. 


KisiNO  high  above  the  roofs  of  Gatford  is 
the  square  and  massive  keep  of  Gatford  Castle, 
a  prominent  object  for  miles  round,  and  one 
that  meets  the  traveller's  eye  long  before  other 
signs  of  ihe  town  are  visible ;  the  castle  being 
built  upon  an  artificial  mound,  intended  in 
those  merry  times  of  old,  when  might  was 
right,  and  brute  force  law,  to  command  all  the 
entrances  to  the  town,  and  keep  in  servile 
obedience  the  town  itself. 

Of  the  ancient  castle  little  remains  but  the 
frowning  keep,  which  raises  its  century-black- 
ened head  above  the  thousand  roofs,  affording 
those  visitors  who  climb  the  ruined  battle- 
ments delightful  panoramas  of  the  lovely 
country  which  stretches  everywhere  around. 

One  portion  of  Gatford  Castle,  however,  has 
been  partially  rebuilt,  and  strengthened  with 
much  care ;  and  that  is  the  portion  which  is 
known  as  Gatford  Jail. 

A  strong,  gloomy  place,  with  the  true  prison 
look ;  the  smallness  of  the  original  windows, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  original  walls  having 
been  carefully  retained. 

It  was  rare,  indeed,  for  Gatford  Jail  to  hold 
a  criminal  of  the  importance  of  Bichard  Good- 
eve,  its  floating  population  consisting  generally 
of  poachers,  or  poor,  petty  larceny  rogues  of 
the  Nym  or  Bardolph  breed. 

A  few  days  past,  to  have  mentioned  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby*B  name  in  Gatford  would  have 
awakened  only  among  the  older  inhabitants  a 
vague  memory  of  some  very  horrible  occur- 
rence which  took  place  many  years  ago.  The 
younger  portion  of  the  population  would  natu- 
rally not  think  about  the  matter  at  all,  it 
having  ceased  for  years  to  be  discussed ;  or, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  persons  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  deceased,  even 
mentioned.  And  now  Sir  Hugh's  name  was  in 
every  mouth ;  and  no  subject  was  talked  of  in 
Gatford  but  the  Willoughby  murder. 

The  terrible  story  was  told  over  and  over 
again,  with  such  additions  as  the  fancy  of  the 
teller  might  suggest. 

The  time  that  tmd  elapsed  since  the  deed 
was  committed  only  invested  it  with  the 
element  of  romance;  and  the  fact  that  the 
man,  who  all  believed  dead,  should  reappear 
after  so  long  an  absence,  only  to  accuse  him- 
self of  the  crime,  stimulated  the  curiosity  of 
even  the  most  indifferent. 

The  facts  were  pretty  much  as  the  lawyer, 
Podmore,  had  told  them. 

Acting  upon  his  fixed  resolve,  the  farmer, 


accompanied  by  Cyril  Ormsby,  had  presented 
liimself  before  Sir  Harry  Calverly,  who,  on 
hearing  the  startling  statement,  had  at  once 
made  out  the  necessary  warrant  for  his  com- 
mittal. 

Great  was  the  change  which  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  had  worked  in  Richard  Goodeve. 

The  face  was  dreadfully  haggard,  while  the 
features  seemed  larger  and  sterner  than  ever, 
from  the  hoUowness  of  the  temples  and 
shrunken  look  of  the  cheeks. 

His  hair,  too,  had  become  almost  white 
where  it  clustered  about  his  temples.  A  dr.y 
had  done  the  work  of  long  years,  his  mental 
agony  was  so  extreme. 

His  determination  once  taken,  he  had  sl.own 
no  vacillation,  but  gone  steadily  onwards  to 
reach  the  end  he  had  in  view. 

It  was  in  the  silence  of  Gourlay's  Cave  that 
Silas  had  thrown  himself  r.t  his  father's  fot-t, 
and,  as  he  clasped  his  knees,  told  liim  t'int  1  e 
had  been  betrayed,  and  betrayed  by  him. 
That,  for  a  woman's  sake,  he  had  not  Fparrd 
his  father's  memory,  and,  believing  him  dead, 
had  spoken  what,  if  he  now  refused  to  fly, 
might  conduct  him  to  the  scaffold. 

From  Richard  Goodeve's  lips  there  fell  no 
upbraidings.  He  listened  in  silence,  and  with 
such  self-command,  that  not  a  movement  of  a 
muscle  betrayed  either  anger  or  fear,  even 
when  he  heard  that  the  wHiten  confession  was 
in  Cyril  Ormsby's  hands. 

"You  will  fly? "  urged  Sila^,  still  kncclirg. 
"  To  escape  is  easy.  I  have  money  sufficior.t 
for  all  immediate  need.  It  were  madness  tu 
remain  here,  and  each  hour  lost  increases  your 
danger.  You  will  fly  at  once,  but  not  before 
you  have  forgiven  me  for  the  thing  you  know 
I  have  done." 

Richard  made  no  answer  in  words,  but, 
stooping  over  his  son,  raised  him,  and  tenderly 
embraced  him. 

"  What  I  did  was  for  Miss  Willoughby 's 
sake.  It  was  her  life  that  trembled  in  the 
balance,  and  --  and  " —  his  head  drooped  upon 
his  father's  shoulder,  while  tears  he  could  rot 
restrain,  poured  down  his  check  —  "I  suc- 
cumbed. The  sacrifice  was  a  great  one ;  but 
I  had  no  idea  — how  could  I  then  have 
dreamed?  —it  was  a  father's  life  I  offered  up 
for  hers."' 

*'  I  forgive  you,  Silas  —  forgive  you  with  all 
my  heart." 

**  An.d  you  will  fly?  "  asked  Silas,  eagerly. 

"  Time  enough  to  speak  of  that,"  was  the 
calm  reply.  "  Mine  has  been  a  life  of  peril, 
and  I  am  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  danger. 
Have  no  fear,  my  boy;  I  shall  pass  out  of  this 
in  safety,  be  ".ured."  ^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Wlien  left  alone  —  for  policy  dictated  that 
SilaB  sboald  show  himself  as  usaal  in  Gatford, 
and  arrange,  in  a  manner  to  excite  as  little 
obserration  as  possible,  the  means  for  his 
lather's  flight — Richard  Goodeve  remained 
with  his  head  resting  upon  his  hands,  his  eyes 
fixed  ui)on  the  ground  in  deep  thought,  making 
no  moYcment,  uttering  no  word  that  might 
betray  the  working  of  the  brain,  or  the  storm 
of  contending  passions  that  were  raging  in  his 
breast. 

De  bad  remained  thus  for  nearly  an  hour, 
motioDless  as  a  figure  of  stone,  when  sud- 
denly, and  with  a  sigh  of  intense  relief,  he 
Blood  erect. 

**  There  is  no  other  way  1 "  he  said,  for  the 
first  time  speaking  aloud.  "Why  should  I 
shrink  from  doing  that  which  ought  long  ago 
to  have  been  done  ?  Fools  that  we  are,  to 
think  that  we  can  escape  the  retribution  that 
ever  awaits  on  crime.  We  hope  to  fly  from  it, 
but  it  will  follow  us,  even  though  we  place  seas 
and  whole  continents  between  us  and  the  ac- 
cursed place  I  It  treads  in  our  shadow  by  day ; 
it  Etands  by  oar  side,  watching,  watching  in 
the  silent  hours  of  the  night  —  awfully  pa- 
tient, because  so  terribly  sure." 

It  was  then  he  wrote  the  fcV  lines  which 
brought  Cyril  to  Gourlay's  Tower,  and,  in  due 
time,  Richard  Goodeve  to  Gatford  Jail. 

Seated  on  bis  low  pallet  bed,  the  farmer  is 
listening  attentively  to  Mr,  Ormsby,  who  leans 
against  the  wall,  the  light  from  the  small  barred 
window  falling  upon  his  face,  which  betrays 
much  emotion. 

"Then  he  did  not  deny  the  robberj'?  "  said 
Goodeve. 

"Denial  would  have  been  in  vain  before 
the  evidence  you  placed  in  my  hands.  The 
scoundrel's  confidence  deserted  him  at  once 
when  he  saw  the  receipt." 

*'Yott  did  not  trust  it  within  his  grasp?" 
demanded  Goodeve,  eagerly. 

"He  made  one  clutch  at  it,"  answered 
Cyril,  with  a  smile;  ** but  it  was  an  action  he 
did  not  repeat." 

The  truth  was  that  Mr.  Scratton  had  re- 
ceived not  only  a  violent  shaking  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Ormsby,  but  one  or  two  kicks  so  well 
administered  as  to  reduce  him  to  an  abject 
quietude. 

"  I  told  him  your  teruis  :  —  the  selling  of 
Scratton  Park,  and  liis  departure  from  this 
part  of  the  country;  the  payment  of  the  one 
thousand  pounds  of  which  he  had  robbed  Sir 
Hugh  over  to  his  son  Adolphus,  as  a  gift  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Willoughby  to  his  wife,  for  neither 
she  nor  I  would  touch  auglit  that  had  passed 
through  his  uncleanly  fingers.     It  was  over 


this  repayment  that  the  miserly  rascal  made 
the  strongest  fight.  His  son's  marriage  has 
cut  him  to  the  quick,  and  the  mere  mention  of 
bis  name  aroused  all  that  is  most  mean  and 
hateful  in  his  vindictive  nature.  He  swore 
that  he  had  burnt  bis  will,  and  would  leave 
Adolphus  Scratton  and  his  barmaid-wife  to  die 
in  the  Gatford  gutters,  with  much  more  of  the 
like  senseless  raving.  I  told  him  the  choice 
was  entirely  with  himself.  To  agree  at  once 
to  the  terms  proposed,  or  when  I  loft  him  I 
should  ride  over  to  Sir  Harry  Calverly,  place 
the  receipt  in  his  hands,  ond  bring  forward 
evidence  that  must  eventually  transport  him. 
Ho  consented  to  everything  at  last;  I  alwnys 
holding  the  receipt,  to  ensure  a  rigorous  ful- 
filment of  all  the  conditions." 

"You  have  done  well,  sir,  and  his  punish- 
ment is  light  compared  to  his  crimes.  But  for 
Daniel  Scratton's  treachery,  all  would  have 
been  different,  and  — "  He  could  get  no 
further;  thoughts  of  the  past  came  rushing 
in  upon  him  like  the  waves  of  a  dark  and 
troubled  sea,  his  rock-like  firmness  gave  way, 
and,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he 
sobbed  like  a  child. 

Ormsby  gazed  pityingly  on  the  unhappy 
man,  whose  nature,  capable  of  so  much  that 
was  noble  and  good,  had  been  changed  and 
distorted  by  the  violence  of  fierce  and  un- 
bridled passion. 

The  fit  of  hysterical  weeping  over  —  and  it 
was  of  very  short  duration — Richard  Goodove 
became  as  calm  and  self-contained  us  before. 

**l8  Silas  in  the  town,  Mr.  Goodeve?" 
asked  Cyril,  anxious  in  some  way  to  change 
the  subject.  « 

"  He  was  here  but  half  an  hour  ago,  and 
will  return  shortly.  The  magistrates  meet  at 
three  o'clock.  A  good  and  afic^ctionatc  lad  is 
Silas.  You  will  care  for  him  when  I  am  gone 
—  that  is,  if  others  turn  their  backs  upon  him, 
because  of  me,  you  will  not  do  so?  " 

"I  were  base,  indeed,  even  could  I  think 
of  such  a  thing,"  cried  Cyril,  warmly.  **I 
am  proud  to  call  Silas  Goodeve  my  friend! 
It  is  a  privilege  to  grasp  the  hand  of  so  noble 
a  man." 

The  hot  blood  rushed,  for  the  first  time, 
into  the  farmer's  face,  crimsoning  it  with  a 
glow  of  pride,  that  spoke  how  strong  the  love 
that  dwelt  within  his  heart. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  were  the  only  words  he 
said.  "You  have  given  me  more  pleasure 
than  I  can  tell." 

There  was  a  pause,  which  Goodeve,  now 
quite  resigned  and  calm,  was  the  first  to 
break.  ^  t 

"  In  a  few  minutes,  Silas^iw1^M!lkv^  f^fiJfliC 
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I  would  speak  with  him  alone.  You  will  be 
at  the  Town  Hall,  Mr.  Ormsby,  when  the 
magistrates  arc  a.«Jscmbled?  " 

**I  must  be  there.*' 

"Of  course  —  of  course,"  said  the  oilier, 
with  a  melancholy  smile.  **  I  get  wandering 
in  the  hoad  sometimes.  My  brain  is  not  what 
it  wa*?." 

"You  will  not  be  without  friends,  Mr. 
Goodeve,"  said  Cyril,  kindly.  "  All  that  can 
be  urged  in  your  defence,  and  much  can  be 
urged,  shall  be  put  forward,  and  powerfully 
dwelt  upon,  rest  assured.  You  have  sinned 
grievously,  but  you  have  proved  that  your 
repentance  is  sincere." 

Goodeve  simply  said,  "I  thank  you,  sir/' 
and  afkcd,  **  There  will  be  a  great  crowd  at 
the  Town  Hall,  I  suppose  ?  They're  a  curious 
set,  these  Gatford  people;  and  I'm  known  to 
many." 

"  The  circumstances  of  the  case,"  replied 
Cyril,  "  have  awakened  considerable  interest." 

"  Just  so.  It  is  not  often  they  see  a  man 
like  Richard  Goodeve  in  the  dock  " 

He  smiled  again  —  a  wan,  sad  smile,  that 
seemed  to  flicker  on  his  lips  as  a  corpse- light 
flickers  on  a  grave. 

"You'll  excuse  me,  if  I  ask  to  be  alone 
now,  Fir?" 

Cyril  Ormsby  moved  towards  the  door, 
hesitated,  came  back  a  step,  then  hesitated 
again,  but  for  a  second  only. 

"Richard  Goodeve,"  ho  said,  "I  cannot 
leave  you  thus.  I  know  not  what  compels 
me  to  speak ;  but  speak  I  must,  and  will.  I 
have  heard  your  confession,  listened  to  each 
detail  of  yopr  most  unhappy  life,  painted  by 
one  who  disdained  to  spare  himself.  A  victim 
to  treachery  and  fraud  from  the  first,  harshly 
treated  by  those  wh:)  did  not  comprehend, 
an  J  did  not  seek  to  comprehend,  your  better 
nature,  you  destroyed,  in  the  madness  of  a 
moment,  the  happiness  of  many  innocent 
lives." 

"It  was  a  madness  I  I  assure  you,  sir,  had 
anybody  told  me,  a  few  minutes  before,  that  I 
could  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  act,  I  would 
have  laughed  in  his  face,  and  told  him  that  lie 
lied !  And,  when  the  deed  was  done,  I  would 
have  laid  down  my  life  could  I  have  restored 
tl;e  life  I  had  taken.  It  was  a  madness,  as  yon 
say.  May  Heaven  preserve  my  worst  enemies 
from  so  terrible  a  visitation  I " 

Cyril  extended  his  hand. 

"I  pity  you,  Richard  Goodeve,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart ! " 

With  a  cry,  the  farmer  sprung  to  his  feet, 
and  before    Cyril    could    prevent   him,  had 


grasped  the  outstretched  hand,  and  pressctl  :l 
to  his  lips. 

"  Go,  sir,  go ;  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  spenk 
now;  but  remember  —  and  you  will  remember 
hereafter  —  that  as  far  as  I  may  taste  of  happi- 
ness on  earth,  you  have  made  me  a  happy  man 
this  day." 

He  waved  his  hand,  and,  evidently  strug- 
gling against  strong  emotions,  turned  his  face 
against  the  wall. 

Without  another  word,  Cyril  Ormsby,  also 
deeply  moved,  quitted  the  cell. 

Some  short  time  afterwards,  Silas,  accom- 
p?iniod  by  one  of  the  prison  warders,  entered 
the  coll.  • 

The  presence  of  the  prisoner  was  required 
at  the  Town  Hall. 

Was  he  sleeping? 

He  must  be  sleeping,  for  his  tall  form  is 
stretched  out  upon  the  pallet-bed,  and  though 
the  key  grates  dolefully  in  the  rusiy  lock,  he 
makes  no  movement. 

"He  takes  matters  coolly,"  thought  the 
warder,  as,  jingling  his  keys,  he  entered  first, 
"  considering  they're  a-waiting  for  him  down 
there"  ("down  there,"  meaning  the  Town 
Hall). 

"He's  a- taking  a  nap,"  said  the  wardtT, 
cheerfully;  "and  he's  wise.  I've  turned  the 
key  on  a  lot  o'  people  in  my  time,  and  there's 
nothing  like  a  nap  to  freshen  up  a  chup  to 
meet  what's  coming." 

"Father!" 

No  answer. 

"Father!" 

No  answer. 

"  He  sleeps  sound,"  said  tie  ffiarder,  ap- 
proaching the  bed,  and  giving  a  'juder  and 
merrier  jingle  to  his  prison  key?  r  jlding  tlio::! 
playfully  over  the  still  face  o^  the  prortrate 
man. 

"  Stand  aside! "  and  Silas  Ir  red  him  bade 
with  a  violence  that  sent  the  'cartled  wartlev 
stagg<*ring  against  the  wall  oft  ^e  cell.  *•  Ile'n 
DEAD ! " 

As  he  lifted  the  pendant  .v  ra,  a  small  blue 
phial  fell  from  between  the  s  iff'ening  fing*  r^. 
It  was  one  of  those  labelled  Poison"  whic!* 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  Goodeve  on  lii-i 
son's  chimney-piece. 

A  subtle  tfnd  sure  medicim  for  all  earihly 
ills. 

The  sleep  of  Richard  Gc-jdeve  is  sound 
indeed. 

A  sleep  which  no  sound  on  earth  may  ever 
break. 

Wo  will  not  judge  him  harshly — we  diire 
.'not 
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lie  sleeps  sound ;  and  the  awakening  will  be 
before  another  Judgment  Seat  than  man's. 

Sinning,  ho  was  grievously  sinned  against. 
He  suffered  greatly,  and  was  greatly  wronged. 

Our  task  is  over,  and  our  tale  is  nearly 
done.  "Deliver  us  from  temptation;"  be 
that  our  constant  prayer. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 
noNCLUSiox. 

"  Down  by  the  docks,*'  In  that  eea-going 
quarter  of  huge  London,  and  very  far  from 
rural  Gatford,  the  last  scene  of  our  story  takes 
place. 

An  emigrant  ship  lies  in  the  basin,  on  the 
eve  of  departure  for  Australia. 

The  great  gangways  that  connect  her  with 
the  wharf  have  been  removed,  and  all 
"friends"  have  left  for  the  shore. 

A  group,  consisting  of  two  ladies  and  a  gen- 
tleman, the  three  having  only  just  left  the 
ship,  stand  waving  handkerchiefs  and  a  hat  to 
another  group  upon  the  emigrant  ship's  deck. 
This  latter  gproup  consist??  also  of  two  women 
and  a  gentleman,  with  the  addition  of  a  boy 
and  a  dog. 

The  group  on  shore  comprise  Aunty  Cordy 
(who  has  contributed  so  many  large  packages 
tc  the  freight,  that,  if  that  vessel  should  come 
to  grief,  she  will  have  much  to  answer  for), 
Maud,  now  no  longer  Maud  Willoughby,  but 
Mrs.  Ormsby,  and  her  happy  —  ah !  so  happy  ! 
—  husband. 

And  the  other  group,  now  eagerly  crowding 
to  the  side  of  the  ship,  as  she  weijjhs  her 
anchor,  and  prepares  to  glide  out  into  the 
river? 

That  resolute  old  lady,  who,  though  seated 
in  an  invalid  chair,  which  she  ur;.:es  along  by 
n?e  of  a  crutched  stick,  orders  about  such  of 
the  ship's  crew  who  impede  her  way  with  the* 
imperativeness  of  an  Admiral  of  the  White  or 
tlje  Blue,  or  of  any  other  color  tliat  is  con- 
sidered best  to  represent  nautical  dignity. 

This  important  person  is  Mr«.  Bessie 
Mathowes,  who,  upon  Silas's  intimation  of  his 
intention  to  leave  England,  had  resolved  not 
to  be  left  behind. 

**A11  countries  are  the  same  to  mo,"  she 
?aid,  '*  as  long  as  they  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage. Give  me  a  free  uso  of  my  tongue, 
and  I'll  settle  them,  poor  creeturs,  savage  or 
civilized." 

At  the  present  moment  she  is  engaged  in 
rating     her    faithful    bond-slave,    Euphemia 


Griskin,  who,  never  having  seen  chips  or 
sailors  before,  is  watching,  in  open-moutliea 
wonder,  those  active  gentlemen  swarming  up 
ladders,  and  recklessly  suspending  themselves 
from  ropes,  like  a  crowd  of  salt-water  nuiniacs 
bent  upon  joviril  suicide. 

But  who  U  this  with  the  sad,  beautiful  eyes, 
and  proud,  dreamy  brow,  that  while  he  ansl^er8 
the  farewell  salutations  from  tlie  friends  on 
the  wharf,  clasps  tloj^ely  to  his  breast  the 
hand  of  the  little  wom.in  with  the  sweet,  pure, 
childlike  fnce,  who  clings  so  trustfully  and  so 
proudly  to  his  side? 

Silas  Goodcvc !  Yes,  it  is  he ;  and  as  we,  too, 
wave  him  our  adieux,  may  all  happiness  attend 
him. 

All  happiness  I  Why,  it's  here,  living,  breath- 
ing and  clinging  to  his  side. 

Tlie  great  ship  swings  herself  clear  of  the 
wharf,  and  glides  majestically  from  the  basin. 

»-Good-byI     good-by!" 

Silas's  last  glance  is  upon  Maud,  as  she  rests 
upon  the  arm  of  her  husband,  and  he  blesses 
tlicm  both  from  his  innermost  heart. 

**  For  a  woman's  sake  I  would  have  died,"  he 
said,  half  aloud ;  then  tightening  the  embrace 
that  held  Daisy's  dainty  waist,  he  looked  down 
into  the  flower-like  face,  which  took  its  sun- 
li.i;ht  from  his  own;  "  and  now,  for  a  woman's 
sake,  I  pray  to  live,  that  I  may  do  homage  to 
her  worth  with  all  ray  heart." 

*'Gojd-by!  good-by!" 

And  so  the  prompter's  boll  has  rung,  and  the 
curtain  falls  for  a  time  between  us  and  our 
audience. 

Yet  there  Is  space  for  a  few  parting 
words. 

The  Gatford  mind  —  which  is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  slow  mind,  given  to  wonder  upon 
many  things  —  is  still  much  tormented  by  the 
selling  of  Scratton  Faik,  and  sudden  emigra- 
tion of  its  owner  to  London,  where,  a  rich 
man,  and  still  accumulating  riches,  he  lived  in 
a  state  of  abject  misery,  denying  himself  the 
hare  necessaries  of  life  in  the  one  haunting 
fc'.ir  —  a  fear  that  soon  became  a  monomania  — 
that  he  should  die  a  pauper  in  a  workhouec. 
His  wife  was  absent  from  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ments; for  he  had  driven  her  from  him  with 
curj^es  and  reproaches,  as  *•  bringing  another 
mouth  to  eat  him  out  of  house  and  home." 
The  only  person  who  crept  to  his  bedside  was 
a  penniless,  ragged  hanger-on  to  the  lower  law- 
courts  of  London.  Ho  came  for  alms ;  and 
the  last  face  that  the  dying  eyes  of  Daniel 
Scratton  rested  upon  in  this  world  was  that  of 
his  cur  and  v.is8al,  Verulam  Gritt. 

Mrs.  Scratton  had  lonjf  ago  returned  *o  Gat_ 
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ioTt\  wm-rG  she  -•«&!»  m"*  /» <  -fiTcctionate  wel- 
come not  only  from  her  s'^n,  rat  from  hor  son's 
wife.  Cissy,  havmg  au  encrmous  respect  for 
the  aristocratic  connexions  wnich  Mrs.  Scratton 
ncTcr  ceased  to  claim,  treated  her,  r.s  she  her- 
self expressed  it,  "like  a  bom  queen."  And 
it  was  a  sight  to  elevate  a  common  mind  to  see 
Mrs.  Scratton  —  urbane,  but  always  dignified 
—  sitting  in  state  among  the  punchbowls,  bot- 
tles, and  lemons  which  formed  an  artistic  back- 
ground to  the  bar. 

She  was  at  first  somewhat  annoyed  by  the 
persistent  ** friendly"  yisits  of  the  two  weird 
sisters,  Podmore  and  Doldrum ;  but  the  former 
followed  her  husband  to  London,  where  he  had 


formed  a  branch  business ;  and  the  latter  diedj 
with  great  comfort  to  herself,  from  an  overdose 
of  some  favorite  medicine  in  her  husband's 
shop. 

Ailer  making  and  unmaking  a  dozen  wills, 
Daniel  Scratton  died  intestate  at  last,  and 
Adolphus  found  himself  a  rich  man,  but  hA 
was  also,  happily  for  him,  a  changed  one. 

He  grew  to  love  his  wife  devotedly,  and, 
much  to  his  own  benefit  —  for  Cissy  proved  a 
good  wife  —  obeyed  her  in  all  things;  and 
when  he  once  more  adopted,  to  please  his 
mother,  **  the  family  arms,"  he  added,  as  sup- 
porters to  that  noble  escutcheon,  the  effigiee 
of  a  "  Dog  and  Duck." 
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CHAPTER  L 

LOOKING    FOB   WORK. 


"*Ab  companion  or  governess,  a  lady,  aged  thirty*eight»  perfectly  coii< 
fersant  with  French  and  Italian,  and  with  the  ordinaiy  course  of  an  English 
education.' " 

"  Say  'Tisual/  not  •  ordinary/  "  said  my  father.  "Always  take  the  simplest 
word  you  can  find,  unless  you  are  writing  poetiy." 

'*  I  don't  see  much  difference/'  replied  I.  But  I  made  the  desired  cor- 
rection. 

**  Need  you  put  your  age  so  exactly?  "  asked  Emma. 

"  Would  you  have  her  put  it  tw-exactly  ?  "  grumbled  my  father.  **  No, 
no ;  let  that  stand.  Always  give  as  many  facts  as  you  can  in  an  advertise- 
ment, but  beware  of  suggesting  any  deduction  from  them.  Tou  want  to 
impart  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  concerning  yourself.  That  you  can 
do.  But  if  you  beguile  your  reader  into  making  a  fancy-portrait  of  you,  it 
b  sure  to  be  utterly  unlike,  and  the  result  is  cither  disappointment  when 
you  meet,  or  an  adverse  conclusion  beforehand,  founded  on  some  erroneous 
notion  of  the  shape  of  your  nose.     Go  on,  Jane." 

"As  if  one  could  prevent  people  from  drawing  fancy-portraits! "  said  L 
••  That  depends  on  the  reader,  not  on  the  writer.  Two  epithets  make  a  pic- 
ture for  some  people,  while  two  pages  of  description  would  fail  to  make  one 
for  others.*' 

"Thirty-eight  is  not  an  epithet,"  observed  my  father.  "Go  on,  and  don't 
talk  nonsense.  Epithets  are  just  the  very  things  you  have  to  avoid.  We 
want  bald  facts,  and  the  balder  the  better." 

"Facts  generally  do  grow  bald  under  criticism,"  retorted  I;  "I  know 
that     But  hair  is  natural,  and  I  like  it  better.     Now  I  '11  go  on/' 

My  father  and  I  never  ceased  arguing  from  morning  till  night,  when  we 
were  at  leisure.  I  resumed  my  reading  in  a  hurry,  because  I  saw  a  retort 
coming  as  soon  as  he  should  have  finished  his  mouthful  of  toast,  and  I 
wanted  to  forestall  it  " '  She  teaches  drawing  without  the  aid  of  a  master/ 
That's  the  next  sentence." 
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"  Humph  I "  said  my  father.  ** '  Help'  is  a  better  word  than  '  aid/  And 
if  you  were  to  add  that  she  draws  fancy-portraits  on  the  smallest  provoca- 
tion, it  might  be  as  well." 

I  was  a  little  nettled,  and  my  answer  came  quickly.  "If  you  don't  think 
me  competent  to  teach  drawing  without  a  master,  only  say  so,  and  1*11  strike 
it  out." 

''Nonsense,  child,"  said  he»  softly,  and  with  a  certain  moisture  in  his 
kind  eyes.  1  knew  how  proud  he  was  of  my  painting,  and  how  much  it 
grieved  him  that  the  need  for  immediate  work  that  should  ^ay  prevented 
me  from  attempting  the  uphill  beginning  of  a  professional  artist's  career. 
So  I  went  on  appeased.  **  'As  she  is  not  musical,  and  has  not  much  expe- 
rience with  children,  she  prefers  the  situation  of  chaperon  or  companion  to 
that  of  governess.'     Will  that  do  ?  " 

"  I  hate  the  word  *  chaperon'  and  the  thing  companion,"  cried  he.  "But 
I  don't  see  how  an  unpleasant  thing  can  be  said  in  less  unpleasant  language 
—  so  it  may  pass.     You  have  a  right  to  your  own  choice  in  the  matter." 

"  Anything  is  better  than  having  to  do  discipline  for  children,  without 
the  natural  instinct  of  love  as  a  basis,"  replied  I ;  "  and  I  know  I  am  not 
fit  for  it  There  may  be  much  anxiety  about  older  girls,  but  therc^is  not 
the  same  incessant  responsibility.  It  is  part  of  one's  duty  to  a  girl  of 
seventeen  to  accustom  her  to  judge  and  to  act  for  herself;  she  must  be  influ- 
enced rather  than  governed,  and  the  workings  of  her  mind  must  necessarily 
be  let  alone  sometimes.  But  a  child !  Where  everything  is  yet  to  be,  and 
nothing  w.  I  should  feel  responsible  for  every  otie  of  its  gestures.  I  should 
never  leave  it  at  peace  for  a  moment  I  should  be  always  sifting  and  sow- 
ing  the  seeds  of  the  future.  I  should  harass  it  and  myself  into  a  fever  in 
a  month." 

"  They  are  such  dear  little  things,"  said  Emma  to  herself,  while  my  father 
answered  me. 

"  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  you  would.  The  deliberation  with  which 
you  proclaim  your  fault,  shows  that  you  have  no  chance  of  conquering  it 
Well,  you  must  learn  from  experience.  /  am  inclined  to  think  that  you  will 
find  seventeen  at  least  as  troublesome  as  seven  to  a  tender  consci«3nce.  And 
my  last  word  to  you  in  either  case  is  —  harden  yourself." 

"And  mine,"  exclaimed  Emma,  "  is — don't!  No  good  was  ever  done  to 
anybody  by  hardening,  I  am  sure.  My  dear  old  Jane,  (kissing  me,)  I  only 
hope  your  pupils  won't  harden  you." 

"  Don't  gush,  Emma,"  said  my  father,  shortly. 

"  A  little  gushing  refreshes  one  sometimes,"  I  observed,  receiving  the 
kiss,  and  smiling  in  return  for  it  I  was  as  undemonstrative  as  my  father, 
and  had  no  notion  of  doing  what  he  called  "  setting  a  seal  of  sentiment 
upon  one's  breakfasts  and  dinners." 

I  went  on  with  my  reading.  " '  She  would  take  the  sole  chaige  of  a  family 
or  household,  if  required.' " 
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« 

"  Kick  out  *  if  required,* "  interposed  my  father ;  *'  and  imagine  yourself 
taking  such  a  charge  if  not  required.  Two  superfluous  words,  betokening, 
as  superfluous  words  always  do,  a  little  vagueness  and  confusion  of  thought." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  I,  stoutly.  *•  Betokening  a  little  difficulty  in  turning 
a  sentence.     I  think,  now,  the  sentence  looks  awkward  without  them." 

"  ♦  Would '  is  your  "difficulty.     Alter  that." 

" '  She  is  capable  of  undertaking  the  sole  charge/  "  began  I. 

"  Phew  I  "  interrupted  my  father.  "  *  Capable  of  undertaking* —  that's 
a  very  questionable  sort  of  capability.  *  Competent  to  the  charge '  would 
be  more  to  the  purpose." 

"  Well,  to  oblige  you,  so  it  shall  be.  But  if  there  were  time  I  could  dis- 
pute  that  Then  comes  the  last  sentence,  which  is  the  most  important  of 
all.     •  Full  testimonials  given  and  required,  and  a  high  salary  expected.* " 

Emma  was  astonished  at  this.  '*  Oh,  if  I  were  you,  dear,"  said  she,  in 
mild  expostulation,  *'  I  wouldn't  put  in  about  expecting  a  high  salary  till 
they  had  seen  you." 

My  father  knew  that  Emma's  English  was  hopeless,  and  he  therefore 
never  troubled  her  with  criticisms.  But  he  was  as  anxious  to  confute  and 
subdue  her  when  they  differed,  (which  was  always,)  as  though  she  had  ex- 
presseu  her  meaning  in  Johnsonian  periods.  Only  he  disputed  the  matter 
of  her  speeches — the  matter  and  the  manner  of  mine. 

'* No,"  said  he,  authoritatively;  "that  ra  the  sole  stroke  of  genius  in  the 
composition.  I  give  you  so  much  credk  for  that,  Jane,  that  I  almost  think 
I  must  have  suggested  it  myself.  Tkey  (to  adopt  your  pronoun,  Emma,) 
let  them  bo  who  they  may,  will  think  twice  as  highly  of  Jane  when  they  see 
her,  if  they  are  prepared  for  the  spectacle  by  that  judicious  claim.  Per- 
haps if  they  saw  her  with  absolutely  unprejudiced  eyes,  they  might  not 
admit  it  Besides,  it  limits  the  probable  number  of  answers.  Put  the 
thing  up,  Jane,  and  send  it  off  at  once,  without  further  discussion." 

I  did  as  I  was  told.  Jt  was  an  anxious  time  when  the  answers  to  my 
advertisement  arrived,  and  our  debates  upon  them  seemed  interminable.  I 
almost  suspected  my  father  of  a  resolution  to  find  none  of  them  acceptable, 
in  order  that  he  might  prevent  me  from  leaving  home  at  all ;  yet  he  had 
not  opposed  the  plan.  Indeed,  the  two  years  during  which  we  tried  to  live 
on  the  reduced  income  which  our  great  loss  had  left  us,  had  proved  to  us 
that  it  was  simply  impossible  to  do  so.  We  were  in  debt  already.  My 
father  worked  hard  for  reviews  and  magazines,  and  was  becoming  a  regular 
liieraiy  hack,  though  one  of  a  high  class.  But  he  could  not  maintain  three 
people  on  his  earnings — or  at  least  he  did  not  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
managed  very  badly.  We  were  none  of  us  used  to  economy,  and  it  was 
late  in  life  to  begin  it  We  made  a  great  parade  to  ourselves  of  saving 
unnecessary  sixpences,  and  let  sovereigns  slip  through  our  fingers  during 
the  operation.  We  were  like  inexperienced,  well-meaning  chess-players, 
who  take  the  most  anxious  care  of  the  safe  part  of  thoir  game,  while  bj 
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Bome  flagrant  oversight  they  give  the  enemy  an  inglorious  victory  in  a 
moment.  It  was  not  that  we  shrank  from  self-denial.  We  leally  suffered 
a  good  deaL  I  am  sure  I  suffered  when  I  was  darning  my  stockings  —  and 
doing  it  so  badly,  too.  I  had  an  artist's  sense  of  the  a'^pfrot  of  a  perfect 
dam,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  produced,  and 
I  never  produced  it  And  Emma — still  so  pretty  and  elegant — so  deli- 
cately nice  in  all  her  notions  and  ways  —  she  had  enough  to  suffer  on  her 
own  part.  I  almost  cried  when  she  came  in  one  day  to  show  me,  with 
genuine  glee,  a  spray  of  French  artificial  flowers  which  she  had  found ;  a 
little  worthless  relic  which  had  somehow  escaped  the  sale.  *'It  was  so 
much  better  than  anything  we  could  afford  to  buy  now;  it  would  make 
her  bonnet  look  deligktfuL*'  I  watched  her  quick  fingers  arranging  it  — 
caressing  it  with  every  touch  —  and  sorry  as  I  felt  for  her,  I  rather  rejoiced 
in  my  heart  that  I  was  myself  a  **  strong-minded  woman."  She  looked 
up,  saw  my  grave  face,  and  with  an  instant  change  in  the  expression  of 
her  own,  nobly  offered  to  give  me  the  flowers  if  I  wished  for  them.  Poor, 
dear  Emma  I 

At  last  I  was  fairly  embarked  in  a  correspondence  which  seemed  likely 
to  terminate  in  an  engagement  The  "  references"  had  proved  quite  satis- 
factory on  both  sides,  and  an  interview  was  appointed.  My  charge  was  to 
be  **one  young  lady  aged  seventeen" — just  what  I  thought  I  should  like 
best.  I  was  told  that  she  was  '*  of  good  abilities,  but  imperfect  education," 
and  that  there  were  •*  peculiar  circumstances,  which  would  be  explained 
to  the  lady  undertaking  the  charge,  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  she 
should  be  a  person  in  whom  entire  confidence  might  be  placed."  It  was 
the  father  who  wrote  to  mo;  his  letters  were  unmistakably  those  of  a. gentle- 
man. His  name  was  Langley,  and  I  found  on  inquiry  that  he  was  one  of 
our'  greatest  capitalists  —  a  man  whose  prudent  daring  had  already  doubled 
the  vast  fortune  which  a  father's  skill  and  industry  had  bequeathed  to  him. 
I  have  no  talent  for  finance,  whether  on  a  largo  or  small  scale,  and  I  do 
not  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of  his  successful  enterprises.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  he  was  a  kind  of  god  in  the  business  world,  and  that  his  name  was 
uttered  in  that  subdued  tone  of  profound  reverence  with  which  sportsmen 
mention  the  man  who  has  killed  a  fabulous  number  of  woodcocks  in  a  morn- 
ing, or  pretenders  to  athletic  eminence  refer  to  the  hero  whose  cool  stride 
takes  him  easily  over  the  longest  stretches  of  difficult  country  and  brings  him 
in  among  his  weary  companions  as  fresh  as  they  were  when  they  first 
started.  I  notice  that  this  kind  of  deference  is  reserved  almost  exclusively 
for  physical  and  material  achievements,  and  I  wonder  why  it  should  be  so. 
In  other  spheres — in  Art,  in  War,  in  Politics — it  seems  now  to  be  a  point 
of  honor  to  speak  coarsely  of  the  faults  of  great  men,  and  to  find  or  make 
as  much  food  as  possible  for  hungry  ridicule  out  of  their  foibles.  But 
Englishmen  are  tender  with  the  failingd  of  Assheton  Smith,  and  would  fain 
hide  from  themselves  the  painful  fact  that  Tom  Sayers  allowed  himself  U 
bo  reconciled  twice  a  day  for  money. 
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The  day  fixed  for  my  interview  arrived,  and  having  steadily  declined  my 
&tber's  offer  to  escort  me  (I  always  wish  to  meet  my  fate  alone,  whether  in 
great  things  or  small,)  I  indulged  myself  with  a  cab,  and  descended  from 
it,  cool,  steady,  and  expectant,  at  the  door  of  the  huge  Belgravian  House, 
to  which  I  had  been  summoned. 

"Mark  my  words,"  said  my  father,  before  I  started,  "you  are  going  to 
be  imposed  upon.  These  millionaires  always  drive  hard  bargains.  You 
had  better  take  me  with  you  to  see  all  fair." 

"  And  Emma,  too,  to  keep  the  peace  when  you  have  contradicted  Mr. 
Langley  till  he  can  bear  it  no  longer.     No,  thank  you." 

My  father  looked  at  me  with  unfeigned  surprise,  "/contradict,"  said 
he,  innocently.  "I  was  really  going  to  give  you  a  little  caution  on  that 
head,  Jane.  It  irritates  a  man  to  be  differed  from  unnecessarily  at  every 
word — be  on  your  guard — it 's  a  bad  habit  out  of  one's  own  home — men 
don't  like  it,  I  assure  you."      , 

"  Women  don't  mind  it  in  the  least,"  rejoined  I,  as  I  ran  off  to  my  cab 


CHAPTER  IL 

WORK    FOUND. 

I  WAS  shown  into  just  the  sort  of  superb  drawing-room  which  I  expected 
to  see,  and  need  not  describe.  While  I  was  kept  waiting —  not  more  than 
five  minutes-—  I  tried  to  eke  out  the  notions  of  a  character  which  I  had 
derived  from  Mr.  Langley's  letters,  by  observations  upon  his  daily  entou- 
rage. In  this  room  I  shall  be  able  to  find  out  something  about  the  women 
of  the  family  at  any  rate,  thought  I.  There  was  perfect  taste  in  the  orna- 
mentation —  a  nice  arrangement  of  color,  and  no  overloading  in  the  details 
—  it  was  neither  a  museum  nor  a  show-room.  Symptoms  of  foreign  travel 
were  discoverable.  On  each  wall  hung  a  single  picture,  and  at  each  picture 
I  could  have  looked  for  a  day.  A  portfolio  of  sketches  lay  open  on  an 
ottoman ;  the  uppermost,  a  Campagna  study  at  sunset,  was  so  good,  that  I 
could  not  help  lifting  it  to  look  at  the  next.  I  was  fairly  fascinated ;  the 
drawings  were  all  Italian  —  slight  and  rapid,  but  with  the  breath  of  the 
South  in  every  one  of  them.  Many  of  the  subjects  I  knew ;  some  among 
the  figure  groups  I  could  fancy  that  I  had  seen  ;  they  brought  back  happy 
days  to  me,  and  kindled  my  one  enthusiasm  to  its  highest.  I  shamefully 
forgot  my  errand  and  my  prospects,  and  was  on  my  knees  at  the  ottoman, 
minutely  examining  a  little  marine  study  marked  "  Aci  Reale,"  and  trying 
to  detect  the  secret  of  a  peculiar  manipulation  in  the  waves,  which  seemed 
to  me  excellent,  when  a  pleasant  voice  disturbed  me. 

•♦  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting.  Miss  Derwent     Ah !  don't  apolo* 
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gise.  If  jou  care  to  look  throagh  those  sketches  more  at  leisare,  I  hope 
you  will  have  the  opportunity.  You  have  paid  them  such  a  pleasant  com- 
pliment  already  that  you  may  be  sure  of  finding  the  artist  in  a  good  humor." 

Mr.  Langle/s  manner  was  irresistibly  frank  and  gentle,  and  I  smiled  my 
answer.  "  I  am  a  little  ashamed  of  showing  so  soon  that  I  can  forget  busi- 
ness for  pleasure.'* 

By  this  time  we  were  seated.  Our  eyes  met.  We  looked  steadily  and 
inquiringly  at  each  other,  each  with  a  half-smile  which  seemed  to  say, 
*'  You  know  that  I  want  to  find  you  out,  and  it  is  mere  waste  of  time  and 
trouble  to  try  to  disguise  it."  The  result  of  my  examination  was  as  fol- 
lows :  —  Mr.  Langley  was  about  fifty  years  old,  tall,  slightly-built,  and 
decidedly  elegant  in  appearance.  He  had  a  look  of  ill-health,  a  slight  con- 
traction about  the  forehead  and  mouth,  which  suggested  the  idea  that  he  had 
at  some  time  endured  severe  pain.  Tic,  said  I  to  myself,  or  rheumatism  in 
some  shape ;  a  medical  reason  for  the  residence  in  Italy,  I  have  no  doubi 
His  smile  was  delightful,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  so  cordial,  that  it  warmed 
you  to  listen  to  it.  A  perfect  temper,  thought  I,  that  is  unmistakable ;  the 
frown  comes  from  suffering — there  is  no  mental  irritability  in  it,  but  rather 
a  determined  patience.  The  eyes  were  remarkably  soft  and  steadfast ;  they 
looked  at  you  quietly,  yet  so  fixedly,  that  it  was  not  quite  easy  to  look  at 
them.  They  betokened,  I  thought,  intellect,  penetration,  and  sincerity. 
The  chin  was  a  little  too  prominent ;  there  was  evidently  decision  and  firm- 
ness, which  might  have  amounted  to  obstinacy  had  the  temperament  been 
less  gentle.  I  never  saw  a  face  that  told  the  character  more  clearly,  nor 
a  manner  that  corresponded  more  agreeably  to  the  indications  of  the  coun- 
tenance. I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  observations,  and  began  to  feel 
not  a  little  anxious  as  to  the  impression  I  was  producing  myself.  I  was 
not  left  long  in  doubt. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Langley,  **  that  I  have  been  making 
the  minutest  inquiries  about  you,  and  that  I  have  commanded  some  chan- 
nels  of  information  to  which  you  may  not  have  suspected  that  I  could  gain 
access.  I  know  where  you  were  bom,  how  you  have  been  brought  up, 
whom  you  have  known ;  in  fact,  you  have  nothing  to  tell  me,  but  I  have 
everything  to  tell  you.  I  intended  to  offer  you  this  situation  before  I  saw 
you.  My  intention  is  confirmed  now.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  you 
can  accept  it" 

"  Thank  you  much  for  speaking  so  plainly,"  answered  I.  "  I  have,  of 
course,  some  questions  to  ask.     I,  —  perhaps  you  will  tell  me—" 

I  am  not  in  the  least  shy  or  nervous,  but  I  felt  strangely  embarrassed 
when  I  found  myself  coming  to  the  point.  My  companion  relieved  me 
instantly. 

"  You  want  to  know  what  your  duties  will  be  if  you  decide  on  accepting 
the  situation,  and  what  the  peculiar  circumstances  are  to  which  my  lettoi 
alluded?" 
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I  bowed.     '*  Those  would  have  been  my  first  qnestions,"  said  I. 

He  smiled.  "Ob,  there  are  others  to  follow  I  know ;  and  I  will  answei  all 
in  time  whether  asked  or  unasked.  The  duties  are  not  agreeable.  I  tell 
you  that  fairly —  they  are  not  agreeable." 

He  rose,  and  took  a  turn  through  the  room.  I  waited  in  silent  attention. 
He  sat  down  again,  and  I  again  encountered  his  calm,  steady  gaze.  I  began 
to  think  that  there  was  more  habitual  melancholy  in  it  than  I  had  at  first 
perceived. 

"  This  young  lady,"  said  he,  with  a  little  hesitation  in  voice  and  manner, 
"this  young  lady,  my  daughter,  requires — is  likely  to  require  for  some 
time  —  a  more  than  common  amount  of  care  and  superintendence.  We 
want  tx>  find  a  companion  for  her  whom  wo  can  trust  thoroughly  and 
entirely." 

He  paused,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  must  make  some  answer.  **  Is  she  to  be 
introduced  into  society  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  Quite  the  reverse,"  replied  he,  quickly.  **  Your  life  will  be  in  the 
country,  and  in  complete  retirement  You  will  have  absolute  control  over 
the  establishment  But  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  vety  little  liberty.  Your 
time  will  be  filled." 

♦*  I  remember,"  said  I,  '*  that  your  first  letter  mentioned  a  neglected  edu- 
cation—" 

**  I  don't  mean,"  interrupted  he,  "  that  your  time  will  be  filled  with 
giving  lessona  I  shall  be  vcjry  glad  if  you  can  induce  your  pupil  by  de- 
grees to  take  an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  in  accomplishments^ 
in  cmi/  pursuit,  in  short     It  will  be  a  step  gained." 

I  began  to  feel  exceedingly  uneasy.  **I  am  almost  afraid,"  said  I,  "that 
[  am  incompetent ;  that  it  will  be  better  to  decline  the  task  at  once.  If 
there  is  —  any  —  I  beg  your  pardon  —  any  mental  peculiarity — " 

••  I  see  what  you  are  thinking,"  answered  he,  gravely,  "  but  there  is 
no  ground  for  your  fear.  My  daughter's  abilities  are  excellent,  though 
unavoidably,  they  have  been  very  little  cultivated.  She  was  bom  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  where  I  was  for  a  time,  and  she  was  left  there,  with  her  mother's 
family,  till  she  was  twelve  years  old.  Our  difficulties  are  not  of  the  kind 
that  you  suspect ;  they  are  difficulties  of  temper  and  of  conduct" 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  when  he  paused  again,  '*  that  this  is  a  very  pain- 
ful explanation  for  you.  I  wish  I  could  spare  you  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
I  should  quite  understand  what  is  proposed  to  me." 

••  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  necessity,"  said  he ;  *•  I  am  chiefly  fearful  that 
I  may  give  you  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  case.  It  is  difficult  to  measure 
exactly  the  impression  which  our  words  produce  on  the  mind  of  a  person  to 
whom  we  present  a  perfectly  new  idea,  which  is  all  the  while  familiar  to 
ourselves.  I  want  to  make  you  understand  clearly,  if  I  can.  Miss  Lang- 
ley  has  for  some  time  given  great  trouble^  caused  serious  anxiety,  to  her 
mother  and  myself.     Her  temper  is,  as  I  said,  exceedingly  difficult     She 
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is  a  veiy  handsome  girl,  and  sHe  has  a  keen  appetite  for  admiration.  It  is, 
I  grieve  to  say,  something  more  than  the  mere  giddiness  and  yanitj,  which 
in  judicious  hands  gradually  correct  themselves ;  and  something  more  strin- 
gent than  the  possible  discipline  of  home  is  necessary.  There  has  been 
already  lightness  of  behavior — forwardness  —  and  we  want  to  check  and 
to  save  her  in  time." 

My  face  must  have  expressed  the  dismay  I  felt»  for  he  stopped  a  moment, 
looked  hard  at  me,  and  then  added,  hastily,  — 

**  Do  not  refuse  in  a  hurry ;  hear  all  that  I  have  to  say,  first.  We  are 
well  aware  of  the  disagreeable  nature  of  the  office  that  we  propose  to  you ; 
we  are  deeply  anxious  to  obtain  for  it  such  a  person  as  yourself ;  we  offer  a 
salary  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  we  secure  it,  under  all  circumstances, 
for  two  years." 

This  was  indeed  a  **  consideration."  I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  refuse 
such  an  offer,  unless  I  believed  myself  (which  I  did  not)  absolutely  unable 
to  fulfil  the  duties  required  of  me. 

*'  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,"  said  I,  "  that  the  largeness  of  the  salary 
tempts  me.  If  it  were  not  a  matter  of  importance  to  me,  I  should  not  be 
here  at  all." 

*'I  understand  you,"  he  answered,  "and  respect  your  frankness.  That 
there  has  been  as  yet  no  irredeemable  imprudence  on  this  poor  girl's  part, 
you  will  believe  when  I  tell  you  that  she  is  at  this  moment  alone  with  her 
younger  sister.  But  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  she  really  requires  "  — 
he  spoke  slowly  and  emphatically —  •*  to  be  saved  from  herself.  She  is  to 
be  sent  for  the  present  into  seclusion,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  conceal 
from  her  that  she  is  in  disgrace,  and  that  she  is  to  be  under  the  strictest 
surveillance.  We  hope  that  you  may  acquire  influence  over  her  mind,  and 
that  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  you  and  she  may  be  mem- 
bers of  our  family  circle,  and  that  all  may  be  forgiven  and  forgotten.  But, 
for  the  present,  her  retirement  is  to  be  complete,  and  your  vigilance  un- 
bounded. I  need  not  tell  you  the  precise  circumstances  which  have  induced 
us  to  adopt  this  measure.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  we  believe  it  to  be 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  we  have  tried  several  other  plans  without 
success." 

'*  Is  any  rule  of  life  prescribed  to  us?  "  asked  I. 

He  marked,  with  a  glance  of  evident  satisfaction,  that  the  form  of  the 
question  showed  me  to  be  at  least  considering  his  proposition. 

"  None,"  he  replied,  **  except  the  exclusion  of  all  visitors  for  the  present 
You  will  be  guided  by  your  own  judgment  as  to  the  best  mode  of  occupy- 
ing and  interesting  her.  You  will  communicate  with  me  as  fully  anci  fre- 
quently as  you  like.  I  shall  escort  you  to  your  residence,  and  I  shall  give 
you  full  instructions  in  writing  before  we  part.  Some  troublesome  restric- 
tions we  aro  compelled  to  impose  upon  you.  You  must  sleep  in  the  same 
room  with  your  pupil ;  and  you  must  watch  her ;  that  is  the  beginning  am) 
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the  end  of  my  lesson.  Watoh  her.  She  is  in  a  rehellions  state,  and  her 
misdirected  talents  make  her  very  difficult  to  manage.  She  may  try  to 
escape  from  you,  and  she  may  try  to  circumvent  you.  She  must  not  he 
allowed  to  write  or  to  receive  any  letters  which  you  do  not  see.  Arrange- 
ments will  he  made  to  facilitate  this,  and  indeed  all  your  tasks,  as  much 
as  possible.  The  servants  whom  I  have  selected  know  just  enough  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case  to  prevent  them  from  thwarting  or  impeding  you. 
The  lady's  maid  is,  unavoidahly,  in  our  confidence,  and  she  may  occasion- 
ally he  allowed  to  relieve  guard  when  you  need  a  little  freedom.  But  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  you  must  allow  yourself  this  indulgence  as 
seldom  as  possible.  The  vigilance  of  a  servant  is  more  irksome  and  less 
effectual  than  that  of  a  friend ;  and  as  a  friend  I  hope  Maude  will  soon 
learn  to  look  upon  you.  In  short,  Miss  Derwent,"  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
which  touched  me  deeply,  **  it  is  the  position  of  a  jailer  which  we  offer 
you ;  but  a  jailer  whose  business  it  is  to  reform  the  prisoner,  and  render 
her  fit  for  liberty." 

I  listened  patiently  and  anxiously,  weighing  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  and  my  own  capabilities,  at  every  sentence.  I  cannot  say  that  I  felt 
attracted  hy  my  task  —  my  chief  thought  was  that  I  believed  I  could  do 
it,  and  that  it  was,  under  the  circumstances,  worth  doing. 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  I  inquired,  after  a  short  pause,  "  that  there  is 
any  visitor  to  be  specially  excluded — any  correspondent  that  you  dread 
more  than  others?  I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  I  press  you  unne- 
aessarily  on  this  painful  subject,  hut  if  there  is,  I  think  I  ought  to 
know." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  he,  while  a  slight  flush  passed  over  his  face. 
"  There  hat  been  —  more  than  one.  The  last  affair  produced  the  crisis 
which  has  led  to  the  arrangement  we  are  now  making.  I  don't  think  it 
is  likely  to  be  followed  up ;  but  the  safest  plan  will  be  to  send  all  letters 
for  Miss  Langley  to  me,  and  I  will  return  those  which  it  is  fit  that  she 
should  receive.  I  don't  want  to  keep  you  in  the  dark,  Miss  Derwent,"  he 
added,  in  a  voice  of  much  kindness;  "there  are  other  particulars  which 
will  doubtless  come  out  as  our  acquaintance  improves.  Bufl  think  I  have 
eaid  enough  for  a  beginning — enough  to  enable  you  to  make  your  decision." 

**  Tou  assure  me,"  said  I,  feeling  that  the  important  moment  was  come, 
"  that  there  is  no  mental  disease  ?  " 

"  None  whatever." 

" Nor  any  tendency  to  it? " 

"  Nor  any  tendency  to  it  There  is  no  such  tendency  in  her  family  on 
either  side." 

"  Is  her  health  good?  "  I  asked.    "  I  think  you  are  yourself  an  invalid. " 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken,"  he  rejoined,  speaking  for  the  first  time  with 
a  little  sharpness.  '*  My  health  is  excellent,  and  so  is  my  daughter's. 
She  is  a  littk  hysterical  occasionally,  and  there  is  a  little  Southern  Ian* 
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goor  about  ber ;  but  I  tbink  tbat  couutij  air  and  judicious  treatmdiit  an 
likely  to  conqtier  botb  tbese  ovils." 

*' And  — excuse  me  for  asking  one  more  question — " 

"  Ask  as  many  as  you  please,"  said  be,  cordially.  '*  I  want  you  to  see 
your  way  as  clearly  as  possible  before  you  commit  yourself." 

•'  Well,  then,"  I  said,  **  may  I  press  you  so  far  as  to  inquire  what  good 
points  there  are  on  which  I  may  bope  to  work  ?  Do  you  really  think— 
can  you  honestly  say — that  there  is  ground  for  expecting  that  I  may  be 
able  to  produce  any  substantial  improvement?" 

''Honestly,"  be  replied,  *'I  think  there  is.  She  has  great  generoaty; 
she  has  strong  impulses  of  affection  and  self-devotion ;  she  has  undeniable 
talent,  and  a  latent  enthusiasm  which,  if  once  enlisted  on  the  right  side, 
might  work  miracles.  The  worst  evil  with  which  you  have  to  contend  is — 
you  see  how  open  I  am  with  you  —  want  of  truth.  It  is  that  which  has 
baffled  us.  I  bope  that  it  is  not  incurable.  I  know  that  it  is  not  an  uncom. 
mon  fault,  during  youth,  in  those  whose  childhood  has  been  passed  like 
this  poor  girl's  —  I  mean  among  half-educated  equals,  and  scarcely  half- 
civilized  servants.  But  you  must  be  on  your  guard  against  it;  it  is  for  the 
present  inherent  and  all-pervading.  It  is  not  mere  exaggeration  or  mis- 
representation ;  if  you  should  succeed  in  getting  on  easy  terms  with  her, 
you  must  be  prepared  for  positive  fiction." 

*'  That  is  bad,"  said  I.  '*  I  think  conscientiousness  is  the  hardest  of  all 
lessons  to  those  who  have  grown  up  in  ignorance  of  it  Has  she  any  sense 
of  religion  ?  " 

''  I  think  she  has  religious  feeling,  but  she  is  excitable,  and  we  have 
been  a  little  afraid  of  working  that  vein.  If  done  wisely,  it  might  accom- 
plish all  we  want." 

*'  I  will  try,  at  least,"  I  exclaimed.  **  Generous,  affectionate,  though, 
perhaps,  way wardly  and  intermittently  so  —  and  with  good  abilities.  She 
ought  to  be  reclaimable.  The  untruthfulness  frightens  me;  but  I  will 
try." 

"  I  must  not  say  I  will  hold  you  to  your  woAi,"  cried  Mr.  Langley,  with 
a  look  of  so  much  pleasure  that  it  might  almost  be  called  triumphant; 
*  *  but  have  you  not  accepted  ?  " 

*'  Before  I  say  an  irrevocable  yes,  I  should  like,  if  it  is  possible,  to  see 
Miss  Langley." 

•*  That  you  shall  do  instantly,"  answered  he,  ringing  the  belL  "  But  I 
warn  you  that  you  will  not  see  her  to  advantage.  She  knows — it  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  anything  from  her  when  she  is  determined  to  discover — 
she  knows  the  purpose  of  your  coming,  and  she  is,  of  course,  unwilling  to 
put  ber  neck  under  the  yoke,  poor  child." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  well  to  see  the  worst  at  first" 

**lt  is  certainly  well,"  returned  be,  gravely,  "if  it  does  not  dishearten 
you.     That  would  bo  so  great  an  evil  that  I  cannot  but  shrink  &om  it" 
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A  fbotman  answered  the  belL  *'  Are  the  yoang  ladies  in  the  boadoir  ?'*> 
inqniied  his  master. 

'•  Yes,  sir." 

"  Show  this  lady  to  them.*  I  shall  see  you  again  before  you  go/'  said 
Mr.  Langley,  bowing  slightly  to  me.     *•  I  shall  wait  here  for  you." 

I  followed  the  servant ;  and,  steady  as  my  nerves  are^  I  confess  that  my 
heart  beat  a  little  faster  than  usual  when  he  opened  the  boudoir  door  and 
aanomiced  me. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

A   PLBASANT   BBGINNIMO. 

A  PBXTTT,  delicate-looking  fair  girl  came  forward  to  receive  me,  with  a 
shy  sort  of  cordiality  that  was  very  attractive.  For  a  moment  I  was  dumb 
with  wonder;  but  I  remembered  that  there  was  a  "younger  sister/' and 
felt  that  this  could  not  be  my  charge. 

••  Maude,  dear/*  said  she,  in  a  coaxing  voice,  "  this  is  Miss  Derwent ;  " 
then  turning  to  me,  "  my  sister  is  not  very  well  to-day.  Will  you  sit 
down?" 

I  sat  down,  with  one  furtive  glance  at  the  window  towards  which  she 
had  turned  in  introducing  me.  It  was  difficult  to  prevent  the  glance  from 
fixing,  for  the  picture  there  had  a  singular  and  painful  fascination. 

There  she  sat  —  my  future  pupil,  without  a  doubt  From  the  superb 
development  of  her  figure,  she  might  have  been  twenty  rather  than  seven- 
teen. Her  attitude,  as  she  lay  back  in  a  folding  chair,  with  an  open  book 
on  her  knee,  at  which  she  never  looked,  and  her  profile  steadily  presented 
to  the  room,  was  a  perfect  study  of  listlessness  and  disquietude.  The  beauty 
of  her  face  was  astonishing,  the  expression  the  most  repulsive  that  I  ever 
saw;  she  looked  an  incarnation  of  sullenness,  resentment,  and  defiance. 
Immense  haasel  eyes,  staring  straight-forward  at  nothing ;  black  eyebrows, 
and  black  eyelashes  of  unusual  length,  curled  at  the  tips ;  masses  of  hair, 
several  shades  lighter  than  the  eyebrows,  heaped  into  a  net  and  hanging 
upon  the  shoulder,  so  as  to  define  with  great  precision  the  delicate  contour 
of  cheek  and  throat ;  a  complexion  of  that  peculiar  ivory  transparency  in 
which  the  faintest  bloom  looks  like  a  flush,  and  seems  about  to  fade  away 
before  your  eyes;  a  straight  nose  with  deeply-curved  nostrils,  and  lips 
finely  formed,  but  a  little  too  full,  though  this,  perhaps,  arose  rather  from 
the  fixed  pout  upon  them  than  from  their  natural  proportion  —  these  were 
the  features  of  the  picture.  When  her  sister  named  me  she  did  not  turn  in 
the  slightest  degree  towards  the  room,  but  she  raised  just  for  one  second  the 
comer  of  her  eyebrow  and  the  curve  of  her  shoulder,  and  then  relapsed  into 
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her  former  gloomy  quiescence.  She  recalled  to  me  in  that  moment  the 
figure  of  the  slave-girl  in  Lewis's  *•  Interior  of  the  Harem ;  '*  it  was  the 
same  gesture  and  the  same  expression ;  powerless,  petulant  disdain,  with 
something  half  savage  in  it,  iike  the  glance  of  an  untamed  creature  of  the 
forests.  I  did  not  feel  encouraged  at  the  prospect  hefore  me,  yet,  strange 
to  say,  I  felt  less  inclined  to  abandon  it  than  I  had  felt  before  I  saw  her. 

The  younger  sister  was  evidently  embarrassed,  fiknd  began  feebly  tiying 
to  make  a  little  conversation. 

"  You  have  seen  papa?"  she  said,  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  going  to  him  agoin.  I  will  not  intrude  upon  you.  I 
am  sorry  that  Miss  Langley  has  a  headache." 

A  momentary  fire-flash  from  the  huge  dark  eyes,  but  not  the  slightest 
movement  or  response. 

The  other  seemed  afraid  of  the  subject,  and  gave  me  quite  an  imploring 
look  as  she  changed  it. 

**  It  is  rather  hot  in  this  room.     Was  it  warm  as  you  came  here  ?  " 

There  was  something  utterly  hopeless  in  the  attempt  to  make  up  a  con- 
versation out  of  such  materials,  and  carry  it  on  under  such  circumstances. 
The  silent  splendid  gloom  in  the  back-ground  was  too  much  for  me.  Two 
or  three  questions  were  in  my  thoughts.  Should  I  go  without  taking  the 
slightest  notice  of  Miss  Langley  ?  Should  I  say  something  to  her  sister 
referring  to  her  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  showing  that  I  felt  her 
behavior  ?  Should  I'  address  her  at  once  ?  What  was  the  best  mode  of 
treatment ;  what  would  be  the  wisest  beginning  ?  A  doubtful  future  was 
before  me,  and  the  first  step  was  important  So  anxiously  did  these  ideas 
contend  in  my  mind,  that  I  felt  I  was  giving  scant  attention  to  the  poor 
little  girl  who  was  trying  to  be  so  civil  to  me.  But  I  thought  that  I  should 
atone  for  this  by  the  relief  of  my  departure. 

**  Good-bye,"  said  I,  taking  the  hand  which  she  immediately  stretched 
out  to  me.  ''  Thank  you  for  meeting  me  so  kindly.  I  hope  I  shall  see 
you  again." 

*'  Oh,  I  hope  80,"  answered  she,  hurriedly  and  gently,  and  with  an  uneasy 
glance  towards  the  window,  as  if  she  wondered  whether  now,  at  the  last 
moment,  any  notice  would  be  taken  of  my  presence. 

Not  a  movement  nor  a  sound.  Not  the  slightest  deepening  of  that  faint 
scarlet  on  the  cheek ;  not  the  least  quiver  of  those  fixed  inexplicable  eyesi 
^  had  reached  the  door,  but  I  turned  with  a  sudden  resolution,  and  walked 
straight  up  to  the  mystery,  as  if  it  had  been  a  ghost  which  one  bold  touch 
would  dissolve  into  air. 

"  I  meanto  be  your  friend  if  I  can,*'  said  I,  taking  almost  forcibly  the 
passive  hand  which  lay  upon  the  book.  And  without  waiting  for  a  moment 
to  see  the  cflfect  of  my  sudden  stroke,  1  dropped  the  hand  which  I  had  taken 
—  it  was  burning  hot — and  walked  out  of  the  room.  I  saw  the  younger 
girl  standing  with  clasped  hands,  and  s^n  expression  of  genuine  terror,  as  1 
nasaed. 
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Oatside  the  ^oor  I  stood  still  for  a  moment  and  collected  myself,  and 
considered  the  little  scene  which  had  just  occurred,  before  I  went  back  to 
Mr.  Langlej.  How  had  Maude  looked  during  that  moment  of  time  in 
which  I  startled  her  by  my  proflfer  of  friendship.  I  could  hardly  tell. 
There  had  been  a  slight  movement  of  the  marble,  certainly.  But,  so  far  as 
I  could  analyze  the  rapid  impression  produced  upon  me,  it  was  rather  anger 
than  suq)rise.  (Certainly,  there  was  no  response  to  the  pressure  of  my  hand ; 
I  even  thought  that  she  had  been  in  the  act  of  snatching  away  her  own 
when  I  dropped  it  "Well,"  said  I  to  myself,  *'  I  must  expect  no  better  at 
first  My  first  business  is  to  familiarize  her  with  the  idea  that  I  mean  to 
befriend  her,  if  she  will  let  me.  She  rejects  it  now ;  gradually  she  will  get 
accustomed  it ;  she  will  end  by  admitting  it  Not  till  I  am  actually  forced 
will  I  substitute  mere  constraint  for  influence  ;  and,  if  I  am  forced,  she  shall 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  her  own  work.  But  what  is  there  in 
that  face  ?  What  does  it  tell  me  ?  Not  a  tale  of  hopeless  corruption,  surely  I 
There  must  be  —  there  is — capacity  for  improvement  The  very  vehemence 
of  the  wrong  shows  a  power  of  being  right,  if  only  I  can  call  it  into 
action." 

I  roused  myself  with  an  effort,  and  went  back  to  the  drawing-room.  Mr. 
Langley  was  walking  slowly  up  and  down  the  room.  He  paused,  and  faced 
me  as  I  entered.     **  Well?  "  said  he,  anxiously. 

"  I  have  not  been  favorably  received,"  answered  I ;  but  I  am  come  back 
detemuned  to  say  yea" 

He  grasped  my  hand.  **  You  relieve  me  more  than  I  can  tell  you,"  was 
his  reply. 

"  Do  not  be  too  sure  of  me,"  I  continued.  ''  I  may  fail.  But  I  am  at 
least  determined  to  make  a  fair  attempt" 

He  stood  looking  thoughtfully  on  the  ground.  He  jiid  not  ask  me  for 
any  particulars  of  my  interview.  Probably  he  could  divine,  without  any 
narrative  from  me,  what  its  nature  had  been. 

"  There  are  two  or  three  points  which  we  must  discuss  at  once,"  said  he, 
after  a  pause.     '*  In  the  first  place,  how  soon  can  you  come  to  us  ?  " 

"  How  soon  do  you  want  me  ?  " 

*'  The  want  is  immediate ;  but  I  don't  wish  to  be  unreasonable.  Shall 
we  say  a  week  ?  " 

••  I  will  be  ready  on  this  day  week" 

*'  Tou  are  all  promptness  and  decision.  Thank  you  heartily.  You  must 
take  an  early  breakfast,  and  be  prepared  for  your  journey  by  half-past  eight 
I  will  call  for  you,  and  we  shall  catch  the  nine  o'clock  train."  . 

"  Where  am  I  going?  "  asked  I,  quietly. 

"  To  a  house  of  mine  in  North  Wales  —  a  shooting-box,  but  with  every- 
thing comfortable  about  it  on  a  small  scale.  I  hope  you  care  for  pretty 
scenery ;  by-the-bye,  what  a  stupid  question  to  put  to  an  artist  I " 

"  I  delist  in  the  country,"  said  T ;  "  and  I  have  been  for  the  last  two 
a 
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years  in  London,  till  I  have  almost  forgotten  What  hills  and  streams  are  like. 
So  there  is  at  once  a  pleasure  to  balance  the  disagreeables  of  my  position/* 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  it,"  answered  he,  seriously,  "but  it  is  the  only  one. 
There  are  no  neighbors  at  Pare  Khaiader.  The  only  other  house  in  the 
valley  is  unoccupied ;  the  few  cottagers  within  reach  speak  nothing  but 
Welsh.  I  shall  subscribe  to  Mudie's  for  you ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  book- 
box  will  be  your  only  event,  except,  of  course,  the  post-hour.  There  is  a 
fSur  piano,  and  I  will  see  that  there  is  a  good  stock  of  drawing  materials. 
I  can  promise  you  nothing  else." 

**Do  not  think  that  my  courage  is  likely  to  fail,"  said  L  "I  do  not 
dislike  solitude,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  difficulties ;  but  I  am  afraid  of 
failure,  and  I  tell  you  candidly  beforehand,  that  if  I  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  am  incapable  of  doing  any  good,  I  shall  give  up." 

'*  You  ought  not  to  come  to  that  conclusion  in  less  than  the  two  years  of 
our  agreement,"  was  his  answer. 

I  looked  as  I  felt— somewhat  startled.  He  went  on,  very  gently,  but 
with  great  decision  of  manner.  **  Let  us  understand  each  other  thoroughly. 
Beformation  is  a  slow  process ;  its  beginnings  are  often  quite  imperceptible ; 
its  progress  capricious ;  its  symptoms  uncertain.  We  must  not,  if  you  please, 
ground  our  agreement  upon  anything  so  intangible.  What  I  want  for  my 
daughter  is  care,  restraint,  companionship.  These  can  be  supplied  with  or 
without  the  yet  more  desirable  object,  which  neither  you  nor  I  can  bespeak 
—  the  softening  of  her  character.  I  believe  and  hope  that,  if  you  perse- 
vere, that  too  will  be  achieved,  though,  yrhaps,  you  may  not  see  the  fruit 
of  your  labors.  Let  us  make  our  bargain  for  that  which  is  within  our 
power." 

"You  mean  that  you  wish  to  bind  me  for  two  years,  under  all  circum- 
stances?" 

**  As  I  bind  myself.     Two  years  are,  after  all,  but  a  short  time." 

I  reflected.  What  he  had  said  was  undeniably  true,  yet  I  shrank  from 
parting  with  my  liberty  even  upon  fixed  conditions  of  so  advantageous  a 
kind. 

"Take  your  time,"  said  he,  kindly.  "I  urge  you  to  nothing.  But  if 
you  return  home  without  making  your  decision,  I  must  suggest,  what  no 
doubt  has  occurred  spontaneously  to  your  own  mind,  that  the  peculiarities 
of  the  situation  arc  matters  of  strict  confidence." 

"  Of  course,"  said  I.  "  That  could  not  be  otherwise.  It  is  a  hard  thing 
that  you  have  to  say  as  much  as  you  have  already  said  to  a  stranger,  and  as 
a  matter  of  bosiness." 

"  True,"  he  replied ;  "  it  w  a  hard  thing ;  and  I  would  not  willingly  go 
through  it  again." 

"  It  shall  not  be  necessary.     I  accept  your  terms." 

"  It  only  remains,  then,  for  us  both  to  sign  the  form  which  I  have  ready 
prepared,  and  which  I  will  fill  up  at  once."    He  opened  tlie  drawer  of  a 
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table  as  he  spoke,  and  took  out  a  written  paper,  to  wliich  he  rapidly  added 
some  words  in  blank  spaces  left  for  the  purpose.  He  then  handed  it  to  me, 
and  rang  the  bell. 

'*  Send  Irvine  here»  and  ask  Mr.  Wardour  to  come  to  me  for  a  moment'* 

The  paper  was  an  agreement,  drawn  up  in  regular  legal  phrase,  the  paiw 
ties  to  which  were  Jane  Derwent  and  Everard  Langley.  I  bound  myself 
to  hold  for  two  years  the  office  of  governess  or  lady-companion  in  Mr. 
Langley's  family,  with  one  month's  leave  of  absenqp  in  each  year,  and  such 
further  vacation  as  might  be  determined  on  by  the  contracting  parties  for 
their  mutual  conyeniencc.  He,  on  his  part,  bound  himself  to  pay  me  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  pounds  in  four  instalments,  at  intervals  of  six  months. 
If  I  abandoned  the  office  of  my  own  free  will  before  the  expiration  of  the 
two  years,  I  forfeited  that  part  of  my  salary  which  might  remain  unpaid  at 
the  time  of  such  abandonment.  But  if  I  was  dismissed  by-  Mr.  Laugley 
for  any  cause  whatever,  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  pay  me  the  remain- 
der of  my  salaiy  at  the  time  of  my  dismissal.  T113  place  of  my  residence 
during  the  two  years  was  to  be  determined  by  Mr.  Langley. 

**  Clear  and  straightforward,  and  undoubtedly  to  my  advantage."  I  could 
not  help  saying  so  when  I  had  read  it 

"  That  is  as  I  intended  it  to  be,  and  as  it  ought  to  be,"  observed  he,  with 
a  smile. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

INTBODUOTIONS  ANn   INDICATIONS. 

Bt  the  time  that  I  had  finished  reading  this  document,  Mr.  Wardour  ana 
"  Irvine  "  were  waiting  to  witness  it  Mr.  Langley  introduced  them  in 
form.  Mr.  Wardour  was,  I  guessed,  the  family  lawyer.  A  spare,  dry  man, 
of  middle  age,  with  laboriously  bland  manners,  which  seemed  like  a  per- 
petual apology  for  the  unattractiveness  of  his  appearance.  Irvine,  the 
lady's  maid,  "  who  had  been  unavoidably  admitted  into  our  confidence," 
was,  of  course,  a  mass  of  affectation ;  I  never  knew  a  lady*s-maid  worth  her 
tea  and  sugar  who  was  not  It  is  the  form  which  a  little  more  than  the 
average  of  education  and  refinement  assumes  in  that  class  of  female,  and  it 
is  understood  by  those  naturalists  who  have  studied  the  habits  of  the  animal 
to  be  indicative  rather  of  good  than  of  eviL 

She  swam  into  the  room  with  a  fixed  simper  upon  her  face,  which,  could 
it  have  been  photographed,  would  have  suggested  to  unprejudiced  observers 
'he  idea  of  absolute  idiocy.  Her  hands  were  held  out  before  her  in  a  man 
uer  peculiar  to  lady's-maids — the  wrists  strongly  curved,  the  fingers  pendent 
and  sprawling ;  the  expression  attempted  seems  to  be  that  of  utter  helpless- 
ness and  uselessness.     She  made  a  bow  at  me,  as  if  my  first  look  had 
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aprained  her  I  Ack.    She  uttered  a  prolonged  groan,  of  indescribable  eleganoe 
as  a  sort  of  Amen  to  Mr.  Langley's  presentation  speech. 

**  This  is  tbe  person  who  will  attend  on  you  and  Miss  Langley,  and  whom 
I  mentioned  to  you.     We  can  entirely  rely  upon  her." 

'*  I  hope  we  shall  be  good  friends/'  said  I,  with  a  little  nod.  I  am  sure 
that  she  was  appalled  at  my  presumption,  and  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  she 
described  me  in  the  servants*  hall  as  "  tolerably  ladylike  for  a  governess." 

Two  copies  of  the  V)nd  were  duly  signed  and  witnessed,  and  one  was 
given  me  to  keep.  Mr.  Wardour  observed  that  he  would  "  lock  the  other  up 
in  his  safe,"  at  which  Irvine  gave  a  little  shudder,  evidently  fearing  that  it 
might  come  out  again  somewhat  greasy  from  having  been  kept  among  the 
cold  meat. 

*•  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Langley,  '*  let  us  go  to  luncheon. .  Pray  do  not 
say  you  are*  in  a  hurry,  Miss  Derwent  I  want  particularly  to  introduce 
you  to  Mrs.  Langley ;  and  really,  you  must  require  a  little  refreshment  after 
all  this  business." 

He  gave  me  his  arm,  and  we  went  into  the  dining-room  together,  followed 
by  Mr.  Wardour.  It  had  occurred  to  me  before  that  Mrs.  Langley  seemed 
to  be  wonderfully  quiescent  in  the  whole  of  this  business,  but  I  accounted 
for  it  by  supposing  that  it  was  too  painful  to  her  to  appear  or  take  any 
part  But  I  have  always  had  a  very  high  notion  of  a  mother's  powers 
and  duties,  a^d  I  thought  it  would  have  been  well  to  refer  to  her  a  little 
more  definitely.  Her  name  had  only  been  once  mentioned  —  *' great  pain 
and  trouble  to  Mrs.  Langley  and  myself,"  were  the  words. 

I  was  not  prepossessed  by  Mrs.  Langley.  She  was  very  much  younger 
than  her  husband  —  she  looked  too  young  to  be  the  mother  of  Maude.  She 
was  petite,  with  regular  features  and  fair  hair,  like  her  second  daughter. 
The  expression  of  her  face  was  fretful  and  anxious :  it  betokened  either  ill- 
temper  or  ill-health,  and  I  was  inclined  to  suspect  the  former..  Her  manners 
were  too  hurried  and  conscious  to  b6  good ;  they  did  not  set  you  at  your 
ease.  I  immediately  guessed  that  she  was  bom  in  a  social  grade  below  her 
husband's,  and  that  she  was  always  trying  to  make  up  for  her  misfortune. 
Her  dress  was  perfect;  I  wished  Emma  could  have  seen  it — it  would 
assuredly  have  been  "  a  joy  forever  "  to  her.  Yet  even  here  my  carping 
eyes  found  something  to  object  to.  There  was  a  trace  of  toil  and  care  —  I 
cannot  say  how  or  in  what — pervading  her  whole  appearance.  There  was 
no  spontaneousness  about  it  It  is  not  given  to  every  i^oman  to  look  as  if 
she  was  born  in  fine  clothes  ;  but  where  that  gift  is  not  it  is  better  to  resign 
the  finery*.  There  are  obtrusive  silks  which  look  as  if  the  wearer  had  been 
put  into  them,  and  which  rustle  their  dissatisfaction  a  mile  off ;  there  are 
bonnets  which  always  look  as  if  they  belonged  to  somebody  else,  and  were 
being  tried  on  for  an  experiment ;  there  are  bracelets  which  seem  never  to 
(ose  the  shop  ticket ;  all  these  things  should  be  eschewed. 

I  glanced  round  the  room  as  I  entered,  but  was  not  surprised  that  Maude 
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«ra8  absent  It  did  not  seem  possible  to  conceive  of  her,  in  her  present 
state,  aa  making  one  of  a  family  party.  But  as  I  mentally  sketched  Mrs. 
Langley's  character  to  myself,  I  began  to  think  that  all  the  fault  was  not, 
perhaps,  on  my  future  pupil's  side ;  that  there  might  be  some  excuse ;  that 
there  might  have  been  some  mismanagement  This  idea  encouraged  me, 
and  I  secretly  resolved  to  begin  by  trying  extreme  gentleness  and  kindness. 
Bertha  Langley,  the  second  girl,  was  of  our  party,  and  we  sat  down  to  table. 
The  conversation  was  curious ;  I  noted  it  down,  at  the  time,  and  am  glad 
that  I  did  so,  as  I  have  now  particular  reasons  for  wishing  to  remember  it 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  table-turning  mania,  before  Faraday's 
crucial  experiment  had  satisfied  all  sane  minds  on  the  subject  Do  not  let 
it  be  supposed  that  I  am  going  to  lead  up  gradually  to  the  histoiy  of  some 
unexplained  manifestation  of  preternatural  energy.  I  have  never  in  my 
life  encountered  anything  of  the  kind.  I  do  not  profess  to  mark  the  limits 
of  the  possible ;  but  as  far  as  my  actual  experience  goes,  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  supposed  "spiritual'*  performance  which  approached  in  marvellous- 
ness  to  the  feats  of  a  second-rate  conjuror.  The  unexpected  credulities 
which  the  movement  has  developed  in  quarters  where  a  moderate  amount 
of  common  sense  and  sound  reasoning  might  have  been  looked  for,  are  to 
me  by  far  the  strangest  part  of  it 

Mrs.  Langley  had  been  assisting  at  a  s^nce  within  the  last  few  days,  and 
Mr.  Wardour  was  questioning  her  about  it,  with  sarcasm  so  tender  that  it 
would  not  have  hurt  an  undergraduate. 

"  And  you  actually  saw  the  table  go  round?  " 

"  I  actually  felt  it  A  great  heavy  table ;  it  spun  under  our  fingers ;  we 
eould  not  have  moved  it  if  we  had  tried." 

"Did  you  try?" 

*'  No ;  but  I  am  sure  we  could  not  It  stands  to  reason.  A  great  heavy 
table  like  that  I  " 

'*  And  the  spirits  answered  your  questions  ?  " 

"  They  told  my  name.  It  was  so  curious.  You  know  my  name  is  Anne; 
and  when  they  had  got  so  far  as  A  double  K,  I  wondered  so  whether  they 
would  make  the  next  letter  A  instead  of  E.  I  tried  to  take  them  in.  I 
quite  stopped  on  the  A,  and  looked  as  if  it  was  the  real  letter ;  but  they 
knew  better,  and  would  not  make  a  sign  till  I  got  to  E." 

''  It  seems  these  spirits  can  spell,  which  is  a  credit  to  them.  I  have- 
heard  of  one  who  was  fairly  baffled  by  the  name  of  Goethe.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  the  diphthong." 

"That  was  because  he  did  not  know  German,"  said  Mrs.  Langley,  quickly, 
''People  are  so  unreasonable ;  they  expect  so  much.  They  forget  that  the 
spirits  are  just  like  ourselves,  and  do  everything  just  as  we  do.  If  a  spirit 
died  without  learning  German,  how  was  he  to  find  time  for  it  afterwards." 

The  quickness  with  which  Mr.  Langley  here  interposed  seemed  to  show 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  noticing  and  covering  his  wife's  little  absurditie& 
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"  The  whole  thing  is  too  reoent  to  be  fiurly  reasoned  about  as  yet,"  saivl 
he.  "  We  want  a  larger  induction.  But  I  never  can  understand  why  per- 
sons who  arc  not  professed  sceptics  should  see  any  antecedent  improbability 
in  spirit  manifestations." 

*'  The  antecedent  improbability  is  simply  historical,  said  Mr.  Wardour. 
**  All  previous  experience  shows  that  the  evidence  of  these  stories  breaks 
down,  as  evidence,  whenever  it  is  strictly  tested;  therefore,  we  distrust 
eveiy  new  story  of  the  kind." 

*'  But  the  oddest  thing  to  me,"  observed  I,  a  little  incautiously,  <'is,  that 
professed  sceptics  are  precisely  the  people  who  do  not  see  any  improbability 
in  spirit  manifestations.  Almost  all  the  unquestioning  believers  in  such 
stories  whom  I  have  met  with  —  " 

*•  Take  care  I "  interrupted  Mr.  Langley,  holding  up  his  finger;  ••  Mrs. 
Langley  is  an  unquestioning  believer." 

•*  I  don't  know  what' you  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Langley,  sharply. 

*'  I  mean  that  you  believe  in  the  spirits  who  answer  when  you  rap  for 
them." 

••  Of  course  I  do  ;  but  that  was  not  what  you  said." 

She  was  evidently  afironted,  but  be  shielded  her  again,  and  changed  the 
subject ;  Mr.  Wardour  playing  into  his  hands  with  a  perfect  understanding 
that  the  lady  was  not  quite  easy  to  deal  with.  My  secret  suspicions  were 
confirmed,  and  the  confirmation  was  strengthened  by  Mrs.  Langley*s  appar- 
ent sulkiness  during  the  rest  of  luncheon.  She  never  quite  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  having  been  publicly  called  an  unquestioning  believer. 

I  tried  a  few  experiments  upon  Bertha.  I  wanted  to  test,  as  far  I  could, 
all  the  constituents  of  the  soil  which  seemed  to  have  disagreed  so  fatally 
with  the  plant  now  entrusted  to  my  care.  Bertha  was  one  of  those  pretty 
caressing  creatures  who  win  upon  you  by  the  mere  influence  of  manner 
without  impressing  you  with  any  very  definite  notion  as  to  the  character 
underlaying  the  manner.  She  spoke  to  you  as  if  her  happiness  entii^ly 
depended  on  your  approval ;  she  was  profuse  in  superlatives,  but  seemed 
ready  to  abandon  her  most  cherished  convictions  at  a  gesture  of  dissent 
from  anybody  else ;  she  was  never  quite  happy  unless  she  was  sitting  hand 
in-hand  with  somebody.  Everything  in  her  was  so  undeveloped,  that  there 
might  be  some  lurking  mischief  to  come  out  hereafter ;  her  mother's  girl- 
hood might  have  resembled  hers;  but  at  present  she  gave  fair  promise  of 
becoming  eventually  a  comfortable  pillow  enough  for  some  man's  mind. 
There  was  something  mirror-like  about  her :  when  she  presented  you  with 
the  image  of  an  opinion  you  involuntarily  looked  somewhere  else  for  the 
origin  of  it;  her  most  emphatic  *'  I  think"  only  suggested  to  you  the  ques- 
tion, "  Now,  who  has  put  that  into  her  head  ?  " 

Long  before  I  took  my  leave  she  had  began  to  call  me  *'  dear,"  and  had 
made  me  tell  her  the  names  and  ages  of  my  family  at  home.  I  felt  obliged 
to  the  little  soft  thing  for  her  evident  wish  to  '*  make  it  pleasant"  to  me, 
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aad  I  did  not  in  the  least  repulse  her  atten1ion&  On  the  contraiy,  I  was 
inclined  to  pat  her  pretty  cheeks  and  be  kind  to  her.  I  thought  she  was 
perhaps  not  yeiy  unlike  Emma  in  temperament ;  though  it  would  require 
the  same  stem  test  of  adversity  as  that  to  which  Emma  had  been  subjected 
to  give  dignity  to  her  gentleness  and  her  warmth,  by  preying  the  depth  of 
their  reality. 

For  one  of  her  little  demonstrations  I  was  particularly  grateful.  Before 
we  parted  she  showed  me  a  photograph  —  a  group  of  portraits  of  her  whole 
&mily  party.  The  likenesses  were  good,  and  the  composition  tolerable. 
She  was  charmed  with  my  approbation,  and,  to  my  surprise,  insisted  on 
making  me  a  present  of  it 

**0h,  do  let  me  give  it  you— now,  please — you  must  really.  I  do  so 
like  giving  it  to  you.  I  have  several  duplicates,  so  you  need  not  in  the 
least  mind  taking  it.  I  want  you  to  show  it  to  your  people  at  home,  and 
hear  what  they  say  about  us  all.  It  will  be  such  fun.  Besides,  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  so  much  more  comfortable  about  you  when  they  have  seen  the 
kind  of  people  you  are  going  to  be  with.  They  will  feel  as  if  they  knew 
us,  and  as  if  you  were  not  going  to  quite  strangers ;  and  that  will  be  so 
nice.  There  it  is  for  you  I "  (she  had  been  wrapping  it  in  paper  while 
she  spoke.)  "  Good-bye,  dear;  I  am  so  glad  you  are  coming  to  us,  and  I 
hope  I  shall  see  you  again.     Good-bye." 

With  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  she  left  me  to  exchange  somewhat  less  ten- 
der farewells  with  the  rest  of  the  party.  Mr.  Langley  followed  me  to  tie 
head  of  the  stairs. 

"  I  had  one  question  to  ask  you,"  said  I ;  "  how  much  do  you  wish  me 
to  say  in  explanation  of  the  *  peculiar  ciicumstanues '  which  you  remember 
that  you  mentioned  in  your  letter,  and  about  which,  of  course,  I  must 
expect  to  be  questioned  a  little.  Shall  I  say  simply  that  they  have  been 
explained  to  me  in  confidence,  but  that  I  must  not  repeat  what  I  have  been 
told?" 

He  mused  for  a  moment  "  That  would  do,"  replied  he  ;  "and  yet  it 
might  give  rise  to  conjectures  of  the  very  same  kind  as  those  which  occurred 
to  your  own  mind,  and  which  I  am  so  anxious  to  prevent  I  think  it  will 
be  better  to  say — what  is  strictly  true  —  that  your  pupil's  temper  is  diffi- 
cult, and  that,  owing  to  circumstances  Vhich  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  com- 
municate, her  education  has  been  entirely  neglected.  That  it  is  thought 
better  that  the  deficiencies  should  be  supplied  at  a  distance  from  her  family, 
and  that  you  are  therefore  to  have  the  sole  charge  of  her  and  her  establish- 
ment  for  a  little  while.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"Perfectly." 

"What  made  you  think,"  said  he,  as  we  shook  hands,  "that  I  was  an 
invalid?" 

I  smiled.  "  Oh,"  answered  I,  apologetically,  "  I  am  a  great  jumper  at 
conclusions,  and  I  fancied  I  saw  something  in  your  expression  as  if  you  had 
been  subject  to  pain." 
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"  You  were  right  enough,"  said  be,  laughing. .  "  I  have  been  a  martyr 
to  toothache— nothing  worse.  But,  you  Imow,  there  is  no  pain  more  excm- 
oiating." 

It  was  a  little  odd  that  his  laugh  exhibited  a  firm  and  perfect  set  of 
white,  regular  teeth,  unmistakably  his  own.  But  I  did  not  cany  my  free- 
dom so  far  as  to  express  the  slight  feeling  of  wonder  which  flitted  through 
my  mind  as  I  went  down  stairs. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

HONEST    CKITIOISM. 


"  That,"  said  I,  "  is  Mrs.  Langley." 

'*  She  must  have  been  a  veiy  pretty  woman,  obeerred  Emma,  '*  to  look  bs 
well  as  that  in  a  photograph." 

**  Humph  1 "  said  my  father,  **  photographs  of  insipid  faces  are  generally 
flattering.  I  can  easily  imagine,  however,  that  thi$  lady  would  not  be  able 
to  control  a  daughter  with  a  difficult  temper.  She  looks  a  little  fretful, 
perhaps,  as  if  she  had  seen  some  trouble ;  but  she  has  evidently  no  will  of 
her  own.  One  of  the  class  of  women  who  are  bom  to  be  either  pets  or 
victims ;  and  I  should  think  she  has  been  the  latter  —  eh,  Jane  ?  " 

'*  That  is  not  the  impression  she  made  upon  me,"  answered  I.  **  I  think 
her  humorsome,  and  am  very  glad  she  is  not  to  be  my  mistress." 

"  Humorsome,  with  that  sheep-face  and  no  chin !  "  cried  my  father. 
"  Never  was  such  a  thing  heard  of.  No,  no ;  rely  upon  it,  she  has  been 
a  consistent  victim  ever  since  she  could  run  alone.  I  have  very  little  doubt 
that  she  has  been  habitually  punished  for  somebody  else's  faults  all  her  life 
long.  Poor  woman !  And  she  thought  she  should  gain  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence by  being  married ;  and  she  chose  Mr.  Langley.     Poor  woman  I " 

*•  Of  course  you  don't  like  Mr.  Langley's  looks,"  said  I,  tartly. 

"  And  why  •  of  course,'  unless  there  is  a  self-evident  reason  for  it?  No 
»>I  don't  like  his  looks.  Plenty  of  head,  I  admit,  but  very  little  heart — 
plenty  of  will — just  look  at  that  chin  I  It  would  be  only  charity  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  put  a  beard  on  it !  No  woman  could  be  comfortable 
under  the  presidency  of  such  a  chin  as  that,  especially  when  you  look  at  it 
in  conjunction  with  the  eyebrows.  What  could  have  made  you  take  such  a 
fancy  to  this  man,  Jane  ?  " 

'•  I  have  not  taken  a  fancy  to  him,"  replied  L  "I  have  seen  him,  and 
you  have  not,  and  I  have  used  my  judgment  in  making  a  guess  at  his 
eharacter  from  his  countenance  and  manners — that's  all." 

•«  You  could  n't  judge  on  worse  grounds.    Depend  upon  it^  this  man's 
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•ountenanoe  and  manner  are  no  index  to  his  character.  The  photograph 
hetrays  him." 

'*  The  photograph  I "  exclaimed  L  '*  Why  nothing  is  better  known  than 
that  photographs  disfigure  the  expression  'of  the  finest  faces." 

••  How  do  ttiey  do  that?  "  asked  my  father,  mildly. 

«* Do  what?" 

"  Disfigure  an  expression.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  done,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  the  process." 

"  You  tiresome  man  I "  cried  I,  taking  him  by  the  shoulders,  and  shaking 
him ;  you  know  what  I  mean.     They  change  the  expression  for  the  worse." 

"  I  don't  think  they  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Change  the  expression  I 
—  Why  they  simply  fix  it ;  they  oft^  tell  secrets.  They  reveal  what  you 
did  not  know  to  be  in  a  face ;  but  when  once  you  have  seen  it  in  the  pho- 
tograph, you  can  find  it  out  in  the  face —  more 's  the  pity !  We  don't  like 
to  see  ourselves  as  we  really  are,  and  that  is  why  we  don't  like  our  own 
photographs." 

"  But  they  do  not  show  us  what  we  really  are,"  I  persisted ;  "  the  real 
idea  you  get  of  a  face  is  made  up  of  the  successive  expressions  of  a  great 
number  of  moments.  The  photograph  fixes  one  —  the  whole  question  is, 
whether  it  has  fixed  a  bad  or  a  good  one.  It  certainly  generally  fixes  a  bad 
one." 

"  It  has  fixed  a  bad  one  here,  I  admit,"  said  my  father  provokingly,  as 
be  studied  Mr.  Langley's  portrait  I  can  fancy  that  it  has  developed  a 
latent  expression  which  common  observers  might  not  detect  in  the  original ; 
but  you  may  safely  take  it  for  the  expression  of  the  real  character." 

"  He  must  be  as  ugly  as  his  wife  is  handsome,"  observed  Emma. 

**  Not  ugly,"  said  my  father.  **  All  the  points  of  the  face  are  good  — 
4he  proportions  unusually  fine ;  if  the  coloring  is  tolerable,  he  must  be  a 
handsome  man." 

'*  Oh,  I  dare  say  he  may  have  handsome  features/*  replied  Emma ;  **  but 
it  is  such  a  disagreeable  expression." 

"  Nay,"  said  my  father,  •*  the  expression  is  attractive  —  full  of  power ; 
but  I  don't  think  it  is  reliable." 

"  Such  an  insincere  face  I  "  cried  Emma. 

**  Hardly  insincere,"  said  my  father.  "  The  extreme  determination  gives 
it  a  kind  of  honesty,  and  there  is  not  blandness  enough  to  constitute  insiii- 
cerity." 

**  So  ill-tempered  looking,"  continued  Emma.  **  Oh,  Jane,  I  wish  you 
would  give  it  up  I  I  am  sure  you  will  never  be  happy  under  that  man's 
authority.  It's  not  worth  three  times  two  hundred  a-year  if  you  are  to  be 
made  miserable." 

"  My  dear  Emma,  how  can  you  be  so  childish  ? "  interposed  my  father. 
**  Fray  don't  make  Jane  nervous  without  reason.  There  is  nothing  threat- 
ening in  this  face  except  what  comes  from  the  exaggeration  of  light  and 
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shadow,  inseparable  from  a  sun  picture,  and  the  contraction  of  featuies 
which  hardly  any  man  can  help  assuming  when  he  knows  he  is  being 
*  taken.'  You  might  as  well  complain  of  a  man  in  a  dentist's  chair  because 
he  doesn't  look  pleasant" 

I  artfully  kept  silence.  I  really  did  not  want  my  father  to  settle  down 
into  permanent  opposition  to  Mr.  Langley,  and  now  that  Emma  had  made 
it  appear  what  line  she  intended  to  take,  I  knew  that  I  was  safe  in  leaving 
him  to  be  acted  upon  by  her  gentle  repulsion.  Emma  was  glad  enough 
to  be  contradicted,  for  she  wished  to  be  hopeful ;  but  was  honestly  fright- 
ened by  my  father  s  theories  of  physiognomy.  Presently  she  observed — 
*'  Is  that  the  son,  looking  over  Mr&  Langley's  shoulder  ?  I  think  he  has 
a  very  pleasant  face." 

**  Yes,"  said  I ;  "  that  is  the  only  son.  He  is  abroad ;  I  don't  exactly 
know  where." 

"  He  is  like  both  parents,  and  like  the  pretty  sister  too,"  said  my  father. 
*'  Curious  how  the  family  points  come  out  in  the  two  young  faces.  But 
Jane  — your  pupil !  there  is  not  a  particle  of  the  Langley  family  about  her. 
It 's  a  grand  face,  but  quite  of  a  dififerent  type.  I  'U  lay  you  a  wager  she 's 
not  their  daughter !  " 

•*  How  can  you  talk  in  such  a  manner?"  cried  I. 

'*  How  can  I  help  it?"  retorted  he.  **  Why,  only  look  at  her;  she  is 
like  an  eaglet  in  a  group  of  barn-door  fowls ;  can  any  one  in  his  senses 
believe  that  she  comes  of  the  same  stock?  It's  all  very  well  to  talk,  but 
you  shall  never  persuade  me  that  she  has  anything  to  do  with  theml 
There 's  a  mystery  somewhere,  take  my  word  for  it ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
your  business  to  find  it  out  I  wonder  whether  you  would  be  justified  in 
opening  Mr.  Langley's  letters ;  I  almost  think  you  would." 

Emma  began  to  laugh.  •*  We  had  better  let  him  alone,"  cried  she ; 
"  when  he  is  in  this  humor  we  shall  get  no  good  out  of  him.  Let  us  take 
to  something  practical  If  you  don't  have  your  gown  tried  on  t?iis  morn- 
ing, Jane,  I  shall  certainly  not  be  able  to  finish  it  before  you  go.  This  is 
the  third  time  I  have  asked  you,  and  you  always  evade  me.  JDo  come, 
now." 

I  went ;  and  Emma  said,  as  we  left  the  room,  *'  Thank  you,  papa.  If 
you  had  not  worried  her  so  that  she  was  glad  to  escape,  I  should  never 
have  got  possession  of  her." 

Up  to  the  very  hour  of  my  departure  we  maintained  our  usual  friendly 
habits  of  sparring.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  any  situation  of  afiairs  could  be 
found  BO  solemn  or  so  pathetic  as  to  induce  us  to  intermit  them.  I  think 
not  I  am  sure  if  my  father  were  ever  to  abstain  from  contradicting  any 
opinion  expressed  by  me  I  should  think  that  he  was  dying.  Our  talk  was 
very  useful  in  keeping  down  our  sentiments.  I  do  not  know  what  would 
have  become  of  me  without  it  I  cared  a  great  deal  more  than  I  had 
expected  for  leaving  home.     I  had  a  hundred  secret  misgivings  about  the 
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oomfort  of  the  two  I  left  behind,  which  I  sappressed  with  a  strong  hand  as 
often  as  they  obtruded  themaelves.  I  would  not  allow  myself  to  indulge  in 
the  vanity  of  supposing  that  I  was  really  indispensable  to  them.  Emma 
was  far  more  amiable  and  considerate  than  I,  and  I  checked  myself  as  often 
as  I  felt  tempted  to  gi^e  her  any  little  parting  hints  about  my  father. 

**  You  must  write  very  often/'  said  Emma,  as  we  sat  at  breakfast  on  the 
last  morning. 

*'No — don't  P'  cried  my  father,  with  a  kind  of  sigh  which  brought  a 
Teil  over  my  eyea  '*  It  will  only  make  us  discontented.  Keep  a  diary, 
Jane,  and  send  it  to  us  at  moderate  interval&" 

*'  Ton  can  do  that  too»  and  that  will  be  veiy  nice,"  said  Emma;  ''only 
you  must  write  very  often  besides,  or  else  we  shall  think  something  is  the 
matter." 

*•  That  would  be  contraiy  to  all  our  principles,"  observed  I.  "  I  can't 
agree  to  that  Whenever  I  do  not  write  you  must  be  sure  that  all  is  welL 
I  promise  you  a  letter  T^hcn  anything  is  amiss." 

'*  Promise  nothing!  "  said  my  father.  *'  There  isn't  a  more  ridiculous 
or  troublesome  form  of  affection  going  (and  that 's  saying  a  good  deal)  than 
the  particular  form  which  makes  a  tax  and  a  fetter  out  of  one's  correspond- 
ence. The  next  thing  Emma  will  propose  is,  that  you  should  have  fixed 
days  for  writing ;  and  I  warn  you  that  if  you  attempt  anything  of  the  sort, 
I  '11  strike  work  and  go  into  a  monastery  immediately.  Do  let  us  have 
confidence  enough  in  each  other  to  believe  that  nothing  really  important 
will  be  left  untold,  and  to  allow  for  the  little  variations  of  mood,  health,  or 
occupation,  which  may  make  it  quite  a  boon  not  to  be  compelled  to  feel  that 
you  must  write,  under  all  circumstances,  if  you  would  escape  reproach." 

"Don't  look  so  dejected,  Emma.  I'll  remember  your  weakness,  and 
write  to  you  sometimes,  even  if  I  don't  feel  inclined." 

"Always  write  such  letters  in  red  ink,  if  you  please,"  said  my  father, 
"  and  then  I  shall  know  them  at  first  sight,  and  shall  not  be  beguiled  into 
reading  them  on  false  pretences. 

I  rose  from  my  seat  while  he  was  speaking,  for  I  was  aware  of  that  well- 
known  pause  of  carriage-wheels  at  the  door  which  so  often  makes  the  hearts 
within  the  house  beat  double-quick  time,  or  stand  still  for  a  moment  Our 
brief  farewells  were  soon  exchanged,  and  I  was  already  in  the  passage, 
when  I  heard  Mr.  Langley's  voice,  and  found  that  he  was  politely  coming 
in  to  be  introduced  to  my  father.  I  confess  that  I  felt  proud  of  his 
superiority  to  his  photograph  during  the  little  interview  which  ensued. 
Nothing  could  be  more  graceful  or  winning  than  the  easy  cordiality  of  his 
manner,  l  could  scarcely  doubt  that  my  father  was  conquered ;  and  I  was 
glad,  too,  that  it  should  be  known  at  the  outset  that  my  father  was  himself 
a  thorough  gentleman.  It  is  true  that  he  could  not  help  questioning  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Langley's  estimate  of  the  number  of  minutes  required  for 
feaching  the  railway-station.     He  also  doubted  the  fact  of  ovr  arriving  at 
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our  jonrne/s  end  as  soon  as  we  expected ;  drew  Mr.  Langley's  attention  to 
a  j auction  station,  where  he  promised  him  that  he  would  miss  his  train; 
and  having  ascertained  that  he  did  not  intend  to  sleep  on  the  road,  strongly 
recommended  him  to  do  so.  However,  these  were  trifles,  and  I  believe  that 
thsj  passed  unnoticed. 

It  was  rather  a  relief  to  me  not  to  find  Maude  in  the  carriage.  Mr. 
Langlej  explained  that  she  and  Irvine  would  meet  us  at  the  station.  I 
had,  therefore,  a  short  reprieve,  and  was  able  to  hesitate  a  little  longer  as 
to  the  best  manner  of  greeting  her.  As  we  went  my  companion  spoke 
cheerfully  and  pleasantly  of  general  matters.  He  evidently  did  not  wish 
to  dwell  more  than  was  actually  necessary  upon  the  disagreeables  or  diffi- 
culties of  my  position,  and  I  gladly  adopted  his  tone.  I  felt  encouraged 
by  it,  and  began  to  hope  that  I  had  seen  my  charge  under  exceptional 
disadvantages.  If  it  should  prove  possible  to  ignore  her  peculiarities  for 
a  little  while,  and  to  assume  that  she  was  like  other  young  ladies,  unless 
she  obtruded  the  difference  upon  my  attention,  it  might  be  much  easier  to 
deal  with  her.  She  might  possibly  be  ashamed  of  disappointing  me  or 
taking  me. by  surprise ;  and,  finding  that  good  behavior  was  expected  from 
her  as  a  matter  of  course,  she  might  feel  herself  under  a  kind  of  obligation 
to  behave  well..  With  such  hopes  I  flattered  myself  till  we  reached  the 
station;  but  the  first  moment  after  my  arrival  undeceived  me. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   CAMPAIGN   OPENS. 

Wb  fovind  Maude  at  the  station ;  she  had  not  left  the  carriage  in  which 
she  drove  there.  She  was  sittin;^  far  back,  and  she  wore  a  sheltering  hat 
and  close  veil,  so  that  I  could  not  see  her  face.  At  one  door  of  the  carriage 
stood  Irvine,  complete  in  almost  superhuman  elegance ;  at  the  other  was  the 
man-servant ;  they  had  somewhat  unpleasantly  the  effect  of  sentries  guard- 
ing a  prisoner.  From  the  female  sentry  Mr.  Langley  received  a  whispered 
report  in  passing,  which  seemed  to  disturb  him  not  a  little.  He  stood 
irresolute,  and  muttered  the  word  "unlucky  1"  to  himself;  but  after  a  short 
hesitation  he  sent  the  man  to  get  tickets,  opened  the  carriage  door,  and 
invited  the  oi*eupant  to  descend.  She  did  not  stir.  He  mounted  on  the 
step,  and,  j>utting  in  his  head,  began  to  speak  to  herjn  persuasive  tones; 
then  suddenly  came  back  with  an  air  of  dismay,  and  said,  "  She  is  not  very 
well ;  I  think  she  is  a  little  faint;  Irvine,  come  to  Miss  Langley." 

We  helped  her  out  of  the  carriage,  and  supported  her  to  a  bench  on  the 
platform ;  she  really  seemed  unable  vo  stand.     I  removed  hot  v<}iL  and  the 
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air  upon  her  face  revived  her.  She  gave  two  or  three  deep  eighs,  and  then 
sat  up ;  Mr.  Langley  held  a  glass  of  water  to  her  lips,  and  she  swallowed 
a  little,  half  unconsciously.  "  We  had  better  take  our  places  at  once/'  said 
he  to  me,  in  a  low,  troubled  voice;  "we  shall  gain  nothing  by  delaying, 
and  perhaps  the  movement  will  do  her  good." 

*'  Is  she  able  ?  "  answered  I,  in  the  same  tone. 

He  looked  at  her  very  anxiously,  and  then  whispered,  "  I  think  so.  It 
ifl  only  a  passing  indisposition,  and  there  was  a  reason  for  it,  as  I  will 
explain  to  you  by-and-by.  Ani/ihijig  is  better  than  to  allow  her  to 
remain." 

I  could  but  acquiesce ;  and  Maude,  who,  though  partly  recovered,  was 
quite  passive  in  our  handsy  allowed  herself  to  be  conducted  to  her  place  in 
the  train.  She  looked  doubtfully  from  side  to  side,  but  not  till  the  train 
began  to  move  did  the  full  sense  of  her  position  seem  to  break  upon  her ; 
then  she  half  sprang  up,  as  if  with  some  sudden  desperate  thought  of  escape, 
sank  back  again,  buried  her  hce  in  her  handkerchief,  and  began  to  weep 
bitterly. 

**  Poor  child  I  **  said  Mr.  Langley.  "  It  will  do  her  good.  Let  us  leave 
her  to  Irvine  for  a  little  while." 

He  drew  me  into  the  other  compartment  of  the  carriage  as  he  spoke,  and 
while  Irvine  busied  herself  about  her  young  mistress  with  restoratives,  he 
pointed  out  to  me  from  the  window  a  man  standing  on  the  platform,  and 
looking  eagerly  after  i^e  train,  which  was  only  now  banning  to  get  up  its 
q)eed 

"  I  told  you  that  there  had  been  a  recent  affaire  de  caur"  said  he,  with 
a  melancholy  smile ;  "  there  stands  the  hero  of  it  He  followed  this  poor 
child  to  the  station, — whether  by  her  appointment,  or  not,  it  would  be 
vain  to  inquire.  Irvine  prevented  any  conversation ;  but  anger,  shame,  and 
agitation  were  altogether  too  much  for  Maude,  and  her  nerves  were  entirely 
upset  in  the  way  you  saw." 

- 1  looked  with  some  curiosity  at  the  man  thus  pointed  out  to  me.  I  know 
no  single  word  that  describes  his  appearance  so  well  as  the  objectionable 
word  *'  slang J^  He  was  slang  from  the  over-trimmed  beard  down  to  the 
conspicuous  boots ;  every  part  of  him  seemed  to  thrust  itself  obtrusively  on 
your  notice.  He  was  looking  eagerly  and  fixedly,  with  a  half  smile,  into 
the  last  carriage  of  the  train  as  it  slowly  passed  before  him,  and  I  could 
have  sworn,  from  the  steady  impudence  of  his  eyes,  that  he  was  trying  to 
put  some  young  girl  out  of  countenance.  My  face  expressed  my  disgust, 
and  perhaps  my  surprise  also,  that  a  girl  in  Maude's  position  should  have 
Iiad  the  opportunity  of  forming  such  an  acquaintance. 

*'  I  don't  admire  Miss  Langley's  taste,  certainly,"  said  I ;  *'  what  is  he ?" 

'*  A  piano-forte  tuner,"  was  the  answer,  in  a  tone  sufficiently  expressive. 

I  opened  my  eyes  wide,  and  then  could  not  help  expressing  my  satistac* 
don  Uiat  we  were  going  into  absolute  seclusion. 
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.  **Tes,"  said  Mr.  Langley,  '*  it  is  the  only  plan.  Other  thoughts,  other 
interests,  will  open  upon  her  by  degrees.  Her  abilities  are  excellent,  and  I 
expect  a  great  change  to  take  place  when  she  is  fairly  compelled  to  cultivate 
them  by  the  absence  of  all  external  objects  of  interest  She  is  still  half  a 
child ;  in  a  year  I  hope  she  will  look  back  on  all  this  nonsense  with  shame 
and  dismay.  It  is  the  restless  desire  of  admiration  and  of  liberty  which 
renders  it  impossible  to  deal  with  her  in  an  ordinary  home.  Her  perfect 
ignorance  of  the  world,  and  a  fearlessness  which,  though  it  belongs  to  her 
temperament,  is  of  course  increased  by  her  ignorance,  would  get  her  into 
perpetual  scrapes  if  she  remained  with  us.  I  believe  the  poor  child  thought 
that  fellow  was  some  great  musical  genius  in  disguise,  and  that  he  would 
be  the  blessed  means  of  emancipating  her  from  control." 

**  What  shall  I  do,"  asked  I,  **  if,  in  spite  of  all  precautions  and  improba. 
bilities  any  difficulty  of  this  kind  should  arise  when  she  and  I  are  alone  at 
ParoRhaiader?" 

'*  Send  a  man  and  horse  to  the  nearest  station  (it  is  ten  miles  off)  to 
telegraph  for  me,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  in  the  mean  time  watch  her  night 
and  day,  and  let  the  whole  household  help  you." 

•*But  the  servants,"  said  I,  hesitatingly;  "does  any  one,  except 
Irvine—?" 

I  could  not  be  surprised  at  his  look  of  embarrassment ;  it  was  only  the 
reflection  of  my  own  feeling. 

*«  They  are  old  servants,"  answered  he ;  "  and  though,  of  course,  we  have 
been  as  reserved  as  possible  in  our  communications,  they  know  quite  enough 
to  be  on  their  guard  at  a  hint  I  assure  you,  Miss  Derwent,  servants  in 
general  know  far  more  of  our  most  private  affairs  than  we  like  to  suppose. 
When  we  are  sure  of  faithfulness  and  honesty,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  wear 
a  mask  which  does  not  deceive  them  for  a  moment  I  would  rather  invite 
their  co-operation,  — in  its  due  place,  of  course,  — but  recognizing  them  as 
members  of  my  family." 

I  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  this ;  but  the  idea  was  disagreeable  to  me, 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  laying  aside  the  mask  did  involve  a  real, 
and  not  only  an  apparent,  change.  At  least,  the  act  must  give  a  seal  and 
a  shape  to  what  before  was  only  variable  gossip ;  at  least,  it  must  open  the 
way  to  discussions  and  consultations,  which  could  hardly  remain  confined 
within  the  limits  prescribed  to  them  at  the  outset  Moreover,  there  was 
something  in  it  which  annoyed  me  in  a  way  which  I  could  only  express  to 
myself  by  saying  that  it  was  a  shock  to  my  instincts.  Nevertheless,  I  felt 
that  there  was  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  I  could  imagine  that 
servants  who  would  chatter  about  secrets  the  nature  of  which  they  only 
guessed  might  be  more  scrupulous  if  they  felt  that  they  had  received  a 
confidence.  The  policy  of  the  plan  might  be  wise ;  the  actual  details  of  it 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  distasteful. 

I  was  not  sanguine  about  the  business  before  me.     It  is  not  my  nature 
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to  be  BJtngdne  about  anything— least  of  all  about  refprmations.  My  ten- 
dency is  certainly  to  think  that  the  majority  of  apparent  reformations  are 
only  apparent  I  do  not  wish  to  adopt  this  view,  but  I  find  it  forcing  itself 
upon  me.  In  a  lower  rank  of  society,  and  where  offences  commonly  take 
the  form  of  breaches  of  the  law,  I  am  well  content  that  leformatories  and 
asylums  should  be  multiplied ;  but  it  is  rather  because  I  think  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  done  than  because  I  expect  any  real  good  from  them. 
In  a  minority  of  cases  they  may  produce  a  moderate  outside  orderliness  of 
behavior  for  the  future ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  hope  for  much  more  from  them. 
The  same  despondency  besets  me  as  to  the  faults  of  my  own  class  after  the 
age  of  childhood  is  fairly  passed.  I  struggle  in  vain  against  a  secret  fatal- 
ism which  is  always  suggesting  to  me  that  as  the  character  begins  so  it 
goes  on,  and  that  the  utmost  which  can  be  done  for  it  is  to  prevent  expos- 
ure, and  keep  the  evil  within  decent  limits.  When  people  talk  to  me 
about  the  impressibility  of  youth — about  sympathy  and  confidence  being 
the  main  requisites  —  about  the  impossibility  that  a  young  offender  should 
be  irreclaimable,  —  I  do  not  deny  their  statements,  but  I  mentally  limit 
them.  I  cannot  help  saying  to  myself,  '*  Yes ;  some  young  minds  are  im- 
pressible— some  young  hearts  are  to  be  won  by  sympathy  and  confidence — 
some  young  culprits  are  to  be  reclaimed.  And  some  are  not.  Tou  can't 
alter — you  have  only  to  find  out  And  if  you  happen  to  have  got  hold 
of  the  hard,  defiant,  unimpressible  specimens,  I  am  sorry  for  you.  You 
must  not,  of  course,  leave  off  working ;  but  your  work  will  be  in  vain, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  duiy  can  never  be  in  vain  as  regards 
the  fulfiller  of  it"  So  I  was  going  to  my  work  now  rather  with  the  idea 
of  trying  to  **  find  out "  than  of  trying  to  reclaim.  And  I  had  already 
found  out  a  good  deal  more  than  I  liked. 

The  journey  was  sombre.  When  Maude  recovered  from  her  agitation 
she  settled  into  silence.  It  might  be  sulkiness — it  might  be  simple  de- 
pression. Whichever  it  was  it  was  not  cheering.  Mr.  Langley  read  his 
newspaper,  and  I  betook  myself  to  my  railway  novel.  Evening  was  begin- 
ning  to  close  when  we  reached  the  last  station,  and  we  had  ten  miles  of 
rough  countiy  roads  to  traverse.  A  horse  was  awaiting  for  Mr.  Langley, 
a  pony-chaise  for  Maude  and  me ;  Irvine,  with  a  mute  protest  in  every  fibre 
of  her  frame,  condescended  to  go  with  the  luggage  in  a  spring-cart.  We 
were  some  little  time  arranging  ourselves.  When  we  were  fairly  off,  Mr. 
Langley  rode  on  before,  and  the  cart  followed  far  behind,  so  that  Maude 
and  I  were  actually  tete-a-tete.  The  rosy  old  man  who  drove  us,  and  who 
had  **  factotum"  written  in  every  line  of  his  quaint  pleasant  face,  turned 
occasionally  to  give  me  a  lesson  in  the  geography  of  our  way.  I  have  a 
scrong  love  for  new  places,  and  I  like  to  fit  them  with  their  names  as  soon 
as  possible.  Doubtless,  therefore,  I  satisfied  him  by  my  intelligent  interest, 
for  he  twisted  himself  round  so  frequently,  and  touched  his  hat  so  pertina- 
doudy,  that  I  did  not  feel  quite  easy  as  to  the  progress  of  the  pony  over 
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roads  vhicli  were  only  sketched,  and  that,  too,  in  irhat  drawing^masten 
call  '*  the  bad  bold 'style."  We  had  a  hill  to  mount,  at  least  a  mile  and  a 
half  long,  and  very  steep ;  then  we  went  down  a  series  of  rugged  descents, 
and  emerged  upon  a  bare  heath*  the  far  skirts  of  which  were  already  look- 
ing like  dark  purple  sweeps  of  a  brush  against  a  breadth  of  wan,  yellow 
Bky,  Then  we  turned  an  angle,  and  got  a  glimpse  of  a  grave  company  of 
shadowy  hills,  which  seemed  trying  to  pass  themselves  off  for  mountains  in 
the  twilight,  and  were  by  no  means  bad  representatives  of  their  mightier 
brethren ;  and  then  we  entered  the  valley  or  glen  of  Bhaiader.  The  rest 
of  our  way  lay  along  a  rough  precipitous  road,  varying  oonstftnUy  in  its 
height  above  the  rapid  stream  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the  valley; 
sometimes  quite  on  the  edge  of  the  water  —  sometimes  scaling  a  cliff  of 
gray  stone,  or  a  heap  of  rocks,  grass,  and  heath,  intermixed,  Bxid  crested 
here  and  there  with  a  dwarf  oak  tree.  The  hills  above  us,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream,  were  finely  formed,  and  some  of  them  wooded. 
Nothing  could  be  prettier  than  the  way  in  which  their  soft  sloping  lines 
overlappped  each  other  at  the  base,  and  seemed  to  bar  all  onward  progress; 
opening  as  we  advanced,  to  show  a  new  curve  of  shining  water,  and  a  new 
rampart  of  irregular  heights.  There  was  very  little  cultivation ;  it  was 
downright,  genuine  wild  country  —  almost  intoxicating  to  the  thirsty  soul 
of  a  Londoner.  Even  to  my  gloomy  companion,  I  could  not  help  express- 
ing my  admiration  and  pleasure;  they  would  not  be  kept  down.  She 
answered  me  more  politely  than  I  expected. 

**  Yes ;  everybody  thinks  it  very  pretty." 

•*  Do  you  know  the  place  well?" 

'*  I  was  here  once  before.  I  like  it  much  better  than  London.  I  mean 
to  stay  here  always." 

I  was  a  little  surprised,  and  hardly  knew  how  to  answer  this  suddenly 
expressed  determination.  After  a  pause,  I  said,  in  the  friendliest  manner 
I  could  assume,  **  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  great  many  walks  together." 

She  turned  her  head  away.  *'  No,"  leplied  she,  in  a  short  dry  manner' 
"  unless  I  can  walk  out  by  myself,  I  shall  stay  at  home." 

Just  then  we  slackened  our  pace  as  we  began  a  steep  ascent,  and  we  were 
startled  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  human  figure,  the  only  one  we  had 
seen  since  we  entered  the  valley. 

It  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  who  came  bounding  and  scrambling 
up  the  face  of  the  little  precipice  between  the  stream  and  the  road,  and 
called  out,  in  a  cheery  ringing  voice,  as  he  leaped  the  hedge,  and  came 
towards  us,  "  I  say,  old  fellow,  will  you  give  us  a  lift  to  Clytha  ? " 

Glytha  was  a  tiny  village,  about  half-a-milc  farther  up  the  valley  than 
Pare  Bhaiader,  Mr.  Langley's  house. 

'«  There 's  a  cart  behind,"  answered  Gwythjr,  the  factotum,  with  a  slight 
backward  movement  of  the  handle  of  his  driving-whip. 

"  I  dare  say  there  is,"  was  the  boy's  reply,  "  and  a  wheel-barrow  behind 
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that ;  and,  perhaps,  if  I  went  a  mile  farther.  I  might  meet  with  a  garden 
roller     Upon  my  word  you  are  a  cool  hand  I " 

There  was  that  boundless  impudence  in  bis  look  and  manner  which  ia 
not  uncommon  in  the  male  sex  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  siztecni  and 
which  is  generally  a  subject  of  peculiar  amusement  to  quaint  old  rustics 
like  Gwythyr,  when  it  does  not  put  them  in  a  passion.  He  was  a  remark- 
ably fine  looking  lad,  tall  and  strongly  knit»  with  great  brown  eyes,  and  a 
profusion  of  blaok  curly  hair.  He  wore  a  light  gray  shooting  costume,  with 
black  leather  gaiters  buttoned  to  the  knees,  a  wallet  on  his  back,  and  a 
little  straw  hat  on  his  head,  and  looked  altogether  very  picturesque. 

'*  I  should  think  you  might  manage  to  walk  if  the  lady's-maid  was  to 
give  you  her  arm,"  said  Gwythyr,  provokingly. 

'*  Well,  that  might  tempt  me  to  be  sure  ?  "  answered  he,  with  an  immeas- 
urably saucy  look  at  us ;  "  but  it 's  more  than  you  could  do  without  crutch- 
es, my  venerable  friend,  if  you  had  walked  thirty  miles  since  daybreak, 
as  I  have.  Now,  I  say,  are  you  going  to  make  a  little  room  ?  Don't  be 
frightened,  there 's  a  dear ;  I  would  n't  hurt  you  for  the  world  I " 

He  made  a  spring  as  he  spoke,  and  alighted  beside  Gwythyr,  who,  half 
laughing,  half  angry,  laid  a  determined  hand  on  the  breast  of  his  jacket 
**  Get  out  of  that,  young  fellow,"  said  he,  authoritatively ;  *'  this  is  coming 
it  a  little  too  strong." 

"  Let  him  stay,  Gwythyr,"  said  Maude ;  he  does  us  no  haruL" 

The  boy  made  her  a  profound  bow,  and  then  quietly  seated  himself  besdde 
the  driving  seat  "  Ah !  I  knew  they  wanted  me,"  said  he,  confidentially. 
•*  Pray  make  yourself  comfortable  now  —  don't  be  shy,  there 's  a  good 
felbwl" 

Gwythyr  screwed  up  his  face  into  a  laugh,  and  shook  his  sides.  "1 
should  think,"  retorted  he,  "you  were  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
symptoms  of  that  disease." 

**  Nearly  died  of  it  when  I  was  five  years  old,  and  have  had  no  return 
of  the  complaint  since ;  but  it 's  in  my  constitution,  so  I  am  on  my  guard 
against  the  first  symptoms.     Are  you  bound  for  Olytha  House  ?  " 

"  No ;  for  Pare  Rhaiader." 

"  Whew  1 "  whistled  the  boy.  **  I  shall  have  a  bit  to  walk  still.  Well, 
I  really  am  uncommonly  obliged  to  you  for  your  hospitality.  I  saw  you 
bad  it  in  you,  at  the  first  glance.  You  're  a  regular  beauty,  you  know,  and 
if  you  were  a  Papist  I  'd  canonize  you  as  soon  as  look  at  you." 

"  You  were  in  luck  to  meet  with  me,"  said  Gwythyr;  "if  it  had  been 
my  master,  now,  you  would  n't  have  got  your  lift  quite  so  easily." 

"  Is  he  such  a  horrid  ruffian  ?  Ah !  you  look  like  a  blameless  sufiierer. 
I  don't  mind  it  for  you ;  you  are  a  bom  martyr,  and  no  mistake ;  and  it 
would  n't  be  fulfilling  your  destiny  if  you  had  an  easy  time  of  it  But  I 
om  Sony  for  the  lady's-maids  "  (pointing,  with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb,  back 
at  us ; )  "  how  many  are  there  of  them  ?  And  does  Mr.  liangley  always 
travel  with  two?"  ' 
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"Bless  your  impudence,  you  young  scoundrel!"  chuckled  Gwythjrr,  in 
high  delight.  '* Lady's-maids,  indeed!"  And  he  whispered  some  more 
accurate  information  about  us,  which  appeared  to  take  his  companion  by 
surprise. 

The  boy  made  a  long  face,  and  muttered,  "  Well,  I  have  put  my  foot  in 
it  Why  the  devil  did  you  sat/  they  were  lady's-maids,  then,  you  treacher- 
ous old  buffer ! "  After  this  he  lowered  his  voice,  but  by  no  means  held  his 
tongue  for  the  rest  of  the  way.  Gwythyr's  suppressed  chuckle  indicated 
intense  appreciation  of  the  discourse ;  and  the  bright,  triumphant  laugh  of 
the  boy  rang  out  from  time  to  time,  making  the  air  joyful  with  what  some 
French  writer  prettily  calls  **le  bruit  de  sa  jeunesse.**  I  really  wondered 
if  it  was  like  a  glimpse  of  another  world  to  my  gloomy  companion  in  the 
comer,  and  the  contrast  filled  me  with  unspeakable  pity,  such  as  one  might 
feel  in  looking  at  a  condemned  prisoner,  even  if  absolutely  certain  of  the 
justice  of  the  sentence.  The  havoc  of  a  young  life,  let  it  come  from  what 
cause  it  will,  is  always  a  spectacle  for  tears. 

About  a  iuile  before  we  reached  Pare  Rhaiader  our  gay  companion  left 
us,  saying  that  he  should  make  a  short  cut  to  Clytha,  by  crossing  the  stream 
and  going  along  the  opposite  bank.  He  came  to  the  carriage  door,  hat  in 
hand,  and  offered  apologies  and  thanks  very  gracefully,  though  still  in  a 
free-and-easy  manner.  He  was  evidently  an  original,  and  I  could  not  make 
up  my  mind  whether  he  was  gentleman  bom  or  not  There  was  a  slight 
foreign  accent  in  his  English  —  at  least,  it  was  unlike  any  provincial  accent 
that  1  ever  heard;  and  there  was  also  a  little  more  gesticulation  in  hia 
manner,  and  mobility  in  his  face,  than  is  quite  common  among  EngUsh 
boys.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this,  and  for  an  indescribable  sort  of  cicuh 
about  him,  more  conspicuous  and  prononce  than  is  quite  consistent  vrith 
our  island  habits  even  at  his  time  of  life,  he  might  have  passed  for  an 
Etonian,  out  for  a  lark,  in  a  high  state  of  health  and  audacity.  While  I 
speculated  about  him,  I  saw  his  light  figure  leap  the  stream  —  no  small 
feat,  even  at  its  narrowest  part — and  go  springing  up  the  opposite  bank, 
and  in  among  the  shadows  of  Clytha  woods,  as  if  it  had  wings  to  its  heela. 
We  proceeded  more  laboriously,  for  we  had  fully  half  a  mile  of  steep  ascent 
to  accomplish,  after  we  had  passed  the  gate  of  Pare  Bhaiader,  till  we  drew 
up  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  house  door.  I  could  sec,  in  the  closing 
light>  that  the  grounds  were  tolerably  extensive,  wooded,  and  very  pretty; 
lying  on  a  series  of  natural  terraces,  which  extended  from  the  edge  of  the 
stream  to  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  summit  of  the  hill.  One  bold 
precipice  of  gray  rocks  tood  up  from  the  woods,  so  close  above  the  house 
that  it  seemed  as  though  an  active  man  might  have  leaped  from  its  lower 
ledges  upon.the  roof.  As  you  approached,  however,  it  became  evident  that 
the  rock  was  too  perpendicular  to  be  safely  descended,  and  the  space  between 
it  and  the  house  too  wide  to  be  convoniently  leaped,  even  by  so  daring  a 
cragsman  as  our  young  friend  with  the  wallet  and  gaiters. 
/ 
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Mr.  Langlcj  was  on  the  steps  to  welcome  us,  and  he  seemed  highly 
pleased  by  my  admiration  of  the  sceneiy  of  my  new  home,  and  kindly 
aszioas  to  make  me  feel  that  he  wished  me  to  be  at  home  in  it 


CHAPTEB  VIL 

MOVE    AND    OHEOK. 

Thb  real  business  of  my  life  began  when  Mr.  Langley  was  gone.  He 
only  stayed  one  night  Maude  did  not  appear  at  the  early  br^kfost  before 
his  departure ;  he  and  I  were  tete-a-tete.  Nothing  worthy  of  note  passed 
between  us ;  he  reiterated  some  of  his  cautions  and  explanations,  and  I 
&miliarized  myself  with  my  position  whOe  he  talked  to  me.  But  he  was 
evidently  much  depressed ;  so  much  that  I  could  not  help  saying  a  word  of 
consolation  and  encouragement  though  it  seemed  almost  an  absurdity  from 
me,  because  I  had  as  yet  nothing  to  base  it  upon.  He  smiled  fiaintly,  and 
gave  me  a  warm  shake  of  the  hand. 

"  The  best  chance  for  your  success  is  that  you  should  begin  hopefully,'' 
said  he.  He  then  left  me,  to  wish  his  daughter  good-bye,  and  returned 
after  a  few  minutes,  with  an  air  of  increased  dejection.  *<  God  bless  you !" 
—  these  were  his  parting  words,  spoken  with  great  kindness — ''keep  up 
your  heart ;  remember  you  are  mistress  in  this  house,  and  if  you  have  a 
wish  or  a  want  be  sure  you  let  me  know  it  without  scruple.'' 

I  cannot  express  how  sorry  I  felt  for  him.  I  watched  his  pale,  melan- 
choly profile,  motionless,  and  with  a  painful  void  in  the  eyes,  while  the 
carriage  was  being  packed ;  then  I  saw  him  mount,  and  he  turned  towards 
the  window  where  I  stood,  waved  his  hand,  and  forced  a  smile  as  he  took 
his  seat  And  I  prepared  for  my  work,  with  three  chief  resolutions  sepa- 
rating  themselves  from  the  tangle  of  my  thoughts.  First  to  be  kind  and 
sympathizing,  rather  than  harsh,  but  to  put  as  little  apparent  pity  into  the 
kindness  of  my  manner  as  I  could.  Secondly,  to  be  very  unobtrusive,  and 
to  watch  my  opportunities,  not  making  any  set  speech  or  announcement 
about  our  future  life  together,  and  not  originating  anything  for  a  time,  bat 
simply  waiting  to  see  what  Maude  would  do,  and  shaping  my  measures 
aooordingly.  Thirdly,  not  to  allow  myself  to  make  any  sort  of  theory  about 
the  object  of  my  e^iporiments  for  at  least  a  month,  but  to  act  to  the  moment 
only,  and  collect  evidence. 

Waiting  to  see  what  Maude  would  do  was  weary  work,  for  it  appeared  to 
be  her  resolution  to  do  nothing.  When  she  came  into  the  room, — the 
•sonorous  rustle  of  invisible  skirts  outside  showiug  that  she  had  been  escorted 
to  the  very  door,  —  she  placed  hei^lf  at  once  in  %  large,  deep,  easy  chair. 
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settled  herself  into  one  of  those  indescribably  undisciplined  attitudes  (I  CAn*t 
find  a  word  for  my  meaning)  which  has  a  sort  of  defiance  in  every  line  of  its 
languor ;  and  so  stayed,  her  hands  clasped  round  her  knee,  her  great  brown 
eyes  looking  fixedly  forward  at  nothing.  I  established  myself  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room,  wrote,  read,  or  worked  through  the  morning,  and  took  no  notice 
of  her.  When  dinner  was  announced,  at  two  o'clock,  she  rose  with  a  sud- 
denness which  seemed  to  me  to  indicate  that  she  wanted  to  forestall  any 
order  or  invitation,  moved  quickly  into  the  other  room,  and  took  her  seat 
without  looking  towards  me.  We  dined  in  total  silence,  for  she  uttered  no 
sound,  and  I  steadily  maintained  my  resolution  of  leaving  her  to  take  the 
initiative.     In  the  afternoon  I  rang  the  bell  and  sent  for  Irvine. 

"  I  am  going  out  for  an  hour's  walk,"  said  I,  very  distinctly;  **  but  I 
believe  that  Miss  Langley  intends  to  remain  at  home." 

A  pause.  No  answer.  Not  the  slightest  change  of  position;  only  a 
scarcely  perceptible  deepening  of  the  rich  tint  on  Maude's  cheeks.  Irvine 
made  obeisance,  —  her  stately  homage  could  not  be  called  a  courtesy ;  an^ 
swercd.  "  Yes,  ma'am.  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  with  a  kind  of  desperate 
softness,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  she  would  rather  suffer  death  than 
admit  by  her  manner  that  there  was  anything  in  the  state  of  the  household 
inconsistent  with  perfect  harmony  and  exquisite  politeness ;  and  I  took  mj 
departure. 

I  determined  to  enjoy  my  hour  of  freedom  to  the  utmost  I  lost  no 
unnecessary  minute  in  preparation,  but  was  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  followed  a  rough  path,  leading  up  the  valley  towards 
Clytha,  and  passing  under  the  peculiar  crag  which  I  have  before  described, 
which  overtopped  the  house  of  Pare  Rhaiader.  There  was  one  point  at 
which  this  crag  seemed  to  be  accessible,  and  as  I  have  a  keen  appetite  for 
summits,  and  could  see  at  a  glance  that  the  view  from  this  particular 
summit  must  be  exquisite,  and  that  it  would  acquaint  me  at  onoe  with  the 
whole  geography  of  the  valley,  I  resolved  to  attempt  it  When  I  had 
ascended  about  a  third  of  the  height,  however,  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up. 
With  the  help  of  a  strong  hand  I  might  possibly  have  achieved  the  rest, 
but  the  holding-places  for  feet  and  hands  were  too  small  and  too  far  apart 
for  a  solitaiy  woman,  and  I  resigned  myself  to  my  fate,  and  returned  to  the 
edge  of  the  stream,  not  without  encountering  some  difficulties  in  descending 
from  the  point  which  I  had  reached. 

As  I  picked  my  way  among  fragments  of  rock  and  spaces  of  treacherous 
green  turf,  into  which  an  incautious  foot  might  sink  over  the  ankle,  I  came 
suddenly  upon  a  fisherman  deeply  engaged  with  his  rod.  He  was  busy  with 
a  pool,  deeper  than  the  rest  of  the  stream,  and  lying  at  some  distance  below 
the  pretty  waterfall,  from  which  Fare  Bhaiader  took  its  name  and  which  I 
was  now  approaching.  This  cascade  —  broken  into  five  or  six  little  preci- 
pices of  transparent  brown  water  and  creamy  bursts  of  foam— was  formed 
by  the  lowest  spur  of  the  crag  which  I  had  been  vainly  tiying  to  climb.     J 
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oould  see,  as  I  came  near,  that  a  person  coming  ftx)m  the  upper  end  of  the 
Tallej,  and  mounting  the  crag  from  the  ridge  immediately  above  the  falls, 
would  have  a  much  easier  task  than  I  had. 

The  fisherman  came  toward  me,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  I  recognized  in  a 
moment  the  joung  traveller  who  had  so  unceremoniouslj  established  him- 
self on  our  driving-seat  on  the  previous  evening. 

••  I  was  watching  you,"  said  he,  **  and  just  coming  to  the  rescue  when  1 
saw  you  turn  back.  It  was  uncommonly  plucky,  but  there  wasn't  a  chance 
for  you." 

"  So  I  saw,"  replied  I,  looking  at  his  frank,  gay  fiwe  with  an  irresistible 
inclination  to  see  more  of  it. 

'•  Now,  look  here,"  said  he,  cordially ;  "  if  you  want  to  get  up  on  the 
top  of  that  place,  I  '11  show  you  the  way.  I  *ve  just  finished  my  day's  work, 
and  I  know  every  step  of  it" 

It  occurred  to  me  that  in  my  veiy  peculiar  position,  I  ought  not  to  make 
an  acquaintance  of  any  sort  if  I  could  help  it  So  I  declined  his  offer,  — 
reluctantly,  I  confess. 

"Oh,  just  as  you  like,"  cried  he;  "but  you  shall  see  how  easy  it  is. 
Just  you  stand  here  and  watch,  and  I  '11  be  up  in  ten  minutes." 

He  was  packing  up  his  gear  while  he  spoke,  and  was  off  like  a  shot  with 
the  last  words,  giving  me  a  friendly  nod.  I  saw  him  mount  the  ridge  above 
the  falls,  and  then  go  up  the  steeper  ascent  at  full  speed,  as  if  to  convince 
me  of  its  practicability,  not  stopping  till  he  reached  the  summit  There  he 
stood  up,  tall  and  black,  against  the  bright  afternoon  sky,  kissed  his  hand 
to  me  with  a  gesture  of  triumph,  unslung  his  fishing-basket,  and  seemed  to 
be  busy  for  a  minute  or  two  making  some  re-arrangement  of  its  contents, 
which  I  did  not  understand ;  and  then,  to  my  dismay,  began  to  descend  the 
precipitous. side  of  the  cliff  towards  the  house.  He  had  left  his  rod  and 
basket  on  the  ground,  and  he  proceeded  with  so  much  caution,  that  I  could 
see  that  he  had  undertaken  no  easy  task.  I  watched  him  breathlessly, 
wishing  that  my  voice  could  reach  him,  dreading  every  moment  lest  I 
should  see  some  terrible  catastrophe,  yet  quite  unable  to  withdraw  my  eyes. 
He  went  down  cautiously  and  skilfully,  with  occasional  pauses  and  slight 
hesitating  changes  of  route  which  made  my  heart  boat  painfully  fast,  till  he 
reached  a  ledge  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  roof.  Here  he  stopped* 
clasped  one  arm  tightly  round  some  root  or  stem  which  grew  out  of  the 
angle  of  the  rock,  stooped  far  forward,  and,  to  my  amazement,  flung  some- 
thing which  he  held  in  his  other  hand,  with  admirable  precision  of  aim,  ai 
the  nearest  garret-window  of  the  house.  Having  performed  this  feat,  he 
drew  himself  lightly  backward,  and  went  round  the  cliff,  following  the  ledge 
on  which  he  had  alighted,  and  disappearing  from  my  view  on  the  far  side. 
I  went  back  to  the  house  as  fast  as  I  could,  with  the  guilty  feeling  that  I 
had  permitted  something  which  I  ought  to  have  prevented.  I  lost  not  a 
moment  in  going  up  to  the  garret  in  question,  devoutly  hoping  that  no  on« 
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was  there  before  me.  It  was  an  empty  half-famished  room,  eTidently  not 
in  use ;  it  was  not  ceiled,  and  there  was  a  door  in  the  sloping  roof  opening 
to  the  outside.  The  missile  thrown  by  my  audacious  friend  had  encoun- 
tered a  closed  window,  and  was  lying  on  the  stone  parapet  I  opened  the 
window  with  some  difficulty,  and  found,  to  my  amusement,  five  fine  trout 
carefully  tied  up  in  a  red  pocket-handker'.hief. 

•Tust  a  little  bit  of  boyish  gallantry,  thought  I ;  but  how  in  the  world  am 
I  to  account  for  it  to  the  servants  ?  I  can't  go  boldly  into  the  kitchen  and 
say  I  've  caught  them.  And  if  I  tell  the  truth  about  them,  I  know  enough 
of  the  probabilities  about  servants  in  general  when  they  are  commenting 
upon  governesses,  and  the  certainty  of  their  disposition  to  comment  in  such 
a  very  peculiar  household  as  ours,  to  be  sure  that  I  shall  expose  myself  to 
suspicion.  I  shall  have  the  immaculate  Irvine  writing  to  Mr.  Langley,  that 
she  re^rrets  to  apprise  him  that  she  has  reason  to  fear  that  j^Iiss  Derwent  is 
not  quite  so  cautious  as  desirable  in  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  introduc- 
tions. And  though,  perhaps,  it  is  no  more  than  might  be  naturally  antici- 
pated from  her  position,  she  could  wish  that,  if  it  were  not  invidious,  some 
additional  barriers  might  be  observed.  Having  amused  myself  by  con- 
structing this  paragraph  in  what  I  felt  sure  was  Irvine's  characteristic  style 
of  letter- writing,  I  bethought  myself  that  Gwythyr,  not  I,  was  responsible 
for  my  adventure.  So  I  went  bravely  down  into  the  yard,  with  the  fish  in 
my  hand,  determined  to  forestall  any  possible  doubts  of  myself  by  a  vigor- 
ous remonstrance.  I  thought  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Langley  did  not  wish 
us  to  make  any  acquaintances  while  wc  were  at  Pare  Ehaiader,  and  that  I 
hoped  Gwythyr  would  be  very  careful  in  future,  for  that  the  result  of  his 
good  nature  had  been  an  attempt  at  acquaintance  which,  I  was  afraid, 
would  annoy  Mr.  Langley  not  a  little.  In  the  yard  I  found  symptoms 
apparent  that  Gwythyr  had  himself  been  engaged  in  fishing.  His  basket 
lay  open  on  a  stone  slab  outside  one  of  the  windows,  and  beside  it  two  or 
three  of  his  prey ;  he  had  evidently  been  called  away  while  just  preparing 
to  weigh  the  fruit  of  his  afternoon's  sport  An  impulse  prompted  me  to  get 
rid  of  my  difficulties  by  dropping  my  five  trout  into  his  basket  among  the 
rest  I  did  not  know  enough  of  a  sportsman's  zeal  to  be  aware  that  he 
would  infallibly  detect  the  addition,  as  he  doubtless  knew  every  fish  he  had 
caught,  and  exactly  where  he  caught  it ;  but  I  felt  a  little  amusement  in 
the  idea  that  he  would  find  his  success  greater  than  he  fancied,  and  that, 
however  deeply  it  might  puzzle  him,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  to 
guess  at  an  explanation.  I  took  care  not  to  leave  the  red  handkerchief,  but 
folded  it  up  and  put  it  into  my  pocket  Then  I  took  off  my  bonnet  and 
went  into  the  drawing-room.  Irvine,  apparently  glad  to  be  released,  rose, 
and  left  the  room  as  I  entered. 

Maude  was  in  the  same  chair,  and  in  nearly  the  same  attitude  as  when  J 
left  her.  But  a  book,  which  she  was  evidently  not  reading,  lay  open  on  hei 
knee.    I  passed  her  without  speaking,  but  filled  her  lap  with  ferns  and  wild 
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flowers  wMcli  I  had  gathered  during  my  little  walk.  I  felt  as  if  the  sweet 
firesh  breath  from  out  of  doors  must  do  her  a  little  good. 

She  started,  but  did  not  look  at  me ;  J  had  never  jet  met  her  eyes.  I 
saw  her  finger  the  fragrant  heap,  as  if  unconsciously  picking  out  a  violet  or 
two  which  were  hidden  among  the  fern  leaves.  I  turned  away  my  face  lest 
she  should  think  I  was  watching  her.  When  I  looked  back,  the  flowers 
were  gone.  I  felt  a  momentaiy  hope  that  she  had  been  arranging  them  in 
some  vase,  though  there  had  been  scarcely  time  for  it  Alas — no!  She 
had  collected  them  all  in  her  hands,  and  flung  them  out  of  the  window. 
There  they  lay  on  the  grass  outside,  and  I  felt  secretly  aggrieved  for  their 
sakes  as  well  as  for  my  own.  I  kept  my  resolution,  however,  and  took  no 
notice,  rebuking  myself  secretly  for  having  felt  so  strongly  tempted  to  break 
it  before  it  was  twent^r.four  hours  old. 

In  the  evening  I  summoned  the  household  to  prayers.  I  fancied  that  I 
could  detect  a  look  of  wonder  in  Maude*s  great  eyes,  as  if  she  were  not  quite 
accustomed  to  the  practice ;  but  she  made  neither  comment  nor  resistance. 
I  read  a  few  verses  of  the  Bible  before  prayers.  I  had  settled  with  myself 
that  I  would  read  the  Gospels  by  degrees  in  this  manner,  hoping  that  in 
some  part  of  the  wonderful  story  might  be  found  a  message  for  the  poor 
troubled  spirit  which  I  so  earnestly  desired  to  soften,  and  thinking  that  she 
was  more  likely  to  be  touched  by  the  narrative  than  by  the  exhortations  of 
Scripture.  After  this,  our  candles  were  lighted,  and  we  went  up-stairs, 
Irvine  attending  upon  Maude.  We  had  to  pass  through  Irvine's-  room  in 
order  to  reach  our  own,  the  separate  door  of  our  own  bedroom  having  been 
fastened  up,  so  that  the  security  of  the  prisoner  was  complete.  Ours  was  a 
large,  pleasant  chamber  with  two  windows,  both  looking  upon  the  valley, 
and  commanding  an  excellent  view  of  the  falls.  Our  beds  were  at  opposite 
sides,  mine  being  nearest  to  the  door ;  a  curtain  across  the  middle  of  the 
room,  which  could  be  drawn  and  undrawn  at  pleasure,  made  something  like 
privacy  attainable.  When  it  was  drawn*  the  two  doors  were  excluded  from 
Maude's  division. 

I  held  out  my  hand  to  her,  and  wished  her  good  night.  She  stared  and 
shrank,  but  did  not  actually  reject  the  little  courtesy.  What  a  burning 
hand  she  put  into  mine  —  what  wistful,  gloomy,  dreary  eyes  she  fixed  upon 
me  for  a  moment  I  I  felt  as  if  I  did  not  wish  to  meet  them  again.  I  oould 
not  analyze  their  expression,  but  I  lay  thinking  of  it  for  a  long  time  before 
£  went  to  sleep.  What  did  it  tell  me!  Surely  something  more  than 
mere  rebellion  and  sullenness.  Surely  it  told  that  the  evil  had  brought 
so  much  suffering,  that  if  only  a  way  could  be  found  of  comforting  her, 
she  might  be  reclaimed.  Yet  I  had  so  strong  a  conviction  that  any  prema- 
ture or  open  attempt  to  move  her,  or  to  persuade  her  that  I  fcH  for  her, 
would  be  a  failure,  and  an  obstacle  to  future  success,  that  I  could  only 
renew  my  resolution  to  be  quiet  and  wait,  happen  what  might. 
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CHAPTER  VKL 

AN    ADYANCB. 

I  KEPT  mj  resolution,  hard  as  it  was,  and  often  as  I  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  it  when  I  ehccked  myself.  My  hopes  rested  chiefly  upon  the 
youth  of  the  patient.  If  only  I  did  not  break  down,  she  must  The  dismal 
monotony  of  the  life  she  was  leading  could  not  become  permanent  at  seven- 
teen.  How  deeply  socTer  she  might  have  erred  —  how  much  soever  she 
might  have  undergone  —  the  fire  of  hope  could  not  be  utterly  extinct  in  a 
breast  of  seventeen,  and  as  soon  as  the  faintest  spark  showed  itself,  I  should 
begin  to  see  my  w^y.  I  was  vigilant  and  alert  —  pr^ared  to  act  upon  the 
first  demonstration  she  might  make,  to  follow  it  up  cautiously,  and  to  let 
nothing  escape  me.  I  think  my  absolute  quiescence  affected  her  strangely. 
At  first,  perhaps,  it  was  baffling  and  irritating — nothing  more.  By  degrees 
she  began  to  feel  almost  at  her  ease  in  a  companionship  which  was  so  like 
solitude.  She  grew  accustomed  to  the  perpetual  spectacle  of  my  occupa- 
tions, which  had  no  reference  whatever  to  herself.  She  found  herself  un- 
watched  and  unnoticed,  and  she  unconsciously  acquired  a  sense  of  security. 
Little  indications  of  this  change  showed  themselves  from  time  to  time. 
Occasionally  she  would  rise  and  pace  the  room,  or  go  to  the  window  and 
stand  for  a  while  looking  out  upon  the  woods.  She  seemed  to  me  like  some 
wild  creature  newly  caught,  which  crouches  for  a  long  time  in  the  comer 
of  its  cage  in  a  paralysis  of  mere  terror,  but  if  let  alone  will  creep  out  and 
begin  to  examine  doubtfully  the  conditions  of  its  new  existence.  At  last, 
if  it  is  not  tormented,  it  accepts  them,  and  submits  to  them,  takes  its  food 
quietly,  and  is  tamed.  The  first  time  she  left  her  seat,  and  made  one  of 
her  little  excursions  through  the  room,  I  was  aware  that  she  cast  many  a 
furtive  glance  towards  me,  and  there  was  a  hurry  and  tremor  in  her  move- 
ments which  I  interpreted  after  my  own  manner.  I  am  sure  that  if  I  had 
gone  to  her,  and  said  in  a  friendly,  cheerful  tone,  **  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you 
moving  about  a  little"  (what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  I  should 
have  done  so?)  it  would  have  been  all  over  with  my  hopes  for  another  fort- 
night at  least.  I  pursued  the  line  of  policy  which  I  had  prescribed  to  my- 
self; did  not  once  lift  my  head  from  the  letter  which  I  was  writing,  and 
left  her  completely  to  herself.  Anything  so  aimless  and  melancholy  as 
those  wanderings  I  never  saw.  Her  step  was  languid  and  irregular ;  her 
head  bent  and  motionless ;  her  eyes  restless  and  vacant ;  her  hands  hanging 
loosely  downwards.  I  am  sure  if  there  had  been  the  slightest  disorder  in 
her  dress,  she  might  have  stood  as  a  model  for  some  picture  of  incipient 
madness  ;  but  Irvine's  handiwork  was  faultless,  and  the  exquisite  arrange- 
ment of  her  toilette  contrasted  strangely  with  the  wild  and  desolate  expres- 
sion of  her  face.     She  had,  however,  a  way  of  buiying  her  face  in  hei 
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hands,  which  Bomewhat  discomposed  the  symmetry  of  the  great  masses  of 
magnificent  hair,  so  that  by  the  time  the  day  was  half  oyer,  she  was  so  like 
the  image  which  my  shuddering  fancy  had  conjured  up,  that  I  could  hardly 
hear  to  look  at  her.  I  reminded  myself  again  and  again  that  Mr.  Langley 
had  assured  me  there  was  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  mental  disease. 

One  day,  while  she  was  thus  straying  about  the  room,  she  suddenly  stop- 
ped and  opened  the  door.  My  eye  was  upon  it  immediately,  and  I  saw 
Irvine  sitting  by  the  window  in  the  hall,  busy  with  her  needlework. 
Maude,  of  course,  saw  her  too,  and  withdrew  with  a  baffled  look.  She  did 
not  give  up  her  intention,  however,  but  walked  rapidly  to  the  drawing-room 
window,  and  was  just  going  to  step  out  upon  the  lawn  when  I  joined  her. 

'*  Don't  come ! "  said  she,  turning  upon  me  almost  as  if  she  would  have 
stopped  me  by  force. 

I  answered  her  very  earnestly,  "  I  cannot  help  it,  I  have  promised  not  to 
let  you  be  alone.  I  will  annoy  you  as  little  as  I  possibly  can — you  can 
forget  that  I  am  by,  and  take  no  notice  of  me  —  but  I  must  keep  my 
promise." 

She  went  back  to  her  seat  with  the  air  of  an  empress,  lifting  her  head, 
curling  her  proud  lip,  and  withering  me  with  the  flash  of  her  eyes.  As 
she  left  me  she  said,  with  an  accent  of  indescribable  scorn,  *'  I  hope  you 
like  your  jailer's  business  1 " 

"No,"  replied  I,  gravely;  "how  can  I  like  it?  It  is  extremely  dis- 
agreeable." 

"  Then  why  did  you  undertake  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  office,  and  I  am  paid  for  it,  and  of  course  I  must  fulfil  its 
duties.  You  are  able  to  make  them  pleasures  instead  of  pains  if  you 
choose.  I  am  obliged  to  perform  them,  but  you  see  that  I  am  determined 
to  make  them  as  little  oppressive  or  painful  to  you  as  I  can." 

She  made  me  no  answer.  I  had  spoken  very  clearly  and  steadily,  and  I 
hoped  that  she  would  inwardly  digest  my  little  statement  about  our  rela- 
tive positions.  I  had  got  it  ready  some  time  ago,  intending  to  present  it 
to  her  on  the  first  opportunity.  It  was  so  entirely  matter-of-fact  that  I 
thought  it  could  hardly  fail  of  having  its  effect  in  time.  I  thought  she 
could  hardly  fail  to  see  that  I  had  justly  described  my  intentions  towards 
her,  and  that  if  her  distrustful  spirit  once  admitted  the  idea  that  I  was 
trying  not  to  give  her  pain  it  might  soften  her.  And  I  was  particularly 
anxious  to  have  my  salaried  services  and  consequent  obligations  set  in  their 
clearest  light  before  her.  (Half-civilized  human  beings  are  very  apt  to 
regard  these  things  as  subjects  of  legitimate  sarcasm.)  It  is  well  to  take 
the  barb  off  the  arrow. 

My  daily  walks  continued,  but  I  saw  no  more  of  the  young  fisherman. 

I  took  for  granted  that  he  was  on  a  walking  tour  and  that  he  had  left  the 

country.     I  kept  his  handkerchief — which  was  rather  a  peculiar  one.  of 

some  foreign  silky  material  not  quite  familiar  to  me — wrapped  up  in  paper, 
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in  the  back  of  one  of  my  drawers.  I  never  heard  how  the  miraculoua 
arrival  of  fish  had  been  received  by  old  Gwjthyr,  but  I  either  saw,  or 
ftincied,  that  there  was  something  a  little  odd  in  his  manner  to  me.  He 
was  perfectly  respectful,  but  I  sometimes  suspected  that  he  was  watching 
me.  I  certainly  met  him  in  all  kinds  of  out-of-the-way  places  when  I  was 
exploring  the  country.  I  could  not  help  remarking  the  fact  that  I  never 
took  a  walk  after  that  first  day  without  meeting  him. 

I  sent  regular  reports  to  Mr.  Langley,  as  I  had  .been  desired,  though  as 
yet  there  was  really  nothing  to  report  He  wrote  to  me  twice  a  week — 
short,  kind  notes,  expressing  his  satisfaction  and  encouraging  me  to  per- 
severe. He  never  failed  to  remind  me  that  he  wished  to  hear  from  me 
frequently  and  openly.  I  omitted  to  say  that  on  the  morning  of  his  de- 
parture I  found  on  my  dressing-table  my  first  quarterly  payment,  enclosed 
in  an  envelope,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  courteous  words,  in  which  he 
informed  me  that  it  was  always  his  practice  to  pay  in  advance. 

The  post-bag  was  always  brought  to  me  in  the  morning  as  I  left  my  bed- 
room. I  used  to  find  Gwythyr  waiting  with  it  in  the  hall.  Irvine  always 
contrived  that  her  young  lady's  toilette  should  last  a  little  longer  than 
mine,  so  that  I  never  had  to  open  the  bag  in  Maude's  presence.  Twice 
I  gave  her  a  letter  from  her  sister  Bertha,  sent  by  Mr.  Langley.  On  both 
these  occasions  she  looked  at  the  signature,  and  then  tore  the  letter  up 
without  reading  it  No  letter  came  separately  to  her,  so  that  it  had  not 
as  yet  been  necessary  for  me  to  observe  the  precaution  imposed  by  Mr. . 
Langley  with  regard  to  her  correspondence. 

It  was  the  tenth  day  of  our  miserable  tete-a-tete,  and  I  was  beginning 
inwardly  to  confess  myself  conquered,  and  to  revolve  the  possibility  of  a 
change  of  tactics.  But  there  were  symptoms  that  some  crisis  was  at  hand ; 
and  I  still  waited.  The  symptoms  were  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  me,  and 
if  they  had  continued  I  must  have  given  way.  All  that  morning  Maude 
stared  at  me.  Never  did  I  look  up  without  meeting  her  mysterious  eyes, 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  I  met  them,  but  resuming  their  vigilance  as  soon  as 
I  looked  away.  There  was  a  fixedness  in  the  expression  which  I  thus 
momentarily  encountered  a  dozen  times,  which  showed  that  the  moment 
was  the  close  of  a  long,  steady  gaze.  It  was  almost  more  than  I  could 
bear.  Whether  I  worked,  read,  or  wrote,  I  felt  that  those  great  luminous 
eyes  were  upon  me.  Two  or  three  times  I  changed  my  seat,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Eepeatedly  I  resolved  not  to  look  at  her,  but  I  could  not  hold 
my  purpose;  I  could  not  help  stealing  one  quick  glance,  and. I  always 
caught  her  in  the  act  of  looking  away  from  me.  It  would  have  tried  me 
less  had  she  fairly  met  my  gaze,  but  there  was  something  in  this  perpetual, 
surreptitious,  furtive  watching  which  greatly  disturbed  my^  nerves.  I  could 
hardly  resist  the  idea  that  she  was  going  to  spring  upon  me ;  and  when 
at  last  she  rose  suddenly  and  came  straight  up  to  me,  I  had  some  difiiculty 
in  keeping  down  an  exclamation  that  was  almost  a  scream. 
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**  l8  it  not  part  of  your  business  to  teach  me?"  asked  she,  abruptly. 
ft  seemed  as  if  she  was  taking  up  our  conyersation  just  where  we  dropped 
it  a  week  ago. 

«*  Yes,"  answered  I.     "  Do  you  want  to  learn?  " 

'•  Yes."    With  a  long,  heavy,  deep  sigh. 

•*  When  shall  we  begin?  " 

-Now." 

I  suppressed  my  secret  sense  of  Tictoiy,  and  would  not  even  look  at  her 
lest  she  should  detect  it  In  the  quietest  and  simplest  manner  possible  I 
fetched,  and  gradually  spread  on  the  table  before  her,  a  goodly  array  of 
books  provided  by  Mr.  Langley^s  forethought,  and  watched  her  as  she  looked 
helplessly  at  title  after  title,  apparently  quite  unable  to  make  up  her  mind 
about  them.    Presently  she  eyed  me  again,  her  hand  resting  upon  the  table. 

*♦  What  do  you  know  ?  " 

The  question  was  a  little  comprehensive.  **  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  learn  how  to  teach,"  answered  I,  **  and  I  can  teach  the  beginning  of 
a  good  many  thinga     What  do  you  know  ?  " 

"Nothing!" 

"That's  well,"  said  I,  cheerfully;  "then  there  is  no  fear  of  my  not 
knowing  enough  to  teach  you,  and  we  '11  lose  no  time  in  going  to  work." 

I  did  not  suspect  that  her  last  answer  was  as  near  the  literal  truth  as  it 
wa&  She  could  read,  write,  and  count — I  think  that  was  the  extent  of 
her  acquirements.  She  had  a  natural  gift  for  music,  and,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  could  sing  and  accompany  herself  by  ear,  but  she  did  not  know  a 
note.  Of  histoiy,  geography,  and  the  simplest  elements  of  science  she  was 
absolutely  ignorant.  So  ignorant  that  I  really  think  every  page  of  every 
book  she  read  must  have  contained  some  allusion  unintelligible  to  her.  I 
took  care  not  to  express  surprise,  and  not  to  dishearten  her  by  attempting 
too  much ;  I  thoaght  that  if  I  should  succeed  in  gaining  her  confidence  as 
time  went  on,  I  might  be  able  to  elicit  some  of  the  causes  of  the  marvel- 
lous neglect  in  which  she  had  been  suffered  to  grow  up.  I  attributed  much 
to  the  southern  climate  and  half-civilized  surroundings  of  her  childhood ; 
but  how  was  I  to  account  for  the  four  or  five  years  which  had  passed  over 
her  mind  since  she  came  to  England,  and  left  it  such  an  utter  blank? 
There  was  no  want  of  intelligence.  Even  the  power  of  attention  —  so 
difficult  to  arouse  if  it  has  been  suffered  to  sleep  through  childhood — was, 
as  it  were,  forced  into  existence  by  a  will  as  strong  as  iron.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  of  her  intention  to  learn.  She  labored  with  a  determination 
that  was  almost  painful,  when  she  was  once  &irly  set  to  work.  I  solved 
the  mystery  to  myself  by  supposing  that  this  tremendous  will  of  hers  had 
been  in  arms  against  education  till  now — but  then,  what  had  put  it  into  a 
position  of  antagonism,  and  what  had  caused  it  to  change  sides  I  These 
were  questions  which  I  could  not  answer. 

It  was  curious  to  see  her  begin  to  lapse  into  her  natural  languoi  a  doasen 
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tiinei  a  day,  and  shake  herself  out  of  it  She  would  setde  into  one  of  her 
unciyilized  serpentine  attitudes,  with  bowed  head  and  fixing  eyes;  often 
making  me  think  that  the  brief  ambition  was  over  and  the  listless  vacuity 
about  to  return.  Then  in  a  moment  a  new  expression  would  oome  over  her 
face,  as  if  a  thought  stung  her  sharply,  and  she  would  dart  upon  her  books 
and  work  with  tenfold  energy.  I  did  not  spare  her.  I  was  certain  that 
hard  mental  exertion  was  wholesome  for  her  strangely  diseased  condition, 
and  I  stimulated  her  to  it  by  eveiy  means  in  my  power.  I  watched  her 
carefully  for  any  symptoms  of  unhealthy  excitement,  but  could  find  none,— » 
the  studies  which  drew  her  so  forcibly  oat  of  herself  for  at  least  a  part  of 
every  day  seemed  rather  to  allay  than  to  increase  the  fever  of  her  moral 
system.  Several  times  1  rose  in  the  night  and  went  softly  to  her  bedside, 
to  ascertain  if  she  was  lying  awake.  I  always  found  her  sleeping.  Before 
0ur  studies  began  I  had  been  aware  that  her  nights  were  not  tranquiL  She 
often  muttered  and  sobbed  in  her  sleep,  and  she  was  very  restless.  These 
symptoms  of  nervous  disturbance  steadily  diminished  after  the  first  two  or 
three  days  of  our  mutual  labor.  I  could  not  wish  for  a  more  satisfactory 
indication  that  I  was  in  a  right  course. 

On  the  second  evening  after  our  new  mode  of  life  began,  I  persuaded  her 
to  come  out  with  mc  for  a  walk.  I  cannot  tell  what  induced  her  to  consent 
Whether  it  was  a  mere  impulse,  or  a  sense  of  obligation  (for  she  had  seemed 
perfectly  aware  of  the  trouble  she  was  giving  me) ,  or  simply  an  admission 
of  my  matter-of-fact  statement,  that  her  health  must  suffer  if  she  took  no 
exercise,  I  do  not  know.  But  she  came.  We  went  up  the  hill-side  together  ; 
it  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  a  fresh  breeze  blew  against  our  faces  as  we 
mounted.  I  noticed  that  her  steps  was  tremulous,  like  an  invalid's,  but 
when  I  looked  towards  her  she  turned  away  her  face  with  an  uneasy  gesture. 
By  the  movement  of  her  shoulders  I  could  see  that  she  was  straggling  with 
sudden  tears.  They  would  not  be  stopped.  After  two  or  three  ineffectual 
efforts,  which  I  thought  it  better  not  to  notice,  she  sat  down  on  the  grass, 
buried  her  head  between  her  knees,  and  sobbed  and  cried  with  hysterical 
violence.  I  had  been  warned  that  she  was  subject  to  these  seizures,  and  I 
thought  it  quite  probable  that  the  unusual  exercise  and  the  cool  air  had 
produced  one  of  them.  I  was  afraid  to  show  how  sorry  I  felt  for  her.  I 
merely  said,  "  This  will  soon  pass  off.  Don't  mind  it  I  shall  let  you  quite 
alone."  And  it  did  pass  off.  But  when  she  lifted  up  her  face,  it  looked 
BO  young,  so  troubled,  so  misused,  with  the  great  tears  upon  the  flashed 
cheeks,  and  the  loose  hair  falling  over  the  forehead,  that  my  feeling  of  com- 
passion was  almost  irresistible.  She  caught  me  looking  at  her,  and  her 
expression  of  utter  surprise  was  very  strange.  I  could  almost  fancy  that 
she  had  supposed  me  to  be  merely  acting  a  part  and  that  when  she  now 
met  my  pitying  look,  and  felt  that  it  had  been  fixed  upon  her  while  her 
face  was  hidden,  so  that  it  could  not  have  been  assumed  in  order  to  produce 
an  imprcsrion  upon  her,  she  for  the  first  time  admitted  the  idea  that  I  might 
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really  be  wishing  her  well  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  wa$  her  thought, 
for  she  was  certainly  the  most  distrastfol  hudan  being  that  I  ever  enconn* 
tered. 

On  the  whole  I  was  not  sony  for  this  flt  of  tears.  There  might  be  some- 
thing more  in  it  than  merely  physical  emotion.  It  might  be  that  this 
bruised  spirit,  coming  against  the  sweetness  and  liberty  of  nature,  felt  a 
painful  stimulus — such  as  a  bruised  limb  may  feci  when  the  remedies  arc 
applied.    But  the  pain  in  both  cases  might  be  the  beginning  of  a  cure. 

^  That  same  evening  I  went  out  again  by  myself  after  I  had  delivered 
Maude  over  to  Irvine,  and,  as  usual,  I  met  Gwythyr.  He  touched  his  hat, 
but  instead  of  passing  me  or  turning  aside,  he  stopped  and  spoke. 

**  That  air  young  chap  that  come  down  with  us  the  first  evening,  do  you 
remember  him,  Miss  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  said  I,  with  a  little  secret  trepidation ;  "  what  about  him? " 

**  Why  he  sent  as  queer  a  telegram  to  London  as  I  ever  heerd.  I  was 
over  to  market,  and  at  the  station  I  went  to  see  my  son,  who  is  the  clerk 
there,  when  that  young  feller  come  in.  He  didn't  see  me,  but  walked 
straight  up  and  gave  his  message,  and  I  heeid  it  plain  enough.  '  The 
article  has  arrived  safely ; '  that  was  alL  I  wonder  now  what  the  article 
was.     He  was  as  queer  a  article  his-self  as  ever  /see." 

I  laughed.    "  A  wild  boy,"  said  I ;  **but  boys  are  always  wild,  I  think." 

*'He  was  a  first*rate  fisherman  I"  observed  Gwythyr,  with  a  canniDg 
glance  out  of  his  twinkling  old  eyes. 

I  did  not  make  any  answer  to  this  observation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HINTS    AND    HOPES. 


I  iNTBOnncBD  as  much  variety  as  possible  into  our  studies.  My  object 
was  to  stimulate  and  awaken  the  whole  sensibility  of  this  torpid  intellect, 
and  I  tried  point  after  point,  till  I  should  find  a  response  from  all.  Under 
this  treatment  she  rose  like  Undine's  fountain  when  the  stone  was  lifted  off. 
There  was  evidently  no  want  of  natural  sensibility,  whatever  else  might  be 
defective.  Drudgery  she  had  of  course  to  go  through,  and  I  set  it  before 
her  as  drudgery,  and  as  nothing  else.  **  This  must  be  learned ;  that  must 
be  mastered,  before  you  can  acquire  power."  But  in  the  intervals  of  the 
drudgery  I  brought  her  in  contact  with  all  that  I  could  imagine  of  beauty, 
nobleness,  or  interest,  which  she  was  capable  of  understanding,  either  in 
poetry  or  history,  and  watched  the  effect  upon  her  with  no  small  curiosity. 
It  often  took  me  by.  surprise.  She  would  pass,  almost  without  notice, 
instances  of  endurance,  words  of  pathos,  pictures  of  sentiment^  which  I 
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found  extremely  touching,  and  which  I  quite  expected  her  to  feel.  Passion 
I,  of  course,  avoided ;  I  did  not  want  to  develop  that  side  of  her  nature ;  I 
accepted  her  father's  testimony  about  it,  and  sought  no  opportunity  of  form- 
ing an  independent  judgment,  except  by  inference.  But  anything  like 
heroism  roused  her  in  a  moment.  Qrezt  courage,  uncompromising  self 
devotion,  generosity,  disinterestedness;  these  seemed  to  strike  some  chord 
in  her  heart,  the  vibrations  of  which  she  was  scarcely  able  to  endure.  If 
such  an  instance  occurred  in  any  part  of  our  reading  her  cheek  would  flush, 
her  voice  quiver,  her  eyes  fill ;  she  would  hurry  and  gasp  through  the  sen^ 
tences  as  if  she  could  hardly  bear  to  wait  for  the  end,  and  then  look  up 
with  a  momentary  expression  of  triumph.  Another  thing  struck  and  puz- 
zled me  veiy  much  in  her.  Whenever,  in  the  course  of  our  historical  read- 
ing, we  came  upon  a  struggle  for  liberty,  her  sympathy  was  kindled  in  an 
instant,  — kindled  so  unmistakably  and  so  warmly  that  I  could  almost  fancy 
that  she  found  in  each  such  story  a  parable,  with  a  personal  reference  to 
herself.  Now  I  know  enough  of  girl-nature  to  be  aware  that  this  kind  of 
feeling  is  not  characteristic  of  it  when  left  to  itself.  Nothing  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  awaken  enthusiasm  for  a  cause  in  a  girl's  mind  if  her  knowl- 
edge of  it  be  derived  solely  from  books ;  nothing  easier  if  there  is  a  personal 
element  in  it  The  natural  development  of  enthusiasm  for  a  cause  belongs 
to  a  later  period  of  life,  even  in  the  educated.  A  girl's  feelings  are  all 
personal,  whether  about  herself  or  about  others ;  she  does  not  generalize,  — 
far  less  fall  in  love  with  a  generalization.  She  may  be  desperately  loyal  or 
violently  republican,  but  her  devotion  is  to  a  particular  king  or  republic, 
and  it  has  been  instilled  into  her  by  surrounding  influencea  One  of  the 
firQt  conclusions  to  which  I  came  about  Maude's  history,  from  the  evidence 
afforded  by  her  state,  was  that  there  had  been  some  powerful  influence  upon 
her,  causing  her  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  all  struggles  for  liberty  and 
independence,  and  teaching  her  to  look  upon  them  as  so  many  trophies  of  a 
great  general  battle  which  was  to  be  won  in  the  end.  I  also  felt  sure  that 
some  of  the  most  striking  stories  in  G-reek  and  Boman  history  had  been  told 
to  her,  as  stories.  She  knew  them  in  such  a  strange  imperfect  way,  yet 
with  such  vividness  of  appreciation ;  and  they  were  literally  the  only  things 
which  she  did  know.  Sometimes  she  caught  greedily  at  a  name,  as  if  it 
were  familiar  to  her,  and  as  if  she  were  impatient  to  give  substance  to  her 
vague  notions  about  it  I  could  not  doubt  that  she  remembered  something 
imperfectly, '  and  that  she  was  most  anxious  to  make  her  remembrance 
definite. 

One  day  we  were  reading,  in  Grallenga's  '*  History  of  Piedmont,"  the 
stoiy  of  Pietro  Micca,  the  soldier  who  voluntarily  sacrificed  his  life  at  the 
nege  of  Turin,  because  there  was  not  time  to  lay  a  train  for  the  explosion 
of  a  mine,  and  who  by  his  sacrifice  saved  the  citadel  She  read  breathlessly 
till  she  came  to  the  point  at  which  he  asks  that  his  wife  and  children  may 
be  taken  care  of,  and  there  came  to  a  stop,  literally  unable  to  go  further: 
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"Does  he  do  it?"  she  gasped,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  me.  I  took  the  hook 
from  her  and  read  the  conclusion  aloud  to  her.  She  sprang  up,  took  a  rapid 
turn  through  the  room,  repeating  to  herself,  **  I  did  not  think  he  would  I  I 
did  not  think  he  would!  "  then  came  back  and  exclaimed,  with  her  whole 
heart  in  the  glistening  eyes  which  she  fixed  upon  me,  **  Oh  I  what  a  man  I " 

To  these  bursts  of  enthusiasm  I  always  gave  my  fullest  sympathy,  but 
I  never  tried  to  improve  such  occasions  even  by  the  smallest  and  mildest 
attempt  at  a  sermon.  It  is  one  of  my  theories  that  most  of  the  good  (1 
mean  good  to  the  mind,  not  to  the  body)  which  is  done  in  this  world  is  done 
indirectly.  Nothing,  I  thought  could  benefit  her  like  the  gradual  acquisi- 
tion of  a  lofty  standard  —  the  gradual  construction  of  a  pure  and  true 
type.  And  I  also  thought  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  this  process — 
which  is  as  delicate  and  mysterious  as  the  growth  of  a  flower — to  attempt 
to  direct  it  openly,  or  to  make  it  a  subject  of  self-consciousness.  The  emo- 
tion was  doing  its  work  better  than  I  could  do  it 

At  another  time,  in  reading  this  same  history — which  I  noticed  that  she 
brought  to  me  oftener  than  any  other  book  —  a  few  words  of  Italian 
occurred,  untranslated.  To  my  unspeakable  astonishment  she  read  them 
in  due  course  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  and  in  a  tone  which  showed 
that  she  understood  them.  One  should  have  been  as  familiar  as  I  was  with 
the  extent  and  depth  of  her  ignorance  to  understand  the  startling  effect  of 
the  little  fragmentary  morsels  of  knowledge  which  occasionally  emerged 
from  it,  generally  when  they  might  have  been  least  expected.  I  had  got 
over  my  surprise  at  her  odd  comers  of  ancient  history,  but  this  new  dis- 
eovery  was  quite  too  much  for  me,  and  I  could  not  restrain  an  exclamation. 

**l  know  a  little  Italian/'  said  she,  quickly. 

••  Indeed  I "  I  replied ;  "  and  how —  "" 

She  gave  me  a  sudden  look  of  such  fiery  indignation  that  it  fairly  stopped 
me,  **  I  see  what  you  mean,"  she  cried,  and  shutting  the  book,  at  once 
rose  and  walked  away  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

By  this  time  we  had  come  gradually,  interruptedly,  and  with  many 
relapses,  to  a  sort  of  understanding  together,  which  made  me  feel  that  it 
would  not  be  well  to  let  this  outbreak  pass.  I  had  been  obliged  to  abstain 
carefully  from  anything  like  warmth  or  tenderness  of  manner.  As  I  said 
before,  she  was  the  most  distrustful,  the  most  suspicious  human  creature 
that  I  ever  encountered.  She  seemed  to  me  to  look  upon  every  demonstra- 
tion as  if  it  were  a  trap.  Luckily  for  me  the  habits  of  my  family  were 
not  demonstrative ;  but  I  once  unguardedly  called  her  **  my  love,"  and  I 
am  sure  that  it  shut  her  up  close  for  a  full  day  and  a  half.  I  took  warn- 
ing, and  did  not  repeat  the  offence ;  and  I  confined  my  expressions  of  affec- 
tion or  admiration  exclusively  to  the  characters  of  which  we  read>  whether 
in  histoxy  or  poetry.  On  this  ground  we  met,  and  here  we  bad  gradually 
arrived  at  something  which  might  fairly  be  called  conversation.  Sometimes, 
when  she  was  deeply  moved— whether  by  admiration  or  disgust— I  took 
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die  opportunity  to  give  the  feeling  a  wider  scope,  or  a  closer  application. 
I  would  relate  some  parallel  instance  to  her,  if  possible,  belonging  to  the 
regions  of  daily  life,  so  as  to  lead  her  gently  towards  the  conclusion  that 
these  great  crimes  and  superb  virtues  might  have  their  representatives 
among  ourselves.  This  was  almost  my  only  didactic  effort,  and  I  thought 
that  it  was  attended  with  success,  for  I  sometimes  elicited  a  question  or  a 
remark  which  showed  that  her  mind  was  working.  More  than  once — and 
this  I  held  to  be  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  all -^  this  remark  or  question 
was  made  the  next  day,  so  that  I  knew  that  it  must  be  the  result  of  reflec- 
tion. These  terms  having  gradually  established  themselves  between  us,  I 
took  courage,  followed  her  to  the  window,  and  brought  her  to  bay. 

•*  I  want  to  know  what  you  mean,"  said  I,  firmly. 

She  turned  away  her  head  with  the  old,  sullen,  impenetrable  movement, 
and  answered  nothing. 

<*Now,"  said  I,  "I  am  sure  you  are  suspecting  me,  and  you  ought  to 
tell  me  your  suspicion,  for  I  have  always  been  fair  and  open  with  you.  It 
is  very  little  we  can  know  of  each  other  yet,  but  we  may,  at  least,  make 
sure  that  that  little  is  true.  I  do  not  care  what  other  notions  you  form 
about  me  just  at  present,  but  I  do  want  you  to  be  certain  of  one  thing ; 
that  I  always  speak  the  truth  to  you." 

**  Nobody  speaks  the  truth  to  me,"  answered  she  in  a  tone  of  utter  de- 
spondency, still  turning  away  her  face.  The  words  confirmed  an  idea  which 
I  had  for  some  time  entertained,  and  which  was  first  suggested  to  me  by 
her  excessive  suspiciousness ;  namely,  that  there  had  been,  doubtless  from 
the  kindest  intentions,  too  much  trick  and  manoeuvre  in  the  system  by 
which  it  had  been  attempted  to  manage  her.  Trains  had  been  laid  to 
induce  her  to  a  particular  course  of  action ;  facts  had  been  suppressed  in 
order  to  avoid  a  violent  burst  of  temper ;  she  had  perpetually  found  out 
that  she  was  overreached,  and  though  it  was  always  for  her  own  good,  it 
had  produced  an  intolerable  sense  of  insecurity  and  helplessness.  This  one 
wound  I  was  inexorably  determined  to  heal ;  so  I  persevered. 

**  I  never  speak  anything  else  to  anybody,"  I  replied ;  "  I  don't  think  I 
eotdd  if  I  tried.  If  I  cannot  speak  the  truth  I  hold  my  tongue.  You  will 
both  insult  and  distress  me  if  you  do  not  believe  me." 

She  turned  slowly  round  and  looked  at  me  as  if  her  eyes  could  have 
pierced  me  through  and  through;  yet  there  was  something  strangely  pa- 
thetic in  the  look ;  a  kind  of  supplication,  as  if  she  wanted  me  to  give  her 
the  power  to  believe  in  me.     I  must  win  her  now,  thought  I,  or  never. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  thought,"  I  went  on,  taking  her  two  hands  in 
mine  whether  she  would  or  no, ."  and  I  won't  ask  you.  It  is  a  great  pain 
to  me,  but  let  it  pas&  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor — I  give  it  solemnly 
—  that  there  was  no  secret  meaning  in  the  question  which  disturbed  you, 
and  that  at  this  moment  I  cannot  ^uess  why  it  disturbed  you.  Let  u« 
now  make  a  bargain  for  the  future.     I  promise  you  —  I  will  swear  it»  if 
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fou  like  —  to  be  always  straightforward  and  open  with  you.  I  will  tell 
you  the  reasons  of  all  I  do  and  say — if  there  is  anything  that  I  am  obliged 
t6  conceal  from  you,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  am  obliged  to  conceal  it  You 
may  be  always  sure  that  what  you  see  of  me  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
you  shall  always  be  told  when  there  is  anything  hidden.  I  will  k^^ep  faith 
with  you." 

An  indescribable  irrefeolute  hope  seemed  to  rise  in  her  eyes  as  I  looked 
into  them,  and  I  felt  her  hands,  which  at  first  lay  half-resisting  in  mine, 
closing  upon  them  with  a  clasp  of  iron. 

*•  WiH  you  ?  Can  you  ?  Oh !  will  you,  indeed  ?  "  she  cried  in  a  pitiful 
voice,  like  ono  who  feels  that  she  must  surrender,  and  fears  that  it  may 
be  to  captivity.  **  Oh  I  don't  deceive  me  I  I  said  I  would  never  trust  any 
body !     Oh !  don't  think  it  right  to  cheat  me !  " 

Something  in  the  accent  of  this  appeal  made  my  eyes  overflow.  "  Ahi 
you  are  crying  !  "  said  she,  with  fresh  terror,  **you  are  sorry  for  me  because 
you  know  you  must  deceive  me.  You  reproach  yourself — ah  I  give  it  up 
—  don't  do  it  —  it 's  wrong,  it 's  cruel,  it 's  false !  " 

"  Poor  child ! "  answered  I,  in  a  broken  voice ;  "  T  am  only  crying  for 
pity.  I  tell  you  truly  — I  would  rather  die  than  deceive  you,  whether  for 
a  good  purpose  or  a  bad." 

She  was  mine  I  Never  shall  I  forget  the  way  in  which  she  flung  herself 
upon  my  neck.  To  my  last  hour,  I  think,  I  shall  sometimes  feel  the  pres- 
sure of  her  arms  about  me.     I  had  won  her.     She  was  mine  ! 

While  she  held  me  she  spoke,  sobbing,  "  I  have  always  been  tricked  and 
cheated.  Nobody  helps  me  —  nobody  at  home  loves  mc  —  I  am  in  every- 
body's way  —  I  only  want  to  be  let  alone — I  want  to  be  good — I  do  really 
want  to  be  good  —  everything  in  me  is  wrong,  but  it's  not  my  fault — 
make  mc  true  —  help  me  —  love  me  —  don't  leave  mc  —  don't  let  me  fall 
back  again  —  Oh  I  love  me,  love  me  ;  do  try  to  love  me  if  you  can  !  " 

I  did  not  tiy  to  reason  with  her.  I  only  soothed  her  and  kissed  her. 
Then  after  a  little  while,  I  said  to  her  cheerfully,  '•  There  must  be  two 
sides  to  our  bargain,  you  kno\%.     You  must  be  true  with  me." 

She  was  so  thoroughly  softened  by  this  outburst  of  feeling,  so  broken 
and  subdued  for  the  moment,  that  I  felt  I  must  not  rely  too  much  on  the 
permanence  of  any  promise  that  she  might  make.  She  could  not  bring 
out  more  than  a  few  words  at  a  time,  and  those  scarcely  articulate.  She 
had  seated  herself,  or  rather  I  should  say  dropped,  as  if  unable  to  support 
herself,  upon  a  footstool,  and  I  stooped  over  her  to  catch  her  murmured 
answer,  '*  As  far  as  I  can." 

"  I  shall  trust  you  I "  said  I,  earnestly. 

"Not  too  muchl  not  too  much  I"  was  her  rapid  answer.  **OhI  what 
shall  I  do?" 

*•  Do  as  I  do.     Promise  not  to  deceive  —  you  need  not  promise  not  to 
conceal.     I  won't  press  for  your  confidence  yet." 
7 
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She  bowed  Ler  face  slowly  forwaid  upon  her  knees,  while  the  crimson 
flush  which  covered  it  spread  even  to  the  curve  of  her  bending  neck.  "You 
know  why  I  was  sent  here  and  shut  up?"  whispered  she. 

** I  know  it  very  vaguely,"  said  I.  "I  know  absolutely  nothing  in  con- 
nection with  it  which  can  explain  your  suspicion  of  me  just  now — your 
past  suspicion,  gone,  you  know,  forever  I  But  *I  don't  wish  to  hear  par- 
ticulars ;  I  think  it  is  better  not  to  go  into  them.  I  take  for  granted  that 
all  is  going  to  be  very  different  now." 

She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  me.  "Ah!"  she  cried,  "perhaps  I 
shall  tell  you  some  day  —  perhaps  —  I  think  I  shall  I  But  don't  fancy  I 
shall  ever  be  different,  for  that  would  be  deception." 

*'  We  will  hope,"  said  I,  gently. 

"Don't  turn  my  heart  against  you  now!"  exclaimed  she,  excitedly; 
"I  can't  bear  it!" 

I  thought  it  wiser  not  to  urge  her  any  further.  And,  indeed,  her  agita- 
tion had  been  so  great  that  her  frame  was  still  quivering  from  head  to  foot, 
and  the  deep  glow  was  giving  way  to  an  alarming  paleness.  I  resolutely 
put  an  end  to  the  scene,  and  made  her  drink  some  water,  and  lie  down  to 
rest.  The  best  remedy  for  her  exhaustion  supplied  itself  after  a  little  while, 
and  she  fell  asleep. 

I  sat  and  watched  her.  If  I  had  not  been  so  deeply  moved,  I  must  have 
tried  to  sketch  her,  that  profound  repose  was  so  beautiful.  All  the  proud, 
passionate,  changeful  expressions  were  gone  out  of  her  face,  and,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  mould  of  her  magnificent  form,  I  might  have  taken  her  to 
be  a  mere  child.  Tears  were  still  on  her  cheeks, — an  occasional  slight  sob 
ruffled  the  tranquillity  of  her  slumber,  but  she  made  no  movement,  the 
heavy  dark  eyelashes  rested  close  and  motionless  upon  the  slightly-flushed 
clieeks,  and  the  hands  lay  relaxed  and  still.  My  thoughts  were  strange  and 
troubled  while  I  looked  at  her.  I  tried  to  collect  and  arrange  them.  It 
was  impossible ;  the  only  definite  idea  which  came  out  of  them  was  a  hope 
that  she  had  been  somehow  misunderstood  and  mismanaged,  and  that  she 
would  turn  out  well  in  the  end.  Odd  guesses  about  the  course  of  her  formex 
life  forced  themselves  upon  me,  but  they  were  so  incoherent  that  I  could  as 
yet  make  nothing  of  them.  Somebody  had  taught  her  Italian.  Somebody 
had  told  her  stories  out  of  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Bome.  Somebody 
had  inspired  her  with  a  strong  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  and  a  vehement; 
unpractical,  admiration  for  all  the  heroic  virtues.  This  had  been  the  whole 
of  her  education.  Who  was  somebody  ?  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  pianoforte-tuner. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

NEW  LIGHT. 

I  HATS  said  tliat  I  am  not  sangaine.  It  was  therefore  no  disappointment 
to  me  that  a  reaotion  followed  the  scene  whioh  I  have  just  described.  I 
expected  it  I  knew  that  the  height  tooohed  by  the  impulse  of  a  gzeat 
emotion  is  seldom  maintained.  I  was  quite  satisfied  when  I  found  that  the 
backward  swing  left  us  still  greatly  in  adyance  of  our  former  position. 
And,  after  a  few  days,  progress  began  again.  Some  of  the  phases  of  the 
change  were  veiy  curiou&  One  of  the  best  symptoms  was  extreme  ungca- 
ciousneiGS.  If  Maude  came  down  to  breakfast  with  averted  ejes,  barely 
touched  my  offered  hand,  and  answered  my  observations  with  a  scarcely 
articulate  murmur,  I  knew  that  some  fresh  concession  was  at  hand.  In  the 
course  of  that  day  it  was  made,  after  the  manner  of  an  affront,  and  received 
by  me  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  if  I  hardly  noticed  it  On  such  occasions 
the  expression  of  her  face  was  remarkable.  It  said,  more  plainly  than 
words,  *'  I  know  that  I  am  conquered,  and  I  don't  like  to  own  it"  There 
was  something  almost  comic  in  the  parts  we  thus  acted  towards  each  other, 
each  seeing  so  easily  through  the  other's  transparent  mask.  I  allowed  it 
for  a  time.  The  proverb,  "  Hurry  no  man's  cattle,"'  is  one  of  my  favorites. 
But  I  never  intended  that  it  should  last  I  was  ready  with  my  tonic  as 
aoon  as  the  patient  should  be  strong  enough  to  bear  it 

For  one  sure  hope  I  waited,  —  on  one  strong  auxiliary  I  relied,  —  the 
creature  was  so  young  I  This  vigorous  nature  cauid  not  be  without  the 
indestructible  elasticity  of  the  morning  time.  How  often  (during  the  life  of 
each  one  of  as)  do  friends  use  the  phrase,  pregnant  with  so  common  a  his- 
tory,  "  she  is  beginning  to  recover  her  spirits  1 "  How  seldom,  thank  God ! 
can  it  be  said  of  any  one  that  this  healing  process  never  began.  It  was  for 
this  "  beginning  "  that  I  watched.  It  came  at  last,  though  after  a  bnger 
delay  than  might  have  been  expected.  I  welcomed  its  first  indications,  — 
something  more  of  readiness  in  the  movement  and  of  quickness  in  the 
glance, — attention  more  awake,  more  unconscious,  and  of  wider  scope, — 
words  spontaneous,  and  accents  vaiying  from  that  hard,  monotonous  gloom 
whioh  made  the  hearer's  heart  sink»  because  it  carried  in  its  every  sound 
such  a  history  of  suppression.  The  first  free  smile  was  a  triumph  unspeak- 
abh ;  but  what  music  ever  equalled  the  ring  of  the  first  laugh  I  heard  from 
Eer  lips?  I  was  afraid  that  she  should  see  how  deeply  it  touched  me,  — 
the  first  breath  of  natural  gayety  brought  home  to  me  so  painfully  the 
meaning  of  its  long  absence.  To  have  lived  six  months  in  the  house  with 
a  girl  of  seventeen,  and  not  once  to  have  heard  her  laugh  I 

When  this  point  was  reachedt  I  began  to  introduce  a  little  occasional  and 
vecy  gentle  lidicule  into  my  treatment  with  the  best  possible  effect    1 
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made  her  laugh  at  her  own  sauvoffenes  ;  and  then  I  made  her  ashamed  of 
them.  They  disappeared  in  a  week ;  doubtless  it  was  pride  which  sprang 
ap  and  drove  them  away  with  such  ignominy,  but  I  thought  that  it  was  a 
good  use  to  make  of  pride. 

One  day,  when  she  brought  me  a  little  bunch  of  late  violets  (I  had  been 
shut  up  with  a  cold,  and  she  had  been  compelled  to  take  her  walks  with 
Irvine),  I  said  to  her  as  T  took  them,  "  I  think,  Maude,  it  would  be  break 
ing  our  compact  of  truth  if  I  were  not  to  tell  you  how  much  better  I  like 
these  violets  because  you  give  them  to  me/' 

"  Oh !  don't  talk  about  compacts,"  cried  she,  with  one  of  her  deep, 
sudden  blushes ;  "I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  It  comes  by  nature 
now." 

By  that  day's  post  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Langley,  to  tell  him  how  confident  I 
was  that  the  cure  was  now  radical  and  complete.  I  had  reported  progress 
from  time  to  time  in  tones  of  increasing  hope,  and  had  been  answered 
kindly  and  encouragingly,  but,  I  thought,  rather  incredulously.  I  told  him 
now  how  satisfactory  her  conduct  was  in  all  respects ;  how  rapid  was  her 
improvement  in  her  studies ;  how  different  she  was  from  the  listless,  moody, 
irritable  sufferer  who  had  been  confided  to  my  care.  I  asked  his  authority 
for  a  little  relaxation  of  the  painful  bondage  in  which  she  was  kept  I  said 
I  thought  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  her  to  feel  that  we  were  beginning 
to  trust  her,  and  I  promised  to  be  extremely  vigilant  and  cautious  if  he 
would  allow  me  to  exercise  a  little  discretion  about  the  restraints  placed 
upon  her.  This  was  his  answer,  —  '*  If  you  relax  at  all,  it  must  be  within 
very  narrow  limits,  and  you  must,  as  far  as  possible,  substitute  espionage 
for  direct  control.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  this,  and  I  fear  lest  it  may  annoy 
or  dishearten  you ;  but  if  you  knew  the  past  you  would  feel  that  I  have  no 
choice.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  reformation  may  be  as  thorough  as  you 
believe  it  to  be ;  the  time  for  testing  it  approaches,  and  then  we  shall  see. 
You  must  not  forget  that  there  has  been  a  total  absence  of  temptation,  as 
well  as  complete  prevention  of  any  independent  action.  I  always  hoped 
that  seclusion,  under  your  wise  and  judicious  guidance,  would  produce  a 
healthier  state ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  atmosphere  which  produced  it  is 
still  necessary,  if  it  is  to  be  maintained.  Do  not  be  angry  with  me  for 
thinking  thus ;  I  shall  rejoice  to  confess  myself  mistaken.  I  am  suddenly 
compelled  to  leave  home  on  important  business,  and  I  must  ask  you,  for  the 
present,  to  address  your  reports  to  Mrs.  Langley,  who  is  fully  acquainted 
with  my  wishes  and  intentions,  and  will  be  able  to  answer  your  questions  as 
satisfactorily  as  myself.  Perhaps  you  will  think  that  is  not  saying  much 
under  the  circumstances." 

This  letter  provoked  me.  "Absence  of  temptation  and  prevention  of 
independent  action  I"  said  I  to  myself;  "yes,  of  course,  that  is  just  the 
mischief.  Why  can  he  not  allow  me  just  one  experiment,  to  confute  either 
his  reasoning  or  mine?    And  as  for  temptations,  I  am  sure  these  incessant 
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rofltraints  must  be  incesdant  provoGation&  I  wonder  she  bears  them  as  weU 
as  she  doe&" 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable  in  Maude,  since  her  mind  had  reooyered 
its  health,  than  the  quiokness  with  which  she  perceived  any  difference  in 
those  around  her.  It  was  a  gift  and  an  intuition.  She  penetrated  without 
being  able  to  help  it,  —  almost  without  knowing  what  she  did.  Several 
times  she  had  called  my  attention  to  some  little  ailment  or  depression  in 
one  of  the  servants  which  I  should  never  have  noticed^  but  which  she  dis- 
covered at  a  glance.  She  entered  the  room  while  I  was  reflecting  over  my 
letter,  and  perceived  in  an  instant  that  something  had  disturbed  me. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  she ;  *'  have  you  a  headache? *' 

I  denied.  She  looked  anxiously  at  me,  but  asked  no  further  questions. 
I  saw  that  she  was  very  uneasy,  and  when  we  had  finished  breakfast  I 
resolved  upon  a  bold  stroke. 

"  Maude,"  said  I,  "  something  is  the  matter,  and  it  is  about  you." 

She  came  silently  up  to  me  and  listened,  clasping  her  hands  tightly  upon 
her  breast 

"It  is  nothing  very  bad,"  continued  I,  lightly;  it  is  only  something  i 
want  you  to  do." 

"Well;  tell  me." 

"I  want  you  to  convince  Mr.  Langlcy  that  he  may  trust  you  as  I  do.  I 
«rant  you  to  write  him  a  letter,  — just  a  few  words ;  you  will  know  wnat  to 
Bay,  — just  to  make  him  understand  what^  you  are  really  feeling  and  wish- 
ing. Don't  shake  your  head  so  vehemently.  I  want  him  to  know  that  he 
may  venture  to  relax  same  of  these  vexatious  restraints,  and  to  treat  you 
like  a  rational  being  " 

Maude  drooped  her  head  on  her  bosom,  while  her  foot  tapped  the  ground 
impatiently.  ''  He  had  better  not  relax  one  of  them,"  said  she,  in  a  veiy 
low  voice. 

I  looked  at  her  in  amazement  She  was  at  once  so  impulsive  and  so 
reserved,  that  it  was  difficult  to  detect  what  was  passing  in  her  mind.  1 
oould  not  even  conjecture  what  strange  fancy  possessed  her  now. 

**  Leave  it  as  it  is ! "  cried  she,  impetuously,  after  a  pause.  "  If  I  were 
to  write  such  a  letter,  I  should  be  a  wretch." 

•*  You  distress  me,"  said  I,  venturing  to  urge  her  a  little.  ••  Maude,  is 
it  not  worth  while  to  make  a  great  effort  *when  it  is  for  the  sake  of  your 
•wn  father?" 

'*  He  is  not  my  father!  "  she  passionately  exclaimed. 

Again  I  was  silent  in  astonishment* 

"  No,  he  is  not"  she  reiterated.  "  Of  course  you  know  nothing  about  it 
flow  should  you?  You  always  stop  me  if  I  begin  to  tell  you  anything 
about  the  past ;  and  it  is  but  very  little  I  would  tell  anybody.  I  know  he 
is  always  called  my  father,  and  has  been  for  years ;  but,  thank  God !  there 
is  nothing  of  him  in  me.    I  am  the  child  of  his  first  wife,  who  was  a  widow 
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when  flhe  married  him.    Poor  thing  I  I  hardly  remember  her;  I  dlyp»  mj 

he  kiUed  her." 

There  was  nothing  very  strange  or  incredible  in  this  revelation.  It  waa 
quite  consistent  with  the  beneyolence  which  I  had  always  attributed  to  Mr. 
Langley,  that  he  should  treat  his  step-daughter  as  if  she  had  been  his  own 
child.  But  I  was  puzzled  at  her  being  called  by  his  name,  and  at  his 
concealment  of  the  truth  from  me. 

«*  Well,"  said  I,  doubtfully,  "if  this  be  so " 

'*  You  don't  think  I  am  telling  you  a  falsehood ! "  cried  Maude,  with  a 
flash  which  seemed  as  fiery  in  her  voice  as  in  her  eyc&  "  Ah  I  let  it  alone ; 
please  do !  We  were  getting  happy.  I  doD*t  want  &ny  change.  I  don't 
mind  being  a  prisoner  if  you  stay  here ;  but  you  will  be  taken  away  if  they 
End  out  that  you  know."  (She  had  changed  to  a  tone  of  intense  supplica- 
tion). **1  have  been  called  Langley  ever  since  I  came  to  England,  and 
they  don't  know  that  anybody  has  told  me  the  truth." 

'*  Are  you  sure  it  is  the  truth  ?  "  asked  1.  "  Are  you  sure  that  there  is 
not  some  mistake,  —  that  some  one  has  not  deceived  you?"  I  really 
thought  this  the  most  natural  explanation  of  the  matter. 

She  looked  strangely  at  me.  "  Perhaps  I "  she  said ;  ''  it  is  quite  possible, 
aud  what  does  it  signify  ?  I  don't  want  to  think  or  talk  any  more  about  it 
it 's  all  nonsense.  I  want  to  go  for  a  walk  —  a  long  walk  —  to  the  grounds 
of  Gly tha  House.  Don't  you  remember  you  said  we  should  go  there  again  ? 
Let  us  take  luncheon  with  us  and  eat  it  in  the  summer-house,  and  dine  a 
little  later.     You  will,  won't  you?    It  is  a  splendid  morning." 

Again  she  had  put  on  what  I  called  her  **  begging  voice,"  which  it  was 
very  difficult  to  resist  My  thoughts  were  confused,  and  I  deemed  it  best 
to  drop  the  subject  for  the  present  I  had  not  yet  ceased  quite  to  fear  that 
I  might  incautiously  throw  her  back  into  a  state  of  rebellion  or  moodiness. 
So  I  complied  with  her  request,  and  we  went  out  together. 

Maude  strayed  away  from  me  during  our  walk,  looking  for  ferns,  not  foi 
any  botanical  ];urposes,  but  because  we  liked  to  decorate  onr  room  with 
them.  We  had  made  this  little  excursion  several  times  before.  Clytha 
House  was  about  three  miles  from  Pare  Uhaiader,  so  that  we  required  a  rest 
before  returning.  The  house  was,  as  I  have  mentioned,  unoccupied,  and  the 
grounds  excessively  pretty,  though  neglected.  We  had  a  favorite  summer- 
house  seat,  commanding  a  view  of  the  source  of  the  little  river  whose  falls 
constituted  the  chief  beauty  of  Pare  Rhaiader.  We  had  made  friends  with 
the  old  woman  who  had  charge  of  the  house,  and  knew  that  we  might 
reckon  upon  her  hospitality  for  a  dralight  of  milk. 

I  walked  on,  turning  our  last  conversation  round  and  round  in  my 
thoughts,  but  unable  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  about  it  It 
was  quite  true  that  I  had  checked  or  evaded  the  very  few  attempts  which 
Maude  had  ever  made  to  enter  upon  any  particulars  of  her  former  life,  i 
was  afraid  of  the  subject ;  afraid  of  misrepresentations  and  fictitious  con- 
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fesdons;  afraid  of  touching  unhealed  wounds;  afraid  of  finding  myaelf  in 
a  position  in  which  I  must  so  decidedly  condemn  that  I  might  injure  my 
new-bom  influence.  I  thought  it  best  to  wait  till  the  peaceful  habits  of 
our  life  should  have  had  time  to  work  their  soothing  effects  upon  her,  and 
till  the  moral  sense  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  visibly  growing  in  her  should 
have  developed  and  matured.  By  that  time  I  thought  she  would  probably 
not  wish  to  confess,  she  would  wish  to  efface  the  past,  and  to  think  her  new 
thoughts  with  as  few  clogging  and  harrassing  memories  as  possible.  I 
could  not  say  that  she  had  shown  much  wish  to  confess  as  yet  She  was 
not  communicative.  She  gave  instant  expression  to  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  but  she  scarcely  ever  told  either  what  she  felt  or  what  she  had 
done.  But  once  or  twice,  when  an  allusion  was  inevitable,  she  had  begun 
to  explain,  and  I  had  -always,  with  intention,  checked  the  explanation. 
She  desisted  in  an  instant,  and  seemed  rather  relieved  than  repelled.  In 
fact,  she  had  never  begun  one  of  these  explanations  without  a  degree  of 
emotion  and  confusion  painful  to  witness.  The  sight  of  any  sort  of  agita- 
tion is  80  disagreeable  to  me  that  I  am  apt  unconsciously  to  do  eveiything 
in  my  power  either  to  avoid  it,  or  to  smooth  it  over :  and  I  have  repeatedly 
had  to  regret  that  this  constitutional  peculiarity  has  made  me  seem  unsym- 
pathetic or  cowardly  when  I  have  been  guiltless  of  either  fault  in  my  heart. 

I  had  now,  however,  arrived  at  a  point  at  which  I  was  beginning  to  think 
that  I  ought  to  hear  whatever  Maud^  had  to  tell  1  looked  forward  to  a 
successful  mediation  between  her  and  her  family.  1  knew  their  view  of 
her,  and  I  thought  that  it  required  a  good  deal  of  modificatioa  I  thought 
that  I  could  effect  this  without  annoyance,  for  there  was  so  much  manifest 
improvement  in  her  that  they  might  easily  be  induced  to  recognize  it  with- 
out the  humiliation  of  owning  themselves  wrong  from  the  beginning.  And 
there  was  still  so  much  that  was  faulty,  such  an  impetuous,  fiery,  proud, 
vehement  nature,  that  I  could  not  doubt  that  there  was  much  in  her  view 
of  her  own  case  which  might  be  corrected  by  a  little  judicioug  discussion. 
I  determined  to  change  my  tactics,  therefore,  and  to  urge  her  to  tell  me 
any  part  of  her  history  that  she  might  be  inclined  to  communicate. 

While  I  was  thus  musing  she  came  back  to  me  from  her  tern-gathering, 
and  addressed  me  with  one  of  her  sudden  questions,  which  I  used  laugh- 
ingly to  say  took  mj  breath  away.  It  had  reference  to  what  we  had  been 
reading  the  day  before,  ••  The  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  which  had  led  to  a 
conversation  upon  slavery. 

*'  If  England,"  said  she,  *<  is  so  generous  about  slaves,  why  is  she  so 
mean  about  refugees?  " 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  1 "  answered  I,  in  a  state  of  hopeless  be- 
wilderment 

"  Why,  you  told  me,"  said  Maude,  looking  steadily  at  her  ferns,  •'  thai, 
all  slaves  are  free  who  set  foot  upon  English  soil     Is  not  that  generous  ?  " 

-Well,  it  is  just." 
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"  It 's  right,  and  that 's  all  I  care  about,"  cried  she.  •*  But  is  it  rights 
is  it  just,  is  it  generous,  to  denounce  refugees —  men  who  have  been  guiltjp 
of  no  crime,  but  who  are  only  patriots — to  denounce  them  to  their  own 
governments,  and  give  them  up  to  be  punished  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  a  crime,  indeed,"  I  replied,  "  but  it  is  not  done.  It  is  one 
of  our  boasts  that  we  receive  fugitives  from  all  countries,  and  give  them 
shelter  and  safety.  We  are  often  accused  of  carrying  our  hospitality  too 
far,  and  allowing  them  to  plot  against  their  own  governments  while  living 
under  our  protection." 

How  shall  I  describe  the  eagerness  with  which  she  looked  at  me  while  I 
spoke?  Her  eyes  were  positively  hungry.  **Do  you  mean  to  say,"  she 
stammered,  "  that  exiles  are  safe  in  England ;  that  they  wouldn't  be  given 
up;  that  they  couldn't  be  taken  prisoners  and  carried  away,  not  even  if 
the  government  which  exiled  them  was  an  ally  of  ours  ?  " 

"Certainly  not,"  said  I.  ** Think  of  all  the  persecuted  men  who,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  have  found  a  home  and  a  shelter  here.  We  have  had  Kob- 
Buth  from  Hungary,  and  Orsini  from  Eome,  and  —  " 

•*  A  man  from  Home,"  interrupted  she ;  '*  who  did  you  say?  who? " 

*'  Orsini.  He  was  no  credit  to  us,  unfortunately,  he  is  the  man  who 
afterwards  tried  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  Napoleon." 

"  Oh !  I  know ;  I  remember,"  said  she,  hesitating.  **  But  1  don't  think 
you  quite  understand  me.  If  there  -had  been  any  somebody  knew  the  par- 
ticular oflfence  for  which  any  one  of  these  men  had  been  banished,  and  who 
chose  to  proclaim  it,  would  he  not  have  been  given  up  then  ?  " 

**  Given  up !  Nonsense !  "  cried  I.  "  Not  unless  he  were  guilty  of  mur- 
der, robbery,  or  arson.  Not  if  he  were  only  a  political  offender.  Who  has 
been  putting  these  ideas  into  your  head?  " 

*•  Mr.  Langley,"  answered  she,  lifting  her  lip  with  that  peculiar  arch  of 
scorn  which  had  so  often  baffled  me  when  we  first  came  together ;  "  and  so 
1  dare  say  they  are  all  false.  Answer  me  one  more  question,  please.  Can 
it  ever  be  reckoned  murder  to  kill  a  man  in  battle  or  a  siege  ?  I  mean, 
suppose  one  sivle  called  itself  the  rightful  government,  and  called  the  other 
aide  rebels — " 

'*I  see  what  you  mean,"  interrupted  I.  "We  in  England  should  not 
dream  of  reckoning  it  murder.  A  rebel  soldier  who  had  killed  a  dozen 
men  in  fair  fight  would  be  safe  with  us." 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,"  thought  I  to  myself,  **  the  Italian  master 
is  .a  political  exile,  and  I  don't  believe  for  a  moment  that  he  is  the  piano- 
forte-tuner. But  is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Langley  has  been  taking  advantage 
of  her  boundless  ignorance  to  separate  her  from  an  unworthy  or  unsuitable 
connection  by  such  representations  as  these?  The  end  may  be  good  enough 
—  but  the  means?"  In  spite  of  myself,  my  faith  in  Mr.  Langley  was 
beginning  to  waver.  These  considerations  only  strengthened  my  desire  to 
come  to  a  clear  understanding  with  Maude,  and  I  was  just  reminding  my- 
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self  that  tihere  was  no  time  like  the  present,  and  preparing  to  startle  her 
with  a  sadden  question  on  my  part,  which  should  embody  all  the  fiiots  1 
had  secretly  collected  together  touching  this  inyirible  instructor,  when  we 
were  interrupted. 


OHAPTEB  XL 

NEW  AOQUAINTANOa. 


TVi  had  been  walking  through  the  grounds  of  Clytha  House,  and  we 
had  reached  the  summer-house.  To  our  surprise,  we  found  it  occupied. 
A  lady  was  on  the  seat,  looking  out  upon  the  valley,  and  a  little  girl  stood 
beside  her  arranging  some  shells  and  pebbles  upon  the  rustic  table. 

It  was  a  young  lady,  so  girlish  in  her  appearance  that  I  scarcely  thought 
she  could  be  the  mother  of  the  child.  She  was  short  and. very  small  in  all 
her  proportions,  delicately  fair  and  pale,  though  with  no  appearance  of  ill- 
health,  and  exceedingly  pretty ;  with  soft  sparkling  eyes,  lips  that  seemed 
made  only  for  talking  and  laughing,  and  the  most  graceful  figure  that  I 
ever  daw.  She  wore  a  blue  dress  and  a  white  cloak  ^  (I  remember  the 
combination  well) — there  was  a  gala  look  about  it  which  I  found  to  be 
characteristic  of  her  in  all  things.  Her  hair,  which  was  blonde  and  very 
abundant,  was  uncovered  —  a  little  black  straw  hat  lay  on  the  seat  be- 
side her. 

The  child  was  a  repetition  of  herself  in  miniature,  only  with  a  little 
more  bloom  and  plumpness,  and  with  the  blonde  locks  falling  about  the 
shoulders  instead  of  being  wound  around  the  head.  She  might  be  seven 
years  old.  She,  too,  wore  a  blue  frock  and  a  white  cloaklct,  and  as  her 
upturned  smiling  face  met  the  bending  face  of  her  companion,  also  radiant 
with  smiles,  they  would  have  made  a  very  pretty  picture. 

Our  arrival  disturbed  them,  and  while  we  stopped  short  in  embarrass- 
ment, the  elder  lady  came  forward  to  meet  us,  blushing  a  little,  but  with 
a  decided  air  of  welcome. 

"  Oh,  pray  come  in,"  she  said  ;  **  we  are  so  glad  to  see  you ;  we  hoped 
you  would  come." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  I,  hesitating.     "  I  am  afraid  —  we  did  not  know — ^" 

"Old  Jenny  told  us  you  sometimes  came,  and  lilay  and  I  have  been 
waiting  and  wishing,  haven't  we.  May?  We  have  been  here  nearly  a 
month,  and  we  wanted  to  know  you  so  much ;  but  ve  thought  —  that  is, 
my  husband  thought  —  we  must  not  venture  to  call.  We  have  been  laying 
all  sorts  of  trains,  but  none  of  them  succeeded.  May  and  I  went  three 
times  over  to  Pare  Rhaiader,  but  we  never  contrived  to  meet  you." 

Meantime  May,  who  at  first  hung  her  head  and  kept  in  the  background, 
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had  sidyied  up  to  Maudtr,  aAd  taJdi^  bold  of  her  hands  wiih  a  kind  of  shy 
oooitship  that  was  very  bewitchiog,  had  drawn  her  into  the  summer-honae. 
(  had  no  choice  left  but  to  foUow. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  this  is  so  kind  I "  cried  our  hostess,  with  such  glee  of 
manner  that  she  seemed  almost  ready  to  begin  dancing.  '*  Now,  May,  run 
to  the  house  for  some  milk.  We  know  all  your  habits  I  You  have  brought 
your  luncheon,  and  so  have  we.  We  shall  be  quite  a  party  1 "  She  said 
this  with  a  little  musical  chuckle,  which  often  accompanied  her  words ;  it 
is  a  sound  frequent  in  childhood,  but  very  seldom  heard  afterwards,  and  it 
always  gives  me  an  idea  of  joy  in  life,  hardly  expressible  to  the  same 
extent  in  any  other  way. 

May  still  had  Maude  by  the  hand,  and  she  said,  coaxingly,  '*  Will  you 
come  too  ?  " 

"Oh,  May,  that's  rude!"  This  was  the  mother's  rebuke,  (if  mother 
she  was).  The  child,  who  was  darting  off,  stopped  in  an  instant  *'Is  it?" 
asked  she,  anxiously ;  "  I  'm  so  sorry  I " 

<*  No,  no  I "  cried  Maude,  fascinated,  and  looking  as  if  the  unfamiliar 
touch  of  the  child's  hand  had  brought  back,  for  the  moment,  her  own  not 
veiy  distant  childhood.     **  I  like  it." 

"Do  you?"  exclaimed  May,  in  delight;  "then  come!"  and  without 
waiting  for  any  further  permission,  she  went  off  like  a  little  fawn,  still 
keeping  her  hold  upon  Maude,  who  ran  with  her.  I  did  not  know  how  to 
|)revent  it. 

"  Now  please  sit  down,"  continued  our  new  acquaintance,  who  certainly 
seemed  to  be  rather  voluble.  "  You  look  quite  bewildered.  I  do  so  hope 
you  don't  mind  it,  for  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  us." 

"  We  are  very  much  obliged,  indccu,"  said  I,  feeling  that  I  must  make 
some  kind  of  speech.  "  We  are  quite  ashamed  of  our  intrusion,  but  wt> 
had  no  idea  that  Glytha  House  had  been  taken.  This  will  be  a  great  pleas- 
ure for  Miss  Laugley,  if  her  father  allows  it.  I  will  write  to  him  to-mor- 
row. He  did  not  wish  us  to  make  —  to  be — ."  I  found  my  Words  and 
manner  extremely  uugracious,  and  I  came  to  a  sudden  stop. 

"To  be  acquainted  with  us!"  rejoined  she,  in  a  pathetic  voice.  "Oh. 
but  that  would  be  too  unkind  after  the  acquaintance  is  begun.  Besides,  I 
rather  think  my  husband  knows  Mr.  Langlcy.  And  I  do  assure  you  we 
are  quite  respectable ;  you  need  n't  be  afraid  of  us.  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  who  we  are.  My  husband  is  Colonel  Seyton — not  in  the  army  at  all 
now — but  he  was  in  the th  Lancers,  and  was  invalided  from  the  Cri- 
mea. He  is  veiy  nearly  well  again  now.  We  are  down  here  for  shooting 
and  fishing.  My  name  was  Daventry  before  I  married ;  that  is  more  than 
eight  years  ago ;  a  long  time,  is  U't  it  ?  " 

"  A  much  longer  time  than  I  should  have  thought  possible,"  said  I,  not 
able  to  restrain  the  expression  of  my  surprise." 

"Ahl   I  dare  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Seyton,  with  a  look  of  annoyance  ; 
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^eveijbody  thinks  I  look  so  chSdialu  I  wish  I  did  n't  I  am  moie  tliaa 
fottr-and-twenty,  I  assure  you." 

"  And  the  little  girl  is  yours,  then?  " 

•«  My  only  one.  Little  May.  We  always  call  her  little  May,  because  I 
am  May,  too.     Here  she  comes." 

Little  May  appeared  carrying  a  jug  of  milk  in  her  two  hands,  and  proudly 
refusing  all  assistance  from  Maude,  who  followed  with  a  look  of  amuse- 
m^it. 

"  I  would  not  let  her  help  me,  you  know,"  said  she,  as  she  placed  her 
heary  burden  upon  the  table,  "because  it  might  tire  her/' 

"  I  should  think  it  might  tire  you  more,  little  one,  observed  I,  laughing." 

•*  Oh,  but  you  know,  she  is  so  very  new,"  replied  the  child,  apologetically, 
"  that  I  thought  perhaps  it  would  not  be  right  to  use  her  for  anything." 

We  sat  down  to  our  banquet  Such  a  merry  meall  Such  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  last  six  months  for  me;  (to  the  last — nobody  knows  how 
long -^ for  Maude!)  The  unaccustomed  mirth  rather  silenced  us,  and 
made  Maude  wonderfully  shy ;  but  the  mother  and  child  chatted  so  inces- 
santly that  this  was  scarcely  noticed.  They  made  perpetual  appeals  to  each 
other;  there  was  a  constant  running  chorus  of  "Wasn't  it,  May?"  and 
"Isn't  it,  mamma?"  through  the  whole  of  their  conversation,  which  was 
ostensibly  addressed  to  us,  and  in  the  course  of  which  we  learned  all  the 
particulars  of  their  coming  down  to  Clytha,  and  of  the  following  three 
weeks,  accompanied  by  no  small  amount  of  information  about  their  pre- 
ceding lives  and  adventures. 

I  was  just  going  to  take  advantage  of  a  little  interval,  and  to  announce 
that  we  must  go  home,  when  a  clear,  loud  voice  rang  through  the  garden, 
"May I  May!  Not  Little  May — Old  May!"  Up  sprang  Mrs.  Seyton, 
with  a  bludi  and  a  sparkle ;  "  There 's  Frederick! "  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
ran  oK     "  Don't  come,  darling ;  I  '11  bring  him  in  a  moment." 

The  child  was  on  her  feet,  looking  as  rapturous  as  the  mother,  but  she  sat 
down  again  obediently  and  waited,  though  I  could  see  that  every  fibre  of 
her  small  body  was  quivering  with  impatience. 

"  Has  papa  been  away  long?  "  asked  Maude,  caressing  her. 

"  Oh  I  80  long,"  she  replied.  **  Ever  since  seven  o'clock  this  morning  I " 
Maude  looked  at  me  in  silent  wonder.  Then,  after  a  pause,  she  said  in  a 
low  voice,  •*  Do  you  suppose  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  every  day  ?  " 

"This  sort  of  welcome?"  returned  L  "Well — don't  you  think  .'t 
must  make  life  very  pleasant  and  bright  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me  as  if  it  must  be  such  a  trouble  to  get  it  up  so  often," 
answered  Maude,  with  an  odd,  half-satirical,  half-melancholy  look,  and  a 
ngh  of  weariness. 

"  But  suppose  it  comes  by  nature?  "  suggested  I. 

It  certainly  came  by  nature  to  Little  May,  who,  with  all  her  obedience, 
was  perfectly  unable  to  keep  herself  stationery  in  the  same  place.    She 
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had  stoka  to  the  door,  and  was  holding  by  it,  twisting  herself  round  the 
edge»  and  peeping  as  far  round  as  she  could,  that  she  might  be  sure  to  get 
the  first  possible  glimpse  of  the  new  comer.  He  appeared,  and,  with  a 
shout  of  glee  and  triumph,  she  rushed  out  to  him,  clasping  him  so  tightly, 
that  she  effectually  prevented  his  advance  for  a  minute. 

I  glanced  at  Maude.  She  was  sitting  with  her  head  bent  down,  as  if 
she  was  either  ashamed  or  afraid  to  look  at  this  little  family  scene.  But 
all  the  sarcasm  had  vanished  from  her  face ;  her  eyes  were  dim  and  sofb, 
and  there  was  in  them  an  indescribable  earnestness  of  contemplation  as  if 
she  were  looking,  not  at  the  reality,  but  at  some  inward  picture  familiar  to 
her  imagination. 

Colonel  Seyton  came  forward  to  be  introduced.  His  manner  was  perfectly 
polite,  but  I  did  not  feel  a  moment's  doubt  that  in  his  heart  he  would  much 
rather  have  come  home  to  enjoy  himself  with  his  two  Mays,  uninterrupted 
by  necessary  civilities  to  two  strangers.  So,  likewise,  I  thought  that,  feel- 
ing such  civilities  to  be  necessary,  he  would  have  preferred  to  offer  them 
without  a  child  hanging  round  his  waist,  and  a  wife  clasping  his  arm  with 
demonstrative  closeness.  But  he  endured  both  these  inconveniences  like 
a  man,  and  I  felt  certain  that  the  two  Mays  had  their  way  with  him,  even 
if  they  required  the  sacrifice  of  his  natural  tastes  and  peculiarities. 

He  was  a  small,  spare,  soldierly-looking  man,  at  least  twenty  years  older 
than  his  wife.  His  face  was  not  handsome,  but  full  of  intelligence,  with 
remarkably  quick  piercing  eyes,  and  a  most  winning  smile ;  he  had  a  look 
of  recent  ill-health,  but  so  much  animation  that  one  could  not  but  fancy 
that  the  ailments  were  only  temporary ;  his  beard  and  moustachios  were 
streaked  with  gray,  and  his  forehead  slightly  bald.  "A  pleasant-looking, 
inconspicuous,  middle-aged  gentleman,*'  thought  I  to  myself;  then  reading 
the  language  of  his  wife's  appealing  face,  I  corrected  my  estimate,  and 
added,  "  Oh  no!  A  hero  —  a  genius!  " 

He  acceded  to  the  proposal  that  he  and  his  Mays  should  escort  us  part 
of  the  way  home,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  in  the  least  being  kept  wait* 
ing  for  his  dinner,  though  he  had  been  out  shooting  so  many>  hours.  I 
thought  there  really  was  something  almost  divine  in  this  trait  Old  May 
thought  so  too.  She  petted  him,  and  pitied  him,  and  apologized  to  him, 
and  lamented  over  him,  and  admired  him,  and  whispered  to  me  that  '*  there 
never  was  anybody  who  could  fast  so  long  without  minding  it,  as  Frederick ; 
*-he  was  not  like  men  in  general;  he  did  not  care  about  eating."  And, 
therefore,  she  did  what  she  wanted,  and  I  suspected  that  he  was  so  accus- 
tomed to  do  what  she  wanted,  that  they  were  both  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
fact.  I  saw  his  look  of  astonished  admiration  at  Maude,  and  hoped  that 
the  privilege  of  contemplating  her  at  his  leisure  during  the  walk  might  be 
some  little  compensation  for  his  sacrifice.  I  rather  wondered  whether  his 
admiration  of  beauty  was  always  so  keen  and  so  apparent,  and  whether  Old 
May  quite  liked  it.     I  believe  her  security  was  absolute  and  well-founded. 
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that  whatever  might  be  the  charm  of  other  faces,  there  was  something  in 
hers  that  was  better  to  him. 

We  had  a  pleasant  walk,  and  did  not  part  company  till  we  reached  the 
height  aboTC  the  waterfall.  Colonel  Scjton  told  me  that  he  haa  made  Mr. 
Langley's  acquaintance  at  Kio  many  years  before. 

*'I  remember  his  first  wife,"  said  he;  "a  beautiful  woman,  and  vciy  like 
her  daughter.'* 

"  The  first  Mrs.  Langley  was  a  widow,  was  she  not?  "  inquired  I. 

"Yes — a  widow.  Her  husband  was  a  man  of  enormous  wealth;  he 
was  killed  by  some  accident  — I  foiget  what — only  two  or  three  months 
after  their  marriage.  She  had  one  child  —  posthumous  —  still  quife  an 
in&jii  when  she  married  again.  I  remember  what  a  sensation  it  created ; 
people  said  it  was  not  fair  that  one  woman  should  make  two  splendid 
matches  in  two  years,  and  be  such  a- beauty  herself  besides.'* 

**  I  suppose  her  triumphs  did  not  last  very  long/*  said  L 

**  No  —  she  died  within  a  twelvemonth  of  her  second  marriage,  leaving 
this  one  child.     Is  the  elder  daughter  living?  *' 

••  I  really  don't  know,"  replied  I.  My  connection  with  the  family  is  very 
recent,  and  I  never  heard  of  the  first  marriage  till  the  other  day.'* 

"  Then  you  can't  tell  me  the  name  ?  It  is  very  odd  that  it  has  escaped 
me.  I  have  been  trying  to  remember  it  over  since  I  discovered  who  our 
neighbors  at  Pare  Bhaiader  were.  Well,  I  hope  we  shall  improve  our 
acquaintance.  Mrs.  Seyton  is  a  good  deal  alone,  and  it  will  be  really  a 
charity  if  you  will  sometimes  walk  over  to  Clytha,  or  allow  her  to  come 
to  you." 

"  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  us  both,"  said  I,  cordially,  *'  and  I  will  write 
to  Mr.  Langley  to-morrow  for  permission.  I  am  only  the  governess,  and  a 
very  strict  rule  has  been  prescribed  to  me,  which  I  have  no  doubt  that  X 
shall  be  allowed  to  break  in  this  instance." 

He  caught  my  meaning  in  a  moment,  and  was  too  well-bred  to  express  in 
words  the  surprise  which  he  looked.  I  suspected  that  he  would  have  borne 
a  prohibition  from  Mr.  Langley  with  perfect  resignation.  A  little  silence 
ensued,  during  which  I  saw  that  he  was  watching  his  wife's  bright  face,  as 
she  eagerly  prattled  to  Maude ;  almost  caressing  her  with  her  pretty  ani 
mated  gestures.  Then  be  turned  to  me,  and  said,  *'  If  you  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  give  me  Mr.  Langley's  address,  I  will  write  to  him  myself." 

I  gave  it,  and  silently  decided  that  Colonel  Seyton  was  the  best  husband, 
in  the  world. 
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Thb  next  morning,  wliile  I  was  mediating  upon  Oolonel  ^ejtxm^B  t 
monications,  and  arriying  at  certain  self-eyident  ooncloolons,  which  seem^ 
to  me  to  explain  Maude's  mysteries  and  blunders,  the  post  arrived.  For 
the  first  time  it  brought  a  separate  letter  for  Maude.  Bather  a  suspicious- 
looking  letter,  I  thought;  tmmistakably  foreign  paper  and  handwritipg: 
and  a  London  post-mark.  I  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  send  it  to  Mr 
-^or  rather  to  Mrs.  —  Langley,  according  to  mv  agreement,  but  I  deter 
mined  to  tell  Maude  what  I  was  about  to  do,  and  why.  I  thought  thii 
would  be  in  accordance  with  our  compact  to  be  honest  and  true  to  eac) 
other,  and  that  it  might  form  a  good  starting-point  for  the  confidential  con 
versation  which  I  was  now  anxious  to  obtain. 

When  I  began  the  subject  she  was  greatly  agitated  in  a  moment  Sh^ 
started  up  and  came  to  me,  entreating  to  be  allowed  to  look  at  the  envelope 
She  was  trembling,  and  every  particle  of  color  had  forsaken  her  cheeks  and 
lips.  I  could  not  refuse  her,  though  I  began  to  fear  that  I  was  judging 
unwisely.     The  direction  was  curiously  written,  thus— 


To  Mademoudle 

Maude  Lomghy^ 
Pare  RhaiadsTt 


(Bere  foUotoed  the 
o/th6pott4 


sjMMMown.] 


The  ink  was  of  a  deep  violet  color.  Maude  gave  but  a  glance,  and 
withdrew  with  a  scarlet  blush.  I  noticed,  while  I  was  writing  my  letter— 
an  operation  which  could  not  be  deferred,  because  I  had  to  ask  instructiona 
relative  to  our  new  acquaintances —  that  she  seemed  quite  incapable  of 
occupying  herself.  She  had  fallen  into  one  of  the  old  attitudes,  listless, 
motionless,  absorbed.  But  there  was  not  a  trace  of  the  old  expression.  I 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  look  of  deep,  ardent  delight  which  I  read  in 
her  eyes,  or  the  flush  of  hope  which  fixed  itself  upon  her  cheeka  As  she 
sat  with  clasped  hands  and  steadfast  gaxe,  never  swerving  from  its  forward 
intentncss,  I  thought  that  she  might  have  been  painted,  with  the  motto 
<*  Expectation,"  and  I  could  not  help  remembering,  with  vivid  thankfulneaa. 
how  di£ferent  a  picture  I  had«  watched  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
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We  went  to  our  books  as  usual.  Somehow,  I  was  afraid  of  tottching  on 
ttke  subject  of  the  letter,  so  I  began  with  Colonel  Seyton.  "  Do  you  know/' 
said  I,  "  Colonel  Seyton  remembers  your  mother  ?  "   . 

••  Ah  I  Mrs.  Seyton  told  mo  so." 

*'I  suppose,  Maude,  it^was  at  Rio  that  you  passed  your  childhood?" 

'*  No,"  she  replied,  *'  I  was  in  an  estancia  near  Monteyideo.  I  was  taken 
care  of  by  my  aunt — my  mother's  sister." 

••  Was  it  a  happy  time?  "  asked  I. 

••  Oh  I "  she  cried,  with  a  kind  of  sob,  **  was  it  ?  I  wish  you  could  know. 
Look/'  she  continued,  taking  my  two  hands  in  hers  and  stooping  to  gaze 
into  my  eyes,  "  understand,  —  I  will  tell  you  what  it  was  I "  She  paused, 
then  dropped  my  hands  with  a  sudden  change  of  expression  and  turned 
away.     **  There,  don't  ask  me  about  it ;  I  can't" 

'*  I  want  so  much  to  hear  something  about  those  days,"  said  I,  entreat- 
ingly. 

•*  Well,  I  will  tell  you  a  little,"  she  answered.  **  My  aunt  married  an 
Italian,  —  one  of  the  famous  Italian  Legion  which  defended  Montevideo,  — 
you  know,  of  course."  (I  was  ashamed  to  let  her  see  that  I  knew  nothing 
about  it).  "  Well;  when  he  went  back  to  Italy  two  or  three  years  after- 
wardsy  with  Garibaldi,  she  was  left  behind.  She  was  to  follow  when  all 
should  be  over,  and  Italy  free  and  safe.  Several  other  wives  and  children 
were  left.  My  aunt  was  taking  care  of  me,  and  of  my  sister.  My  mother 
was  dead.  Mr.  Langley  was  busy  worshipping  money,  and  was  very  glad 
to  get  rid  of  the  two  babies.  I  think  he  forgot  us.  When  he  remembered 
us  and  wanted  to  take  us  back, — that  was  after  he  married  again,  and 
found  out  how  rich  I  should  be,  —  we  were  gone ;  my  aunt  had  brought  us 
to  Italy.  And  when  he  found  us  at  last,  oh !  it  was  all  changed.  My  aunt 
was  dead ;  we  were  living  with  poor  people,  quite  poor,  but  so  kind,  who 
had'^&ken  us  out  of  love  and  pity,  — and  my  sister  was  dying." 

•*  That  was  your  eldest  sister,"  observed  I. 

•*  How  can  you  say  so,"  exclaimed  she,  indignantly,  *'  when  you  know  it 
wasn't?  That  is  what  Mr.  Langley  wants  to  make  out  He  found  me  so 
ignorant  and  so  wild,  not  even  knowing  years  and  days,  never  having  been 
taught  at  all,  he  fancied  he  could  make  me  believe  anything.  But  I  know 
quite  well  I  was  the  eldest  I  know  all  about  it  I  don't  understand  the 
businessr  part  of  it,  but  I  know  my  grandfather  was  dead,  and  Mr.  Langley 
had  got  all  my  mother's  fortune ;  he  did  not  know  how  much  it  would  be 
till  it  came,  and  he  wanted  it  all  for  his  shop,  what  he  calls  commerce.  I 
am  sure  he  is  welcome  to  it  But  nothing  will  make  him  believe  that  v>€ 
do  not  want  it,  and  so  we  are  made  miserable  for  a  little  while." 

**  TTe?"  said  I,  inquiringly. 

She  covered  her  glowing  face  with  her  hands  for  a  moment,  then  with 
drew  them  and  confronted  me  with  an  expression  at  once  proud,  ashamed, 
and  defying,  which  I  despair  of  representing  by  description.  ''  Tes,"  she 
■ud;  "wel  Macoo  and  11"  and  then  hid  her  face  a^^. 
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"Am  I  disturbing  you?"  asked  a  gay  voice,  as  Mrs.  Seyton  and  hei 
little  girl  danced  in  at  the  window. 

*•  Ob,  yes,  I  see  I  am  I "  sbe  added,  stopping  short  as  we  rose  to  welcome 
her.  '*  Please  send  me  away  if  I  am  inconvenient  Colonel  Seyton  is  gone 
off  for  the  whole  day  with  a  new  gamekeeper ;  and  May  and  I  felt  so  soli- 
tary, that  we  thought  we  would  come  and  inflict  ourselves  upon  you.  But 
fray  don't  keep  us  unless  you  quite  like  it 

Nothing  could  be  prettier  than  her  coaxing  manner  as  she  made  this  little 
speech,  and  of  course  she  gained  her  point.  I  felt,  as  I  had  felt  the  day 
before,  that  she  was  a  person  who  always  did  gain  her  points  with  every- 
body,  beginning  from  her  husband.  Those  prosperous  and  triumphant  ones 
of  the  earth  always  kindle  within  me  a  slight  sluggish  fire  of  opposition.  I 
do  not  wish  to  baffle  them  myself,  perhaps  because  I  secretly  know  that  the 
attempt  would  be  hopeless ;  but  a  feeling  smoulders  in  my  soul  that  to  see 
them  baffled  by  others  would  not  break  my  heart  It  is  purely  theoretical, 
however.  I  think  that  I  should  in  reality  be  very  sorry  to  see  a  look  of 
mortification  on  that  cloudless  young  face,  and  should  try  earnestly  to  clear 
it  away,  even  if  I  thought  that  it  was  not  there  without  good  reason.  In 
fact,  it  requires  nothing  but  an  interval  in  the  continuity  of  triumph  to 
make  me  wish  that  the  course  should  be  resumed. 

The  afternoon  was  of  course  wasted,  but  we  made  considerable  progress 
in  our  intimacy  with  the  two  Mays,  and  liked  all  that  we  saw.  The  child's 
nature  was  evidently  much  deeper  than  the  mother's,  but  the  mother  was  a 
pretty  and  pleasant  flower  for  an  old  soldier  to  wear  in  his  bosom,  and  I 
nave  no  doubt  that  she  supplied  his  life  with  all  that  it  needed.  She  was 
evidently  as  proud  of  him  and  as  fond  of  him,  as  it  was  possible  for  a 
woman  to  be.  Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  her  prattle,  which  was  all 
about  people  and  events,  with  never  a  word  about  things  or  thoughts,  I 
caught  myself  wondering  what  kind  of  a  companion  she  would  be  ten  years 
hence.  But  I  remembered  that  by  that  time  she  would  be  endeared  by  ten 
years  more  of  habitual  petting,  and  would  assuredly  be  just  so  much  more 
indispensable  and  beloved  than  she  was  now.  I  fancied  that  by  that  time 
the  child  might  be  a  friend  while  the  wife  was  still  a  pet,  and  I  did  not 
cease  unwinding  this  unreal  skein  of  thoughts  and  fancies  till  I  caught 
myself  saying  inwardly,  **  How  much  he  will  miss  little  May  when  she 
marries! "  and  then  I  stopped  short,  laughing  at  myself. 

We  agreed  to  walk  home  together  in  the  evening,  but  when  the  time 
oame  Maude  pleaded  a  headache,  and  remained  behind.  The  weather  was 
bright,  clear,  and  mild,  and  I  thought  that  I  should  enjoy  my  solitary 
return,  even  though  it  might  be  delayed  till  after  sunset  We  parted  at 
«ome  little  distance  from  Glytha  House,  and  I  began  to  stroll  homewards 
enjoying  myself  quite  as  much  as  I  expected,  for  in  that  quiet  valley  there 
could  not  be  a  particle  fif  fear  to  spoil  my  pleasure.  It  was  a  thoroughfare 
to  nowhere,  and  the  few  cottagers  who  inhabited  it  were  models  of  rough 
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politeness,  and  would  not  have  annoyed  <*the  ladies'*  for  the  world.  Be« 
tween  Paro  Bhaiader  and  Cljrtha,  however,  it  was  very  rare  to  meet  even  a 
oottager  on  our  side  of  the  stream.  The  road  lay  along  the  other  bank,  and 
the  way  by  which  I  had  to  proceed  was  an  old  foot-path,  formerly  established 
aa  a  means  of  communication  between  the  two  houses,  but  so  long  disused 
as  to  be  in  many  places  scarcely  traceable.  There  was  no  fear  of  my  losing 
my  way,  however,  so  long  as  I  kept  to  the  outskirts  of  the  woods ;  it  mat- 
tered little  whether  I  was  a  few  yards  above  or  below  the  actual  line  of 
path ;  the  general  bearings  were  clear  enough,  and  I  knew  the  difficulties 
pretty  well,  and  took  care  not  to  entangle  myself  either  among  boulders  too 
big  to  be  scrambled  over  without  inconvenience,  or  furze  too  thick  to  be 
tiurcrsed  without  an  unpleasant  amount  of  pricking  and  scratching. 

I  wjs  about  half-way  home,  and  having  reached  an  open  space  at  rather 
a  higher  elevation  than  usual,  I  paused  to  delight  myself  with  the  picture 
bjtbre  I  descended  into  a  certain  hollow  filled  with  trees  and  brushwood, 
which  must  be  crossed  ere  I  could  again  come  out  into  the  open  country. 
The  picture  was  worth  looking  at  A  belt  of  red  light — the  last  trophy  of 
a  superb  winter  sunset  —  was  still  visible  over  the  curved  and  changeable 
outline  of  the  hills  at  one  side  of  my  way.  For  a  considerable  space  it  was 
crossed  by  a  long  wavy  line  of  fir-trees  which  crested  one  of  the  lowest  of 
these  hills.  Everybody  knows  how  beautiful  a  thing  is  a  line  of  fir-trees 
with  the  ruins  of  sunset  behind  it ;  and  no  one  will  wonder  that  I  lingered 
for  some  time  tracing  the  contours  of  purple  stem  and  swart  foliage,  aud 
pausing  over  the  bright  spaces  here  and  there,  where  a  leaf  or  a  spray  was 
cut  80  sharply  against  its  background  of  pale  fire,  that  I  could  have  painted 
its  portrait,  even  from  my  present  distance.  From  this  sight,  which  I  was 
leaving  behind,  I  turned  to  look  upon  the  valley  before  me ;  the  moon  was 
well  up,  and  a  long  sweep  of  hill,  wood,  rock,  and  water,  was  visible  under 
its  lovely  light  Not  a  sound  but  the  soft  trickle  of  the  stream,  continuous, 
but  with  just  so  much  of  variety  in  its  pleasant  murmur  that  you  could 
have  told  with  shut  eyes  that  it  was  the  music  of  nature,  and  not  the  whir 
of  machinery.  Not  a  movement,  not  even  the  quiver  of  a  leaf;  the  birds 
were  all  gone  to  bed,  and  no  breeze  was  astir.  I  was  looking  at  the  silver 
•ammits  of  the  low  copse  into  which  I  was  about  to  descend,  and  thinking 
that  their  motionless  leaves,  made  crystalline  by  the  moonlight,  might 
almost  be  compared  to  the  foliage  of  a  frozen  forest,  when,  to  my  surprise, 
I  saw  a  movement  amongst  them.  There  was  no  question  about  it  A 
quick  sinuous  movement  advancing  from  the  edge  of  the  stream  upwards, 
and  showing  plainly  that  some  invisible  creature  was  forcing  its  way  through 
the  thicket  and  into  the  path  below  me.  I  confess  that  my  heart  beat  faster 
than  usual.  I  did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  meeting  a  man  in  that  dim 
copse,  at  least  a  mile  from  home.  I  determined  to  ascertain,  without  show- 
ing myself,  which  way  he  was  going,  and  aU:>w  him  either  to  pass  mo  or  to 
outstrip  me,  as  the  case  might  be. 
9 
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I  drew  back  out  of  the  path  and  hid  myself  among  the  rookB»  oroalchiij^ 
down  upon  the  ground.  It  was  easy  to  do  this  so  effectoallj  that  no  one 
who  was  not  actually  looking  for  me  should  be  likely  to  find  me.  A  few 
minutes  after  I  was  thus  ensconsed,  I  saw  a  figure  come  out  of  the  dark 
tree-shadows,  and  begin  to  climb  the  hill  rapidly  towards  me.  As  he 
approached  I  felt  strangely  nervous,  and  asked  myself  what  I  should  do  if 
\  were  to  see  that  he  was  looking  for  me  —  if  he  were  to  leave  the  path  and 
eome  straight  to  the  place  where  I  was  lying  perdue  f 

He  did  not  exactly  do  this,  but  he  did  the  next  thing  to  it  He  stopped 
on  the  brow  of  the  eminence  within  a  few  feet  of  me.  His  back  was  towards 
me,  but  I  fancied  that  his  figure  was  not  unfamiliar.  I  could  not  fit  the 
remembrance  with  a  name,  but  kep^  saying  to  myself  **  Where  have  I  seen 
him  before  ?  "  While  I  was  vainly  trying  to  answer  the  question,  I  sud- 
denly perceived  that  he  was  not  alone  —  there  were  two  figures.  Where 
the  second  comer  had  been  concealed,  and  how  he  made  his  appearance,  I 
could  not  say ;  but  there  he  was  in  the  moonlight  —  a  tall,  slight,  swart- 
looking  man,  remarkably  picturesque,  and  quite  unknown  to  me.  He  threw 
his  arm  over  the  shoulder  of  the  first  with  a  caressing  movement,  and  they 
went  away  together  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  passing  close  by  my  nest  As 
they  passed,  the  features  of  the  shorter  man  were  for  a  moment  visible  to 
mc  as  he  looked  up  to  his  companion.  That  moment  sufficed  for  recognition. 
It  was  my  saucy  friend  the  fisherman.  He  looked  full  of  glee  and  eager- 
ness ;  the  other  seemed  grave  and  anxious;  they  talked  together  very 
rapidly  and  in  a  low  voice,  but  I  thought  that  they  were  not  speaking 
English.  At  any  rate,  I  did  not  succeed  in  catching  one  intelligible  word, 
though  I  heard  their  voices. 

When  they  were  out  of  sight  I  resumed  my  way.  I  hardly  knew  what 
to  think.  There  was  nothing  in  the  return  of  this  boy  which  ought  to 
awaken  suspicion  of  any  sort,  yet  I  felt  uneasy  and  full  of  conjectures.  I 
•  scolded  myself,  and  told  myself  that  the  seclusion,  and  the  constant  watch- 
ing,  and  anxiety  about  Maude,  had  made  me  foolishly  mistrustful.  Why 
should  not  this  walking  tourist,  sportsman,  pleasure- seeker  in  any  shape* 
come  back  to  the  place  where  he  had  enjoyed  himself  six  months  before  ? 
What  could  be  more  natural,  if  he  had  enjoyed  it,  than  that  he  should 
bring  a  friend,  or  that  both  should  indulge  themselves  with  a  moonlight 
ramble?  Yet  it  did  seem  strange  that  this  lonely  place  should  be  so  visited 
during  our  retirement.  And  when  I  remembered  the  cluster  of  huts  which 
formed  the  village  of  Clytha,  I  really  could  not  conceive  where  t)ie  most 
hardy  and  simple-minded  of  tourists  could  contrive  to  find  accommodation. 
"They  must  be  lodging  at  the  mill,"  thought  I,  ''there  is  not  another  house 
in  the  whole  place  that  would  hold  them."  1  resolved  to  walk  to  the  mill 
the  next  day,  and  find  out  from  its  inhabitants,  with  whom  we  were  on  good 
terms,  whether  any  strangers  were  in  the  village. 

In  the  copse  I  met  Gwythyr,  who  told  me  he  had  come  out  to  look  foi 
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me,  bocaiue  it  was  growing  so  late.  His  manner  was  perfectly  civil,  jet  it 
Bomehow  impressed  me  uncomfortably  with  the  idea  that  he  thought  that  a 
walk  so  late  and  so  solitary  was  very  decidedly  objectionable.  I  said  a  few 
words  about  the  absolute  security  of  the  valley,  and  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  night 

"Oh!  safe  enough  ma'am/'  he  rejoined,  "if  you  mean  as  to  real  danger 
— but  there 's  sometimes  strangers  or  tramps  about,  and  ladies  mostly  don't 
like  meeting  strangers  after  dark.  If  they  're  friends,  why,  you  know,  the 
case  is  different" 

The  speech  was  an  odd  one,  and  after  a  moment's  reflection  I  asked  him 
what  he  meant  by  it     As  well  try  to  hold  an  eel  as  a  Welshman  I 

"Why,  to  say  truth,  ma'am,"  answered  he,  "  I  seed  a  feller  this  morning 
throwing  a  fly  in  the  big  pool,  just  beyond  our  marches ;  and  I  thought 
if  he  should  chance  to  be  dawdling  about  to-night,  as  lie  was  n't  very  likely 
to  be  an  acquaintance  of  yours,  he  might  skcer  you." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  said  to  this,  so  I  merely  thanked  him  and  went 
in.  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  I  scarcely  know  why,  not  to  tell  Maude  any- 
thing about  my  little  adventure.  I  did  not  wait  to  light  a  candle,  but  ran 
quickly  up-stairs  into  my  bedroom,  knowing  that  the  moonlight  would  be 
pouring  in  at  the  window,  and  that  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
how  to  put  away  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  make  myself  presentable  before 
tea.  Some  one  was  in  the  room  befbre  me.  Through  the  half-open  door 
I  saw  a  lighted  candle  standing  on  the  table,  and  when  1  entered,  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  by  the  discovery  of  Irvine,  who  was  standing  before  my 
chest  of  drawers  and  apparently  amusing  herself  by  rummaging  their  con- 
tents!     . 

She  turned  with  a  start  when  she  heard  my  footstep.  In  her  hand  was 
the  identical  red  silk  handkerchief  which  had  been  thrown  in  at  the  garret- 
window  six  months  before. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  she,  with  admirable  self-possession, 
though  her  speech  was  preceded  by  a  kind  of  hysterical  murmur,  "but 
you  was  rather  late  in  selecting  and  adjusting  your  things  from  the  wash, 
and  I  thought  perhaps  it  might  be  convenient  if  I  was  to  put  them  away. 
Would  you  please  to  like  this  handkerchief  washed,  ma'am  —  it  has  rather 
a  forcible  odor  with  it" 

" Thank  you,  Irvine,"  said  I,  gravely,  taking  it  from  her;  "I  will  not 
trouble  you.     I  do  not  like  any  one  to  arrange  my  drawers  but  myself." 

"  Oh  I  of  course  not,  ma'am  —  I  hope  I  should  not  think  of  intervening 
unnecessarily.  But  there  seemed  rather  a  disturbance  among  the  linen, 
ma'am,  and  so  I  took  the  liberty  to  make  a  few  dispositions,  if  you  did  n't 
object" 

I  did  not  wait  to  hear  any  more  apologies,  but  went  down  to  Maude, 
secretly  reproaching  myself  for  not  having  locked  up  the  obnoxious  hand' 
kerchiefl 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

ONE   VIEW   OF    THB    PAST. 

I  WAB  strangely  tired  T^itli  my  twilight  walk,  and  actually  overslept  my* 
■elf  the  next  morning.  I  was  in  bed  when  the  post-bag  was  brought  to 
me.  It  was,  of  course,  too  soon  to  expect  an  answer  to  my  letter  of  inquiry, 
and  I  was  a  little  surprised  when  I  saw  Mr.  Langley's  handwriting  on  an 
envelope  directed  to  myself.  I  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  clock- 
work regularity  of  his  communications,  that  when  one  arrived  out  of  its 
due  course  I  was  quite  prepared  for  some  reason  of  special  importance.  I 
copy  the  letter. 

•*  My  dear  Miss  Derwent,  — 

**  Several  considerations  induce  me  to  think  that  it  may  be  well  now  to 
acquaint  you  with  certain  particulars  of  our  family  history,  with  which 
it  was  useless  to  trouble  you  when  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
introduced  to  you.  I  gather  from  your  letters  that  you  are  obtaining 
just  that  influence  over  your  pupil  for  which  I  hoped,  but  which  I 
scarcely  ventured  to  expect  so  soon.  You  may,  therefore,  probably  — 
and  I  trust  that  you  will  —  be  admitted  to  her  confidence.  You  may 
have  it  in  your  power  to  disabuse  her  mind  of  certain  impressions  which 
have  had  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  greatly  to  weaken 
them.  And  I  think  it  very  important  that  you  should  not  yourself  be  mis- 
led or  bewildered  by  the  statements  which  she  may  make  to  you — statements 
which  she,  poor  child,  entirely  believes  —  and  which  you  would  not  know 
how  to  answer,  unless  you  were  in  possession  of  the  facts,  though  I  have 
too  much  reliance  upon  your  judgment  to  suppose  that  you  would  receive 
them  without  question.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  say  more  than  is  actu- 
ally necessary ;  and  this  you  will  fully  understand  when  you  see  the  painful 
nature  of  some  of  the  subjects  to  which  I  shall  be  compelled  to  allude." 

When  I  came  to  this  point  in  the  letter  my  interest  was  thoroughly 
aroused.  I  rang  the  bell,  sent  for  my  breakfast,  with  a  request  to  Maude 
not  to  wait  for  me,  and  settled  myself  to  the  perusal  of  a  narrative  of  soum 
length  with  a  feeling  of  strong  curiosity. 

{Mr,  Langley*8  Letter^  continued,) 

'*  My  first  marriage  was  not  happy.  I  was  dazzled,  as  many  men  have 
bd3n,  and  will  be,  by  the  wonderful  beauty  and  grace  of  a  woman.  I  lost 
my  head  as  well  as  my  heart,  and  I  suffered  as  I  deserved,  when,  too  late 
for  reparation,  I  discovered  my  mistake.  Maude  is  in  person,  and  I  fear 
in  temperament,  very  like  her  mother,  who  was  a  young  widow  when  I 
married  her  —  with  one  infant,  posthumous,  scarcely  two  years  older  tlian 
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Maude.  I  wad  deeply  engaged  in  mercantile  transactions  and  speculations, 
and,  in  pursuing  these,  had  to  make  manj  excursions  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  leaving  my  young  wife  at  Rio.  During  the  intervals  which  I 
spent  with  her  I  became  aware  that  her  education  was  defective,  and  her 
temper  terribly  excitable  —  we  had  many  differences — and  our  reconcilia- 
tions were  neither  full  nor  satisfactory.  Doubtless  I  too  was  in  fault  1 
am  naturally  extgcant,  and  in  those  days  I  had  undergone  but  little  disci- 
pline, and  learned  but  few  lessons  in  life.  I  had  an  idea  that  any  man  can 
conquer  any  woman  by  sheer  force  of  will,  and  my  tactics  were  framed  upon 
this  supposition.  I  was  worsted.  One  day,  when  I  returned  from  a  pecu- 
liarly successful  expedition  which  had  lasted  several  weeks  —  it  was  mar- 
vellous how  uninterruptedly  success  attended  all  my  trade  speculations,  as 
if  to  compensate  for  my  domestic  failures  —  I  found  my  home  deserted. 

"There  was  plenty  of  scandal  —  when  does  it  fail?  —  but  no  charge 
capable  of  proof,  and  I  have  never  known  how  far  I  was  wronged.  My 
wife  had  gone  to  her  own  family,  taking  her  children  with  her,  and  leaving 
a  letter  for  me,  in  which  she  said  that  her  life  was  so  miserable  that  she 
had  resolved  to  bear  it  no  longer,  and  that  nothing  should  induce  her  to 
return  to  me.  I  made  no  attempt  to  shake  her  resolution.  I  was  bitterly 
angry,  and  in  my  first  heat  I  said  openly  that  she  was  not  worth  recalling, 
or  something  equivalent.  This  caused  a  quarrel  with  her  brother,  the  only 
member  of  her  family  who  was  resident  in  Rio,  and,  as  I  shall  always 
grieve  to  remember,  it  led  to  a  duel.  I  need  no^ .  perhaps,  have  confessed 
this  to  you,  but  it  seemed  scarcely  honest  to  leave  it  out  of  my  narrative. 
It  is  the  saddest  incident  of  my  life.  He  was  badly  hurt,  and  though  he 
did  not  die  of  his  wound  at  the  time,  he  never  recovered  it,  and  died  within 
the  year.  I  have  hardly,  I  think,  conveyed  to  you  an  idej^  of  the  amount 
of  my  provocation  —  indeed,  it  seems  ungenerous  to  dwell  upon  it  now. 
But  though  I  bLmed,  and  shall  ever  continue  to  blame  myself,  I  was  not 
blamed  by  those  who  knew  all  the  particulars  of  the  occurrence.  It  is  due 
to  myself  to  say  thus  much.  But  the  breach  with  my  wife  and  her  family 
was  rendered  irremediable.  The  peace  of  my  solitary  fireside  was  dearly 
purchased.  I  took  refuge  from  the  pain  of  my  thoughts  in  hard,  incessant, 
eager  labor.  As  the  first  keen  irritation  died  away,  vague  hopes  that  I 
might  some  day  reclaim  my  child,  or  even,  possibly,  my  wife  herself,  pre- 
sented themselves  from  time  to  time.  But  I  did  not  dwell  upon  them. 
The  care  of  a  young  child  would  have  been  impossible  to  me  in  the  life  I 
was  then  leading,  and  indignant  as  I  was,  I  would  not  have  compelled  tlte 
mother  to  part  from  her  little  one,  even  if  I  could. 

"My  wife's  fortune,  which  was  considerable,  had  been  all  invested  in 
the  business  in  which  I  was  engaged.  It  would  have  been  highly  inex- 
pedient to  withdraw  it.  I  offered  an  allowance  which  I  considered  equiva^ 
lent  It  was  indignantly  refused.  A  lawsuit  was  threatened,  but  it  was 
never  commenced.     It  could  only  have  been  disastrous  to  my  opponents. 
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'^When  mj  angtsr  softened,  whioh  it  did  in  process  of  time-^fT  though 
I  see  much  to  regret  and  condemn  in  mj  behavior  daring  that  unhappj 
period  of  my  life,  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  having  been  vindictive — I 
tried  to  open  direct  communication  with  my  wife,  and  failed.  I  learned 
that  she  was  at  Buenos  Ayres  with  a  married  sister  —  she  afterwards  went 
to  Montevideo.  Her  family  were  all  staunch  republicans — another  cause 
of  disunion  between  them  and  myself — her  sister  had  married  an  Italian 
refugee.  The  country  was  disturbed  and  full  of  warfare ;  communication 
became  at  first  difficult,  then  impossible ;  I  lost  sight  of  them  entirely.  It 
is  perhaps  hardly  possible  for  you  to  conceive  the  difference  of  habits  be- 
tween life  in  those  wild,  irregular,  half-civilized  regions,  and  in  secure, 
polished,  peaceable  England.  Men  accommodate  themselves  unconsciously 
to  the  modes  of  living  which  are  forced  upon  them ;  anxieties  and  uncertain- 
ties which  would  be  intolerable  at  one  place  and  time  become  natural  at 
another.  It  is  a  law  of  our  being,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  A 
bomb  bursting  in  the  midst  of  a  fashionable  London  dinner  party  would 
not  do  more  mischief  than  one  of  the  numbers  which  used  to  \)\iist  daily 
within  the  walls  of  Lucknow,  but  it  would  assuredly  produce  a  far  more 
appalling  impression. 

'*  It  was  not  till  1856,  that  I  was  able  to  make  an  expedition  in  person  in 
search  of  my  child.  My  wife  had  been  dead  some  yeara  I  was  married 
again,  and  I  now  knew  what  domestic  happiness  was.  The  present  Mrs. 
Langley,  who  was  acquainted  with  my  unhappy  story,  often  urged  me  to 
reclaim  my  daughter  from  the  care  of  her  mother's  family,  and  I  made 
several  attempts,  but  all  in  vain.  She  had  reached  an  age  at  which  I  had 
the  right  to  demand  her,  but  I  did  not  like  to  press  my  right  The  death 
of  the  woman  I  had  once  passionately  loved  had  destroyed  all  bitterness ; 
I  felt  grateful  to  those  who  had  ministered  to  her  last  years ;  I  was  un- 
willing to  inflict  a  fresh  pang  upon  them.  I  thought  I  could  do  more  than 
express  my  readiness  and  desire  to  receive  the  child  if  they  would  restore 
Her  to  me.  When,  however,  the  time  arrived  at  which  it  became  desirable 
that  I  should  settle  in  England,  and  superintend  personally  certain  new 
investments  of  the  large  fortune  which  I  had  gradually  realized,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  a  last  effort,  and  I  went  to  Montevideo  myself. 

"I  need  not  trouble  you  with  the  details  of  my  difficulties  in  tracing  those 
of  whom  I  was  in  search.  I  will  only  give  you  the  results.  I  found  that 
my  wife  had  died  at  a  country  farm-house  belonging  to  her  brother-in-law. 
some  miles  from  Montevideo.  I  sought  out  the  place ;  it  was  empty,  f 
ascertained,  from  the  person  in  charge  of  it,  that  its  late  tenants  had  left 
South  America  for  Italy  some  months  before.  A  wild-looking  place  it  was 
for  the  home  of  a  young  English  lady,  and  strange  enough  were  tb  t  par- 
ticulars which  I  gathered  of  my  daughter's  childhood.  Eossetti,  my  wife's 
brother-in-law,  was  one  of  Garibaldi's  desperadoes,  and  had  followed  his 
master  t)  Italy  in  1847,  when  the  first  Roman  revolution  broke  out.     His 
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son,  a  mere  child  tben,  was  badly  wounded  at  the  defence  of  Montevideo  r 
he  remained  behind  with  his  mother  and  the  two  little  girl&  Here  and 
thus,  Maude  grew  up,  tending  horses  and  cattle,  the  chief  riches  of  the 
coantrj,  like  a  common  farm-servant ;  fetching  and  carrying,  spinning  and 
digging,  or  paddling  about  in  a  boat  on  one  of  the  lagunes  not  far  from 
the  house,  when  Maroo  Bossetti  was  well  enough  to  take  charge  of  her. 
She  may  have  learned  her  letters — she  certainly  learned  nothing  more  — 
except  to  catch,  saddle,  and  mount  a  half-tamed  horse  of  the  prairies  with- 
out assistance,  and  scour  away  for  miles  when  she  had  nothing  better  to 
Jo.  The  principles  which  she  imbibed  from  her  young  scamp  of  a  cousin, 
or  from  the  occasional  guests  who  asked  hospitality,  or  fugitives  who  sought 
ooDcealment,  at  the  farm-house,  were  such  as  you  may  imagine.  She  learned 
to  despise  authority  in  every  shape,  but  never  so  completely  as  when  it  came 
to  her  backed  by  the  hated  name  of  her  father.  I  cannot  forgive  Madame 
Bossetti  for  the  manner  in  which  she  poisoned  my  child's  mind  against  me ; 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  any  amount  of  self-deception  could  excuse 
her  for  it 

**  Well*  to  shorten  a  long  stoiy,'  Bossetti*s  son  was  impatient  to  join  him, 
but  it  was  long  before  he  was  able,  and  when  he  had  quite  recovered  his 
strength,  his  father  reappeared  at  Montevideo.  The  Italian  revolution  had 
failed,  at  least  as  far  as  their  hopes  were  concerned,  for  they  are  Sicilians. 
After  a  time,  however,  storms  began  to  brew  again,  and  the  unquiet  spirits 
determined  to  be  ready  for  the  next  outbreak  So  they  all  went  back  to 
Italy  together,  travelling  under  an  alias,  like  disguised  princes,  for  the 
name  of  Bossetti  was  proscribed.  I  could  not  learn  what  name  they  adopt- 
ed, nor  to  what  part  of  Italy  they  betook  themselves.  The  chief  part  of 
my  information  was  obtained  at  the  farm-house  itself;  for  when  I  began  to 
make  inquiries  in  Montevideo  I  encountered  everywhere  the  closest  reserve. 
In  oneor  two  instances  I  have  since  discovered  that  I  was  misled  by  purposely 
&lse  information.  Lying  and  plotting  are  the  curses  of  revolutionary  so- 
ciety ;  they  become  second  nature,  and  a  man  will  tell  you  a  lie  for  mere 
practice,  lest  he  should  make  a  mistake  and  relapse  into  the  bad  habit  of 
truth-telling. 

"  As  soon  as  I  could  make  time  after  my  return  to  England  I  went  in 
search  of  my  lost  sheep.  I  fancied  that  I  had  traced  them  to  Sicily  (you 
remember  seeing  some  of  the  sketches  with  which  I  amused  myself  during 
my  wanderings  ?)  but  it  was  a  false  scent  My  first  voyage  of  inquiry  was 
fruitless;  it  is  little  more  than  a  year  since  I  found  them  and  brought 
Maude  home.  The  aunt  was  dead;  the  children  were  living  with  some 
peasants,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Bossetti  family.  Old  Bossetti  was 
dead  also :  Marco,  the  son  whom  I  mentioned  to  you  before,  considered  him- 
self the  guardian  of  the  two  girls,  and  disposed  of  them  at  his  pleasure. 
Luckily,  he  was  away  when  I  lighted  upon  them ;  he  was  helping  his  chief 
to  organize  Chasseurs  des  Alpes  for  the  last  campaign.    He  is  a  mere  6rayo, 
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wiih  the  morals  and  e.iucation  of  a  pirate ;  he  would  have  used  his  stiletto 
without  scruple  if  I  had  given  him  a  chance.  I  had  little  difficulty  in 
getting  possession  of  my  daughter.  I  knew  something  of  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  I  had  really  run  down  my 
game,  I  armed  myself  with  the  necessary  authority  before  I  showed  my 
face.  Hesistance  was  useless.  I  would  gladly  have  brought  the  elder  girl 
away  with  me,  for  her  own  sake,  though  I  could  not  have  established  a  legal 
claim  upon  her,  but  the  poor  child  was  dangerously  ill  of  fever,  and  died 
the  day  after  my  departure. 

**  Since  then  I  have  had  nothing  but  trouble  and  difficulty  with  Maude, 
but  I  have  felt,  as  I  am  sure  you  feel,  that  there  can  be  no  bounds  to  the 
indulgence  with  which  one  ought  to  judge  a  creature  whose  early  years 
have  been  so  handled.     In  spite  of  my  utmost  vigilance,  her  cousin  oon- 
trived  for  a  time  to  keep  up  intercourse  with  her.     I  felt  that  this  mtut  be 
stopped  at  all  hazards,  and  I  have  succeeded,  I  believe,  in  stopping  it     I 
must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  he  claimed  her  in  a  most  insolent  lettei*, 
calling  her  his  ward,  and  demanding  that  she  should  be  given  up  to  hinu 
His  audacity  fairly  puzzled  me  at  first,  till  I  discovered  the  stratagem  to 
which  he  has  had  recourse,  and  which  certainly  is  ingenious.     He  affirms 
that  it  was  the  younger  girl  who  died,  and  that  Maude  is  my  wife's  daughter 
by  her  first  marriage,  and  he  claims  her,  not  only  as  next  of  kin,  but  by 
virtue  of  a  clause  in  her  grandfather's  will,  which  names  him  as  trustee 
and  guardian  to  Lucia,  the  elder  girL     A  considerable  sum  of  money  was 
left  to  be  divided  between  the  two  children,  or  to  come  entire  to  the  sur- 
vivor.   This  is,  of  course,  Marco's  object.    Whether  he  has  really  persuaded 
poor  Maude  out  of  her  own  identity  I  cannot  tell ;  pertinacity  and  untruth- 
fulness are  two  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  half-savage  life,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  she  will  adhere  to  his  statement,  though  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
suppose,  even  with  her  bewildered  and  undeveloped  mind,  that  she  Believes 
it.     At  first  I  thought  she  was  in  love  with  him ;  a  ruffian  may  pass  for  a 
hero  to  a  girl  like  her,  if  only  he  softens  his  voice  and  hides  his  revolver ; 
and  as  the  acquaintance  is  of  long  date,  I  thought  I  might  possibly  have  a 
real  attachment  to  contend  against.     But  though  I  am  no  great  proficient 
in  reading  the  hearts  of  young  ladies,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  I  have  read 
Maude's  enough  to  know  that  there  is  no  special  danger  to  it  from  Rossetti. 
Her  passions  are  for  liberty  and  admiration,  and  she  is  to  be  won  by  any 
man  who  will  gratify  them.     The  poor  child  does  not  understand  herself, 
but  you  could  not  be  ten  minutes  in  the  room  with  her  and  any  man  who 
should  make  his  admiration  apparent,  without  understanding  her.     I  hope 
that  she  will  be  safely  and  happily  married  before  Bossetti  renews  his 
attempts.     I  have  made  arrangements  with  this  view,  and  I  am  sure  of 
success  unless  anything  very  untoward  intervener      In  the  hands  of  a 
judicious,  kind,  well-principled  man,  the  work  which  you  have  so  well 
begun  will  be  finished,  and  I  confidently  expect  to  see  this  poor  misgoidod 
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girl  a  happy  and  respectable  wife  and  mother.  I  am  sure  there  is  good 
material  in  her.  Seclusion,  and  your  kind  and  wise  training,  have  given 
Ler  time  and  opportunity  Tor  improvement ;  irritation  has  subsided ;  better 
thoughts  have  arisen.  I  have  studied  her  deeply,  and  I  am  sure  that  in 
her  present  state  a  month's  courtship  will  make  her  think  herself  the  hap- 
piest of  created  beings,  only  we  must  be  careful  not  to  alarm  her,  and  above 
all  not  to  let  her  suspect  that  her  lover  is  my  choice.  Business  has  sum- 
moned me  away  for  a  few  days,  but  I  hope  shortly  to  make  my  appearance 
at  Pare  Bhaiader  with  a  very  acceptable  companion ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  second  me  in  my  endeavors  to  secure  Maude's  happiness.  I  am 
ashamed  of  the  length  of  this  letter,  but  I  think  that  I  could  not  really 
have  explained  the  position  of  a£^irs  to  you  in  fewer  word&  I  will  only 
add,  that  I  am  most  sincerely  yours, 

''EVEBARD   LaNGLBT." 

I  read  the  letter  twice,  and  then  Baid  to  myself,  '*  The  case  is  clear,  and 
my  duty  also  is  clear."  I  said  this  to  myself  deliberately  and  with  a  will ; 
it  was  not  the  spontaneous  decision  of  my  heart.  Great  uneasiness,  haunt- 
ing, and  extravagant  doubts,  strong  inclinations  to  sympathize  with  what 
reason  and  judgment  told  me  was  the  wrong  side,  perplexed  me.  I  would 
not  allow  myself  to  listen  to  them.  Sympathy  with  Maude  is  not,  however, 
forbidden  to  me ;  and  when  I  saw  how  tenderly  and  considerately  her  father 
wrote  of  her,  1  felt  that  I  should  wrong  him  deeply  w6rc  I  to  doubt  his 
sympathy.  I  went  through  the  narrative  of  his  letter,  noting  the  incidents 
only  as  bare  facts,  and  considering  how  easily  they  might  be  presented  to 
Maude  in  the  darkest  and  most  repulsive  colors.  A  wife  'so  miserable  that 
she  forsook  her  husband,  not  moved  by  guilty  passion,  but  in  order  to  take 
refuge  with  her  own  family ;  a  murderous  duel ;  a  fortune  retained  on  ques- 
tionable grounds ;  a  child  abandoned,  and  only  reclaimed  (so  it  might  have 
been  represented  to  Maude)  when  money  was  to  be  made  by  her ;  manage* 
ment  by  a  system  of  intrigue  and  manceuvre,  which  was  devised  in  order 
to  lead  up  to  a  marriage  planned  without  reference  to  the  feeling  of  the 
parties  concerned  —  this  was  one  aspect  of  the  history.  And  when  I  had 
brought  this  aspect  well  before  my  mind,  1  could  not  but  own  that  it  was 
exceedingly  uncomfortable  and  suspicious.  I  set  myself,  however,  to  bal- 
ance it  by  a  fair  counter-statement  A  marriage,  the  work  of  youthful 
passion,  resulting  in  bitter  disappointment;  a  deserted  husband,  wronged 
more  deeply  than  he  cared  to  inquire  ;  outraged,  wounded,  yet  after  a  time 
of  natural  anger  ready  to  forgive,  and  baffled  in  all  his  efforts  to  reclaim 
his  wife ;  a  generous  offer  rejectei  with  scorn ;  a  father  robbed  of  his  child 
for  years,  and  recovering  her  only  to  find  that  her  heart  had  been  poisoned 
against  him  —  surely,  Mr.  Langley  was  indeed  a  man  to  be  pitied.  Who 
could  wonder,  moreover,  that  a  wealthy,  civilized,  polished  English  gentle- 
man was  ready  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  save  Ins  daughter  from  beoom' 
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ing  the  prey  of  a  reckless  foreign  adventarer — a  man  ''witK  the  morals 
and  education  of  a  pirate?  "  It  was  perhaps  natural  that  an  early  marriage 
should  suggest  itself  to  him  as  the  best  means  of  saving  her,  and  if  he  had 
read  Maude's  temperament  correctly  he  was  probably  in  the  right 

In  both  narratives  there  remained  the  difficult  question  of  identity  — 
which  was  which  of  the  two  sisters.  This  puzzled  me.  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  look  upon  either  party  as  deceived  or  deceiver.  I  could  not  un- 
derstand it  To  attribute  fraud  to  Mr.  Langley  here  was  of  course  to  pro- 
nounce him  in  a  word  the  blackest  of  villains.  Six  months'  intimacy  with 
Maude  led  me  to  think  her,  with  all  her  faults,  quite  incapable  of  deliberate 
deception.  Yet  I  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  that  either  she  or  Mr. 
Langley  should  in  this  case  assert  a  falsehood,  believing  it  to  be  true.  No 
amount  of  thinking  brought  me  to  a  clearer  view  of  the  matter.  I  was 
obliged  to  put  it  aside  and  reserve  my  judgment.  But  it  would  not  be  put 
aside,  and  my  judgment  refused  to  reserve  itself.  The  question  was  con- 
stantly thrusting  itself  before  me,  and  I  found  myself  constantly  engaged 
in  passing  opposite  sentences.  Unprofitable  and  harassing  employment  I 
The  two  views  presented  by  Mr.  Langley's  letter  seemed  really  to  persecute 
me.  I  was  quite  glad  to  escape  from  the  solitude  of  my  room,  and  to  divert, 
or  laiher,  perhaps,  to  develop,  my  thoughts  by  a  walk  with  Maude. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ANOTHER   VIEW. 


**  Maudb,"  said  I,  as  we  walked  to  the  mill  together,  "  what  was  the 
name  of  your  sister,  I  mean  the  sister  who  died  in  Italy  ?  " 

"I  believe  her  real  name  was  Gertrude,"  replied  she,  *'but  she  was 
always  called  Lilia." 

I  looked  my  surprise.     Maude  explained. 

"My  real  name,  you  know,  is  Lucia,  but  I  have  always  been  called 
Maude,  and  I  should  hardly  know  myself  under  my  real  name.  We  have 
been  hiding  ever  since  I  can  remember  anything,  and  we  always  went  by 
feigned  namc&" 

"  But  why  by  feigned  names  before  you  went  to  Italy  ?  " 

*' Because  my  mother  and  my  aunt  were  so  afraid  that  Mr.  Langley  would 
trace  us.  They  had  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  devices.  I  have  been  told  that 
when  we  were  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Gertrude  and  I  were  quite  little,  we 
were  dressed  like  boys,  and  we  passed  for  the  children  of  my  aunt  BosaettL 
Bat  this  is  too  far  off  for  me  to  remember." 
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**  It  fleems  strunge  that  they  should  call  yoa  by  an  English  name/*  ob- 
lerved  L 

**  It  was  my  annt's  name/'  she  replied ;  "  my  aunt  and  my  mother  were 
English,  though  one  married  a  Portuguese,  and  the  other  an  Italian.  I  am 
glad  that  I  have  English  blood  in  me,  Miss  Derwent" 

**  Was  it  a  great  grief  when  your  sister  died  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  think  of  it  * "  she  replied,  clasping  her  hands  together  in  her  ex- 
pressive way ;  **  don't  speak  of  it  I  Never  once  parted  till  then — and  then 
— you  know,  you  know  I  —  not  even  suffered  to  see  her  die  I " 

*•  Was  she  like  you?  "  Be  it  noted  that  I  felt  myself  hard  of  heart  for 
persisting  in  tliis  conversation,  yet  I  was  so  anxious  to  draw  Maude  out  on 
the  subject,  that  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  desist 

*'They  said  we  might  pass  for  twins,"  answered  she,  looking  on  the 
ground;  "only  she  was  prettier.  She  was  like  me  all  but  the  eyes, 
and  when  you  looked  quite  into  her  eyes  you  found  out  that  they  were  —  oh, 
so  blue  1  And  she  was  much  better  than  I  am.  She  was  always  quite 
gentle," 

•*  And  her  father  left  her  and  took  you  away  ?  "  said  I,  in  a  tone  which 
sufficiently  expressed  how  much  it  puzzled  me  that  he  should  have  done  so. 

''  When  he  first  came,"  she  replied,  **  he  claimed  us  both.  He  said  we 
were  both  his  children.  He  left  her  because  she  was  too  ill  to  be  moved. 
Then  afterwards,  when  he  was  tiying  to  deceive  me,  he  told  me  that  she 
was  not  really  his  child,  but  that  he  had  claimed  her  because  he  wanted 
CO  extricate  us  both  from  what  he  called  misery  and  wickedness.  Oh,  what 
despair  I  was  in  while  I  believed  I  was  really  his  daughter  I " 

"  You  believed  it  ?  "  exclaimed  I;  "  how  could  that  be  if  it  was  not  so?" 

"I  knew  nothing,"  she  said,  "  I  never  heard  his  name  till  the  day  on 
which  he  came  to  take  us  away  from  dear  Monna  Giulia,  with  whom  we 
were  so  happy.  I  believe"  (lowering  her  voice)  **my  mother  had  asked 
before  she  died  that  we  were  never  to  be  told  anything.  Wo  never  asked 
questions  —  why  should  wc  ?  we  were  happy  and  free,  and  we  wanted  to ' 
know  no  more.  I  think  my  aunt  would  have  told  us,  if  it  had  depended 
on  her.  I  look  back,  and  am  sure  that  she  felt  such  anger  about  her  sister's 
wrongs,  that  she  would  have  wished  to  teach  us  to  hate  him.  But  she 
always  did  what  her  husband  wished,  and  he  had,  oh !  such  a  gentle,  gener- 
ous heart  I  There  is  only  one  other  heart  like  it  I  look  back  a  long,  long 
way,  and  remember  my  aunt  one  morning,  flushed  and  angry,  going  to  him 
with  an  open  letter.  I  remember  they  read  it  together,  and  she  said, '  Those 
children  ought  to  know — at  least  when  they  are  older.'  <  No,  no,'  he  said 
— the  words  stayed  with  me  though  I  did  not  understand  them — 'never 
put  bitterness  into  a  child*s  or  a  woman's  heart'  He  saw  me  looking  up 
from  my  play  and  listening,  because  I  knew  they  were  talking  about  us, 
and  he  called  me  to  him  and  put  his  hand  upon  my  head.  '  Maude,'  said 
he,  '  don't  you  often  boast  that  Uncle  Bossetti  is  a  brave  soldier? '     *  Yes»' 
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cried  I,  'and  you  are  a  brave  soldier — everybody  says  so  —  don't  say  3*011 
are  not! '  <  I  am/  he  replied,  smiling, '  and  I  like  you  to  know  it  I  have 
been  in  thirteen  battles,  and  I  have  eleven  wounds  —  *  'Yes,'  I  interrupted 
him ;  '  and  you  nearly  died  so  many  times,  and  there  is  that  great  scar  od 
your  forehead  which  I  always  kiss  when  I  say  good-night'  He  lifted  me 
on  his  knee,  and  placed  my  hand  on  the  scar ;  '  There  it  is,'  he  said,  '  the 
old  friend !  Now  I  want  you,  all  your  life  long,  when  you  remember  that 
scar  and  the  others,  and  when  you  feel  so  proud  that  Uncle  Bossetti  was 
brave,  to  remember  what  Uncle  Bossetti  says  to  you  now.  And  this  is 
what  he  says  to  you — Keep  your  heart  gentle! ' " 

She  stopped  short.  She  had  told  this  story  in  a  low,  murmuring  voice, 
with  eyes  fixed  and  filling  with  tears,  as  if  she  saw  before  her  the  picture 
which  memory  was  calling  up.  As  she  paused,  she  turned  to  me  and  added 
suddenly  — 

"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking! " 

"  What  do  you  suppose  I  am  thinking  1 " 

"  You  are  wondering  that,  if  I  was  so  trained,  I  should  have  grown  up 
BO  —  so  —  wn-gentle.  But,  indeed,  I  was  n't  so  while  I  was  with  them.  I 
had  always  a  violent  temper ;  they  knew  that,  and  they  used  to  allow  for 
it,  and  I  think  I  should  have  conquered  it  at  last  But  I  have  been  driven 
mad  since  I  was  taken  away  from  them.  And  then,  too,  you  must  remem- 
ber, Uncle  Bossetti  was  so  little  with  us.  It  was  only  now  and  then  I  had 
those  sweet  lessons.  And  Aunt  Maude  was  very  difierent — I  loved  her, 
and  she  was  good  to  me,  but  I  neveV  thought  she  was  gentle.  I  think 
women  sometimes  grow  fierce  just  because  they  are  not  able  to  act  —  it  is 
so  terrible  to  be  hclplesa" 

"  But  if  you  believed  yourself  to  be  Mr.  Langley's  daughter,"  said  I, 
steadily  pursuing  the  matter-of-fact  line  of  my  investigations  through  the 
bewildering  play  of  light  and  color  in  which  her  memories  entangled  it| 
••  what  caused  you  to  think  —  to  discover  that  you  are  not?" 

**  Marco  told  me,"  said  she,  looking  down. 

The  whole  thing  was  clear  to  me  now.  This  worthless  adventurer  had 
imposed  upon  her.  All  tallied  with  Mr.  Langley's  statements.  After  he 
had  brought  her  away,  this  Marco  had  contrived  for  a  time  to  establish 
a  communication  with  her,  and  she,  naturally  enough,  had  accepted  with 
unquestioning  faith  whatever  he  told  her.  She  had  been  miserable,  rebel- 
lious, violent.  They  had  attempted  to  control  her  by  manoeuvres  and  in- 
trigues, having  failed  in  the  attempt  to  do  so  by  direct  authority.  I  pitied 
them  alL  1  remembered  my  first  sight  of  Maude ;  I  recalled  her  face  and 
her  attitude  as  she  sat  in  the  window  while  I  was  making  acquaintance 
with  her  younger  sister,  and  I  thought  how  entirely  they  expressed  the 
angry,  helpless  despair  which  she  must  have  felt  I  transferred  her  in 
fancy  from  that  London  drawing-room  and  those  incessant  restraints  to  the 
back  of  a  wild  horse,  or  to  the  shores  of  some  Italian  lake  in  the  warm, 
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irazuqparent  evening-time,  with  Marco  by  her  side ;  and  I  almost  wondered 
that  she  had  preserved  her  reason.  But  what  hope  was  there  for  the  future? 
Little  enough.  Since  I  had  heard  her  history  my  hopes  had  greatly  dimin- 
ished. She  might  be  saved  —  in  fact,  she  must  be  saved  —  from  the  utter 
ruin  of  an  alliance  with  the  reckless  criminal  who  was  pursuing  her,  and 
who,  if  he  could  be  kept  aloof  for  a  little  while,  would  probably  spare  us 
any  further  trouble  by  finishing  his  own  career  in  some  appropriate  and  sat- 
isfactory manner.  But  how  was  she  to  live  the  only  life  possible  for  her. 
and  be  either  good  or  happy  in  it  ? 

There  was  only  one  course  for  me  to  pursue.  I  most  try  to  win  her  con- 
fidence more  fully  and  to  wean  her  from  the  worship  of  her  false  god,  and 
I  must  labor  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  her  father  and 
herself.  I  thought  that  I  would  advise  him  to  open  his  heart  to  her.  It 
might  produce  a  great  effect  on  her  generous  nature  to  be  told  the  history 
of  his  early  trials,  and  of  her  mother's  misconduct  Following  out  the  first 
part  of  my  scheme,  I  began  to  encourage  her  to  talk  to  me  about  Marco, 
that  I  might  put  in  hero  and  there  a  qualifying  or  questioning  word.  It  was 
much  like  throwing  tiny  pebbles  into  the  **  arrowy  Ehdne  "  with  the  hope 
of  stopping  its  course  1  Maude  was  in  a  soft  mood  that  morning ;  the 
remembrances  on  which  she  had  been  dwelling  had  touched  her ;  the  in- 
domitable reserve  was  not  indeed  conquered,  but  it  was  asleep  for  a  little 
while,  and  she  did  not  resist  my  effoi*ts  to  draw  her  into  conversation  on 
the  one  subject  hitherto  so  carefully  avoided.  She  spoke  with  deep  blushesb 
with  averted  face,  with  quickened  breath,  but  still  she  spoke. 

"  Yes ;  he  was  wounded  when  he  was  quite  a  boy,  at  Montevideo,  and 
had  to  be  left  behind  when  his  father  went  to  Italy.  He  was  three  years 
recovering.  I  was  a  little  child,  and  used  to  play  about  his  room,  and 
fancy  that  I  was  helping  to  nurse  him.  Then  when  ho  began  to  get  out 
of  doors,  he  was  still  not  strong,  and  I  used  to  lead  him  about — and  then 
he  grew  quite  strong,  and  he  used  to  play  with  me  and  teach  me.  Do  you 
know  how  he  was  wounded  ?     Then  I  *11  tell  you." 

She  stopped  a  moment  and  then  went  on  again,  with  heightened  color 
and  heaving  breast 

"  They  had  made  a  sally,  and  they  were  returning,  when  he  looked  back 
and  saw  one  of  his  comrades  —  a  boy  as  young  as  himself — who  had  fallen 
by  the  way,  shot  through  the  leg.  He  did  not  hesitate  a  moment ;  he  ran 
back  to  fetch  him,  under  the  enemy's  fire,  almost  into  his  lines.  He  brought 
the  poor  boy  in  on  his  back,  and  then  dropped.  They  thought  he  was 
dead." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  that  story  himself?  "  asked  I. 

"  He  I "  cried  she,  turning  to  me  in  boundless  astonishment  **  He  would 
never  speak  of  anything  he  did  himself  I  All  the  Italian  legion  knew  it 
and  talked  of  it  I" 

My  next  attempt  was  not  more  soccessfuL 
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''I  suppose,*'  said  I,  '* Marco  grew  up  with  as  few  advantages  as  yoar. 
aelfl     I  suppose  he  had  no  education." 

**  Oh  I "  she  exclaimed,  **  he  was  not  like  me ;  his  father  taught  him,  and 
he  loved  study.  He  knew  mathematics  and  languages,  and  a  great  deal 
more.  He  used  to  teach  me  a  little  sometimes.  Ah  I "  (coming  close  to 
my  side)  '*h(m  I  wish  you  knew  himl  I  cannot  show  you  what  he  is — so 
gentle,  so  noble,  and  with  no  faults  I  Going  from  him  to  them  was  like 
going  out  of  the  pure  fresh  air  of  the  mountains  into  a  London  theatre 
to  breathe  gas  and  smoke.  You  do  not  know  what  it  makes  of  a  man 
to  live  the  life  he  lived,  having  no  self  in  it,  but  always  working  and 
always  ready  to  die  for  his  country  and  his  people.  Patriots  are  always 
gentle!" 

She  said  the  last  words  with  a  quiet  air  of  decision  as  if  she  were 
acquainting  me  with  a  fact  in  natural  history.  I  had  not  taken  much  by 
my  motion,  certainly. 

We  had  reached  Glytha,  and  I  was  glad  to  sit  down  and  rest  at  the  milL 
I  was  tired,  and  for  th\9  first  time  in  my  life  I  felt  a  little  faint  Maude 
was  eager  in  her  care  of  me,  and  tried  almost  to  force  the  people  of  the 
house  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  a  pony  or  a  donkey  which  would  cany 
me  home.  The  bustle  attendant  upon  my  slight  indisposition  put  the 
thought  of  the  question  I  had  come  to  ask  out  of  my  head  for  the  moment, 
but  before  I  went  away  I  remembered  it 

"  Have  you  any  lodgers,  Mrs.  Prichard  ?  "  asked  I. 

"Lodgers,  ma'am?  No,  surely,  —  did  you  hear  I  had?"  was  her 
surprised  answer. 

'*  No ;  but  I  saw  a  lad  in  the  valley  the  other  evening,  who  seemed  to  be 
out  on  a  fishing  or  shooting  excursion,  and  I  was  wondering  where  he  could 
lodge." 

"Likely,  ma'am,  he's  with  Colonel  Sey ton's  new  gamekeeper.  I  know 
there 's  a  young  boy  with  him,  and  a  saucy  tongue  he  has.  Well,  it  *&  a 
wonder  to  me  how  they  spends  their  whole  day  in  killing  live  things  for 
fun,  and  then  goes  home  at  night  and  thinks  themselves  Christiana" 

"It's  nature,"  said  I,  smiling. 

"Men's  nature,  it  is,"  she  answered;  "women  'ud  scorn  it  There's 
that  old  Qwythyr,  — I  ask  your  pardon  for  making  an  example  of  him, 
since  he  belongs  to  you,  but  an  example  he  is, — he's  never  comfortable 
except  when  he 's  putting  something  to  death,  or  tellin'  how  he  did  it 
That 's  the  way  with  sportsmen ;  when  they  can't  kill,  they  likes  to  talk 
about  killin'.  And  yet,  if  you  was  to  even  them  to  butchers,  they  'd  think 
you  was  insultin' 'cm !  "   • 

"  Well,  —there  is  a  little  difference " 

"Much  the  difference  that  there  is  between  soldiers  and  murdeiera," 
interrupted  she ;  "  the  first  does  it  for  duty,  and  for  eamin'  of  thefr  liveli- 
hood, and  the  last  does  it  because  they  likes  it" 
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A  shout  of  laughter  responded  to  this  sentiment,  and  the  ftoe  of  mj 
friend,  the  young  fisherman,  was  thrust  in  at  the  window. 

**  Bravo  I  —  that 's  right,  —  say  it  again !  '*  cried  he. 

*<  If  I  was  to  say  it  twenty  times  a  day.  it  would  n't  be  no  ose  to  you,  nor 
no  comfort  to  me,  'cep'n'  the  minute's  relief,"  retorted  she.  **  Wastin'  good 
words  on  such  as  you  is  like  wastin'  pence  on  a  downright  pauper,  —  they 
just  goes  as  they  comes,  and  he  comes  to  the  work'us  in  spite  of  'em." 

The  person  addressed — I  am  still  without  a  name  for  him — walked  into 
the  room  whilo  she  was  speaking,  and  deliberately  seated  himself.  Mrs. 
Prichard  —  who  was  the  only  inhabitant  of  the  valley  sufficiently  civilized 
to  speak  English  —  was  a  thoroughly  good-hearted  woman.  Her  ruling 
passion  was  a  love  of  animals ;  and  the  tribe  of  halt,  blind,  and  bickly 
which  she  had  assembled  around  her  and  taught  gradually  to  live  together 
in  harmony,  might  really  have  constituted  a  •*  happy  family."  There  was 
a  blind  raven,  and  a  lame  partridge  (saved  with  difficulty  from  Colonel 
Seyton  and  his  dogs),  a  hedgehog,  a  squirrel,  several  worn-out  dogs,  and 
cats  without  number.  Two  of  the  latter  animals,  who  had  been  reposing 
before  the  fire  in  profound  peace  and  comfort,  undisturbed  by  our  presence, 
gathered  themselves  up  on  the  entrance  of  the  new  comer,  and  after  regard- 
ing him  with  that  expression  of  unearthly  malevolence  proper  to  the  eyes  of 
eats,  set  up  their  backs,  uttered  several  prolonged  miauls  which  sounded  as 
if  the  whole  of  their  internal  machinery  was  coming  to  pieces,  and  sneaked 
off  into  corners,  disdaining  their  enemy's  attempts  to  coax  them  into  a 
temporary  truce. 

'*  Look  at  that,  now ! "  cried  Mrs.  Prichard,  contemplating  her  cats  with 
sincere  admiration.  '*  Did  you  ever  see  such  knowledge  ?  And,  after  that, 
people  *11  venture  to  say  man's  the  cleverest  of  creatures  I  Why,  any  fool 
can  take  a  man  in,  by  getting  up  early  and  speaking  a  little  soft,  —  but 
Solomon  his-self  could  n't  take  in  a  cat  I  They  knows,  —  they  knows ;  you 
may  coax  'em  till  you  're  half-choked,  but  you  '11  not  get  so  much  as  a  smile 
out  of  'em." 

"It's  only  your  cats  that  are  so  hard-hearted,"  replied  the  boy;  "I 
believe  you  don't  give  them  enough  to  eat,  and  that  spoils  their  tempers  1  '* 

"  Not  enough  to  eat  I  "  cried  she,  in  shrill  amazement;  <*  you  may  live  to 
be  thankful  for  their  leavin's  I  Why,  them  cats  thinks  they  're  the  head  of 
all  things.  Not  another  beast  in  the  house  gets  drop  or  bit  till  they  are 
satisfied, — they'll  be  sittin'  down  to  table  afore  me,  who's  better  than  a 
mother  to  'em,  next,  I  do  believe." 

'*  You  should  teach  them  better  manners,  Mrs.  Prichard,"  said  her  tor- 
mentor; '*  you  're  letting  them  grow  up  round  you  like  so  many  bears,  and» 
take  my  word  for  it,  they  '11  wring  your  maternal  heart  some  day." 

*'  A  fine  authority  you  are  upon  manners! "  retorted  she ;  *'  sitting  down  ' 
in  the  presence  of  ladies  with  your  hat  on.    Talk  of  catsl    Even  the  hedge- 
bog 'ud  be  above  that  I " 
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He  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  for  the  first  time  became  aware  of  our  presence. 
Apologies  ensued,  and  were  followed  on  his  part  by  such  a  very  prompt  and 
dctcnnincd  attempt  to  improve  his  acquaintance  with  Maude,  that  I  was 
bound  to  cut  it  short  at  once.  Though  still  feeling  languid  and  tired,  I 
insisted  upon  taking  leave  of  Mrs.  Prichard  and  setting  off  for  Pare  Ehai- 
ader  without  delay,  I  could  not,  however,  prevent  our  young  friend  from 
escorting  us,  but  I  made  myself  so  conspicuously  ungracious  that  he  was 
disheartened,  and  wished  us  good-bye  at  the  end  of  the  first  mile. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

COMB. 


What  a  night  I  passed  I  I  believed  that  Mrs.  Prichard's  menagerie  waa 
transferred  to  my  bedroom,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  lie  in  one 
fixed  and  particularly  uncomfortable  position,  in  order  to  secure  myself  from 
having'  my  eyes  picked  out  by  the  partridge.  I  thought  that  the  young 
stranger  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  fishing,  and  that  every  time  he 
threw  his  line  I  was  in  danger  of  being  hooked.  I  saw  Gwythyr  busily 
employed  in  tuning  a  piano,  till  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Langley,  who 
addressed  me  with  the  utmost  indignation,  and  inquired  how  I  dared  to 
tolerate  such  a  proceeding  in  the  house  with  Maude.  *•  Do  you  not  know," 
he  asked  furiously,  '*  that  Gwythyr  is  nothing  better  than  an  Italian  patriot, 
after  all?"  Over  and  over  again  I  repeated  to  myself  the  words,  "  nothing 
better  than  an  Italian  patriot,"  till  at  last  I  became  dimly  conscious  that  I 
was  saying  them  aloud,  and  that  Maude  was  stooping  over  me  with  a  startled 
face.  Daylight  came,  and  I  knew  that  I  had  had  a  sharp  attack  of  fever 
in  the  night ;  I  was  exhausted  and  my  limbs  ached,  but  my  head  was  clear, 
and  I  hoped  that  the  worst  was  over.  Of  course  I  did  not  attempt  to  get 
up ;  indeed,  I  felt  sick  and  giddy  if  I  only  lifted  my  head  from  the  pillow 
I  managed,  however,  to  read  and  understajud  my  letters  when  the  post-bag 
arrived.  It  contained,  as  I  expected,  a  letter  from  Mr&  Langley  to  me, 
but  I  was  a  little  surprised  when  I  found  in  the  envelope  that  same  suspi- 
vious-looking  foreign  epistle  which  I  had  sent  up  for  inspection,  and  which 
was  now  returned  to  me.  These  were  the  instructions  conveyed  to  me  in 
Mrs.  Langley's  minute  sloping  characters,  with  the  longest  tails  and  heads 
diat  ever  were  attached  to  human  handwriting :  — - 

"  Dear  Miss  Derwent,  — 
•«  In  Mr.  Langley's  absence,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  your 
kind  letter  by  informing  you  that  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  prosecute 
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joui  aoquaintance  with  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Seyton,  who  are  in  eveiy  way 
desirable  associates  in  birth  and  position ;  and  the  difficulties  being  happily 
at  an  end  concerning  Miss  Langley,  —  at  least  as  far  as  regards  external 
temptations,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  enclosed  letter,  —  I  doubt  not  that 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  transfer  this  letter  to  Miss  Langley,  and  I  hope 
that  she  will  bear  it  in  a  right  spirit ;  no  greater  comfort,  I  am  sure,  can  be 
derived  for  her  than  she  will  enjoy  from  your  presence  and  sympathy  in  her 
trial.  Mr.  Langley  will,  I  am  sure,  communicate  with  you  very  shortly, 
with  much  pleasure  in  the  new  arrangements,  and  will  probably  result  in 
your  returning  with  Miss  Langley  to  the  bosom  of  her  family  at  an  earlier 
period  than  we  agreed  upon,  from  not  anticipating  what  has  occurred.  My 
daughter  Bertha  unites  in  all  that  is  kind;  and  hoping  that  you  have 
escaped  colds  this  severe  weather,  with  our  love  to  Maude,  believe  me  very 
sincerely  yours,  "  Agatha  Langley." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  as  I  finished  this  document  that  there  was 
something  in  common  between  Mrs.  Langley  and  the  refined  Irvine,  and  the 
idea  recurred  which  had  often  crossed  my  mind  of  late,'  that  Maude  had 
certainly  not  fallen  into  good  hands.  I  turned  with  interest  to  the  enclosure. 
I  felt  that  I  ought  not  to  read  it  before  giving  it  to  Maude,  but  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Langley's  letter  irresistibly  impelled  me 
to  do  so.  If  this  poor  girl,  for  whom  I  now  felt  a  degree  of  interest,  pity, 
and  affection,  which  I  can  scarcely  describe,  was  to  receive  some  great 
shock,  to  endure  some  severe  trial,  as  Mrs.  Langley's  words  seemed  to 
imply,  it  was  important  that  I  should  know  what  she  was  about  to  suffer. 
She  might  shut  herself  up  again  in  that  armor  of  reserve  which  had  so  long 
resisted  me  and  so  slowly  given  way ;  she  might  relapse  into  a  hopelessly 
morbid  state  of  feeling.  I  thought  that  I  had  now  considerable  influence 
over  her,  and  I  could  not  feel  that  I  should  be  justified  in  depriving  myself 
of  the  chance  of  consoling  and  supporting  her  in  her  trouble,  and  perhaps 
guiding  her  sorrow  into  a  healthy  channel.  So  I  read  the  note,  —  not  with- 
out  scruples  of  conscience,  —  yet  convinced  that,  on  the  whole,  I  was  doing 
right     It  was  very  brief:  — 

"  I  am  to  go,  diletta  miat  as  I  told  you.  Addio,  addio  !  perhaps  not  to 
meet  again,  certainly  not  for  a  year.  I  do  not  know  if  I  can  write ;  I  am 
afindd  not  I  can  only  say  cMio  I  Do  not  forget  me.  Sometimes  think 
of  that  last  happy  evening  in  the  little  alcove  by  the  river ;  do  you  remem- 
ber what  happened  at  five  o'clock  ?     I  shall  never  forget  it 

"  Yours  till  death,  *'  Marco." 

I  was  spared  any  long  hesitation  as  to  the  best  mode  of  breaking  this 
farewell  to  Maude.     She  came  to  my  bedside  just  as  I  finished  reading  it, 
and  asked,  anxiously,  whether  her  letter  had  been  sent  back  to  her. 
11 
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••  Oh,  yes,  I  see  it  has  I  it  is  in  your  hand.  Give  it  me,  give  it  me! 
don't  make  mo  wait     Oh  I  friend,  was  it  right  in  you  to  read  it  first  ?  " 

Such  an  accent  of  reproach  in  these  last  words,  as  if  she  had  expected 
better  things  of  me  I  •*  Dear  Maude,"  said  I,  still  withholding  it,  *•  I  had 
no  right,  I  confess ;  but  forgive  me ;  I  only  read  it  because  I  knew  it  was 
to  give  yon  pain,  and  I  want  to  help  you  to  bear  the  pain  if  I  can." 

**  No  pain  comes  for  me  from  thjit  hand,"  answered  she,  taking  the  letter 
from  me  and  kissing  the  words  before  she  read  them.  I  watched  her  in 
the  greatest  anxiety,  but  her  face  was  impenetrable.  I,  at  least,  could  read 
nothing  in  it  but  eagerness  to  comprehend.  She  did  not  give  me  much 
opportunity  for  studying  her  countenance.  She  thrust  the  paper  into  her 
bosom  as  soon  as  she  had  read  it,  and  ran  out  of  the  room.  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  she  returned,  kissed  me,  said,  hurriedly,  •*  Don't  let  us  talk  about  it, 
please,"  and  proposed  to  read  to  me.  I  thought  it  best  to  follow  her  lead 
in  the  first  instance.  If  I  should  perceive  that  she  was  putting  too  violent  a 
constraint  upon  herself,  I  could  easily  break  it  down.  It  is  best  to  allow 
those  who  are  in  sorrow  to  choose  their  own  mode  of  bearing  it  as  freely  as 
possible.  If  people  have  a  right  to  anything  in  this  world,  surely  they 
have  a  right  to  the  exercise  of  undisturbed  dominion  over  their  own  griefs. 

So  I  set  myself  to  watch  Maude  as  closely  as  my  ^igfeing  head  permitted ; 
not  opposing  her,  but  resolving  to  try  to  lead  her  gently  into  another  path 
if  she  seemed  to  be  going  wrong.  But  never  wai  a  woman  more  thoroughly 
baffled  thafi  I  during  that  weary  day.  She  nursed  me  with  the  most  endear- 
ing tenderness,  scarcely  leaving  me  for  a  moment;  devising  a  thousand 
plans  for  my  amusement  or  relief,  trying  to  tempt  me  with  delicacies  of 
food,  which  I  obstinately  rejected ;  or  of  drink,  which  I  eagerly  welcomed ; 
and,  above  all,  showing  to  me  in  every  look,  tone,  and  gesture,  that  quick 
instinct  of  sympathy  which  makes  every  service  a  delight  to  those  who 
receive  as  well  as  to  those  who  pay  it.  But  whether  she  read,  or  spoke,  or 
was  silent ;  whether  she  sat  beside  me,  or  moved  away  from  me ;  in  all  the 
details  of  her  attendance  upon  me,  in  every  occupation,  in  every  attitude, 
her  downcast  eyes  seemed  to  me  to  be  dancing  with  suppressed  delight^  her 
lips  to  be  restraining  or  concealing  a  smile.  I  almost  fancied  that  my  own 
feverishness  deceived  me,  and  that  I  was  imagining  what  I  did  not  see.  I 
raised  myself  on  my  elbow  to  look  at  her,  but  she  turned  away  her  face. 
Not  once  did  she  meet  my  eyes  fully  and  fairly.  She  seemed  restlera, 
but  evidently  controlled  herself,  lest  she  should  disturb  me.  Two  or  three 
times  she  came  to  my  bedside  suddenly,  as  if  she  were  about  to  speak,  and, 
in  the  very  act  of  unclosing  her  lips,  impressed  me  irresistibly  wiUi  the 
idea  that  she  was  not  saying  that  which  she  had  come  to  say,  but  something  ' 
else  substituted  for  it  at  the  moment ;  and  always  there  was  that  subdaed 
brightness  in  her  face  —  that  strange,  mysterious  expression.  More  and 
more  I  became  oonvinced,  as  the  day  passed  on,  that  ic  was  not  painful 
excitement,  that  it  was  not  sti-enuous  effort;   but  that  it  was,  as  I  had 
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thonght  hetore.,  wben  the  letter  first  arrived — A^pe—*  intense,  expectant, 
cobfident  hope.  I  told  myself  that  I  was  not  fidly  in  possession  of  my 
faculties  of  observation;  that  I  was  deceiving  and  bewildering  myself; 
but  in  vain,  llie  conviction  forced  itself  npon  me  with  increasing  strength, 
that  she  was  not  suffering,  and  that  something,  I  could  not  guess  what,  was 
about  to  happen. 

As  twilight  fell  she  left  me  for  a  few  minutes,  saying  something  about 
tea  which  I  did  not  perfectly  hear.  She  came  back  with  her  hat  and  shawl 
on,  stopped  for  one  second  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  djd  not  look  at  me,  but 
said,  rapidly,  "Forgive  me;  I  can't  deceive  you  while  you  are  ill;  I  am 
going  to  him  now ;  "  and  ran  out  of  the  room  with  the  speed  of  a  chased 
hare,  before  I  had  time  to  gather  the  meaning  of  her  words. 

I  was  ready  to  faint.  What  could  I  do?  Where  was  she  gone?  1 
stretched  my  hand  towards  the  bell,  but  it  was  beyond  my  reach.  I  tried 
to  control  my  emotion,  mental  and  bodily,  and  to  get  mastery  over  myself; 
not  to  tremble,  not  to  gasp  for  breath,  not  to  let  my  head  throb  and  swim 
in  this  distracting  manner ;  but  to  be  calm,  to  understand  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  what  must  now  be  done.  The  clock  struck  five.  What  was  it 
that  I  had  heard  about  five  o'clock  this  very  day  ?  It  came  upon  me  then. 
Five  o'clock  was  the  hour  named  in  Marco's  note ;  the  hour  of  their  last 
meeting,  to  be^  remembered  forever.  It  was  a  ruse  preconcerted  with  Maude, 
and  understood  by  her.  Five  o'clock,  and  the  little  alcove  by  the  river 
side  I  I  knew  that  little  alcove  well.  Maude  and  I  often  sat  there.  It 
was  a  most  secluded  place  ;  not  visible  from  any  part  of  our  own  grounds, 
though  it  might  be  seen  from  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  was  down 
among  the  rocks,  approachable  only  by  a  steep  winding  path,  partly  cut 
into  steps,  which  descended  from  the  garden  to  the  river's  edge,  and  after 
proceeding  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water, 
suddenly  mounted  again  and  brought  you  to  the  entrance  of  a  little  nest 
some  twenty  feet  higher  up,  arched  and  guarded  by  natural  blocks  of  stone, 
wreathed  with  moss  and  i*vy,  and  having  just  standing  ground  enough  in 
front  of  it  to  allow  you  to  enter  without  inconvenience.  The  view  from  the 
seat  within  was  a  lovey  vignette  of  rock,  wood,  and  water,  backed  by  the 
precipitous  rise  of  the  opposite  hill ;  I  saw  the  place  before  me,  and  felt, 
with  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  that  they  were  there  together,  at  this  very 
moment  I  gathered  up  my  quivering  limbs,  and  without  difficulty  got  out 
of  bed ;  but  when  I  was  about  to  ring,  I  checked  myself.  CguM  I  loose 
Irvine  upon  them  ?  Ootild  I  expose  and  disgrace  Maude,  and  undo  in  a 
moment  the  work  and  the  hope  of  six  months  ?  No,  it  was  impossible.  If 
I  had  strength  enough  to  leave  my  bed,  I  had,  or  I  must  compel  myself  to 
have,  strength  to  do  more.  It  was  my  post,  my  charge,  my  duty,  to  protect 
Maude,  and  I  must  neither  abandon  it  nor  delegate  it  to  another.  I  must 
follow  her  myself. 

I  began  to  dress  as  quickly  as  I  could.     Shall  I  ever  forget  the  horrors 
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of  that  toilette  — -  the  unspeakable  weariness  and  painfulness  of  It  ?  I  was 
in  such  a  state  of  body  that  I  could  not  moye  a  finger  without  making  mj 
head  swim ;  merely  to  stand  or  sit  still  was  distressing  to  me  in  the  extreme ; 
looking  steadily  at  any  object  brought  a  sense  of  torment  to  me.  The 
successive  efforts  which  I  had  to  make  in  order  to  collect  and  put  on  my 
clothes  seemed  more  than  I  could  bear.  Several  t^mes  I  sat  or  sank  down 
upon  the  ground  with  a  feeling  that  I  could  do  no  more,  and  then  lashed 
myself  into  action  again  by  the  thought  of  what  I  tmist  do  Once  I  longed 
80  intensely  to  get  back  into  bed  and  plunge  my  head  into  the  pillow,  that  I 
really  thought  the  longing  would  conquer  me.  Somehow — and  with  ex- 
traordinary quickness  too  —  I  did  succeed  in  dressing  myself;  and  by  the 
time  the  operation  Was  over,  strong  excitement  had  overpowered  physical 
distress  and  languor,  and  though  my  head  throbbed  violently,  and  my  limbs 
were  unsteady,  I  was  able  to  support  myself,  and  I  walked  down  stairs, 
with  suffering,  certainly,  but  with  very  little  difficulty. 

I  was  afraid  of  awakening  suspicion  in  the  servants,  so  I  determined  to 
go  through  the  drawing-room  into  the  garden  —  if  I  had  gone  out  at  the 
house-door  I  must  have  passed  the  windows  of  their  sitting-room,  where 
they  were  probably  all  assembling  for  tea  at  that  moment.  The  drawing- 
room  door  stood  half-open.  I  looked  cautiously  in,  and  saw  the  housemaid 
sweeping  up  the  ashes  on  the  hearth  and  putting  candles  ready  to  be  lighted 
on  the  table,  before  she  went  away  to  her  companions.  She  looked  towards 
the  windows,  as  if  doubting  whether  she  should  close  shutters  and  draw 
curtains  at  once,  but  there  was  still  that  plea<sant  half-light  from  the  sky 
which  we  were  in  the  habit  of  enjoying  to  the  last,  so  she  merely  gave  a 
few  finishing  touches  to  the  chairs  and  table-omaments,  and  came  out  of 
the  room  humming  a  low  song  to  herself.  I  drew  back  into  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  hall,  where  there  were  some  cloaks  hanging  up,  and  happily 
escaped  observation  as  she  passed.  This  momentary  pause  reminded  me 
that  I  was  hardly  enough  wrapped  up  to  encounter  the  evening  air,  so  as 
soon  as  the  door  of  the  servants'  parlor  was  fairly  closed  behind  her,  I  took 
down  a  cloak,  and  covered  myself  with  it  as  warmly  as  I  could.  Then  I 
went  quickly  through  the  drawing-room,  opened  the  window — hardly  think- 
ing of  my  own  physical  condition  till  the  difficulty  which  I  found  in  undo- 
ing the  bolt  reminded  me  how  unsteady  my  hands  were  —  and  stepped  out 
upon  the  lawn,  feeling  the  grass  cold  against  my  feet,  though  the  freshness 
of  the  perfectly  motionless  air  upon  my  face  seemed  rather  to  revive  Uiao 
to  chill  me. 
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CHAPTEB  XVL 

MST. 

J  HATS  already  described  the  position  of  Faro  Bhaiader  house.  It  stood 
on  a  natural  terrace,  which  was  laid  out  in  lawn  and  flower>beds,  and  from 
the  edge  of  which  the  ground  everywhere  sank  abruptly  till  it  reached  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Bocks  and  woods  covered  the  sides  of  this  precipitous 
slope.  The  entrance  to  the  path  which  I  was  now  going  to  descend  lay  so 
far  to  the  right  of  the  drawing-room  front,  that,  as  the  valley  curved  round 
the  elevation  on  which  the  house  stood,  this  entrance  was  not  visible  from 
the  windows  themselves.  The  path  was  among  the  rocks,  and,  as  I  said 
before,  was  very  steep  and  partly  cut  into  steps.  The  woods  of  Pare  Bhaia- 
der lay  to  the  left,  where  the  valley  widened ;  the  first  descent  into  them 
was  also  veiy  steep,  and  many  blocks  and  miniature  precipices  of  moss-grown 
rock  were  to  be  found  among  the  stems  of  the  trees ;  there  was  but  little 
undergrowth,  and  though  the  woodland  paths  had  been  much  neglected, 
the  ground  was,  from  its  natural  arrangement,  capable  of  being  tra\erse€l 
in  almost  every  direction. 

When  I  had  advanced  far  enough  across  the  lawn  to  see  the  opening 
among  the  rocks  for  which  I  was  making,  I  came  to  a  sudden  pause.  I 
was  absolutely  certain  that  I  saw  a  figure  move  across  the  entrance  to  the 
path ;  I  saw  it  only  for  a  moment,  but  there  was  quite  light  enough  to  make 
me  sure  that  I  had  seen  it,  and  I  scudded  away  in  an  opposite  direction, 
fearing  to  be  discovered  myself,  and  resolving  in  a  moment  up6n  a  change 
of  tactics.  One  of  two  things  was  clear  to  me ;  either  Gwythyr  was  on  the 
watch,  01  Maude  and  her  lover  had  provided  themselves  with  a  sentineL 
Whether  friend  or  foe  was  in  the  path  I  was  equally  determined  not  to  meet 
hiuL  My  anxiety  to  shield  Maude  from  exposui-e  was  almost  as  strong  as 
my  determination  to  do  my  own  duty  by  her,  and  prevent  or  recall  her  from 
any  failure  in  hers.  I  felt  sure  that  I  could  make  my  way  through  the 
woods  and  get  into  the  path  at  a  lower  point  I  ran  round  the  house 
towards  the  left  as  fiist  as  I  could,  till  I  was  far  enough  to  be  able  to  cross 
the  open  ground  unseen.  I  effected  the  crossing,  keeping  my  face  turned 
towards  the  path,  and  ascertaining  that  iU  entrance  was  not  to  be  seen 
from  any  part  of  the  ground  which  I  now  traversed.  Once  over  the  edge 
of  the  platfrom  and  within  the  belt  of  trees,  I  kept  as  close  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  wood  as  possible,  till  I  had  reached  the  nearest  point  to  the  path 
which  I  thought  safe.  Then  I  turned  and  struck  downwards  through  the 
trees,  keeping  well  to  the  right,  and  calculating  that  I  should  come  out 
among  the  rocks  about  half-way  down  the  descent,  where  more  than  one 
taming  would  separate  me  effectually  from  the  top  of  the  path.  The  wood 
was  darker  than  I  expected,  but  the  way  was  not  difficult,  and  I  supported 
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myself  by  the  stems  of  the  trees.  Two  or  three  times  I  had  to  diveige 
a  little  in  order  to  ovoid  a  clump  of  brushwood  or  a  mass  of  stone,  but 
I  kept  the  general  direction  of  my  steps  steadily  before  my  mind,  and 
made  up  for  the  ground  which  I  was  compelled  to  lose  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. I  found  that  there  was  a  slight  error  in  my  calculations,  and  when 
I  got  fairly  out  among  the  rocks,  I  was  much  nearer  the  river's  edge  than 
I  intended  to  be,  and  so  much  in  proportion  farther  oflF  from  the  path. 
This  signified  little,  as  I  had  now  light  to  guide  me.  I  made  my  way  along 
the  banks,  stopping  occasionally  to  take  breath,  but  on  the  whole  losing 
veiy  little  time.  Strange  to  say,  I  had  almost  lost  the  sense  of  bodily  dis- 
tress which  impeded  me  so  greatly  at  first ;  anxiety  and  rapid  exercise  had 
fairly  conquered  it.  The  alcove  faced  the  west,  so  that  when  I  reached 
the  foot  of  the  ascent  which  led  up  to  it  my  way  was  bright  with  the  glow 
which  a  recent  sunset  had  left.  As  I  came  out  of  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
winding  valley,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  stepping  into  another  world — 
a  world  of  warmth,  joy,  and  beauty,  which  I  must  not  linger  to  enjoy. 
And  the  picture  which  I  saw  for  one  moment  when  I  had  climbed  the  path 
and  stood  on  the  little  platform  before  the  alcove  —  for  one  moment  only, 
before  my  presence  destroyed  it  —  accorded  well  with  the  scene. 

There  they  were  — the  lovers!  I  had  followed  so  quickly  that  they 
could  not  have  been  many  minutes  together,  but  a  lifetime  of  union  was 
in  their  eyes.  She  was  close  to  his  heart,  his  arm  being  clasped  about  her; 
at  the  moment  of  my  arrival  she  was*  ben^'^ing  down  her  face,  and  kissing 
his  hand  with  a  gesture  half  passionate  half  playful.  I  dared  not  stay 
to  contemplate  the  tenderness  with  wb'y6  he  looked  down  upon  her.  But 
in  that  instant  I  received,  without  the  power  of  resisting  it,  a  sense  of  the 
strength  of  the  bond  between  them,  and  the  intensity  of  their  happiness 
in  each  other,  which  nothing  could  afterwards  destroy.  I  could  not  help 
seeing,  too,  that  he  was  a  fine,  noble-looking  man ;  his  dark  face  was  doubt- 
less capable  of  expressing  other  passions  less  tender  and  less  pure  than 
that  which  now  filled  it,  but  at  the  moment  it  was  as  beautiful  as  hers. 
When  they  saw  me  they  started  asunder,  but  this  was  her  movement  only ; 
he  immediately  drew  her  back  to  him,  with  a  flash  of  the  eyes  which  looked 
a  little  dangerous. 

'*  Maude,  you  must  come  with  me  directly,"  said  I,  panting  for  breath, 
as  I  leaned  against  the  rocky  side  of  the  alcove;  '*you  must,  indeed." 

"But  I  don't  think  she  will,"  answered  Marco,  quietly,  letting  go  his 
grasp,  and  putting  her  gently  from  him.  '*  Seel  "  She  went  back  to  him 
like  a  child  to  its  mother. 

*'  Oh  I  Maude,  my  love  I  "  I  pleaded ;  **  you  know  this  is  so  wrong.  How 
oan  you  bear  to  treat  me  in  this  manner  ?  I  might  have  sent  the  others  to 
bring  you  home,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  distress  and  expose  you.  Will 
you  not  come  With  me  ?  "  * 

There  was  conscious  powerlessness  in  my  accent  of  entreaty,  for  the  silent 
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Maude  only  looked  up  into  her  lover's  fiioe  while  I  spoke  to  her»  and  I  felt 
that  I  was  nothing  in  the  halance.  She  simply  waited  to  know  what  he 
would  do  or  say. 

"  Indeed,  dear  lady,"  said  he,  very  gently,  "  it  would  have  been  better 
to  send  the  others ;  it  would  have  made  no  difference  to  me,  and  it  would 
have  saved  you  trouble  and  fatigue.     You  seem  so  tired ;  won't  you  rest  ?  " 

He  made  room  for  me  on  the  seat  as  he  spoke,  with  a  grave  courtesy 
that  was  almost  comic,  I  sank  down,  for  I  really  could  not  stand.  My 
nervous  agitation  took  the  foi-m  of  anger,  and  I  addressed  Maude  vehe- 
mently:— 

••  Have  you  no  shame  —  no  principle  ?     Is  this  modest  ?  is  it  —  ?  " 

"  Hush  I  "  interrupted  Marco,  softly  laying  his  hand  upon  my  mouth, 
with  another  flash  of  his  remarkable  eyes;  '*  she  is  not  to  be  spoken  to  in 
that  manner." 

His  voice  was  very  low,  and  his  manner  veiy  quiet,  but  I  felt  completely 
subdued. 

**  She  is  very  kind  and  good,  Marco,"  murmured  Maude ;  *'  she  means 
it  all  for  kindness  —  I  love  her." 

"  Ah  I "  said  he,  in  a  deeper  tone,  and  looking  at  me  as  if  the  words 
ennobled  me  at  once  in  his  eyes.  *'  Listen,  then.  You  think  it  kind  and 
good  to  separate  us.  Some  one  has  deceived  you,  and  made  you  believe  it 
to  be  your  duty.  Well,  I  just  tell  you  that  you  can't  do  it.  No  one  can 
do  it  It  is  impossible,  because  we  are  one.  Do  you  not  see  that  she  is 
mine,  and  that  I  have  her,  and  how  can  you  fancy  for  a  moment  that  I 
will  let  her  go?" 

I  gathered  breath  and  courage  to  answer  him.  **  I  don't  know  you," 
said  I,  "  and  I  cannot  tell  what  your  views  of  duty  are.  Perhaps  I  shall 
appeal  to  you  wrongly ;  but  I  must  do  what  I  can.  Maude  is  not  your's  — 
she  is  her  father's,  and  her  father  has  given  me  charge  of  her.  I  am 
responsible  for  her  to  him.  You  are  forcing  me  to  fail  in  my  duty.  You 
don't  know  the  misery  you  are  causing.  Oh  Maude  I  won't  you  have  pity 
on  me,  if  you  have  none  on  yourself?  " 

She  turned'  her  face  to  me  for  one  moment,  with  a  soft  look  in  her  eyes. 
"I  am  sorry  for  you,"  she  said,  but  she  said  it  as  if  she  saw  no  possible 
ymj  of  helping  me. 

"  And  I  am  sony  for  you,  too,"  added  he,  as  if  he  could  not  but  eympa- 
chize  in  any  feeling  of  hers;  "but  now  you  must  hear  what  my  duty  is. 
Will  you  say  what  it  is,  Lucia?"  (When  he  spoke  to  her  every  syllable 
seemed  a  caress.)  •*  No?  Then  I  must  My  duty  is  to  her"  and  he  put 
his  arm  a  little  farther  round  her  as  he  spoke,  as  if  to  shelter  her  from 
the  world.  "  It  is  to  take  care  of  her;  to  protect  her;  to  belong  to  her ; 
to  keep  her;  to  serve  her."  At  every  pause  he  looked  down  upon  her,  and 
seemed  to  Wait  for  her  sanction.  Perhaps  he  read  it  in  her  face,  for  he  went 
on.  though  she  did  not  say  a  word.     He  spoke  with  the  greatest  possi})Io 
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Boftness  and  tenderness,  and  seemed  to  be  talking  to  her,  not  to  me.  "  No- 
body has  such  a  right  to  her  as  I  have.  I  am  of  no  use  in  the  world, 
except  to  make  her  happy.     Won't  you  say  so,  Lucia?    Is  it  not  true?" 

"  Those  last  words  were  not  true,"  whispered  she,  hiding  her  face ;  •*  I 
am  too  proud  of  you  to  let  you  say  that" 

He  smiled,  and  then  looked  at  me  again,  and  went  on,  changing  suddenly 
to  a  tone  of  supplication.  *'  She  says  you  are  good  and  kind  to  her,  and 
that  she  loves  you.  Do  not  be  cruel  to  her  now,  Ask  yourself —  was  she 
happy?  was  she  kindly  treated?  did  they  understand  her?  did  they  do 
well  by  her  ?  What  did  you  think  of  her  when  she  came  to  you  ?  What 
was  she  ?  Was  she  not  sad  —  troubled — forsaken  —  almost  driven  mad  ? 
Eemember  her  face !  What  did  you  read  in  it  ?  Look  at  her  now !  She 
is  so  safe  —  so  happy  I  If  she  loves  you,  I  am  sure  you  love  her.  Look  at 
her ;  don't  take  her  away  from  me  I  " 

He  poured  out  his  entreaties  with  such  passion  that  they  seemed  all  to  be 
uttered  in  a  breath.     I  was  helpless  and  ashamed  before  him. 

*'  Will  you  promise,"  stammered  I,  "  not  to  try  to  see  her  again  till  I 
have  written  to  her  father?  " 

**  Why  in  the  world  should  I  promise  that  ?  "  asked  he,  composedly.  And 
when  I  came  to  think  of  it,  I  could  not  tell  why  he  should. 

•*  But  what  do  you  intend  to  do?  "  inquired  I,  feeling  in  my  blank  be- 
wilderment that  it  could  not  rest  here ;  ''Jou  must  have  some  object  and 
some  purpose.  You  cannot  take  her  away  before  my  eyes.  You  have  led 
her  into  deception  and  rebellion  ;  what  do  you  expect  to  gain  by  it?  " 

*'  Not  deception,"  said  Maude,  reproachfully ;  "  I  told  you  I  was 
going." 

Marco  half  laughed.  "  I  know  you  told  her,"  said  he,  with  an  accent 
that  showed  plainly  enough  how  much  he  wished  that  she  had  been  less 
explicit 

"  Of  what  use  was  it  to  tell  me  if  I  am  to  have  no  influence  with  you  ? ' 
replied  I,  addressing  Maude. 

**0f  no  use  at  all,"  answered  Marco;  **she  could  not  help  it,  because 
she  is  too  good  for  this  world,  —  but  it  was  assuredly  of  no  use.  I  cannot 
suffer  you  to  make  any  use  of  your  knowledge.  If  you  will  promise  to  keep 
this  meeting  secret  she  shall  go  back  with  you ;  if  you  refuse  to  promiBe  I 
must  take  her  away  with  me." 

Miiudc  looked  at  me  with  a  strange  expression.  I  think  she  wished  mo 
to  refuse. 

**  I  cannot  promise,"  said  I,  faintly. 

**  Then  you  must  take  the  consequences!"  and  he  was  moving  away  while 
he  spoke.  All  the  terrible  possibilities  to  which  I  might  be  exposing  Maude 
rushed  into  my  mind.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  him.  I  had  no  right  to  have 
any  faith  in  him  merely  because  he  looked  well  when  he  was  making  leva 
I  must  keep  her  at  all  hazards. 
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**  Stop  I  stop  I "  I  cried,  pursuing  them ;  "  I  promise  anything." 

He  stopped  instantly.  <<  Ton  give  me  your  word  that  you  will  not  reveal 
ihe  fact  of  this  meeting?  " 

"  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor." 

"  So,"  said  he,  "  it  is  enough.  If  it  is  found  out  in  any  other  manner  I 
give  you  free  leave  to  speak,  that  you  may  be  a  witness  against  any  posdble 
calumnies.  And  now  I  will  tell  you  my  object  and  my  purpose,  for  you  are 
quite  right  in  supposing  that  I  have  botL  I  mean  to  support  and  help 
and  comfort  her,"  he  paused,  looked  down  upon  Maude,  and  smoothed  her 
hair  with  his  hand,  "  till  the  day  when  I  can  really  take  her  away.  I  do 
this  as  secretly  and  carefully  as  I  can,  and  we  have  great  self-control,  and 
we  bear  long  separations,  but  sometimes  we  must  meet  and  speak,  or  we 
could  not  live  through  the  time.  In  less  than  two  years  she  will  be  of  age, 
and  then  I  can  take  her ;  I  shall  not  take  her  sooner  unless  I  am  forced 
(you  might  have  forced  me  to  it  just  now),  because  I  want  to  do  it  openly, 
and  because  all  is  not  yet  ready.  But,  meantime,  T  watch  her  and  guard 
her,  and  though  she  suffers,  no  harm  shall  befall  her,  and  nothing  shall 
part  her  from  me  in  the  end.  And  now,  amor  miOf  you  must  go  back  and 
bear  it  a  little  longer." 

**  Oh,  I  can  bear  it  very  well  now  I "  said  she,  trying  to  force  a  smile. 

"  And  you,  who  love  her,"  continued  he,  stretching  out  his  hand  towards 
me,  "  at  least,  she  says  so,  —  do  you  take  care  of  her  for  me ;  be  tender 
with  her ;  try  to  save  her  from  pain ;  stay  with  her ;  don't  let  them  send 
you  away  from  her.  Let  me  know  that  she  has  some  one  to  be  kind  to  her ; 
they  grieve  her,  they  wound  her,  they  torment  her ;  ah  I  me/'* 

I  was  right  in  thinking  that  his  face  was  capable  of  expressing  the  fiercer 
passions. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  utter  confusion  and  dismay 
of  my  thoughts.  When  I  followed  Maude  the  idea  that  it  could  be  possible 
for  me  to  interrupt  the  interview  of  the  lovers  without  breaking  it  off  had 
never  entered  my  mind.  I  expected  that  they  would  have  been  confounded 
when  they  saw  me,  and  that  I  should  have  carried  Maude  away  with  me  in 
a  moment.  And  here  I  was,  bound  by  a  promise  to  conceal  the  interview ; 
admitted,  as  it  were,  into  their  confidence,  and  receiving  a  solemn  charge  to 
preserve  my  pupil  for  the  very  person  from  whom  it  was  my  particular 
business  to  defend  her.  I  felt  like  one  who  pursues  a  mountain  path  in  the 
firm  conviction  that  it  is  leading  him  home,  but  who  suddenly  finds  that  it 
nas  conducted  him  to  the  very  verge  of  a  great  precipice.  There  he  stands, 
helpless,  —  before  him  is  blank  space,  — he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  stand 
still  or  to  retreat.  I  felt  guilty  on  all  sides ;  and,  I  felt  guiltiest  when  the 
idea  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  of  course  ]>&  my  duty  to  telegraph  for  Mr. 
Langley,  and  that  I  had  bound  myself  by  no  promise  not  to  do  that.  I 
almost  felt  as  if  I  ought  to  announce  my  intention  I 

While  this  disturbance  of  thought  and  feeling  was  surging  within  mo 

1a 
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Maode  and  Marco  weio  whispering  together.  I  coutemplated  this  ^xffpofid.* 
ing  with  a  vague  sense  that  I  ought  to  prevent  it,  and  that  I  could  not.  1 
became  more  and  more  distressed,  less  and  less  mistress  of  myself;  I  began 
to  doubt  the  reality  of  what  I  saw ;  I  shut  my  eyes,  opened  them  again,  and 
thought  that  the  scene  around  me  must  be  a  dream  and  a  deception*  Was 
it  really  late  evening  by  the  river  side,  and  was  I  here,  helpless,  watching 
those  two,  and  had  I  left  a  sick-bed  and  crept  through  the  darkening  woods 
only  for  this?  Who  was  this  man,  with  a  bad  brilliant  face  and  an  inex- 
orable will,  come  to  torment  me  and  to  destroy  Maude?  Was  he  not  a 
villain?  Were  we  not  here  in  his  power,  —  no  one  to  help  us,  — and  night 
drawing  on  ?  Was  he  going  to  murder  us  ?  I  uttered  a  sort  of  cry,  and 
burst  into  a  passion  of  hysterical  weeping,  which  relieved  me  for  the 
moment,  and,  I  believe,  saved  me  from  a  fit  of  delirium. 

They  were  instantly  at  my  side.  My  recollection  of  what  followed  is 
imperfect ;  I  remember  Maude  taking  my  head  upon  her  breast  and  sooth- 
ing me,  and  I  hear  the  self- reproachful  accents  in  which  she  said.  **  Oh,  she 
is  ill  I  she  is  ill !  I  knew  she  was  ill,  and  we  forgot  it,  and  perhaps  we 
have  killed  her!"  I  remember  Marco  disappearing  for  a  moment  and 
returning  with  water.  I  see,  with  curious  accuracy  of  recollection,  the  little 
leathern  cup  in  which  he  brought  it,  and  I  remember  the  pleasant  shock 
upon  my  face.  I  see  his  look  of  inexpressible  trouble,  and  I  remember  the 
thought  which  passed  through  my  mind,  **  If  I  had  cried  sooner,  perhaps  I 
should  have  conquered  him."  Then  a  new  face  came  upon  the  scene ;  there 
was  a  low  call  or  a  whistle,  and  Marco  and  another  were  carrying  me  up  to 
the  house.  And  the  other  was  no  stranger,  —  it  was  my  friend  the  saucy 
fisherman.  He  seemed  to  belong  altogether  to  Marco,  and  to  do  whatever 
he  was  bidden,  —  he  was  very  much  puzzled  by  seeing  me,  and  very  sony 
for  me,  —  but  he  asked  no  questions,  and  an  odd  sense  came  upon  me  that 
he  and  Maude  and  I  were  all  Marco's  property ;  to  be  disposed  of  at  his 
pleasure,  and  with  no  wills  of  our  own  in  his  presence.  They  carried  me 
very  quickly  and  tenderly,  and  I  know  that  Marco  begged  my  pardon,  in  a 
low,  kind  voice,  and  that  he  whispered  certain  effectual  consolations  to 
Maude  as  she  walked  beside  him.  When  we  reached  the  house-door  I  felt 
desperate  in  my  helplessness.  I  thought  complete  exposure  was  at  hand. 
Even  in  my  bewildered  state  I  was  conscious  of  extreme  surprise  and  almost 
of  amusement,  when  that  imperturbable  boy  (I  heard  Marco  call  him 
Giuseppe)  rang  loudly  at  the  door-bell  and  began  shouting  for  Gwythjr 
and  Irvine  by  their  names  as  if  he  was  their  master. 

'*  Tho^greatest  piece  of  luck  in  the  world  I  *'  cried  he,  as  the  startled 
servants  came  trooping  into  the  hall ;  **  Jervis  and  I  were  making  a  short 
out  home  through  the  grounds,  when  we  came  upon  the  ladies  just  after 
Miss  Derwent  had  been  taken  ill  and  fainted.  I  don't  know  how  they  cpuld 
have  got  home  without  us.  Here,  show  us  the  way,  will  you?  and  don't 
look  as  if  you  were  going  to  faint  for  company,  —  we  '11  carry  her  up-stairs 
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Kow,  Jervis,  don't  be  awKward,  that's  a  good  fellow,— don't  swing  the 
lady  about  as  if  she  was  a  game-bag,  —  there — gently — that  will  do  I " 

While  we  went  up-stairs,  the  maids  carrying  candles  and  hastening  on  to 
get  my  bed  ready,  Giuseppe  proceeded,  — 

**  I  say,  my  dear"  (this  was  in  an  undertone  to  Irvine),  "do  your  ladies 
often  go  out  as  late  as  this  in  the  evening  ?  Because,  do  you  know,  I  think 
thoy  're  after  no  good,  and  you 'd  better  keep  an  eye  upon  them! '' 

•*  They  do  go  very  often,  sir,"  replied  Irvine,  quite  impressed  by  his 
off-hand  manner,  and  evident  superiority  to  his  companion ;  **  I  often  re- 
monstrate with  them,  sir,  because  they  are  far  too  alive  to  the  beauties  of 
nature.  But  Miss  Derwent  was  indisposed  to-day,  and  I  thought  she  was 
in  bed." 

"  There  it  is  now  I "  cried  Giuseppe.  *'  She 's  feverish,  and  I  suppose  she 
thought  a  breath  of  cool  air  and  a  look  at  the  sunset  would  be  good  for  her. 
But  she  *s  caught  a  drcadfuLcold,  and  1  advise  you  to  get  all  the  drugs  you 
can  think  of  ready  for  her  before  morning.  And  just  tell  your  young  lady 
not  to  be  gadding  about  too  much,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  the 
other  was  after  her.     Steady,  Jervis  I  " 

We  were  going  in  at  the  bedroom  door  just  then. 

**  Ah ! "  said  Irvine,  with  sudden  comprehension  and  ready  confidence,  — 
there  never  was  a  lady's-maid  yet  who  would  not  let  out  her  mistress's 
secrets  to  a  handsome  boy  who  coaxed  her  for  them,  — "  I  've  no  doubts  of 
it — poor  lady.     Where  did  you  please  to  meet  them,  sir?  " 

"  Just  across  the  lawn,  by  the  opening,  where  they  could  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  sunset,"  answered  he,  readily ;  "  they  had  n't  been  out  five  minutes, 
but  it  was  long  enough  to  do  for  one  of 'em.  So  —  that's  the  way  —  let 
her  down  easy.  Why,  we  should  make  no  end  of  a  lady's-maid  of  you  in 
time,  Jervis,  if  you  had  this  pretty  girl  to  put  you  in  the  way  of  learning 
your  work  I  Do  you  feel  better,  ma'am?  I  think,  my  love,  she's  a  little 
hysterical,  and  we  'd  better  leave  her  to  you.     Come  along,  Jervis." 

He  caught  Marco  by  the  arm,  whispered  something  to  him  in  a  coaxing, 
imploring  manner,  and  drew  him  away.  I  fancy  he  was  afraid  of  his 
betraying  himself  by  trying  to  get  a  last  word  with  Maude. 

"  Who  is  Jervis  ?  "  said  I,  feebly,  to  Irvine,  as  she  arranged  my  pillows. 

'*  Colonel  Seyton's  new  gamekeeper,  ma'am.  And  that 's  the  young  gen* 
Uemaa  that  is  lodging  in  his  cottage." 
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OHAPTEE  XVn. 

LOST. 

Tbs  Qbess  which  followed  the  adveDtore  which  I  have  just  narrated  waa 
not  nearly  so  severe  as  might  have  been  expected.  I  could  almost  have 
fancied  that  excitement  and  exertion  had  worked  off  the  fever  that  was  in 
my  blood.  Maude's  attention  was  unremitting.  She  scarcely  left  my  bed 
side  for  a  moment  Whenever  she  did  leave  it,  the  tormenting  idea  was 
present  to  my  mind  that  she  was  probably  with  Marco.  For  a  few  days  my 
head  was  too  weak,  and  my  thoughts  too  much  bewildered,  to  allow  of  my 
coming  to  a  reasonable  decision  as  to  what  I  ought  to  do.  There  was  just 
sufficient  affection  of  the  brain  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  and  painful  to 
me  to  speak  intelligibly  even  when  my  thoughts  were  tolerably  in  order.  I 
used  to  find  that  I  had  not  said  the  thing  that  I  intended  to  say,  —  and 
when  I  tried  to  seize  the  idea  or  the  word  which  I  wanted,  it  slipped  out  of 
my  grasp  in  the  most  provoking  manner,  though  I  knew  that  I  had  held  it 
scarcely  a  moment  before.  On  the  first  day  of  the  doctor's  attendance,  I 
begged  him  to  telegraph  for  Air.  Langlcy ;  but  when  I  tried  to  remember 
the  address  to  which  the  telegram  must  be  directed,  I  could  not.  No  effort 
availed  to  recall  it.  I  became  much  distressed,  and  was  quite  aware  through 
it  all  that  my  doctor  was  soothing  me  and  putting  me  by  as  doctors  do,  and 
this  increased  my  excitement.  I  told  Lim  it  was  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  telegram  should  be  sent  without  delay. 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  in  a  horrid,  coaxing  voice,  which  I  shudder  to  recol- 
lect, **  we  '11  see  to  it.  Don't  you  think  any  more  about  it  There,  there, 
there  I  it  will  all  come  right" 

He  was  a  short,  punchy,  red-faced  man,  whose  outline  closely  resembled 
that  of  a  highly-fed  bullfinch.  He  always  looked  in  a  great  heat  He  was 
very  much  more  familiar  with  mo  than  if  he  bad  been  my  eldest  brother. 
I  hated  him.  No  doubt  my  disgust  showed  itself  in  my  manner,  and 
strengthened  his  conviction  that  I  was  suffering  from  the  excitement  of 
fever,  and  scarcely  in  possession  of  my  senses.  He  made  a  snatch  at  my 
pulse,  and  then  patted  my  hand  and  put  it  back  again  under  the  bed- 
clothes. 

'•There,  there,  there,  there  I  "  said  he,  "  that  will  do,  that  will  do  I  " 

♦*  But  mill  you  send  the  message  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes — oh,  yes  I  "  was  his  answer.  I  can  easily  learn  the 
address  down-staira  Down-stairs,  you  know — that 's  where  they  '11  tell  me 
all  about  it  Don't  you  be  frightened  —  you  're  going  on  as  nicely  as  pos- 
sible.    There,  there,  there,  there !  " 

"  I  want  the  iraid  I  '*  cried  I,  in  a  kind  of  despair,  and  making  helpless 
demonstrations  towards  the  bell  which  I  could  not  reaoL 
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•«  She  shall  come  to  you,  she  shall  come  in  a  minute.  Don^t  you  be  un< 
easy  about  anything ;  she  shall  come ;  she  's  coming ;  there,  there,  there ! " 
said  he,  ringing  the  bell,  which  was  the  only  tolerable  thing  he  did  in  the 
course  of  the  interview.  **  Now,  just  you  lie  still  and  get  well,  that 's  what 
you  'y«  got  to  do ;  and  don't  be  worried  about  anything,  and  don't  fret,  and 
don't  think  —  that's  what  it  is — don't  think,  dont  think;  I'm  going 
down- stairs,  down-stairs,  you  know,  to  see  about  the  little  telegram  for  you ; 
just  what  you  want,  you  know,  everything  will  be  done  just  as  you  wish 
Good-bye,  ^ooJ-bye  I  there,  there,  there,  good-hje  I " 

And,  to  my  infinite  relief,  he  went  and  Irvine  oame. 

*' Irvine,"  said  I,  "it  is  of  great  importance  that  Mr.  Langley  should 
be  sent  for,  and  I  can't  remember  his  direction.  Will  you  please  go  in- 
stantly and  give  the  direction,  written  down,  to  Mr.  Davis  before  he  leaves 
the  house,  and  tell  him  from  yourself  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
a  telegram  should  be  sent?  " 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  what  it  cost  me  to  utter  these  words  plainly 
and  continuously.  I  realfy  felt  that  it  was  my  last  effort ;  and  when  I  had 
achieved  it,  I  sank  down  among  the  pillows,  and  wished  that  the  world 
would  come  to  an  end. 

"  I  will  arrange  it  without  delay,  ma'am,"  answered  Irvine,  in  a  meet 
satisfactory  tone,  as  she  loft  the  room. 

I  afterwards  discovered  that  she  went  down  to  Mr.  Davis  and  Maude,  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  honestly  delivered  my  message.  But  the  particular 
interpretation  which  both  she  and  Mr.  Davis  put  upon  my  anxiety  about 
the  telegram  had  not  occurred  to  me.  They  thought  that  I  believed  myself 
to  be  in  imminent  danger. 

** No  occasion,  no  occasion,"  said  the  little  doctor;  '*  she 's  nervous,  she 
will  be  all  right  in  a  few  days ;  no  occasion  to  put  Mr.  Langley  to  any 
inoonvenieoce.  I  '11  give  the  alarm  if  it  should  be  necessary.  Keep  her 
mind  quiet,  keep  her  mind  quiet — there,  there.  Tell  her  the  telegram  is 
sent —  don't  let  hor  fidget  about  anything.  Good-bye,  good-hjt  —  see  her 
again  to-morrow." 

And  Irvine,  who  had  not  the  most  elementary  regard  for  truth  as  such, 
told  me  that  the  telegram  was  sent,  and  I  believed  her. 

When  day  followed  on  day,  and  Mr.  Langley  neither  sent  nor  came,  I 
was  puzzled,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  as  much  distressed  as  I  ought  to 
have  been.  I  felt  like  a  traitor  to  Maude,  while  she  was  besetting  me  .with 
such  tender  care  and  anxiety,  and  there  was  an  impulse  within  me  of  satis- 
faction that  my  attempt  had  failed — an  impulse  contradicted  as  often  as 
it  arose,  and  arising  as  often  as  it  was  contradicted. 

During  my  iUness,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Seyton  were  constant  in  their  atten- 
tions, and  the  two  Mays  became  very  intimate  with  Maude.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  they  were  with  us  on  the  first  day  of  my  convalescence.  I  was 
OQ  the  so£a  in  the  drawing-room,  feeling  weak  but  well,  and  fully  intending 
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to  have  an  explanation  at  the  first  convenient  opportnniij  with  Mande.  1 
had  sncceeded  two  days  before  in  writing  a  few  penoil  lines  to  Mr.  Langley, 
to  inquire  why  he  had  not  attended  to  the  telegram.  I  thought  it  probable 
that  he  might  arrive  to-morrow,  and  I  wanted  to  prepare  Maude  for  the 
event  as  I  best  could.  I  looked  at  her  now ;  she  was  unusually  pale,  and 
her  eyes  had  that  wistful*  pathetic  expression  which  comes  from  watching 
and  waking.     My  heart  ached  for  her. 

**  Maude,"  said  I,  ''you  must  go  for  a  walk.  It  is  a  lovely  afternoon^ 
and  you  have  not  gone  beyond  the  garden  for  such  a  long  time.  Ton  look 
as  if  you  wanted  reviving." 

**  Yes,"  cried  Mrs.  Seyton ;  •«  and  May  and  I  will  stay  and  take  care  of 
you;  won't  we,  May?  Now  don't  look  rebellious,  Maude!  Do  you  suppose 
we  can't  be  responsible  for  Miss  Derwent's  safety  and  comfort  for  a  single 
hour?  Get  away  with  you!"  And  she  shook  her  skirts  laughingly  at 
Maude,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  drive  a  kitten  out  of  the  room. 

I  knew  that  Maude  might  safely  go  out  alone,  for  I  had  heard  Mra  Sey- 
ton ^y  that  her  husband  and  the  '*  gamekeeper,  and  some  boy  Henry  has 
picked  up  who 's  lodging  with  the  gamekeeper,  and  who  promises  to  be  a 
first-rate  shot,  Henry  says,"  were  gone  off  across  the  hills  for  a  long  day's 
sport  on  a  manor  of  Colonel  Scyton's,  ten  miles  away.  Maude  seemed 
strangely  disinclined  to  yield  to  our  suggestions.  She  lingered  about,  and 
made  objections  till  I  felt  quite  provoked  with  her,  secretly  believing  that 
it  was  her  knowledge  of  this  same  shooting  excursion  which  indisposed  her 
for  a  walk,  during  which  a  meeting  with  her  lover  was  impossible.  But  I 
thought  that  her  disinclination  was  partly  owing  to  the  languor  produced 
by  want  of  exercise,  and  this  made  mc  the  more  determined  to  carry  my 
point  Little  May  would  have  liked  to  go  with  her,  but  that  would  not 
have  suited  Mrs.  Scyton's  ideas  at  all.  With  all  her  ease  and  freedom 
there  was  a  curious  shyness  about  her,  and  I  believe  that  she  would  not 
have  felt  at  all  comfortable  if  she  had  been  left  quite  alone  with  me.  She 
always  wanted  to  have  something  belonging  to  herself  in  the  room ;  some- 
thing that  she  could  pet  and  play  with,  and  dispose  of  at  her  own  pleas- 
ure. A  tete-a-tete  with  any  one  except  her  husband  would  have  seemed 
to  her  too  serious  a  responsibility  to  be  encountered  cheerfully. 

At  last  Maude  submitted.  She  stood  silent,  in  a  half  reverie,  while  we 
were  urging  her,  as  if  she  scarcely  listened  to  us.  I  think  I  see  her  now. 
Then  she  came  up  to  my  sofa,  kissed  me  on  the  forehead,  and  with  a  smile 
and  a  shake  of  the  head,  as  if  she  was  obeying  under  protest,  left  the  room. 
It  was  her  way  in  many  things  to  linger  long  and  then  act  suddenly,  so  that 
her  mode  of  acquiescence  did  not  surprise  me.  Nor  was  I  surprised  at  that 
parting  kiss,  for  since  I  had  been  ill  all  her  reserve  of  manner  had  broken 
down,  and  she  had  been  as  caressing  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  child.  She 
always  seemed  to  feel  a  great  pi^  for  physical  incapacity  or  suffering ;  it 
was  an  intelligible  evil,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  bringing  help  and 
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sympathy  to  bear  upon  it  Nevertheless,  something  in  her  manner  did  sur- 
prise me,  though  I  conld  scarcely  say  what  it  was.  Mrs.  Seyton  only 
expressed  my  feeling  when  she  said,  as  the  door  closed,  "Hotf  strange  she 
lookedl" 

The  next  moment  Mande  passed  the  window  in  her  hat  and  cloak,  turned 
and  looked  in  at  us,  and  nodded  a  laughing  good-bye  to  Little  May.  We 
watched  her  till  she  had  crossed  the  lawn  and  entered  the  woods. 

Then  Mrs.  Seyton  proposed  to  play  and  sing  to  me.  She  went  to  the 
piano,  Little  May  at  her  side,  and  a  yeiy  pleasant  time  followed,  during 
which  the  mother  and  child  sang  and  chatted  together  apparently  more  for 
their  own  amusement  than  for  mine,  with  many  bursts  of  gaj  infectious 
laughter  caused  by  very  small  trifles.  Presently  they  came  away  and  sat 
down  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  my  sofa,  and  began  to  tell  me  stories 
in  a  sort  of  duet,  now  alternate,  now  together,  and  still  with  the  under- 
current of  laughter  like  a  low  accompaniment,  uniting  rather  than  inter- 
rupting the  parts  of  the  melody.  At  last  Little  May  pulled  out  a  fancy 
watch  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  in  her  bosom,  and  which  was 
a  very  useless  piece  of  extravagance  as  a  gift  to  a  child  of  her  years. 

"  Mamma,  darling,''  said  she,  '*  do  you  know  it  is  more  than  half-past 
four?" 

It  was  characteristic  that  it  should  be  the  child  and  not  the  mother  who 
made  this  observation.  The  mother,  however,  was  quite  alive  to  its  impor- 
tance. "Oh,  dear,  dear  I"  she  cried,  **it  will  be  getting  dusk  before  we 
are  at  home.  I  had  no  notion  it  was  so  late.  '  What  s/udl  we  do,  May  ? 
It  seems  so  unkind  to  leave  Miss  Derwent  quite  alone." 

"  But  I  don't  think  we  promised  anything,"  answered  May,  solemnly. 

*'  You  little  precise  woman !  "  said  her  mother,  kissing  her.  **  Let  us 
look  out  of  the  window  and  see  if  Maude  is  coming.  What  can  make  her 
Belong?" 

I,  too,  was  puzzled,  for  Mtrade  had  been  gone  more  than  an  hour.  Of 
course  I  urged  my  visitors  not  to  wait  for  her,  and  assured  them  that  I  had 
no  objection  to  a  little  solitude.  After  much  discussing,  doubting,  and 
wondering,  they  settled  that  they  would  wait  till  half-past  five,  and  then 
be  escorted  to  Glytha  House  by  Gwythyr.  Little  May  was  the  real  deviser 
of  this  arrangement,  as  she  reminded  her  mother  that  papa  would  certainly 
not  come  home  before  seven,  and  that  they  should  have  plenty  of  time  to 
get  ready  for  him.  And  when  Mrs.  Seyton  hesitated  about  the  lat^ess  of 
the  walk.  May  said,  in  her  grave  manner,  "  Mr.  Gwythyr  can  take  care  of 
us  if  Miss  Derwent  will  lend  him.  I  think  he  is  veiy  strong,  and  not  at 
all  frightened." 

After  this  decision  there  was  a  little  fresh  burst  of  gayety,  which  carried 
us  on  till  five  o'clock,  and  then  died  finally  away.  Maude's  continued 
absence  began  to  make  us  seriously  uneasy,  though  we  did  not  yet  allow  to 
each  other  that  there  wap  any  reason  for  uneasiness.     I  sent  a  lad,  who  rao 
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on  errands  for  Gwythyr,  to  look  for  her  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Clytha, 
and  assured  Mrs.  Seyton  that  she  would  probably  meet  her  on  the  way 
home.  I  charged  her  to  say  that  I  was  getting  fidgety,  and  that  she  must 
hurry  back  as  fast  as  possible.  And  she  undertook  the  message  eagerly, 
promising  to  give  her  a  good  scolding  for  being  out  so  late,  as  if  she  wished 
by  saying  this  to  convince  both  herself  and  me  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  their  meeting.  Then  the  two  Mays,  well  wrapped  up,  and  protected  by 
Gwythyr,  departed,  and  I  was  left  alone,  waiting. 

Waiting  thpough  the  evening — waiting  through  the  night — for  Maude 
did  not  come  back.  The  servant-boy  came  back  and  reported  that  he  had 
seen  nothing  of  her,  and  then  I  expected  her  to  return  with  Gwythyr.  But 
Gwythyr  appeared  between  seven  and  eight,  with  the  same  report  I  sent 
a  deputation  out  again,  with  lanterns,  to  search  the  woods.  I  thought  that 
she  might  have  fallen,  and  sprained  her  ankle  —  that  she  might  have  lost 
her  way — every  conjecture  probable  and  improbable  presented  itself  to  my 
mind,  till,  as  the  night  advanced,  the  blank  horror  of  the  truth  settled 
down  upon  me.     She  was  gone  I 

Daybreak  found  me  still  sitting  by  the  drawing-room  window,  pale,  ex- 
hausted, despairing.  What  had  happened?  I^Iy  thoughts  refused  to  admit 
the  fact  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  for  some  inconceivable  reason 
she  had  gone  astray  and  taken  shelter  in  one  of  the  few  cottages  of  the 
valley,  and  that  she  would  appear  with  the  morning.  But  these  were 
merely  words.  Some  messenger  could  surely  have  been  found  in  such  a 
oase  to  reassure  me.  With  the  first  light  I  sent  to  Clytha  House.  And 
just  as  I  was  sitting  down  to  begin  my  mockery  of  a  breakfast,  Colonel 
Seyton  walked  into  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

THX    8EAR0II    BS0IN8. 


Whsn  the  first  condolences  and  expressions  of  surprise  were  over,  oame 
the  inevitable  inquiry  for  which  I  had  been  preparing  myself —  "  Had  you 
any  reason  to  suppose  it  likdy  —  possible  —  that  Miss  Langley  would  con« 
template  leaving  her  home?    Had  there  been  any  difibrence  between  you?  ^ 

**  We  were  on  affectionate  terms,''  I  replied,  **  and  I  cannot  now  believe 
that  she  intended  to  deceive  me.  But  I  have  been  thinking  the  matter 
over,  and  as  I  am  not  certain  that  Mr.  Langley  will  arrive  to-day,  I  feel 
that  it  will  be  my  wisest  coarse  to  tell  you,  in  confidence,  a  few  particu- 
lars." 

I  hesitated.  He  sat  down,  and  looked  at  me  with  steady,  earnest  atten- 
tion.   I  then  gave  him  a  sketch,  necessarily  very  imperfect,  of  Maudo'a 
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position.  I  was  embarrassed  at  everj  sentence,  for  I  rej^llj  hardly  knew 
what  I  believed  myself  about  some  of  the  more  important  points.  I  gave 
as  little  retrospective  information  as  possible ;  merely  mentioning  the  main 
facts  that  Maude  had  been  left  with  her  mother's  family ;  that  she  had 
formed  an  engagement  unsanctioned  by  her  father;  that  she  had  been 
brought  here  chiefly  in  order  to  place  her  out  of  her  lover's  reach,  but 
that  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  discovered  and  followed  her. 

"Oh?"  said  Colonel  Seyton,  **I  am  afraid  the  case  is  clear  enough. 
The  next  thing  is  to  trace  her  and  find  out  whether  this  rascal  means  to 
many  her.     It  is  just  possible  that  we  may  still  be  in  time  to  save  her." 

"  Stop  I "  said  'I,  "  I  have  not  yet  told  you  my  principal  reason  for  con. 
fiding  in  you." 

When  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Italian  lover,  for  whom  Colonel  Sey- 
ton seemed  from  the  first  to  feel  an  instinctive  repugnance  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  argument,  had  come  to  Clytha  as  his  gamekeeper,  his  astonish- 
ment and  disgust  knew  no  bounds.  He  was  far  more  disturbed  by  this 
incident  of  Maude's  disappearance  than  he  had  been  by  the  disappearance 
itself.  He  resented  every  item  of  it  down  to  the  •*  fellow's  English  accent, 
which  might  have  taken  anybody  in."  He  was  also  greatly  aggrieved  by 
the  recollection  that  Marco  was  **  such  a  capital  shot"  He  got  up  and 
walked  about  the  room  in  the  height  of  his  indignation ;  then  rang  the  bell 
with  a  slight  apology  to  me,  sent  for  his  own  man,  who  had  been  directed 
to  follow  him  to  Pare  Rhaiader  after  executing  certain  orders,  and  ques* 
tioned  him. 

••Did  you  go  to  the  cottage  as  I  desired  you?     Where  was  Jervis?  " 

••He  wasn't  in,  sir." 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  was?    Do  you  know  when  he  went  out?  " 

"He  came  home  last  night  as  usual,  sir,  but  he  was  out  bifore  light 
looking  after  some  poacher  snares  in  the  east  wood.  The  young  master^ 
that 's  what  the  people  by  here  calls  the  little  feller  as  lodges  with  him,  he 
went  out  with  him,  and  neither  on  'em  was  come  back  when  I  was  up  at 
their  place." 

"Came  home  last  night  as  usual,"  repeated  Colonel  Seyton ;  ''the  scoun- 
drel has  looked  after  his  snares  to  some  purpose.  But  this  gives  me  a 
shade  of  hope.  You  can  go,  James,"  he  added,  as  he  turned  to  me  to 
explain  on  what  his  hope  was  founded. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  man,  respectfully,  "Mrs.  Prichard  was 
here  waiting  to  speak  to  Miss  Derwent  or  to  you ;  she  has  something  to 
tell  you,  sir,  about  Miss  Langley,  I  believe." 

"  Send  her  up  when  the  bell  rings,"  answered  Colonel  Seyton.  His  eyes 
flashed  fire  for  a  moment  when  the  man  named  Miss  langley,  but  as  the 
door  closed  after  him,  he  said  to  me  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  "  Do  what  we 
will,  her  name  will  be  in  everybody's  mouth  before  the  day  is  half  over; 
but,  if  possible,  we  must  prevent  their  coupling  it  with  any  other  name. 
IB 
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As  soon  as  we  have  heard  what  this  Mrs.  Prichard  has  to  say,  I  will  go 
and  do  my  best  to  find  out  what  persons  Jervis  associated  or  corresponded 
with.  She  appears  to  have  gone  to  some  place  preconcerted  between  them, 
to  wait  for  him  till  this  morning.  The  valley  is  so  thinly  peopled  I  can 
hardly  doubt  our  tracing  her ;  and  if  we  can  find  her  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  she  may  yet  be  restored." 

I  shook  my  head.  **  I  fear  it  will  be  useless,''  said  I;  "you  have  no 
idea  how  deeply  they  are  attached.  If  Mr.  Langley  could  have  been 
induced  to  sanction  their  engagement — " 

The  supreme  amazement  with  which  Colonel  Seyton  regarded  me  fairly 
stopped  ms  in  the  middle  of  my  sentence.  **  Sanction  their  engagement! " 
cried  he.  *'  AVhat  father  who  was  not  qualified  for  a  lunatic  asylum  would 
sanction  the  engagement  of  a  girl  of  seventeen  with  a  foreign  desperado, 
who  has  nothing  to  recommend  him  except  his  mode  of  handling  a  gun  ? 
I  would  sooner  see  her  in  her  grave." 

"I  think,"  said  I,  hesitatingly,  "there  is  something  to  be  said  for  Maude; 
you  know  they  had  been  attached  from  childhood,  and  I  assure  you  there 
are  redeeming  points  —  attractions — qualities  —  in  her  cousin,  and  I  don't 
think  the  wisest  measures  were  adopted  for  separating  them.  There  was, 
perhaps,  a  little  want  of  openness;  a  little  straining  of  authority — " 

"  Jwy  measures  were  justifiable  in  such  a  case,"  answered  he,  shortly. 
"  Is  Miss  Langley 's  fortune  independent  of  her  father?  " 

"  I  believe  so ;  her  mother's  money  is  secured  to  her." 

"  Ah !  I  thought  as  much ;  and  I  remember  enough  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
a  stake  worth  playing  for.  Do  you  know  positively  that  she  gave  this  fel- 
low a  meeting,  or  do  you  only  suspect  it?  " 

"  I  knew  it,"  answered  I.  feeling  my  cheeks  burn  under  his  scrutinizing 
eyes,  which  had  watched  me  with  a  displeased  and  distrustful  ea^pression 
from  the  moment  in  which  I  attempted  to  say  a  word  for  the  lovers." 

"  The  meeting  took  place  with  your  knowledge,"  said  he,  quickly. 

"  Not  with  my  sanction,"  I  replied ;  "  it  came  to  my  knowledge  when  it 
was  too  late  to  prevent  it." 

"  And  has  there  yet  been  time#for  Mr.  Langley  to  answer  the  communi- 
cation which  of  course  you  made  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  telegraphed  for  him  when  I  was  first  taken  ill,"  said  I.  "  This  was 
what  I  had  been  directed  to  do  in  case  of  difficulty.  Having  received  no 
answer  to  the  telegram,  I  wrote  two  days  ago,  and  as  this  morning's  post 
brings  me  no  letter,  I  expect  that  he  will  arrive  in  the  course  of  the 
day." 

"That's  well,"  with  an  air  of  relief;  "and  now,  with  your  permission, 
we  will  have  Mrs.  Prichard  up  before  I  go  out  to  make  further  investiga* 
tions." 

Mrs.  Prichard  entered  with  a  courtsey,  and  stood  still,  waiting  to  be 
questioned.     Colonel  Seyton  looked  at  his  watch. 
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**  I  oan  wait  just  five  minutes  to  hear  what  this  good  lady  has  to  say/' 
said  he  to  me,  '*and  then  leave  her  to  finish  her  story  to  you,  if  necessary." 

I  admired  his  preliminary  attempt  to  condense  her  deposition  as  much 
as  possible.  I  knew  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  a  man  generally  used 
twice  as  many  words  as  were  necessary,  and  a  woman  twice  as  many  words 
as  a  man.  Mrs.  Prichard  was  a  straightforward,  sensible  woman,  though 
not  without  a  pretty  strong  opinion  as  to  her  own  dignity. 

"  1  know  there 's  reason  for  haste,  sir,"  she  replied,  **  but  there 's  never 
any  reason  in  hurry.  I  see  something  in  the  valley  yesterday  which  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  hear  on." 

Colonel  Seyton's  foot  tapped  the  ground  a  little  impatiently. 

'*Well/'  said  he,  in  a  tone  which  implied  some  indignation  at  her  leaving 
her  statement  incomplete ;  '*  what  was  it  ?  " 

"  It  was  n't  a  partridge  nor  a  woodcock,  sir,  or  I  'd  not  be  betraying  it  to 
you ;  it  was  a  carriage  " 

He  was  on  the  alert  in  a  moment     ''  When  did  yon  see'  it  ?  " 

"  A  little  past  four  in  the  afternoon." 

"  And  where  ?  " 

*'  I  was  going  home ;  I  was  crossing  the  little  foot-bridge  a  mile  down  or 
thereabouts,  and  just  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  I  had  passed  Miss 
Langley,  walking  by  herself,  and  given  her  a  *  good  evening.*  I  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  the  bridge  to  steady  my  basket,  and  over  the  tops  of  the 
bushes,  a  long  way  ofiF,  I  could  see  a  coach-box,  with  a  man  on  it,  coming 
up  the  valley." 

**  Coming  up  the  valley.     So  that  Miss  Langley  would  meet  it?  " 

'*  If  she  held  on  her  way  she  must  meet  it,  just  about  in  the  hollow 
where  the  river  tum&  It  was  going  down  there,  and  I  couldn't  see  it. 
There 's  not  above  twenty  yards  of  that  road  can  be  seen  anywhere,  and 
it 's  only  from  the  bridge  you  can  see  that." 

"  True,"  said  Colonel  Seyton,  approvingly.  He  knew  every  inch  of  the 
country  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  a  military  bird  of  vast  experience  engaged 
to  supervise  the  district  He  now  turned  to  me.  "  This  is  a  glimpse  of 
light,"  said  he.  **We  know  the  carriage  did  not  come  on  here,  and  as 
there  was  nowhere  else  for  it  to  go  to,  it  must  have  returned — probably 
to  the  station.  The  last  up-train  is  due  at  7.20  at  our  station.  I  think 
my  best  course  will  be  to  ride  in  and  make  inquiries." 

•'I  see  the  carriage  go  back,  sir,"  observed  Mrs.  Pnchard,  with  quiet 
triumph. 

"You  did! "  cried  he.  "How  long — Pray  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me 
cveiything  at  once." 

**  To  tell  truth,  sir,"  said  she,  **  I  waited  to  see  it  pass  me,  for  foui 
wheels  and  two  horses  is  an  exception  to  my  daily  waflcs  which  I  could  n'{ 
rest  under  without  examination,  and  just  by  chance  I  happened  to  loot 
towards  them  twenty  yards  of  open  road  as  we  spoke  m,  in  ^me  to  see  tV 
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carriage  clear  'em  again.     Back  it  was  going,  the  way  it  came,  bat  as  much 
faster  as  if  a  ghost  had  turned  it  back,  and  was  coming  at  its  heels." 

"That's  proof,"  said  Colonel  Scyton ;  "and  now  I '11  not  lose  a  moment." 
He  was  gone  almost  while  he  spoke. 

•*  As  impatious  a  foreigner  as  ever  I  see,"  observed  Mrs.  Prichard,  when 
he  was  out  of  the  room.  She  always  called  the  English  foreigners.  "  He 
was  pawing  the  carpet  like  a  horse  or  a  hound  all  the  while  I  kept  on  pref- 
acing at  him  before  I  got  to  my  story.  I  warrant  he 's  felt  the  lash  some 
way  in  his  youth,  or  he  'd  never  have  been  able  to  hold  in  as  he  did.  No- 
body knows  how  tempted  I  felt  when  he  spoke  out  so  firm  like  a  crisis,  and 
told  me  to  tell  him  everything  I  *d  seen  at  once.  If  I  'd  taken  him  at  his 
word,  now,  and  begun  from  the  hand-rail  of  the  bridge,  and  gone  on  to  the 
water  with  the  pebbles  in  it,  and  the  grass  by  the  edge,  and  so  up  to  the 
bushes,  describing  and  disputing  all  the  way,  I  warrant  he  'd  have  rampaged 
himself  in  two  before  ever  I  got  to  the  carriage." 

There  was  an  <ydd  twinkle  in  her  eye,  which  convinced  me  that  she  would 
really  have  enjoyed  the  catastrophe. 

"  It 's  a  pity  for  Miss  Maude,  too,"  she  continued,  after  a  pause,  •*  and 
I  'd  never  have  told  upon  her  if  I  *d  felt  sure  that  Jervis  was  trustworthy. 
But  I  never  know'd  a  first-rate  shot  in  my  life  as  made  a  first-rate  husband. 
They  get  so  used  to  overreaching  and  triumphing, — and  poor  triumph  it 
is,  too,  circumventing  the  dumb  things  that  might  be  a  lesson  to  'em,  for 
they  never  goes  beyond  the  duties  they  was  bom  to.  Wife  and  child  have 
but  a  shabby  chance  with  a  fellow  that 's  used  to  shortening  happy,  help- 
less lives  for  fun ;  and  taking  as  much  pains  about  it  as  might  have  made 
him  Lord  Chancellor,  if  he'd  gone  in  an  honest  direction." 

I  was  surprised  at  her  evident  knowledge  of  "  Jervis  "  as  Maude's  lover, 
and  could  not  help  asking  her  how  she  found  it  out  She  could  not  help 
laughing  at  the  simplicity  of  the  question. 

"  Ladies  is  the  most  innocent  things  in  creation  !  "  cried  she,  "  They 
shuts  their  eyes  and  feels  sure  nobody  else  sees  'em.  Why,  there  is  n't  a 
child  in  the  village  but  knows  it  better  than  his  catechizi  My  little  James, 
— near  upon  ten  years  old,  —  he  come  home  from  school  a  fortnight  since, 
and  '  Mother,'  says  he,  *  there  *s  Jervis  gone  down  to  Miss  Langley's  again.' 
I  gave  him  a  clout  on  the  cheek  out  of  mere  formality,  for  I  never  could 
understand  myself  why  scandal  should  be  thought  so  sacred  that  it 's  only 
allowed  to  be  used  by  them  as  is  well  stricken  in  years.  But  I  could  n't 
but  laugh  to  think  how  well  he  know'd.  And  you  be  sure  of  this.  Miss, 
there  is  n't  a  servant  in  the  house  but  knows  a  deal  more  than  ever  hap- 
pened." 

"  I  wish,"  said  I,  "  there  was  one  to  be  found  who  knew  the  only  thing  I 
care  to  discover,  and  that  is  what  has  become  of  Miss  Langley.  I  don't 
like  talking  about  her  to  you,  Mrs.  Prichard,  but  you  are  a  kind,  sendble 
woman,  and  I  may  ask  you  to  speak  a  good  word  for  her,  and^tiy  to  check 
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any  ill-natnied  talk  yon  may  hear.  It  is  all  dark  at  present,  but  I  feel 
sure  that  we  shall  find  out  in  the  end  that  she  has  been  deceiyed,  and  that 
she  never  intended  to  do  really  wrong." 

"  Bless  your  heart,  Miss,"  she  replied,  "  all  the  ill-nature  goes  the  oppo- 
site way.  It 's  for  you  and  for  Miss  Langley's  father  the  good  word  should 
be  spoken.  The  working-classes  always  takes  kindly  to  a  pair  of  lovers, 
and  it 's  a  real  glory  to  'em  to  think  they  're  hardly  dealt  by.  I  'd  take  a 
pretty  wager,  now,  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Clytha,  that 's 
talking  the  matter  over  at  this  moment,  thinks  of  you  and  Mr.  Langley  as 
if  you  was  a  couple  of  Caesar  Bar-jees,  keeping  the  poor  young  thing  shut 
up  in  a  regular  Bluebeard's  temple  of  your  own,  and  grinding  your  teeth 
over  her  for  scorn,  whenever  her  back 's  turned." 

Here  Mrs.  Prichard  took  her  leave,  and  my  heart  died  within  me  as  the 
sound  of  wheels  on  the  gravel  and  a  certain  unmistakable  commotion  in  the 
hall  announced  Mr.  Langley's  arrival 


CHAPTEB  XTX. 

HOW  NOT   TO   FIND   HSB. 

<*  Thb  first  thing  that  made  me  suspect  Miss  Derwent,  sir,  was  a  coinci- 
dence about  trout" 

This  was  Irvine's  composed  answer  to  Mr.  Langley,  who  had  summoned 
her  and  Gwythyr  to  give  all  the  information  they  could  about  recent  events 
in  my  presence.  He  had  met  Colonel  Sejton  on  his  way, 'and  learned  from 
him  the  bare  fact  of  Maude's  disappearance.  He  came  on,  in  order  to 
investigate  matters  on  the  spot,  to  consult  with  me,  and  to  determine  what 
measures  should  be  adopted  in  the  first  instance  His  manner  was,  as  usual, 
kind  and  self-governed ;  but  strong  agitation  was  visible  through  its  habitual 
control.  After  exchanging  a  very  few  sentences  with  me,  he  sent  for  Irvine 
and  Gwythyr,  and  asked  what  they  were  able  to  tell  him  about  the  last  few 
weeks ;  and  this  was  the  result  of  the  question. 

**  The  first  thing  that  made  me  suspect  Miss  Derwent,  sir,  was  a  coinci- 
dence about  trout" 

Mr.  Langley  turned  to  me  with  a  silent  and  surprised  inquiry  in  his  face. 

♦•  Let  them  tell  you  all  they  can,  sir,"  said  I,  as  steadily  as  I  could,  "  and 
I  will  explain  afterwards ;  but,  till  this  moment,  Irvine  has  kept  her  suspi- 
cions to  herself  most  successfully." 

I  knew  that  my  eolor  was  coming  and  going,  and  my  hands  quivering  in 
a  most  guilty  manner.  I  was  physically  exhausted  by  my  recent  illness 
«Qd  my  sleepless  night ;  and,  as  to  my  mind,  besides  Uie  great  distress  and 
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anxiety  which  I  felt  about  Maude»  I  was  altogether  uncertain  whether  I 
should  be  able  to  justify  myself  in  her  father's  eyes,  by  the  fullest  state- 
ment of  the  truth,  fully  believed. 

"If  my  conscience  doesn't  taunt  me,  miss,  I  can  sustain  a  governess 
without  shrinking,"  retorted  Irvine,  by  no  means  laying  aside  the  elegance 
of  her  English,  but  addressing  me  with  a  kind  of  insolence  very  unlike  her 
usual  bearing.  I  little  suspected  the  wrath  which  had  been  smouldering  in 
her  soul  during  the  six  months  of  submission  which  she  had  been  compelled 
to  pass  under  the  sway  of  a  "  governess."  She  had  her  revenge  now.  I  sat 
by  and  patiently  listened  to  her  narrative.  She  told  Mr.  Langley  how 
Gwythyr  had  been  puzzled  by  finding  his  basket  enriched  with  fish  that  he 
had  not  caught;  how  she  had  thrown  some  light  on  the  difficulty  by  relating 
that,  from  an  attic  window,  she  had  seen  me  in  conversation  with  Giuseppe ; 
how  she  had  found  the  fatal  handkerchief  in  one  of  my  drawers,  with  an 
unanswerable  fragrance  of  fish  accusing  me  from  its  folds.  Here  she  pro- 
duced the  article  in  question,  with  a  daring  look  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say, 
•*  You  see,  miss,  I've  searched  you  like  a  culprit!  "  and  I  felt  in  my  heart 
what  a  simpleton  I  had  been  to  slip,  as  it  were  by  chance,  into  this  unneces- 
sary scrape.  She  went  on  to  say  how  steadily  I  had  ignored  all  her  honest 
attempts  to  co-operate  in  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  "  the  reclamation  of 
Miss  Maude."  How  I  had  gradually  fallen  under  the  influence  of  that 
unhappy  girl,  and  allowed  her  more  liberty  than  Mr.  Langley  would  have 
sanctioned;  how  Gwythyr  had  detected  me  holding  an  assignation  after 
dark  with  Marco  himself,  and  Giuseppe  besides ;  how  I  had  presided  at  a 
meeting  between  the  lovers,  *and  actually  introduced  the  two  adventurers 
into  the  house.  "On  which  occasion,  sir,"  she  proceeded,  "being  in  half- 
light,  and  most  audacious  manners,  neither  Mr.  Gwythyr  nor  I  were  in  the 
slightest  degree  aware  what  we  contemplated  in  that  Giuseppe.  We  saw 
him  entirely  under  the  emblem  of  a  young  English  gentleman  as  he  assumed, 
and  we  were  altogether  deceived  by  the  semblance  of  a  gamekeeper  accom- 
panying him.  It  was  not  for  several  days,  sir,  that  the  illusion  dispersed, 
and  we  discovered  quite  inadvertently  what  it  had  devolved  upon  us  to  wit- 
ness without  understanding ;  and  though  I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world, 
to  turn  my  back  in  scorn  upon  my  neighbor's  mote,  it  is  very  much  borne  in 
upon  me  that  Miss  Derwent's  illness  was  only  an  ambush  and  a  stiatagem 
in  order  to  divest  herself  from  the  villany  which  has  been  perpetrated. 
Mr.  Davies,  sir,  thought  her  in  no  danger  when  she  was  representing  herself 
to  me  as  imminent ;  and  by  remaining  in  bed,  sir,  you  see,  she  was  aloof 
from  the  catastrophe." 

I  was  unpleasantly  surprised  to  find  how  strong  a  case  there  was  against 
me.  At  intervals  Irvine  appealed  to  Gwythyr  for  his  testimony,  which  he 
gave  in  very  difierent  fashion  from  hers,  fidgeting,  looking  down,  shying 
away  from  the  questions,  and  doing  anything  rather  than  speak  out  Still 
the  substance  of  his  reluctant  evidence  was  all  confirmatory  of  her  tila 
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*^He  didn't  know,— -he  wouldn't  like  to  take  upon  his-aelf  to  say;  but. 
well — yea — true  enough,  he  did  meet  Miss  Derweut  that  night  As  for 
where  the  trout  came  from,  that  was  not  his  business ;  they  must  ha'  come 
out  o*  water,  for  tbey  never  growed  out  o*  the  ground  that  he  know'd  of. 
He  did  n't  catch  'em,  no,  certainly  not ;  but  they  'd  nobody's  mark  on  'cm, 
and  couldn't  be  brought  home  to  nobody.  And  that  ere  sarcy-tongucd 
young  chap  had  a  hand  in  the  carrying  off  of  Miss  Maude,  no  doubt,  —  he 
was  up  to  anything,  and  he  was  always  about  with  the  other  fellow,  that 
was  certain ;  but  as  to  what  Misa  Derwent  had  to  do  with  them  both,  or 
either,  he  did  n't  wish  to  give  an  opinion.  And  about  Miss  Derwent's  ill- 
ness, he  know'd  well  enough  what  the  doctor  said,  and  what  Mrs.  Irvine 
said,  and  very  like  they  had  the  best  of  reasons,  but  ho  had  no  reason  nor 
no  call  to  say  anything  about  it,  not  being  a  nurse  nor  a  doctor ;  and  he 
would  rather  not  say  anything  about  it,  one  way  or  the  other." 

The  accusation  having  been  heard,  I  expected  that  I  should  be  called 
upon  for  my  defence.  But  Mr.  Langley  sat  silent  and  thoughtful  when 
Gwythyr  had  done*speaking,  and  did  not  even  look  towards  me. 

"  Why  did  you  not  write  and  warn  me  when  you  first  suspected  that  Miss 
Langley  was  making  assignations  which  I  should  disapprove?  "  asked  he  of 
Irvine,  in  a  cold,  quiet  tone,  which  evidently  surprised  that  superior  woman 
very  much. 

"  I  should  have  been  afraid,  sir,  of  violating  the  terms  of  my  province," 
answered  she,  with  only  a  moment's  hesitation ;  *'  it  is  a  kind  of  offence, 
sir,  which  I  hope  always  to  omit.  If  I  had  been  entrusted  even  with  the 
superficial  charge  of  Miss  Langley,  I  should  have  been  careful  to  elude  all 
opportunities  of  misconduct" 

"  That  is  not  the  question,"  said  her  master ;  **  the  question  is  why  you, 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  allowed  anything 
to  occur  which  seemed  to  you  suspicious,  without  reporting  it  to  me.  It 
was  clearly  your  duty  to  have  done  so.  It  appears  that  Miss  Derwent  was 
deceived,  and  that  you  were  not  What  you  suspected  you  ought  to  have 
reported.  Had  you  done  so,  this  terrible  event  might  have  been  prevented. 
There,  —  I  quite  believe  it  was  only  an  error  of  judgment,  — you  may  go 
for  the  present" 

'*  If  my  judgment  is  to  be  impugned,  or  imputed,  sir,  perhaps  I  had 
better  go  altogether,"  replied  she,  with  a  sudden  toss  of  the  head. 

**  You  are  a  foolish  girl,"  said  he.  '*  Go,  and  take  time  to  consider.  [ 
should  h%  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say,  in  answer  to  any  application  for  your 
character,  that  I  had  parted  with  you  because  you  concealed  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  Miss  Langley's  elopement"  He  turned  so  decidedly 
away  from  her,  and  Gwythyr  so  pertinaciously  held  the  door  open,  that  she 
had  no  course  but  to  leave  the  room,  which  she  did  with  a  murmur  and  a 
prance,  hiding  her  crestfallen  spirit  under  an  air  of  bravado. 

My  turn  came  next,  and  though  Mr.  Laugley's  gentleness  was  unshaken. 
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and  his  courtesy  unimpeachable,  I  felt  that  the  reprimand  which  I  received 
was  virtually  the  same  as  Irvine's.  I  felt,  too,  that  I  was  most  indulgently 
treated,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  say  for  myself.  He  did  not  for  a  moment 
tax  me  with  treachery  in  any  shape.  No  self-defence  was  possible  to  me,  for 
I  was,  in  fact,  only  accused  —  or  rather,  held  guilty  —  of  that  which  I  had 
done.  He  considered  that  my  judgment  had  been  at  fault, — that  I  had 
given  too  easy  a  credence  to  Maude's  version  of  her  own  story, — that  I  had 
been  timid  and  uncertain  where  I  ought  to  have  acted  with  promptness  and 
decision,  —  that  with  the  best  intentions  and  principles  I  had  shown  myself 
incapable  of  controlling  so  difl&cult  a  character  as  Maude's.  The  few  words 
of  deep  and  painful  feeling  with  which  he  alluded  to  the  result  of  all  this 
were  enough  in  themselves  to  silence  me.  How  could  I  have  complained  if 
he  had  indignantly  demanded  his  daughter  at  my  hands,  and  held  me  re- 
sponsible for  her  disappearance  ?  "  He  asked  very  few  questions,  —  the  evil, 
he  said,  was  done,  —  the  question  now  was  not  so  much  how  it  had  hap- 
pened, as  whether  it  was  remediable  or  not  He  counted  unhesitatingly  on 
any  assistance  which  I  might  be  able  to  give  him.  He  was  now  going  out 
to  make  certain  investigations  in  the  neighborhood.  Before  the  evening 
Colonel  Seybon  would  return  and  report  the  result  of  his  inquiry  at  the 
station,  and  at  the  tiny  town  of  Llanefydd,  from  which  it  took  its  name, 
which  was  a  mile  from  the  station.  He  requested  me  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  should  enable  me  to  leave  Pare  Rhaiadcr  at  my  earliest  convenience; 
though,  having  said  this,  he  returned  to  add  that  he  did  not  in  the  least 
wish  to  hurry  my  movements,  but  that,  as  he  contemplated  departing  him- 
self, and  breaking  up  the  establishment  as  soon  as  possible,  it  might  be  dis- 
agreeable to  me  to  remain;  and  it  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  advantageous 
to  me  to  make  my  journey  as  a  member  of  his  family,  because  this  would 
discountenance  any  unpleasant  rumors. 

I  felt  like  a  pardoned  criminal,  over  whose  head  the  unfulfilled  sentence 
which  he  had  incurred  was  still  suspended.  1  had  attempted  to  begin  some 
explanation  of  my  intercourse  with  Giuseppe,  and  of  the  absurd  a£fair 
of  the  trout;  he  stopped  me  at  once  with  **  Pray,  don't  trouble  yourself  to 
explain ;  these  are  trifles  which  cannot  engage  one's  attention  for  a  moment 
under  present  circumstances."  I  hazarded  a  word  or  two  about  the  strength 
of  Maude's  attachment,  and  the  false  impressions  under  which  she  evidently 
labored.  Here,  too,  I  was  checked  in  a  moment.  *■  I  am  quite  aware  that 
you  have  been  deceived,"  said  Mr.  Langley,  gravely ;  **  the  details  of  the 
deception  signify  little ;  we  can  discuss  them  hereafter." 

While  Mr.  Langley  was  out  I  made  my  arrangements.  I  dismissed 
Irvine  from  the  bedroom  (where  I  found  her  rummaging  Maude's  drawers,) 
locked  the  door,  and  proceeded  myself  to  review  the  poor  girl's  possessions 
before  I  began  upon  my  own.  I  hoped  that  I  was  in  time  to  prevent  any 
unnecessary  exposure  of  her  little  secrets.  I  searched  for  evidence  that 
she  had  contemplated  this  sudden  departure,  but  found  none.     I  was  well 
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acquainted  with  the  limits  of  her  wardrobe.  She  had  taken  nothing  with 
her,  not  even  a  bundle  of  the  merest  necessaries.  She  had  left  no  letter 
for  me  or  for  her  father.  Her  receptacles  were  curiously  devoid  of  the 
usual  treasures,  of  girlhood — the  trifles  and  the  relics  which  mark  the 
passing  of  a  pleasant  time,  or  the  formation  of  a  new  friendship  —  the 
little  indications  which  show  that  the  inner  life  has  been  busy  and  happy 
anoT  complete  in  itself.  There  were  no  dried  flowers,  no  packets  of  letters, 
no  keepsakes,  no  note-jbooks — nothing  but  the  mere  necessary  appliances 
of  daily  life.  Had  she  destroyed  all  such  tokens  lest  they  should  be  dis- 
covered, or  had  she  really  never  possessed  them  ?  As  I  wandered  about 
the  room  full  of  painful  reflections,  my  eye  fell  upon  her  bed,  which  had 
been  already  dismantled  in  readiness  for  our  departure.  Only  the  mat- 
tress  and  the  palliasse  were  left  upon  it,  and  I  thought  I  perceived  some 
object  which  had  been  hidden  between  them,  and  displaced  by  the  resent 
hasty  arrangements.  I  drew  out  a  box  made  of  some  foreign  wood,  curi- 
ously carved  and  scented.  It  had  no  lock,  but  was  tied  round  with  a  faded 
silver  ribbon.  I  could  not  bear  to  take  it  to  Mr.  Langley,  yet  I  did  not 
think  myself  justified  in  leaving  it  unopened;  its  contents  might  throw 
some  light  on  the  past,  and  give  some  guidance  for  the  present.  I  opened 
it,  therefore,  very  regretfully,  resolving  to  examine  only  so  far  as  seemed 
absolutely  necessary,  and  to  conceal  as  much  as  I  could  of  what  the  poor 
child  herself  had  so  vainly  labored  to  hide.  What  a  collection  I  found  I 
A  long  lock  of  soft  brown  hair,  with  the  label  "  Lilia"  — two  or  three  bits 
of  ribbon — a  glove, — a  piece  of  paper  with  a  prayer  written  on  it,  in 
Italian,  in  a  half-formed  girlish  hand — a  string  of  perfumed  beads  with 
a  label  attached,  having  on  it,  in  the  same  handwriting,  the  words.  *'  Giorno 
di  nascita  della  diletta  mia  Jjucia  "  —  an  embroidered  collar,  half  finished, 
with  the  needle  still  in  the  last  stitch,  and  the  thread  and  a  small  ivoiy 
thimble  carefully  wrapped  up  in  it ;  these  were  records  of  the  young,  dead 
sister  —  all  that  she  had  been  able  to  preserve.  Other  locks  of  hair  there 
were  belonging  to  the  unknown  mother,  to  the  aunt,  and.  to  the  beloved 
uncle  Bossetti ;  one  or  two  slight  pencil  sketches,  among  them  a  profile  of 
a  young  girl,  very  pretty,  and  with  just  so  much  of  likeness  to  Maude,  as. 
to  make  me  feel  certain  that  it  was  a  portrait  of  Lilia.  Then  there  was 
a  packet  containing  little  bunches  of  withered  grass  and  wild  flowers,  each 
with  a  name  fastened  to  it,  and  the  whole  inscribed,  *<  Gathered  on  the 
graves,"  Several  of  the  names  were  unknown  to  me — I  supposed  them 
to  be  friends  of  the  Montevideo  and  Italian  days.  The  name  of  Lilia  was, 
of  course,  absent  from  this  collecti^.  The  last  thing  which  I  found  — 
after  many  other  little  relics,  all  of  the  same  description  ^—  was  a  single 
violet  blossom,  wrapped  in  paper,  with  the  words  *' Giorno  felice"  on  the 
envelope.  Poor  Maude  I  Only  one  tiny  record  of  happiness  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  sad  monumental  remembrances ! 
Except  this  mysterious  blossom,  there  was  nothing  in  the  box  which  I 
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oould  refer  to  Marco,  and  I  guessed  that  she  carried  his  letters  about  Ler 
person,  thinking  them  too  precious  to  be  exposed  even  to  the  remotest 
chance  of  discovery.  I  tied  up  the  box  and  put  it  among  my  own  things, 
hoping  that  I  might  some  day  have  the  opportunity  of  restoring  it  to  her. 
Then,  with  a  heavy  heart,  I  finished  my  preparations. 

Before  evening  Colonel  Seyton  returned.  He  had  little  to  tell.  At  the 
station  he  could 'at  first  learn  nothings  it  had  been  markot-day,  and^he 
recollection  of  the  officials  was  confused  by  the  number  of  |,a8senger&  An 
examination  of  the  cancelled  tickets,  however,  showed  that  there  had  been 
two  *'  through-tickets  "  from  London  delivered  —  a  first  and  a  second  class. 
Further  inquiry  elicited  that  a  servant  out  of  livery,  supposed  to  be  the 
proprietor  of  the  second-class  ticket,  had  questioned  one  of  the  railway 
porters  about  Llanefydd  inn,  asking  **  If  he  knew  whether  the  chaisc-and- 
pwr  was  out  to-day,  as  it  was  not  at  the  station,  and  the  one-horse  traps 
wouldn't  do  for  him."  Colonel  Sejton,  concluding  from  these  words  that 
the  questioner  was  a  man  familiar  with  the  place,  asked  the  pprter  whether 
he  had  recognized  him.  But  the  porter  was  a  new  hand,  and  could  tell 
nothing  about  it,  and  nobody  else  at  the  station  seemed  to  have  noticed  the 
matter.  Colonel  Seyton  then  went  to  Llanefydd  inn,  and  learned  there 
that  the  only  chaise-and-pair  of  the  establishment  had  been  hired  to  go  to 
Pare  Bhaiader  about  half  an  hour  after  the  arrivxil  of  the  London  train. 
He  now  thought  that  he  was  fairly  on  the  track  of  his  game.  But  the 
answer  to  his  next  question  was  a  disappointment.  The  chaise  had  been 
hired  by  a  boy,  who  came  running  at  the  top  of  his  speed  to  execute  the 
commission,  and  who  said  that  the  gentlemen  were  in  a  great  hurry  and 
had  walked  on.  Had  he  named  the  gentlemen  ?  No.  How  was  it  that 
the  landlord  had  attended  to  such  a  vague,  unsatisfactory  sort  of  order  ? 
Well,  it  was  the  dead  time  of  year,  and  very  little  doing,  and  he  thought 
he  *d  take  the  chance  of  the  job.  Who  drove  the  chaise  ?  Well,  that  was 
the  odd  part  of  the  matter ;  Jack  drove  it  —  he  had  been  in  the  service  of 
the  inn  for  about  a  year,  and  did  n*t  belong  to  this  part  of  the  country, 
he  was  a  Londoner,  an  honest,  steady  kind  of  a  lad,  and  they  were  very 
^  sorry  to  lose  him.  But  Jack  had  not  returned.  The  chaise  was  brought 
back  this  morning  by  a  stranger  —  a  country  fellow  —  who  averred  that 
it  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  Jack,  with  the  message  that  he  was  not 
ooming  back  never  no  more. 

*•  Did  you  see  this  fellow  ?  "  aAed  Mr.  Langley. 

*<  No ;  I  could  n't  get  at  him.  He  did  not  belong  to  Llanefydd,  and  waa 
unknown  to  the  people  of  the  inn.  ^e  honestly  delivered  the  sovereign 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  saying,  with  a  laugh,  that  he  could 
afiford  it,  as  he  had  been  well  paid  for  his  part  of  the  business.  I  ascer- 
tained that  the  place  at  which  he  met  the  chaise  was  about  half-way  on 
the  high-road  to  Llanfair."  This  was  a  town  twenty  miles  from  Llanefydd 
station. 
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"  What  was  your  next  step?  " 

''  I  doubted  whether  I  should  go  to  Llanfair  myself,  or  return  here.  On 
the  whole,  I  thought  it  best  to  make  my  report  to  you  in  person.  I  sent 
my  man  —  who  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  quite  to  be  trusted  —  to  Llanfair,  to 
pick  up  what  he  could.  Then  I  hunted  up  the  boy  who  had  hired  the 
carriage,  and  pumped  him  for  ten  minutes,  but  I  could  screw  nothiug  out 
of  him,  except  that  he  '  know'd  there  was  two  gentlemen,  and  he  thor't  one 
on  'em  wasn't  a  gentleman.*  "    . 

•*  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken,"  said 
Mr.  Langlcy.  *'  We  are  at  sea  for  the  present  We  have  no  evidence  that 
they  were  at  Llanfair  at  all.  There  are  a  dozen  other  towns  or  villages  to 
which  they  might  just  as  easily  have  gone,  and  if  they  wanted  to  mislead, 
they  would  of  course  take  care  that  the  carriage  should  be  found  in  the 
high  road  to  some  place  at  which  they  had  not  been." 

'*  Then  it, is  such  hopeless  work  digging  evidence  of  any  sort  out  of  these 
puzzle-headed  Welshmen,"  said  Colonel  Seyton,  indignantly,  **  They  say 
whatever  they  fancy  you  want  them  to  say.  I  found  that  out  at  the  station. 
Three  or  four  fellows  remembered  having  seen  you  there,  but  not  one  of 
them  knew  really  whether  it  was  to-day  or  yesterday.  At  first  they  took  it 
into  their  heads  I  was  inquiring  about  you,  and  then  they  were  all  ready 
to  take  their  oaths  that  you  came  down  by  the  train  yesterday ;  but  as  soon 
as  I  said  it  was  to-day,  every  man  of  them  was  as  sure  it  was  to-day  he  had 
seen  you." 

**I  know  the  sort  of  thing,  perfectly,"  replied  Mr.  Langley ;  "it  is  har- 
assing in  the  extreme.  I  think  it  quite  useless  to  make  any  further  inquiries 
at  Llancfydd,  and  indeed  mischievous,  for  Hossetti  has  evidently  got  some 
agent  there,  and  we  should  only  be  showing  our  game.  Any  questions  we 
may  ask  there  will  doubtless  be  forwarded  to  him." 

"What  do  you  propose  doing  then?"  aaked  Colonel  Seyton,  a  little  stiffly, 
as  if  he  thought  that  the  last  words  implied  a  comment  upon  his  own  dis- 
cretion. 

**  I  propose  returning  to  London  at  once,  and  setting  the  detective  police 
at  work." 

Colonel  Seyton  twisted  his  moustache.  "  Humph  I  "  said  he,  uneasily, 
"  I  suppose  it 's  the  only  way ;  but  one  hates  the  exposure." 

'*  The  exposure,  believe  me,  is  the  least  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
The  police  don't  gossip;  their  interest  is  in  facts,  not  persons;  in  their 
work,  and  not  in  the  subjects  of  it  Private  investigations  fill  a  whole 
country  with  their  rumor.  But,"  he  added,  shaking  his  head,  and  with 
a  sorrowful  change  of  voice,  *'I'm  afraid  it  is  too  late  to  think  about 
exposure." 

*•  I  hope,"  said  Colonel  Seyton,  "yon  do  n^t  think  that  I  —  " 

*•  Pray  don't  make  such  a  mistake,"  interrupted  Mr.  Langley,  grasping 
his  hand;  "what  you  have  done  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  has  been 
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done  in  the  most  judicious  manner  possible.  We  had  to  discover  as  much 
as  we  could  privately,  before  beginning  on  the  other  tack.  But  give  me 
your  candid  opinion  —  have  we  not  liscovered  as  much  as  we  can?  Is 
there  any  use  in  pushing  this  further  ?  " 

Colonel  Seyton  relaxed.  "  Your  own  feelings  must  be,  of  course,  the 
guide  and  the  limit  for  others,"  said  he;  '*I  have  really  nothing  to  suggest, 
except  one  idea  which  occurred  to  me  when  I  was  riding  bacL" 

"What  is  that?" 

**  The  whole  district  between  Llanefydd  and  Llanfair  is  as  primitive  as 
possible;  this  is  not  the  time  of  year  for  tourists;  wherever  that  chaise 
went  I  feel  sure  that  it  must  have  attracted  observation.  I  would  beat  up 
the  country  before  the  people  have  had  time  to  forget  it,  and  try  whether 
I  couldn't  trace  out  its  course." 

"An  excellent  thought,"  said  Mr.  Langley,  warmly;  "I  will  lose  no 
time  in  putting  it  in  practice."  • 

"We  know,"  said  Colonel  Seyton,  "the  hour,  or  nearly  the  hour,  at 
which  it  turned  back  upon  this  road.  We  know  that  it  did  not  go  back  to 
Llanefydd.  We  know  that  there  are  only  two  cross  country  lanes  by  which 
it  could  have  left  the  Llanefydd  road ;  and,  further,  we  know  the  hour  and 
the  place  at  which  it  reappeared  Surely  these  are  pretty  good  materiala 
to  begin  with." 

Mr.  Langley  was  writing  with  a  pencil  in  his  pocket-book  while  the  other 
spoke.  "I  have  made  notes  of  all  the  points,"  said  he.  "I  really  have 
not  words  to  thank  you." 

Colonel  Seyton  rose  to  take  leave.  "  If  there  is  anything  further  that 
I  can  do  —  "  began  he. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  returned  Mr.  Langley,  shaking  him  heartily 
by  the  hand ;  "  I  shall  count  upon  you ;  I  shall  come  to  you  for  advice  and 
help ;  the  persons  whom  I  employ  will  gladly  refer  to  you  for  guidance.  I 
feel  very  inhospitable  in  letting  you  go  so  early,  but  I  frankly  confess  that 
I  am  worn  out,  and  must  get  a  little  sleep  if  I  can.  I  shall  be  ofiF  by  day- 
light to-morrow." 

No  one  who  saw  Mr.  Langley's  paleness,  which  had  visibly  increased 
during  this  conversation,  could  doubt  that  he  was  worn  out.  No  one  could 
wonder  at  it.  Colonel  Seyton*s  adieux  to  me  were  made  a  little  coldly.  I 
knew  that  I  had  lost  ground  in  his  esteem,  and  I  knew  when  and  why  I 
had  lost  it  He  went,  and  I  felt  as  he  went  that  he  had  been  courteously 
and  gratefully  dismissed,  not  only  from  Mr.  Langley's  presence,  but  from 
any  further  interference  in  his  private  aflPairs ;  and  I  think  that  he  too  felt 
it,  and  acquiesced  in  it.  Probably  he  knew  that,  under  like  circumstances, 
he  himself  would  have  desired  to  be  let  alone.  At  any  rate,  he  was  not 
the  man  to  press  his  services  a  moment  longer  or  an  inch  further  than  he 
felt  them  to  be  acceptable. 

I  did  not  fail  to  notice  that  Mr.  Langley  had  said  nothing  to  Colonel 
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Sejrton  about  the  tenor  and  result  of  his  own  inqniries.  Neither  did  he 
say  anything  on  the  sabjeet  to  me.  He  simply  asked  whether  I  could  be 
ready  to  start  to-morrow  momingi  and  on  being  answered  in  the  affinnative, 
wished  me  good-night 

In  the  morning  I  found  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  accompany  me 
to  Llanefydd  station.  Gwythyr  was  to  drive  Irvine  and  myself  in  the  iden- 
tical basket-carriage  which  had  brought  me  down  with  poor  Maude  six 
months  before.  Mr.  Langley  said  nothing  of  his  own  plans,  till  his  horse 
was  brought  to  the  door,  about  half  an  hour  before  our  starting  time. 
Then,  as  he  rose  to  leave  the  room,  he  said,  "  I  have  been  thinking  over 
Colonel  Seyton's  suggestions,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  1  ride  round  by 
St  Arthur's,  and  catch  the  train  at  Ereeland  station,  instead  of  going  with 
you  to  Llanefydd/ there  are  several  inquiries  that  I  may  make.  I  shall 
have  ample  time.  If  I  don't  see  you  when  I  join,  you  must  look  out  for 
me  at  Faddington.  I  take  for  .granted  that  you  come  home  with  me  and 
remain  till  you  have  had  time  to  communicate  with  your  father,  and  indeed 
for  as  much  longer  as  you  like.     Good-bye." 

He  was  gone  without  waiting  for  my  reply.     Nothing  could  be  kinder 

r  more  considerate ;  but  how  I  hated  that  drive  to  the  station  with  Irvine  I 

I  buried  myself  in  a  book  which  I  had  read  befoie,  but  my  consciousness 

of  her  hostile  presence  deprived  me  of  all  power  of  understanding  it     She 

cried  nearly  the  whole  way. 


OHAFTEB  XX. 

MB.   DERWENT's  ideas. 

"I  BATHES  like  this  Italian  bravo  of  yours,  Jane,^  said  my  &fher. 
'*  He  has  circumvented  you  all  so  neatly  that  he  really  deserves  his  suc- 
cess.'' 

"  I  can't  laugh  about  it,"  answered*!. 

•*  What  is  your  last  news?    I  saw  you  had  letters  this  morning." 

"There  is  no  news  at  all— not  a  trace.  The  Llanefydd  country  has 
been  hunted  all  over;  a  description  of  the  two  has  been  sent  to  every  rail- 
road station  along  the  line ;  the  detectives  have  been  at  work ;  and  the 
result  of  all  is  simply  nothing.  She  has  disappeared.  Oh  I  you  may 
think  me  utterly  absurd,  but  if  I  were  only  sure  he  would  be  good  to 
her  I  should  hardly  mind  it,  for  she  never  could  have  been  moderately 
happy  with  her  own  people.  But  the  way  in  which  he  has  behaved  makes 
me  distrust  him." 

*'  I  should  think  it  did  I "  sud  my  father ;  "  and  really,  Jane,  I  don't 
think  my  conscience  will  allow  me  to  let  you  seek  another  situation  as  gov 
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erness.  Yoa  are  a  dangerons  guide  for  yoatL  Any  foreign  scamp  tbat 
likes  may  mn  away  with  your  pupil  if  only  lie  oan  persuade  you  that  he 
means  to  be  good  to  her." 

**  This  was  a  peculiar  case  —  "  began  I. 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  replied ;  "  a  case  of  eveiy-day  oocurrenoe." 

**My  dear  papa,"  cried  Emma,  how  can  you  make  that  out?  Surely 
it  is  not  common  for  English  girls  to  be  brought  up  in  South  America,  and 
to  fall  in  love  with  their  cousins  there,  and  to  be  lost  in  Italy,  and  to  come 
back  to  England,  and  to  hate  all  their  own  relations,  and  to  have  two  differ- 
ent names,  so  that  you  can't  tell  them  asunder,  and  to  run  away  with  the 
cousins  they  originally  fell  in  love  with,  and  never  to  be  heard  of  afterwards. 
Besides  having  the  Italian  Eevolution  brought  into  it,  which  is  surely  not 
common." 

"  Well  done,  Emma! "  said  my  father,  joyously ;  " your  logical  triumphs 
are  easy,  as  usual.  It 's  only  the  geography  of  the  case  that 's  uncommon, 
my  dear,  the  incidents  are  older  than  the  flood.  I  've  no  doubt  there  were 
plenty  of  young  ladies  in  pre- historic  Egypt  who  fell  in  love  with  their 
cousins  and  resisted  the  efforts  of  their  families  to  bring  them  to  a  better 
frame  of  mind,  and  ran  away,  as  you  express  it,  with  the  cousins  they 
originally  fell  in  love  with — or  with  somebody  else  —  if  their  governesses 
did  n't  take  proper  care  of  them.  It 's  the  nature  of  young  ladies,  and  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  education  has  not  been  invariably  successful  in 
eradicating  it" 

''Nothing  shall  ever  persuade  me,"  said  Emma,  with  unusual  pertinacity, 
"  that  all  this  about  Miss  Langley  and  the  Italian  and  Jane  is  likely  to 
have  happened  before." 

*'  There  isn't  much  evidence  that  it  has  happened  now,"  said  my  father. 
*•  I  think  the  verifying  faculty  of  some  future  critic  will  reject  the  whole 
story  as  manifestly  legendaiy.  Though,  for  that  matter,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  this  present  Italian  Eevolution  which  coming  historians  will  cer- 
tainly pronounce  to  be  mythical" 

Emma  stared.  "But,  Jane,"  continued  my  father,  seriously,  "there  is 
one  part  of  your  scheme  of  search  which  I  don't  understand.  Tou  say 
that  descriptions  of  'the  two'  have  been  sent  to  every  railroad  station  along 
the  line.  Now,  the  oddest  feature  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  the  two  were 
not  together.  Mr.  Marco  was  acting  gamekeeper  till  long  after  the  hour 
at  which  the  carriage  took  off  his  lady-love,  and  he  did  not  start  to  join 
her  till  the  next  morning.  How  do  you  know  that  she  did  not  make  her 
whole  journey  under  the  escort  of  his  accomplice — the  fellow  who  came 
down  from  London  and  hired  the  chaise  at  Llanefydd  ?  " 

'^  That  is  the  only  thing  we  do  know,"  said  I.  "  Mr.  Langley  picked  up 
that  morsel  of  information  on  his  ride  to  Freeland.  He  found  that  two 
persons  exactly  answering  to  the  description  of  his  daughter  and  Rossetti 
breakfasted  at  a  farm-house  veiy  early  on  the  morning  of  the  day  before  w^ 
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kft  Fare  Bhaiader.  Yoa  must  not  forget  the  dates.  Maude  disappeared 
on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  Mr.  Langley  came  down  on  the  eighteenth, 
and  we  all  left  Pare  Ehaiader  on  the  nineteenth.  They  had  just  one  day 
the  start  of  us,  as  we  know  that  she  must  have  been  hidden  somewhere 
during  that  first  night,  and  that  Marco  did  not  join  her  till  the  next  morn- 
ing— the  eighteenth.  Well,  on  that  morning  they  breakfasted  together  at 
the  farm-house  of  which  I  tell  you,  in  a  little  village  two  miles  from  Free- 
land  station.  They  left  the  place  walking.  Mr.  Langley  concluded  that 
they  would  take  the  train  at  Freeland,  but  we  could  hear  nothing  of  them 
there." 

*'  Humph! "  replied  my  father ;  "  I  have  some  very  odd  ideas.  Just  let 
me  look  at  the  family  photograph  again,  will  you?"    Emma  produced  it 

"That  face  and  figure  otight  to  be  easily  recognized,"  said  my  father, 
looking  at  Maude's  portrait  *•  Well,  Jane,  iVill  say  no  more  than  this — 
I  suspect  that  Mr.  Langley  has  been  misled.  I  don't  think  the  young 
couple  breakfasted  at  that  farm-house  I  " 

"  What  do  you  think,  then  ?  "  asked  I,  eagerly. 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you." 

"  But,  father,"  said  I,  **  I  am  more  anxious  than  I  can  tell  you  that  yon 
should  really  take  an  interest  in»  the  matter,  and  exert  yourself  to  help  us 
in  finding  out  as  much  as  we  can." 

**My  'lightest  conjecture  is  to  be  received  as  a  diMnation,'  I  suppose 
Well,  what  is  the  particular  point  you  wish  me  to  begin  conjecturing  about*? 
I  am  quite  ready." 

"  I  want  you  to  come  with  me  to-night  Mrs.  Langley  has  asked  me  tr 
accompany  her  to  a  seance  at  the  house  of  some  one  of  these  clairvoyants— 
you  know  she  is  a  profound  believer— I  want  you  to  go  with  me,  first  to 
the  seance,  and  afterwards  to  tea  at  the  Langley s* — There! " 

My  father  made  a  face.  **  I  might  screw  myself  up  to  the  spirit-rapping 
business,"  said  he,  '*  I  never  saw  that,  and  I  should  not  dislike  making  its 
acquaintance.  But  the  tea-party  afterwards  I  What  do  you  see  in  me,  my 
daughter,  that  can  make  you  think  me  capable  of  such  an  abandonment  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  my  whole  life  as  is  involved  in  the  idea  of 
going  out  to  tea?" 

Notwithstanding  this  unfavorable  beginning,  I  carried  my  point  I  really 
counted  much  upon  my  father's  shrewd,  dispassionate  observation.  And 
my  discomfort  in  the  presence  of  the  Langlcys  was  great ;  I  could  not  refuse 
their  attentions,  but  I  felt  that  he  would  be  a  great  support  to  me  while  I 
was  receiving  them.  They  had  been  very  kind  to  me  bince  my  return  home. 
I  had  seen  little  of  Mr.  Langley ;  but  Mrs.  Langley,  who  appeared  to  me 
to  be  most  unaffectedly  distressed  about  Maude,  had  taken  care  to  infoim 
me  of  every  attempt  that  ^7as  made  to  discover  her,  and  of  every  failure  as  it 
occurred.  She  knew  that  I  di  1  not  believe  in  her  spirit-rapping  theories, 
but  she  was  veiy  anxious  to  convert  me.     She  had  repeatedly  asked  m« 
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to  accompany  her  to  one  of  the  dances,  and  to  judge  for  myself.  Lately 
she  had  told  me,  with  much  triumph,  that  she  really  thought  she  was  "  in 
a  fair  way  to  find  out  something  about  poor  Maude.  She  had  been  intro- 
duced to  a  new  medium  —  a  most  wonderful  man — if  she  could  only  tell 
me  half  the  things  he  had  done  in  her  presence,  I  should  not  be  able  to 
help  believing.  The  spirits  had  really  made  the  room  shake,  and  they  had 
made  all  sorts  of  noises  in  the  street  outside,  and  they  had  made  a  footstool 
jump  over  the  sofa.  There  coidd  not  be  any  deception  in  that.  And  she 
had  asked  them  about  Maude.  They  had  not  given  her  any  answer  then, 
bat  they  had  promised  that  she  should  have  an  answer  hereafter.  And  she 
•  was  quite  sure  she  should,  for  they  evidently  knew  all  about  it  Did  I  not 
believe  now  ?  "  I  promised  that  I  would  be  present  on  the  next  favorable 
occasion.  And  shortly  afterwards  I  received  a  note  from  Mrs.  Langley, 
naming  a  particular  evening  on  which  the  medium  had  promised  to  obtain 
the  desired  information  for  her,  claiming  the  fulfilment  of  my  promise  and 
asking  whether  my  father  could  be  prevailed  on  to  accompany  us,  as  Mr. 
Langley  had  an  engagement,  though  he  hoped  to  meet  us  at  tea  afterwards. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  exhibition  was  seven  in  the  evening,  and  Mrs. 
Langley  came  to  fetch  us  in  good  time.  As  we  drove  along  the  darkening 
streets  my  father  asked  her  what  was  the  most  wonderful  thing  that  the 
spirits  had  ever  done  to  her.  She  had  not  a  moment's  hesitation  m 
answering,  — 

"  They  took  a  five-pound-note  out  of  my  pocket  without  my  knowing  any- 
thing about  it,''  replied  she. 

*'  Ha! "  said  my  father,  **  I  have  heard  of  similar  instance&  How  did 
you  know  that  the  spirits  took  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  two  reasons  for  knowing  that  it  was  the  spirits,"  she  answered. 
«*  First,  because  it  could  have  been  nobody  else ;  and,  secondly,  because 
they  knew  the  number  of  the  note,  which  I  did  n't  know  myself,  and  so 
nobody  could  have  told  them." 

**  They  knew  the  number  of  the  note  —^  "  repeated  he. 

**  Yes ;  and  they  told  it  me,  in  the  most  good-natured  manner,  the  very 
moment  I  asked  them.  There  was  n't  time  to  invent  it,  for  it  was  a  veiy 
long  number,  and  began  with  oughts,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  it  with- 
out a  mistake." 

'*  And  did  the  footstool  jump  over  the  sofa  for  joy  because  the  spirits  had 
got  your  five-pound-note?  "  asked  my  father.  I  pressed  his  foot,  as  a  sign 
that  he  was  to  behave  well. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Derwent,  you  are  laughing  at  me ;  but  I  don't  mind ;  I  shall 
have  the  laugh  on  my  side  soon.  The  footstool  jumped  oyer  the  sofa,  be- 
cause that  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  the  spirits  like  best.  Whenever  they 
are  left  to  themselves,  they  always  do  something  with  furniture.  I  don't 
know  why,  but  they  do.  They  don't  seem  to  wish  to  answer  questions. — 
they  only  do  thai,  to  oblige  " 
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"Wben  tbej  were  in  tbe  flesh  they  weie  all  houBemaids,  I  suppose,*'  said 
mj  father,  meditatively.  '*  But  when  they  do  answer  questions,  they  neyer 
make  a  mistake,  do  they  ?  *' 

"  Oh  I  never.  If  I  have  ever  fancied  they  were  wrong,  I  have  always 
found  out  afterwards  they  were  right.  There  was  my  gold  thimhle.  They 
said  I  had  only  one  gold  thimhle,  and  I  have  two.  But  then  I  rcmcmhered 
afterwards  that  one  of  them  is  locked  up  and  never  used,  and  so  they 
would  n  t  think  it  worth  mentioning.  And  they  said  Bertha's  name  was 
Bella.  I  thought  at  first  that  was  quite  a  mistake.  But  then  I  rememhered 
that  one  of  her  godmothers  is  named  Arabella,  and  we  thought  of  naming 
Bertha  after  her.     So  you  see  they  were  right  in  a  way." 

■'  But  the  first  evening  you  inquired  about  Maude,  the  table  said  her 
name  was  Maiy,"  suggested  I. 

**  That  was  such  a  very  little  table,"  replied  she,  quickly,  it  wasn't  likely 
to  know.  The  large  table  said  her  name  right  the  very  same  evening.  Oh  I 
1  do  so  hope  they  wont  be  stupid  this  evening,  for  I  have  set  my  heart 
upon  making  Mr.  Derwcnt  believe,  besides  learning  something  about  poor 
dear  Maude." 

*' Don't  set  your  heart  upon  me,"  said  my  father,  laughing;  '« I  am  a 
bad  subject" 

**  But  I  suppose  you  will  believe  if  anything  happens  which  you  can't 
explain?" 

"  I  can  t  even  promise  that." 

"  Then,"  said  she,  '*  do  you  know,  I  think  you  are  quite  unreasonable." 

We  had  reached  the  house  of  the  medium,  and  as  we  got  out  of  the 
carriage,  Mrs.  Langley,  who  was  a  great  coward,  whispered  to  me  that  she 
was  veiy  glad  we  had  brought  my  father  with  us,  for  she  was  quite  sure 
there  was  a  very  ill-looking  man  following  the  carriage.  She  had  seen  him 
in  every  street,  and  she  was  sure  he  was  trying  to  keep  up  with  us. 

**  Nothing  could  happen  to  us  at  this  hour  of  the  evening,  and  in  the 
public  streets  of  London,"  said  I,  cheeringly. 

'*But  it's  not  natural,  Miss  Dcrwent,  and  I  never  like  anything  that's 
not  natural.     There  he  is  again  I "  she  added,  grasping  my  arm. 

A  man,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  passed  into  the  house  before  us,  and  went 
rapidly  up-stairs.  **  Oh  I  "  said  I,  **  that  explains  it  It  is  only  some  onr 
coming  to  the  sSccnce  as  well  as  oursclve&" 

We  now  followed  Mrs.  Langley,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  the  house.  She  led  us  up  the  staircase,  which  was  already  bril- 
liantly lighted,  into  a  room  which  seemed  at  first  by  comparison,  quito 
dark.  The  windows  of  this  room  faced  the  west,  and  there  was  no  light  in 
it  except  the  twilight  after  sunset  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  stood  a  large 
round  table  covered  with  a  dark-colored  cloth.  Five  or  six  guests  were 
present  besides  ourselves  The  operator,  who  seemed,  as  well  as  I  could 
«ee  in  the  doubtful  light  to  be  a  tall,  middle-aged  man,  with  red  hair, 
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wlkiskerSi  and  moustachios,  reoeiyed  us  yeiy  politely,  and  lequested  us  to  be 


••  You  could  not  have  come  at  a  better  time/*  said  he ;  "the  atmosphere 
of  this  room  is  literally  charged  with  spirituality.  The  candles  have  just 
been  extinguished  by  a  spirit  whose  name  I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to 
ascertain.  We  will  light  them  again,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  will 
be  a^in  extinguished,  as  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  powerful  and 
determined  spirit,  and  likely  to  take  the  lead  in  this  evening's  manifesta- 
tiona     We  cannot  do  better  than  attend  to  his  suggestions." 

As  he  spoke  he  lighted  the  candles  again,  but  they  were  immediately 
extinguished,  the  table  rocking  at  the  same  time  so  violently  that  one  of 
them  was  thrown  down.  J^Irs.  Langley  screamed,  and  said  that  she  had 
distinctly  seen  a  hand,  which  appeared  to  emerge  from  the  table-cloth  and 
approach  the  candlesticks. 

**  Nothing  can  be  more  probable,  my  dear  madam,"  said  the  medium, 
politely.  *•  We  must  avoid  offending  this  spirit,  or  there  is  no  knowing 
what  may  happen.  I  beg  you  all  to  take  notice  that  Mrs.  Langley  saw  a 
hand.     Did  you  see  anything  else  at  the  same  time,  madam  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  she,  trembling ;  "  I  saw  a  violent  movement  of  the  table- 
cloth on  the  side  farthest  from  us." 

"  Ah  I  "  he  said,  *•  that  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  spirit.  Mrs.  Langley 
saw  the  withdrawal  of  the  spirit.  He  is  now  in  some  other  part  of  the 
room.     We  will  try  to  ascertain  where." 

A  low  whistle  from  a  table  in  the  corner  was  accepted  as  the  answer  to 
this  question.  The  medium  then  proceeded  to  address  the  spirit,  and  to 
exhibit  several  of  the  more  ordinary  manifestations,  as  they  are  called.  I 
was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  wearied,  when  he  suddenly  turned  to  Mrs. 
Langley,  and  told  her  that  the  unknown  spirit,  whose  violence  had  a  little 
bewildered  him,  had  retired  for  the  present ;  and  that  if  she  would  now 
put  the  questions  she  wished  to  ask,  he  had  eveiy  reason  to  think  that  they 
would  be  answered. 


CHAPTEB  XXL 

MABCO. 

*'I  WISH,"  said  Mrs.  Langley,  rather  tremulously,  "to  hear  some  intelli- 
genoe  of  my  step-daughter,  Miss " 

"  Stop,"  interrupted  the  medium  (whose  earthly  appellation  it  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  was  Mr.  Matthews) ;  *•  dO  not  mention  her  name,  if  you 
please.  If  you  will  all  draw  a  little  closer  to  the  table,  and  sit  with  your 
hands  in  your  laps,  the  lady's  name  will  be  written  on  several  pieces  of 
paper,  and  given  to  those  among  you  whom  the  spirits  may  select" 
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We  drew  our  chairs  forward  accordingly.  My  father  was  seated  between 
Mrs.  Langley  and  myself.  Beyond  Mrs.  Langley  were  two  ladies ;  beyond 
me,  two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  all  unknown  to  ns,  and  not  very  clearly 
discernible  in  the  half-light  We  who  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  room  were 
near  the  table,  which  was  rocking  an^  quivering  in  a  very  surprising  man- 
ner. There  was  a  little  movement  of  expectation  among  us,  and  the  persons 
at  the  extremities  of  the  row  drew  their  chairs  towards  the  table,  and  leaned 
forwards,  evidently  fearing  that  they  might  be  excluded  from  what  was 
about  to  hajpen.  Mr.  Matthews  advanced  towards  us,  and  said,  rather 
sharply,  **  Bemain  quiet,  if  you  please  I " 

Just  at  this  moment  a  piece  of  paper  was  thrust  into  my  hand,  which  lay 
in  my  lap.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  that  Mrs.  Langley  and  the  two  ladies 
beyond  her  had  all  received  similar  billets. 

•*  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  move  to  the  window,"  said  Mr  Mat- 
thews,  **  1  think  you  will  find  that  there  is  still  light  enough  for  you  to 
decipher  what  has  been  written.  I  am  afraid  of  lighting  the  candles  again, 
lest  it  should  annoy  the  spirit  who  objects  to  them  so  strongly,  and  who  is 
evidently  irritable.  Though  he  is  quiet  for  the  present,  I  cannot  be  sure 
that  he  is  out  of  the  room ;  and  if  he  were  to  return  and  give  way  to  the 
same  sort  of  excitement  as  that  with  which  he  began  the  evening,  he  might 
disturb  us  very  much." 

••I  should  give  him  in  charge,"  whispered  my  father. 

A  sharp  whistle  from  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  gave  notice  that 
the  disorderly  spirit  was  present,  as  Mr.  Matthews  suspected,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  interfere  again  if  affronted. 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  a  sight  of  the  fellow,"  muttered  my  father,  trying 
to  peer  round  to  the  side  of  the  table  on  which  Mr.  Matthews  stood.  "  I  *d 
take  a  bet  that  he  has  curly  hair  and  a  turn-up  nose.  He  whistles  uncom- 
monly like  a  strcct-boy." 

The  rest  of  us  had  moved  to  the  window ;  I,  the  last,  tiying  to  keep  my 
father  quiet  The  three  ladies  were  eagerly  examining  their  papera  I 
looked  at  mine  with  no  particular  interest,  feeling  quite  sure  that  I  was 
about  to  see  Maude's  name,  as  nothing  could  be  more  probable  than  that 
Mr.  Matthews  was  already  acquainted  with  it  Little  did  I  expect  what  I 
was  really  to  see,  and  my  astonishment  was  so  great  that  I  could  not  repress 
a  start,  and  scarcely  succeeded  in  keeping  back  an  exclamation.  These 
were  the  words  on  my  slip  of  paper :  — 

*'  Do  not  say  anything.  Marco  Bossetti.  When  and  where  can  I  find 
you?" 

I  thrust  it  into  my  father's  hand,  with  a  warning  pressure,  and  began  to 
interest  myself  vehemently  and  loudly  in  the  papers  of  the  other  ladies. 
I  scarcely  knew  what  I  said,  but  I  felt  that  the  only  hope  of  getting  any 
news  of  Maude  was  to  conceal  what  had  happened.  To  their  hurried  ques- 
tions and  remarks,  —  *' Had  not  you  one  too?"     **I  thought  I  saw  it!" 
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I  replied,  truly  enanght  "No;  the  spirits  gave  me  nothiDg/'  And  tley 
were  too  busy  with  their  own  astonishment  to  notice  me  any  farther.  Maude 
Langley's  name  —  by-the-bye,  it  was  misspelt  "Langly,"  not  "Langlcy" 

—  was  written  on  each  of  their  papers  in  a  large,  awkward  hand,  and  in 
red  ink.  They  were  very  much  excited  about  it,  and  one  and  all  of  them 
accepted  it  as  a  proof  that  there  were  spirits  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Matthews  now  desired  us  to  return  to  our  seats,  and  having  informed 
us  that  the  alphabet  was  ''  called  for,"  he  went  through  the  process  of  ask- 
ing questions  and  communicating  the  answers  of  the  spirits,  or  acquainting 
us  with  their  spontaneous  observations,  which  is  now  too  familiar  to  the 
attenders  upon  sSances  to  require  description.  During  the  whole  of  this 
time  the  room  was  in  a  sort  of  tumult  Tables  and  chairs  were  constantly 
moving,  the  floor  was  shaking,  whistles,  chirps,  and  raps  were  heard  in 
every  part  of  the  room,  and  once  a  spirit  played  part  of  the  "  Rat-catcher's 
Daughter,"  on  an  accordion  under  the  table,  with  a  great  many  wrong 
notes.  The  skirts  of  our  dresses  were  twitched,  and  Mrs.  Langley  felt  a 
cold  hand  clasp  her  arm.  I  was  so  full  of  my  own  secret  that  1  could 
scarcely  attend  to  anything  which  passed.  I  contrived  to  tear  a  leaf  out  of 
my  pocket-book,  and  to  write  on  it  in  pencil,  unperceivcd,  "  At  half-past 
ten  to-night;  23,  Farnham  Place."  This  I  kept  ready  in  my  hand,  so  that 
I  might  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity.  But  I  did  not  yet  know  which 
of  the  two  men  present  in  the  room  was  Marco ;  and  as  both  were  tall  and 
slight,  I  tried  in  vain  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  I  trusted  to  the  quickness 
which  had  enabled  him  to  find  me  out  and  convey  his  note  to  me,  more  than 
to  any  manoeuvres  of  my  own.  I  felt  almost  sure  that  he  was  aware  that 
I  had  written  something,  and  that  he  would  contrive  to  possess  himself 
of  it. 

The  information  which  the  spirits  vouchsafed  to  give  about  Maude  was 
not  very  ample,  but  it  was  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  went.  She  was  quite 
safe.  She  would  be  restored  to  her  friends.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  better 
to  make  no  further  inquiries  about  her.  A  good  angel  was  taking  care  of 
her,  who  might  be  annoyed  if  interfered  with. 

After  Mrs.  Langle/s  experience  of  spirits,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
she  would  be  at  all  surprised  at  the  touchiness  of  an  angel.  It  seemed  quite 
natural  to  her.  Her  notions  about  the  inhabitants  of  the  invisible  world 
were  peculiar  but  consistent ;  and  similar  notions  to  hers  must,  I  suppose, 
be  entertained,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  all  believers  in 
mediums  and  spirit-rapping. 

It  was  now  growing  very  dark,  when  Mr.  Matthews  suddenly  said,  "Look 
at  the  window  I  I  shall  pass  across  it  presently.     I  am  rising  from  the  floor 

—  I  am  being  lifteJ.  Do  you  not  hear  my  voice  above  your  heads?  I  am 
still  rising  —  look  I  " 

A  loud  creak  was  ho^ri.  "A  pulley!  "  whispered  my  father.  "H&I" 
said  the  medium,  "did  you  hear  that  table?"     The  creak  was  repeated 
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•*  The  spirits  say  that  I  am  high  enough  now.  Now  you  will  see  me  pass 
the  wbdow." 

A  dark  object  like  a  man  did  assuredly  pass  across  the  window,  about 
half-way  between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling ;  and  at  the  moment  when  all 
were  turning  to  look  at  it,  I  felt  my  hand  gently  grasped.  I  did  not  dare 
to  whisper  a  word,  for  just  then  Mrs.  Langlcy  was  close  to  me,  but  I  slipped 
the  paper  which  I  had  written  into  the  hand  which  touched  mine.  I  re- 
ceived a  slight  pressore  in  return,  which  satisfied  me  that  I  was  understood. 
My  impatience  for  the  end  of  this  scene  can  scarcely  be  described.  I  was 
hardly  able  to  control  it.  After  Mr.  Matthews  had  descended  to  earth,  he 
seemed  willing  to  dismiss  us,  but  Mrs.  Langley  and  one  of  the  other  ladies 
were  in  a  state  of  the  highest  excitement,  and  had  so  many  problems  to 
propose  to  the  spirits  that  it  seemed  as  if  we  should  be  detained  till  mid- 
night Mr.  Matthews  advised  them  to  withdraw,  saying  that  there  were 
symptoms  of  the  return  of  that  riotous  spirit  to  whom  he  had  before  re- 
ferred, and  that  it  was  impossible  quite  to  answer  for  his  behavior.  He  had 
scarcely  said  this  before  there  was  an  increase  of  the  commotion  which  had 
been  going  on  in  the  room  with  little  intermission  since  the  examination  of 
the  spirits  began,  accompanied  by  a  perfect  tempest  of  whistling  and  rapping. 
Mr&  Langlcy  screamed,  and  said  that  her  arm  had  been  severely  pinched. 

''Pray  go,  ladies,"  said  the  medium,  anxiously.  **  We  do  not  know  what 
may  happen." 

*' Whata  noise  there  was!"  said  my  father,  in  a  meek  voice,  at  my  elbow, 
''/chirped  a  good  deal.  But  I  can't  do  it  as  well  as  that  fellow  who  won't 
give  his  name.     He  has  had  more  practice." 

I  was  thankful  when  we  were  outside  the  door,  not  only  because  I  was 
wild  for  the  evening  to  be  over,  but  because  I  was  getting  really  frightened 
at  my  father,  who,  between  indignation  and  amusement,  found  it  difficult 
to  restrain  himself.  On  the  staircase  I  was  able  to  exchange  a  hurried 
whisper  with  him,  while  Mrs.  Langley  was  comparing  notes  with  the  other 
excited  lady.     "  We  had  better  say  nothing  about  it !  "  whispered  L 

"True,"  returned  he,  in  the  same  voice.  "As  we  are  sure  of  his  coming, 
we  may  keep  the  secret.  But  I  shall  make  arrangements  for  detaining  him, 
unless  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  account  of  himself." 

"  If  we  were  to  tell  Mr.  Langley,"  said  I,  "  he  would  of  coarse  come 
with  us,  and  Bossetti  hates  him  so  intensely  that  our  only  chance  of  obtain- 
ing  the  truth  would  be  lost  I  can't  understand  his  wanting  to  see  mo 
unless  he  has  a  message  from  Maude,  and  I  can't  bear  to  put  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  receiving  that" 

"  I  think  all  that  you  say  and  a  little  more,"  replied  my  father,  as  he 
went  forward  to  help  Mrs.  Langley  into  her  carriage. 

I  looked  in  vain  for  Marco  when  we  came  out  of  the  darkened  room. 
Either  he  had  remained  with  Mr.  Matthews,  or  he  had  found  some  other 
means  of  leaving  the  house.     There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  him. 
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The  boor  which  we  were  obliged  to  spend  at  Mr.  Langley's  seemed  to 
me  interminable.  I  secretly  wondered  at  the  manner  in  which  my  father 
amused  himself  with  conversation,  as  if  nothin<r  unusual  had  happened. 
He  was  quite  past  humoring  Mrs.  Langley's  foibles,  and  expressed  all  the 
indignation  he  felt  at  the  exhibition  he  had  witnessed. 

As  I  was  wishing  Mr.  Langley  good-night,  he  said  to  me,  with  a  grave 
shake  of  the  head,  **  We  are  still  without  news." 

**  My  father  thinks,"  answered  I,  immediately,  "that  it  has  been  a  mis- 
take to  take  for  granted  that  they  were  together.  We  cannot  be  sure  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  persons  described  to  you  at  the  farm-house.  And 
if  they  did  not  make  their  railway  journey  together,  of  course  the  descrip- 
tion sent  to  the  stations  along  the  line  would  be  likely  to  mislead  —  " 

I  stopped,  for  Mr.  Langley's  countenance  darkened  while  I  spoke,  and  I 
thought  that  he  was  disposed  to  resent  the  interference.  He  answered, 
however,  with  his  usual  gentleness  —  <'  I  do  not  think  there  could  be  any 
mistake — in  fact  I  am  sure  there  was  not" 

I  could  say  no  more.  No  one  had  a  right  to  press  him  on  the  subject 
necessarily  so  painful. 

We  did  not  drive  straight  home.  We  went  first  to  the  police  office  of 
the  district,  where  my  father  stated  that  it  was  possible  that  he  might  be 
obliged  to  give  a  man  in  custody  on  a  very  serious  charge,  and  asked  for  a 
couple  of  officers  to  watch  the  door  of  his  house.  After  a  short  conversation 
with  the  inspector,  his  application  was  granted,  and  we  then  hurried  home. 
Not  ten  minutes  after  our  arrival  the  expected  knock  at  the  door  made  my 
heart  leap,  and  immediately  afterwards,  Marco  Bossetti,  with  the  invariable 
Giuseppe  by  his  side,  walked  into  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

UNEXPECTED. 


**  Hatb  you  anything  to  tell  me?  "  said  Marco,  grasping  the  hand  which 
I  scarcely  extended  to  him,  and  speaking  with  a  gasp,  like  a  man  who  has 
endured  so  long  that  he  is  Almost  exhausted. 

I  was  silent  with  surprise.  My  father  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  I  made 
some  sort  of  introductory  gesture,  to  which  Marco  replied  by  a  bow  far  more 
gracefully  courteous  than  any  acknowledgment  which  an  Englishman  could 
have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  vouchsafe  under  the  circumstances.  Still  hold- 
ing my  hand,  he  spoke  again. 

"  Dear  Miss  Derwent,  do  not  refuse  to  tell  mc  anything  you  know ! 
My  search  has  been  in  vain ;   surely  you  must  be  able  to  give  me  some 
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ligbt  I  haye  been  longing  to  find  you.  I  flaw  your  face  at  tbe  carriage 
window  this  evening,  and  followed  you  —  it  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have 
bad.  Do  you  know,  nothing,  absolutely  notbing,  of  ber?  I  cannot  believe 
you  would  bide  ber  from  me ;  at  least,  you  will  tell  me  tbat  sbe  is  safe  — 
at  least,  you  will  tell  me  tbat  I " 

His  pale,  worn  face;  bis  eager,  supplicating  eyes,  bis  faltering  voice, 
convinced  mc  in  a  moment  But  tbe  conviction  brougbt  unspeakable  terror 
witb  it     •*  Is  k  possible,*'  I  asked,  **  tbat  sbe  is  not  witb  you?" 

**  Witb  me  I  "  repeated  be.  I  cannot  describe  tbe  expression  of  bis  face. 
It  was  as  if  one  glimpse  of  bappiness  bad  been  given  and  withdrawn. 

'*  But  wbere,  tben,  is  sbe  ?  **  exclaimed  I,  turning  to  my  fatber,  wbo  now 
addressed  Marco  in  a  very  grave  and  decided  manner. 

"  Mr.  Bossetti,  it  is  necessary  tbat  I  sbould  be  very  plain  Witb  you.  We 
believe  —  we  bave  reason  to  believe  —  tbat  Miss  Langley  left  ber  bome  in 
order  to  join  you.  Unless  you  can  convince  us  to  tbe  contrary  we  must  bold 
you  responsible  for  ber  disappearance." 

Marco  answered,  mastering  at  once,  wben  be  spoke  to  my  fatber,  the  emo- 
tion which  be  bad  allowed  to  appear  in  bis  manner  to  me  —  **  I  thank  you 
for  speaking  plainly.  I  swear  to  you  tbat  I  know  nothing  of  ber — nothing ! 
Since  the  morning  on  which  tbe  news  of  her  disappearance  came  to  me  I 
have  not  ceased  to  seek  ber.  I  thought  at  first  that  it  was  possible  she 
might  have  fled  in  despair  from  some  fresh  exercise  of  tyranny,  and  that 
sbe  might  intend  to  take  refuge  with  me.  I  therefore  remained  in  the 
neigborbood,  and  watched,  but  to  no  purpose.  Do  you  not  believe  me? 
What  possible  motive  could  I  have  for  coming  here,  if  I  were  really  guilty 
of  this.  Tou  would  call  it  a  crime,  but  I  only  wish  I  had  been  guilty 
of  it?" 

My  father  and  I  looked  at  each  other  in  mute  dismay.  I  could  not  doubt 
that  tbe  evidence  of  Marco's  truth  was  as  conspicuous  to  him  as  to  me. 

"  But  who,  then,  — » "  be  began. 

Giuseppe  broke  out  and  interrupted.  ''What  in  the  world  is  the  use 
of  all  this  turning  and  twisting  ?  "  cried  be.  *'  Don't  we  all  know  tbat 
old  Langlcy  has  spirited  her  away  somehow,  and  why  should  we  be  afraid 
to  say  it?" 

*'  Do  you  believe  me  ?  "  said  Marco  to  my  father. 

••  I  cannot  help  believing  you." 

'*  I  see  tbat  you  believe  without  trusting  me.     If  you  knew  me  you 
would  trust  me.     I  will  say  more.     If  you  knew  her  you  would  trust  me. 
But  you,  Miss  Derwcnt,  wbo  Ijave  lived  with  ber,  and  wbo  love  ber  and  * 
pity  her,  you  cannot  be  willing  that  she  should  be  thus  enslaved  and  de- 
stroyed.    You  must  wish  to  help  ber." 

**  But  what  can  I  do  ? "  said  I,  wringing  my  hands.  *'  There  seema 
neither  hope  nor  help!" 

"  At  least  bear  me,"  continued  be.     "  Tbe  little  I  know  you  shall  know. 
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I  Laye  one  slight  trace.  I  have  hunted  out,  with  infinite  difficulty,  the  man 
who  drove  the  carriage  ;  he  has  been  paid  to  hold  his  tongue,  but  he  has 
told  me  a  little,  and  I  expect  he  will  tell  more.  At  any  rate  you  shall 
hear  what  he  has  to  say     Giuseppe,  fetch  him." 

The  boy  was  gone  in  a  moment,  and  Marco  explained:  "  I  traced  him 
from  place  to  place,  and  found  him  at  last  here  in  London  as  a  cab-driver. 
I  suppose  it  was  thought  to  be  the  best  way  of  hiding  him,  and  so  it  was ; 
but  a  chance  put  me  on  the  right  scent,  and  I  have  got  him,  and  he  brought 
us  here  to-night" 

My  father  did  not  seem  to  like  the  turn  which  affairs  were  taking.  **  We 
must  be  veiy  cautious,"  said  he ;  "  pray,  Jane,  be  careful  not  to  commit 
yourself  in  any  way." 

•*  Do  not  be  afraid  of  me,"  said  Maroo,  with  that  peculiar  softness  of 
manner  which  I  had  noticed  in  him  before,  and  which  always  gave  me  the 
idea  of  an  immense  reserve  of  power.  **  I  will  hold  you  to  nothing  unless 
you  wish  to  keep  to  it  yourself" 

"Here's  the  fellow!"  cried  Giuseppe,  bringing  the  cabman  into  the  room. 
*'  Now,  speak  up,  my  man,  and  you  shall  have  as  much  rum-and- water  to- 
night as  any  one  else  can  drink  between  this  and  this  day  week.  Do  you 
always  keep  a  couple  of  sentries  at  your  door,  governor?"  added  he,  ad- 
dressing my  father;  ** because  it  is  an  unpleasant  sort  of  habit  in  a  free 
country,  and  I  can  tell  you  they  seemed  uncommonly  inclined  to  lay  hold 
of  me  when  I  showed  my  face  at  the  door.  Eh?  no  harm  done  I "  The  last 
words  were  spoken  to  Marco,  who  checked  the  boy  by  laying  a  caressing 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  then  desired  the  driver  to  tell  us  his  story. 

The  man  looked  uneasy.  *'  I  promised  not  to  tell  the  names  of  the  par- 
ties, nor  the  name  of  the  place — nor  I  won't  tell  *em,"  said  he,  *'  but  I  didn't 
promise  not  to  tell  nothing  else." 

"  You  were  fetched  on  the  afternoon  of  the  seventeenth  of  January  to 
drive  two  gentlemen  from  Llanefydd  station  to  Pare  Rhaiader,"  said 
Marco. 

*•  The  seventeenth  of  Jannerwary  it  wur,  and  the  road  you  knows,  but 
we  won't  mention  any  names  at  all,  if  you  please,  whether  of  'owses  or  of 
parties." 

**  And  you  were  paid  afterwards  to  send  the  carriage  home  by  another 
man,  and  to  leave  the  country  yourself?  " 

'*  Paid  I  was,  'andsome ;  and  I  did  as  I  was  paid  for,  and  I  never  should 
have  been  found  out  neither,  if  you  had  n't  been  the  cutest  beggar  as  ever 
*  I  see  in  my  life  for  a  gentleman.  The  wery  cutest  I "  added  the  man,  with 
a  strong  look  of  approbation. 

"  Was  there  a  lady  in  the  carriage?"  asked  I. 

"  We  didn't  begin  with  a  lady,  miss,  but  we  got  one  afore  we  was  done. 
We  met  her  walkin'  by  herself  on  the  road.  So  soon  as  ever  the  guVnoj 
as  I  was  drivin'  seed  her,  he  calls  out  to  me  to  stop,  — and  him  and  the 
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nan  as  was  with  him,  gets  out  together,  and  goes  on  together  till  they 
oomes  up  to  the  lady." 

Marco's  hand  olosed  apon  my  wrist,  and  I  could  see  by  the  breathless 
listening  in  his  face  that  he  was  hearing  this  part  of  the  story  for  the  first 
time. 

*•  And  she  came  back  with  you  ?  "  said  L 

"  She  did  come  back,  but  she  was  n't  willin',  no  way&  She  begged  and 
prayed  and  cried  and  scolded.  They  had  her  between  'em,  and  between 
'em  they  put  her  into  the  carriage,  and  they  told  me,  —  well,  it's  no  matter 
what  they  told  me,  but  they  satisfied  me  that  I  'd  no  call  to  interfere,  tho' 
I  was  sorry  for  the  young  woman,  I  declare  I  was." 

My  father  laid  a  sovereign  on  the  table,  and  beside  it  he  placed  the 
photograph  of  the  Langley  family.  «*  Will  you  show  us  in  thia  picture," 
said  he,  "  the  gentleman  whom  you  drove,  and  the  lady  who  was  put  into 
the  carriage?" 

The  man  grinned.  •*  I  don  t  care  if  I  do,"  said  he,  "  for  that 's  agin  no 
promise  that  ever  I  made.  There 's  the  guv'nor,  and  there 's  the  young 
'ooman." 

1  need  hardly  say  that  he  pointed  out  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Langley  and 
of  Maude  as  he  spoke.  He  then  took  up  the  sovereign  and  added,  with  a 
wink  at  my  father,  **  You  did  n't  remember  to  mention  the  suvverin*,  sir, 
but  that  was  a  mere  oversight." 

**  And  this,"  said  Giuseppe,  suddenly  placing  before  him  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper  with  a  little  landscape  engraving  at  the  top  of  the  first  page,  **  this  is 
the  place  you  drove  them  to  ?  " 

"  Well,  it's  not  unlike  it,"  said  the  man,  examining  it  coolly;  **  but  if 
you  knows  the  place,  in  coorse  you  can  have  no  reason  to  ask  its  name." 
Then,  looking  at  Giuseppe's  mortified  face,  he  added,  with  a  broad  grin  and 
a  chuckle,  "  Not  so  green,  young  gentleman,  not  so  green  I  Howsomever,  it 
was  n't  a  bad  shot  for  a  young  hand,  and  you  may  grow  up  to  be  as  cute  as 
your  eldest  brother,  if  you  live  long  enough." 

Giuseppe  put  the  paper  back  into  his  pocket  with  a  forced  laugh.  He 
had  tried  it  as  a  mere  chance  for  surprising  the  man  into  mentioning  the 
name  of  the  place,  thinking,  as  he  afterwards  said,  that  **  one  Welsh  village 
was  probably  very  much  like  another,  and  that  his  picture  would  do  for  any 
one  of  them." 

**  This  'ere  gentleman,"  continued  the  cabman,  still  grinning  and  point* 
ing  to  Marco,  '*  he  '11  find  out  where  she  was  took,  if  she  was  took  anywhere. 
He 's  one  o'  them  as  can  see  without  a  hoptic  nerve  in  spite  o'  the  doctors, 
he  can.  Sharp!  sharp!  Now,  I'll  jest  tell  you  the  way  as  he  found  me 
out  Fust  he  found  out  my  sweetheart,  —  nobody  tell'd  him  I  'ad  a  sweet- 
heart as  I  knows  on,  but  he  went  and  took  it  for  granted,  as  being  nateral 
and  jestifiable,  —  well,  when  he  found  her  out,  he  come  over  her,  —  that 's 
what  he  did.  He  waits  awhile  afore  he  gees  to  her,  guessin'  that  if  he  waits 
16 
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she  '11  havo  heeied  somethiQ'  on  me,  unless  I  was  faithless,  the  which  1 
never  was,  and  she  had  heered, — and  then,  says  he,  '  Can  I  take  a  message 
to  him  ? '  that 's  how  he  puts  it,  —  and  he  inserts  the  idea  that  she  shall 
send  me  a  present,  and  that  he  '11  take  it.  Lord  love  her,  she  was  up  in  a 
instant  I  *  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ? '  says  she.  •  Oh,  at  his  lodgings  in 
Newgate  Street,'  says  he,  quite  peart, — for  the  moment  she  drawed  out  the 
letter  as  I  wrote  her,  he  takes  note  of  the  postmark,  and  makes  a  dash  at 
it,  —  'Doesn't  he  tell  you  to  write  to  him  with  he — nishlcs?'  says  he. 
•Yes,  sure,'  says  she;  *D.  F.,  Post  Ofl&ce,  Newgate  Street;  and  to  tell 
nobody.'  *  Ah  T  says  he,  '  bo  sure  you  tell  nobody,  but  give  me  the  present, 
and  write  to  D.  F.  by  to-morrow's  post,  and  tell  him  to  expect  me.'  ' It's 
by  Thursday's  post  he  tells  me  to  write,'  says  she.  *  Very  true,  says  he, 
'  Thursday  I  meant'  And  then  up  he  comes  and  watches  the  post  office  on 
Thursday,  till  he  hears  a  poor  innocent  inquiring  for  a  letter  for  D.  F.  — 
and  then  he  follows  me,  —  but  it 's  little  enough  he 's  got  out  of  me  except 
admiration." 

The  astute  Italian  gave  a  momentary  smile  to  the  narrative  of  his  strata- 
gem, as  if  he  had  a  little  enjoyed  it  himself,  and  then  dismissed  the  man. 
**  If  you  are  determined  not  to  tell  us  where  you  took  the  lady,  my  friend," 
said  he,  "  it  is  useless  to  keep  you  any  longer.  Wait  for  us  outside,  — we 
shall  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes." 

"And  now,"  continued  Marco,  when  he  was  gone,  "you  see  how  it  is. 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done.  I  must  immediately  return  and  search 
the  neighborhood  again ;  I  have  facts  now  to  help  me  which  I  had  not  when 
I  was  seeking  before.  I  feel  sure  that  she  is  hidden  somewhere  in  the 
country." 

"  I  think  it  more  probable  that  she  was  brought  to  London,"  said  my 
father. 

"  No,"  replied  Marco ;  "  the  publicity  of  the  railroad  stations  would  be 
avoided.  Her — her  distress"  (he  steadied  his  voice  with  effort  as  he  said 
these  words)  "would  have  excited  observation.  Mr.  Langley  would  not 
have  inquired  so  fearlessly  at  all  the  stations  along  the  line,  if  he  had  not 
felt  sure  that  there  were  no  means  of  tracing  her  there.  What  I  have  to 
ask  of  you  is,  t£^t  you  will  allow  me  to  communicate  the  progress  of  my 
searoh  to  you,  and  that  if  anything  occurs  here  which  might  possibly  throw 
light  on  it  you  will  let  me  know." 

He  looked  from  my  father  to  me  as  he  spoke  My  father  answered :  "  I 
don't  know  that  we  are  justified  in  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  This  poor 
girl  is  only  a  child,  and  she  is  in  the  hands  of  her  own  father.  However 
strange  his  conduct  may  have  been,  nobody  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  it 
Supposing  you  were  to  find  her,  Mr.  Hossetti,  what  do  you  propose  to 
do?" 

Marco  gave  a  slight  laugh.  "You  must  excuse  my  answering  that 
question/'  said  he. 
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•*  I  am  really  veiy  sorry  for  you  both,"  said  my  father ;  "  but  I  am  afraid 
we  must  let  it  alone." 

«  Well/'  Eftid  Marco,  quietly  and  proudly,  "  as  you  please.  But  I  may 
state  one  thing  to  you,  —  I  expect  to  be  able  to  prove  at  no  distant  day, 
that  Lucia  —  that  Maude — is  not  Mr.  Langley's  daughter.  Unhappily  I 
must  return  to  Italy  in  order  to  procure  the  proofs.'' 

"  Prove  it/'  said  my  father,  dryly,  "and  you  will  stand  in  a  yeiy  differ- 
ent position." 

"  As  to  position,"  cried  Griuseppe,  in  a  tone  of  high  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion, **  he  does  n't  need  to  alter  that ;  I  suspect  his  position  is  a  good  way 
above  your  powers  of  comprehension,  old  gentleman.  Gome  away,  Marco," 
added  he,  throwing  his  arms  round  his  friend  in  his  demonstrative  fashion, 
and  trying  to  draw  him  from  the  room.  '*  Such  cold-hearted  help  would 
have  done  you  no  good.     Don't  mind  losing  iti " 

The  boy's  eyes,  as  he  looked  up,  had  an  I-wish-I-could-die-for-you  ex- 
pression, which,  conveyed,  more  forcibly  than  words,  the  idea  of  his  entire 
devotion.     Marco  smiled  at  him.  but  did  not  move,  and  now  spoke  to  me. 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  resent  distrust  where  I  am  not  known. 
(Remember  that,  Giuseppe  mio).  But  t/ou  have  seen  enough  of  Lucia's 
sufferings  to  guess  what  they  must  be  now.  If  I  find  her  may  I  say  nothing 
to  her  from  you  ?  " 

*'  Say  to  her,"  cried  I,  in  strong  emotion,  "that  I  would  do  anything  in 
the  world  to  help  her  and  comfort  her." 

"  I  thought  you  were  kind,"  answered  he,  a  sudden  light  coming  into  his 
&oe.  *<  See  how  it  is,  there  is  no  one  in  England  to  be  her  friend  except 
you  and  me.  I  have  only  one  higher  duty  in  the  world,  —  it  is  this :  if 
my  chief  calls  me  I  must  go, — I  am  pledged  to  do  his  work ;  it  is  the  work 
of  my  countiy ;  nothing  must  come  before  it  But  it  is  hard  to  think  that 
I  may  have  to  leave  England,  and  to  leave  her  so  desolate  and  so  helpless. 
I  want  to  make  sure  that  if  this  happens  you  will  try  to  help  her.  I  don't 
mean"  (glancing  at  my  father)  "so  as  to  get  into  any  difficulty  or  any 
quarrel,  I  don't  mean  that  you  should  try  to  oppose  Mr.  Langley  if  your 
laws  don't  allow  it,  but  only  this ;  that  if  once  I  can  establish  intercourse 
between  you  and  her,  you  won't  give  it  up ;  that  if  you  are  able  to  be  her 
companion  and  comforter  again,  you  will  be;  and  that  you  will  let  me 
know  what  happens  when  I  am  away;  say  that  you  will,— -I  see  'yes'  in 
your  face." 

I  could  not  have  said  no,  had  I  wished  it  He  had  taken  my  hands  in 
his,  and  there  is  no  describing  the  entreaty  of  his  voice  and  his  eyes.  I 
know  that  my  father  was  very  much  moved,  though  he  did  not  choose  to 
confess  it,  for  he  offered  no  opposition  when  I  pledged  myself  to  do  thus 
much  for  the  lovers. 

"Add  one  more  kindness,"  continued  Marco.  "  Give  me  that  photograph. 
It  may  help  me  in  my  search." 
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My  &iher  put  oat  his  band  for  it,  but  I  stopped  bim.  "No,  BO;  it  ii 
mine,"  said  I,  "  and  I  give  it" 

<«  You  see,  sir,"  said  Marco  to  my  fatber,  ''  I  am  beginning  to  sacceed 
already.     Won't  you  bid  me  God  speed  ?  " 

My  fatber  looked  indescribably  uncomfortable.  It  was  not  that  be  was 
in  the  least  disposed  to  decide  against  Marco  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  it 
was  simply  that  he  thought  it  was  no  business  of  his,  and  wanted  to  keep 
out  of  it  altogether.  As  he  said  afterwards,  it  was  one  of  the  oddest  and 
most  awkward  stories  that  he  ever  came  across  in  his  life,  and  be  did 
not  at  all  relish  the  idea  of  figuring  before  the  world  as  having  aided  and 
abetted  in  kidnapping  a  minor ;  more  especially  when  the  kidnapper  was 
an  Italian. 

He  was  now  obliged  to  escort  his  unwelcome  visitors  to  the  door  lest  the 
two  ''  sentries  "  should  fall  upon  them.  He  came  back  with  a  half  smUe 
on  his  face.  **  I  should  n't  wonder  in  the  least,"  said  he,  "  if  that  cab- 
driver,  who  most  now,  I  suppose,  Jane,  be  considered  as  ranking  among  the 
respectacle  acquaintances  to  whom  you  have  introduced  me,  were  to  tell  his 
whole  secret  to  Master  Marco  before  he  has  done  with  him.  He  had  a  most 
edifying  expression  of  reverence  in  his  face  as  he  opened  the  cab-door." 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  I,  **  I  am  afraid  you  are  annoyed." 

"Annoyed!"  repeated  he,  taking  me  up,  "who  wouldn't  be?  A  precious 
mess  you  have  made  of  it  amongst  you.  I  '11  have  no  more  advertising  for 
situations." 

"If  you  could  only  imagine  the  anxiety  I  feel  about  poor  Maude  I'* 
said  I. 

**  Oh,  I  dare  say,"  he  replied ;  *•  I  'm  too  old  to  be  interested  in  harle- 
quin. There  is  a  fiendish  brilliancy  about  year  Italian  hero  which  is  the 
next  thing  to  a  nightmare.  What  between  him  and  the  spirit-rapping,  I 
feel  as  if  I  might  just  as  well  be  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Udolpho  my- 
self." 

"  Well  it  has  been  hard  upon  you,"  said  I,  "  there  *s  no  denying  it  But 
do  just  oblige  me  by  saying  that  you  think  Mr.  Langley's  conduct  utterly 
strange  and  inexplicable.  Such  a  profound  and  continued  piece  of  acting! 
And  for  what  end  ?  " 

"  /  see  nothing  strange  in  it,"  retorted  my  father ;  "  I  think  it  was  the 
best  possible  line  he  could  take  under  the  circumstances,  with  a  foreign 
knave  trying  to  get  hold  of  his  daughter,  and  an  English  dupe  taking  caie 
of  her.  Depend  upon  it,  that  cunning  old  Gwythyr  had  put  him  up  to  the 
real  state  of  the  case;  and  when  ho  saw  Miss  Maude  on  the  road,  he  felt 
that  his  wisest  policy  was  to  make  a  flitting  with  her  at  once  and  hide  her 
from  friends  and  foes  alike.  Was  he  to  be  telling  you  what  be  bad  done, 
when  he  might  see  at  a  glance  that  you  were  wax  in  the  hands  of  any  hero 
of  romance  who  chose  to  say,  <*  Please  do !  "  to  you  ?  Of  course  be  wanted 
to  keep  yoii  in  the  dark.     The  only  blunder  he  made  was  in  giving  his 
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daughter  up  to  yon  for  six  months ;  but  as  soon  as  be  found  it  out  he  set 
it  right,  like  a  sensible,  practical  man  as  he  ia" 

"  But  he  has  been  keeping  his  wife  in  the  dark  too,"  observed  I.  **  Im- 
agine his  telling  her—" 

"  ImagiDc  what  yon  please,"  said  my  father.  *'  but  as  to  keeping  her  in 
the  dark,  if  you  had  the  light  of  fifty  noondays  fused  into  one,  she  would  n't 
be  able  to  see  by  it  No,  no ;  there  are  only  two  people  who  have  shown  a 
decent  amount  of  common  sense  from  the  beginning  of  this  affair  to  the 
end,  and  those  were  Mr.  Langley  and  the  cabman's  sweetheart" 


CHAPTER  XXHL 

HOW   TO    FIND    HEB. 


[N.  B.  —  As  Marco's  letters  reached  me  very  irregularly,  and  as  his 
story  was  interrupted  by  many  gaps,  afterwards  filled  up,  I  think  it  best 
to  give  what  now  follows  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  narrative.] 

The  first  person  whom  Bossetti  saw  at  Paddington  station  was  Mr.  Lang- 
ley.  Marco  was  immediately  on  the  alert  He  had  substituted  a  great 
coat,  a  woolen  scarf,  and  a  beaver  hat  for  the  cloak  and  cap  which  he 
usually  wore,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  recognized  at  a  glance  when  he 
got  down  into  the  Glytha  country.  He  now  covered  his  mouth  with  the 
scarf,  pulled  the  hat  over  his  brow,  and,  devoutly  hoping  that  the  inconven- 
ient brilliancy  of  his  black  eyes  would  not  betray  him,  set  himself  to  watch 
Mr.  Langley's  proceedings.  That  unconscious  gentleman,  having  purchased 
a  first-class  ticket  and  a  Timea  of  the  day,  leisurely  "got  into  his  carriage, 
and  settled  himself  in  the  comer,  with  a  railway  rug  over  his  knees,  and 
an  unexceptionable  portmanteau  under  the  seat  Nobody  who  compared 
his  dignified  repose  with  the  restlessness  of  the  disguised  figure  watching 
him — his  bland,  open,  intellectual  countenance  as  he  smiled  over  his  news- 
paper, keenly  relishing  cveiy  little  stab  which  its  polished  leaders  inflicted, 
with  the  dark,  flashing  face  of  the  other,  as  he  stooped  forward,  pipe  in 
mouth,  to  make  sure  of  his  game  ere  he  betook  himself  to  his  own  third-class 
carriage  —  could  have  doubted  for  a  moment  on  which  side  the  balance  of 
respectability  lay. 

Every  time  the  train  stopped  Marco  kept  a  bright  lookout,  but  Mr. 
Langley  remained  quietly  in  his  place,  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Faro  Rhaiader.  Of  course  he  was  going  to  ziake 
some  arrangements  about  Maude  which  could  only  be  effected  on  the  spot 
Marco  triumphed  inwardly  over  the  good  luck  of  the  encounter,  and  resolved 
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not  to  lose  sight  of  his  prey  for  an  instant  He  was  nnezpectedlj  baffled. 
At  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  Llanefydd  station,  a  shock  was 
felt  by  all  the  passengers  in  the  fore  part  of  the  train,  followed  by  a  strong 
lateral  motion  of  a  most  disagreeable  and  alarming  kind.  The  outcry  of 
the  danger  whistle  sounded  menacingly  in  the  ears  of  those  who  understood 
what  it  indicated.  Steam  was  shut  off  rapidly,  and  the  whole  train  came 
to  a  stop,  bristling  with  uneasy  heads  thrust  through  every  window  through- 
oat  its  entire  length.  The  usual  official  reserve  as  to  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent was  nobly  maintained.  People  who  exercise  a  little  brief  authority 
would  rather  die  than  give  the  real  reason  for  anything.  It  was,  however, 
quite  evident  that  some  of  the  machinery  was  out  of  gear,  and  that  there 
would  either  be  a  long  delay,  or  that  the  journey  would  be  continued  at 
some  risk.  Several  of  the  third-class  passengers  jumped  out,  Marco  among 
them ;  but  he  drew  back  when  he  saw  that  Mr.  LaDgley  was  making  efforts 
to  undo  the  door  of  his  carriage,  and  calling  vehemently  for  the  guard. 
That  individual  came  when  it  suited  him,  and  no  sooner. 

*'A11  right,  sir;  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.     We  shall  be  off  again  in 
ten  minutes." 

But  Mr.  Langley  was  not  to  be  appeased.  He  insisted  on  being  let 
out,  and  averred  that  he  was  within  easy  walking  distance  of  his  destina- 
tion. Marco  might  have  supposed  him  to  be  speaking  truth  if  he  had  not 
seen,  by  the  ticket  which  he  pressed  upon  the  reluctant  guard's  acceptance, 
that  he  was  really  bound  for  the  Pare  Phaiader  station.  Mr.Langley'a 
cheeks  were  blue,  and  his  lips  white ;  no  one  who  saw  him  could  doubt 
that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  extreme  terror.  When  he  was  at  last 
released  from  his  imprisonment,  he  hurried  down  the  slope  'of  the  em- 
bankment on  which  the  train  had  stopped,  as  if  he  thought  the  engine  was 
at  his  heels;  stumbling  repeatedly  in  his  excessive  haste.  In  the  field 
below  he  paused  and  looked  back.  Two  miDutes  of  safety  were  sufficient 
to  restore  his  composure,  though  not  quite  to  give  him  back  his  natural 
complexion.  He  called  out,  in  his  usual  voice,  that  his  portmanteau  might 
go  on  to  Llanefydd  station,  and  be  forwarded  to  Pare  Rhaiader  House  in 
the  evening.  When  he  said  this,  a  man  who  had  been  standing  beside 
Marco  ever  since  the  accident  occurred,  turned  suddenly,  took  off  his  hat, 
made  a  low  bow,  and  ran  down  the  side  of  the  embankment  to  join  Mr. 
Langley,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "Good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Rossity,  and  a 
good  day's  sport  I  "  It  was  Gwythyr.  As  he  joined  his  master  he  pointed 
Marco  out  with  a  laugh,  and  the  two  went  off  together  in  earnest  colloquy. 
Any  one  who  had  seen  the  light  which  came  into  Marco's  eyes  when  he 
found  that  he  was  recognized,  and  that  his  scheme  for  dogging  Mr.  Langley 
without  h^ing  himself  discovered,  was  accordingly  hopeless,  would  have  said, 
'*  That  is  not  an  easy  man  to  conquer."  If  there  was  a  moment's  disap* 
pointment  it  was  so  momentaiy  that  it  was  invisible ;  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  intense  determination. 
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'*  How  long  shall  we  be  detained  ?  "  said  lie  to  the  guard. 

"  Well,  sir,  perhaps  five  minutes." 

Marco  looked  at  his  watch»  mentally  surveyed  the  country,  with  which 
he  had  become  well  acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  search  after  Maude, 
made  his  calculation,  and  then  sat  quietly  down  on  the  edge  of  the  railroad 
to  wait  till  the  train  should  be  ready  to  move.  He  reckoned  half  an  hour 
for  the  guard's  five  minutes,  and  fonnd  that  he  could  still  be  at  Fare  Bhai- 
der,  even  allowing  a  slower  than  the  average  rate  of  railroad  progress,  fully 
two  hours  before  it  was  possihlo  for  Mr.  Langley  to  reach  it.  Whatever 
road  Mr.  Langley  might  select  he  had  a  good  five  miles'  walk  before  him. 
There  was  not  even  a  village  within  a  shorter  distance.  And,  supposing 
him  to  be  able  to  get  a  horse  when  he  reached  the  village  — not  a  very 
probable  supposition  —  Marco  knew  enough  of  Welsh  country  ways  to  feel 
sure  that  a  considerable  time  would  intervene  between  the  promise  of  the 
horse  and  its  appearance  in  saddle  and  bridle.  After  this  came  a  thirty 
miles'  ride.  But  it  was  more  likely  that  Mr.  Langley  would  have  to  walk 
ten  miles  to  the  nearest  town,  and  there  provide  himself  with  the  means  of 
finishing  his  journey.  Mfirco  noted  his  pace  as  he  crossed  the  fields,  and 
felt  sure  that  three  miles  and  a  quarter  were  as  much  as  he  could  manage 
in  the  hour.  On  his  own  part,  something  less  than  an  hour  would  take 
him  to  the  station,  at  which  he  was  sure  of  finding  some  sort  of  conveyance 
to  Pare  Rhaiader.     He  laid  his  measures  accordingly,  and  was  patient. 

They  were  off  within  the  half-hour ;  they  went  at  a  better  pace  than  he 
had  ventured  to  hope,  and  when  they  arrived  at  Llanefydd,  Marco's  quick 
eye  instantly  perceived  a  gentleman's  horse,  in  first-rate  condition,  held  by 
a  small  boy.  "You  are  waiting  for  Mr.  Langley?"  said  he,  interroga- 
tively. 

"  Yes,  sir,  please." 

"He  has  been  detained,"  said  Marco,  in  his  quick,  authoritative  manner; 
his  portmanteau  is  in  that  carriage ;  do  you  run  and  fetch  it,  and  mind 
you  are  careful.  He  and  Mr.  Gwythyr  will  not  be  at  the  house  till  late 
this  evening,  and  they  will  not  come  by  this  station,  so  it  is  useless  to  wait 
for  them.  Look  sharp,  now."  He  mounted  the  horse  as  he  spoke,  gathered 
up  the  reins,  slipped  a  shilling  into  the  boy's  hand,  and  rode  off  at  full 
speed.  The  boy,  without  a  moment's  misgiving,  took  the  portmanteau  out 
of  the  carriage,  and,  shouldering  it,  moved  slowly  off  to  the  spring  cart  that 
was  also  in  waiting. 

'<  Who's  the  gent  for  Pare  Bhaiader?"  asked  he  of  the  guard  as  he 


**  Don't  know,"  returned  the  official.  "  Some  friend  of  the  house ;  I  saw 
Gwythyr  very  civil  to  him.  S'pose  he  travelled  third  class  for  a  lark 
Them  yonng  chaps  often  do  when  they  're  given  up  to  smoking." 

Marco  never  drew  rein  till  he  reached  the  house.  It  was  rather  a  sat- 
isfiiction  to  him  to  tire  Mr.  Langley's  horse.      He  was  fortunate  in  noi 
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meeting  on  bis  road  any  of  the  Cljtha  people,  who  might  have  recognized 
him.  At  Faro  Khaiader  he  thonght  himself  tolerably  secure.  The  estab- 
lishment had  been  broken  up  immediately  after  Maude's  disappearance; 
AU  old  woman,  not  belonging  to  the  country,  but  sent  down  from  London, 
had  charge  of  the  house.  His  only  danger  was  from  the  stable^helpcr,  who 
would  probably  be  in  waiting  to  take  his  master's  horse.  One  glance,  as  he 
rode  up  the  sweep,  told  him  that  this  man  was  a  stranger  to  him.  So  far 
he  was  successful.  He  jumped  ofif  his  horse,  threw  the  reins  to  the  sur- 
prised groom,  and  rang  loudly  at  the  door-bell,  which  was  immediately 
answered  by  the  woman  in  charge.  "  There  has  been  an  accident  to  the 
train,"  said  he,  repeating  his  true  statement,  "and  your  master  is  detained. 
Walk  the  mare  about  a  little,  she 's  hot." 

"Are  you  come  to  stay,  if  yon  please,  sir?"  asked  the  old  woman,  as 
she  civilly  held  the  door  open. 

Marco  walked  into  the  halL  "  I  am  not  going  to  sleep  here,"  said  he ;  '*  I 
am  come  instead  of  Mr.  Langley,  because  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  get 
here  as  soon  as  he  wished.  He  was  a  little  shaken  by  the  accident,  though 
not  hurt ;  he  may  possibly  not  be  here  till  the  morning -~and  I  have  rid- 
den on  to  spare  you  any  unnecessary  anxiety."  He  was  studying  the  old 
woman's  face  while  he  spoke,  and  making  up  his  mind,  ^s  he  passed  on 
to  the  drawing-room  he  suddenly  turned  and  asked  her  sharply,  "  Are  there 
any  letters  for  Mr.  Langley  ?  " 

**  There  was  some  letters,  sir,  but  Mr.  Langley'sown  man  has  them  — 
Mr.  Gilbert" 

'*  That  is  the  person  to  whom  I  bring  a  message,"  answered  Marco.  "  Send 
him  to  me,  please." 

The  point  which  Marco  was  most  anxious  to  determine  was  precisely  this 
—  whether  Mr.  Langley  had  any  charge  d*  affaires  at  Pare  Bhaiader  likely 
to  be  in  possession  of  his  confidence.  He  at  once  concluded  that  this  Gil- 
bert was  the  person  who  had  taken  part  in  the  abduction  of  Maude,  and 
that  he  was  probably  master  of  the  situation. 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  there  has  been  an  accident,  sir,"  said  a  soft 
Toice  near  him,  while  he  stood  deeply  thinking  beside  the  table  spread  with 
preparations  for  Mr.  Langlcy's  solitary  dinner. 

He  turned  and  saw  a  most  unexceptionable  man  in  black,  with  nothing 
remarkable  about  him  except  the  absence  of  all  characteristics. 

"Yes,"  said  Marco;  "but  happily  Mr.  Langley  is  not  hurt — only  a 
little  shaken.     He  will  come  on  this  evening  if  he  is  well  enough." 

"It  is  very  important  that  I  should  see  him,  sir,"  replied  Gilbert,  in  a 
cordially  respectful  manner,  that  was  almost  confidential.  "  I  have  news 
for  him  which  he  does  not  expect,  and  if  you  think  there  is  any  probability 
of  his  not  coming  on,  1  think,  perhaps,  I  had  better  go  and  meet  him." 

Marco  eyed  him  steadily,  and  felt  convinced  that  the  man  not  only 
accepted  him  unhesitatingly  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Langle/s,  but  that  he 
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identified  him  with  some  iDliTidaal  friend  who  had  special  claims  npoQ  his 
duty.     "  Do  joa  know  me?  "  asked  he,  boldly. 

"Well,  sir — I  think  I'm  not  mistaken  —  Mr.  Dennis.  Ton  was  not 
expected  till  to-morrow,  sir,  and  though  I  've  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  before,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  I  know  you." 

Quick  as  lightning  Marco  changed  his  tactica  He  knew  Mr.  Dennis's 
uime  welL  He  was  Mr.  Laiigley's  partner;  a  young  man,  who  had  man- 
aged the  South  American  affairs  of  the  house  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  He  had  recently  come  to  England,  and  Marco  was  well  aware  that 
he  was  intended  for  Maude's  husband. 

He  laughed,  as  if  in  appreciation  of  the  other's  cleverness.  **  You  are 
a  good  guesser,"  said  he.  "I  think  you  are  in  Mr.  Langley's  confidence 
are  you  not?" 

*'  Complete  and  full,  sir,"  answered  the  man;  "you  may  say  anything 
to  me  without  fear." 

"  These  are  delicate  matters^  my  Mend,"  rejoined  Marco,  *'and  I  don't 
wish  to  say  a  word  more  than  I  can  help." 

*<  Sir,  the  delicacy  of  them  is  unimpeachable,  and  I  should  be  sony  to 
press  you.  But,  sir,  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  of  a  good  deal  of  assistance 
to  Mr.  Langley  in  recent  arrangements,  and  I  assure  you,  you  need  not  have 
the  least  scruple  in  relying  upon  me.  Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  have  the  good* 
nesa  to  look  at  Mr.  Langley's  last  letter  to  me." 

He  produced  it  as  he  spoke.  Marco's  cheeks  burned  as  he  took  it  For 
no  lighter  cause  would  he  have  been  guilty  of  reading  what  was  not  meant 
for  his  eye,  and  he  did  it  now  with  a  sense  of  pain  and  shame  which  he 
could  not  repress. 

Mr.  Langley  wrote,  —  "I  shall  be  down  by  the  last  train  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  and  I  wish  you  to  come  to  Pare  Rhaiader  to  meet  me.  Mr.  Dennis 
will  arrive  a  day  later.  Do  not  mention  this  to  Miss  L.  I  have  received 
your  last  report,  and  am  quite  satisfied  with  your  arrangements,  which  are 
the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Give  the  enclosed  letter  to  Miss 
L.  I  trust  it  may  prepare  her  to  receive  me  in  a  better  spirit.  Take  every 
opportunity  of  assuring  her — and  tell  Mrs.  Gilbert  to  do  the  same  —  that 
I  have  no  object  in  view  but  her  happiness.  E.  L." 

Marco  was  looking  at  the  address  on  the  envelope  with  eager  eyes,  when 
Gilbert,  who  was  evidently  piqued  by  his  apparent  distrust,  added,  "  And, 
sir,  you  will  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear  what  has  occurred,  sir,  since  I 
received  that  letter,  and  which  makes  it  indispensable  tliat  Mr.  Langley 
should  be  informed  at  once."  He  drew  a  step  nearer  and  lowered  his 
voice :  '*  The  young  lady  is  here,  sir.  No  other  course  was  open  to  us. 
Typhus  of  the  worst  description  broke  out  at  the  farm,  and  Mr&  Gilbert 
and  I  thought  the  best  mode  of  avoiding  publicity  was  to  bring  her  here 
quietly  after  dark  last  night,  as  we  could  not  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  let 
her  remain  there." 
17 
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Marco  fairly  staggered  under  this  intelligence.  He  tamed  away  his  &oe 
that  the  other  might  not  see  how  white  he  grew.  He  stood  silent  for  a 
minute  or  so,  inwardly  saying  to  himself  in  bewildered  joy,  "  Found  I  found  I 
Here,  here,  —  in  this  house,  —  in  iny  power,  —  I  see  her,  —  I  touch  her, — 
I  have  her  1  '*  He  had  to  put  great  force  upon  himself  to  make  his  conclud- 
ing speech  calmly  and  naturally. 

"  You  did  quite  right,  and  I  will  answer  for  it  that  Mr.  Langley  does 
not  blame  you.  Of  course  you  had  better  take  this  news  to  him  as  quickly 
as  possible.  He  was  so  much  shaken  that  it  is  more  than  probable  he  will 
not  come  on  here,  but  if  he  does  you  will  meet  him  on  the  road.  Go  to  the 
Gwynne  Arms,  Eilgetty,  (naming  a  place  and  an  inn  many  miles  from  Mr. 
Langley's  road),  and  inquire  for  him.     How  soon  can  you  be  off  ?  " 

"  In  five  minutes,  sir."  Gilbert  knew  how  Mr.  Dennis  stood  with  hifi 
master,  and  was  anxious  to  propitiate  him.  "  Will  you  please  to  take  any 
dinner?    It  is  ready." 

To  say  truth,  Marco  was  both  tired  and  hungry,  but  he  could  not  eat  in 
Mr.  Langley's  house,  so  he  declined  the  offer.  He  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
calculated  that  he  had  at  least  two  hours  free.  "  Don't  lose  time  I "  said 
he,  rather  impatiently. 

'*  Not  a  moment,  sir."  As  Gilbert  left  the  room  he  turned  to  add  the 
oonsoling  words,  '*  Mr&  Gilbert  will  be  glad  to  see  you  here,  sir.  She  ia 
an  old  acquaintance,  you  know." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

LOST  AGAIN. 


"Not  safe  yet,"  said  Marco  to  himself.  "It  goes  against  me  I"  He 
called  the  man  back.     **  Where  is  your  wife  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,"  in  rather  a  deprecating  voice,  "just  at  this  present  moment, 
sir,  she  is  probably  in  the  kitchen,  and  she  would  like  to  have  a  little  notice, 
sir,  to  make  just  a  trifle  of  toilette  before  she  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  sir,  was  familiar  with  the  fine  cookery  department  when  she 
superintended  Mr.  Langley's  household,  and  the  woman  here  is  not  a  very 
good  hand  at  it,  and  so,  as  Mr.  Langley  is  rather  particular,  sir,  she  has 
undertaken  to  revise  the  dinner  herself" 

"  Go  to  her,"  said  Marco,  breathing  again,  "  tell  her  all  that  has  hap* 
pened,  and  ask  her  to  remain  where  she  is,  and  to  let  me  go  quietly  to  Miss 
Langley  without  being  announced.  I  think  if  I  am  left  to  myself  I  can 
persuade  her  to  look  a  little  more  favorably  upon  her  father^s  arrangementa 
In  fact,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Gilbert,  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  stealing  a  march  on  Mr.  Langley,  and  speaking  for  myself     I  may 
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vectare  to  Bay  thus  mach  to  yoa»  as  you  know  all  about  it  I  waut  to 
plead  my  own  cause  in  person,  you  see.  Tell  your  wife,  please,  to  come 
when  I  ring  the  bell,  but  not  sooner,  and  I  flatter  myself  she  will  find 
rather  a  change  in  her  young  lady." 

He  put  a  sovereign  into  Gilbert's  hand  as  he  spoke.  Poor  Marco,  he  had 
not  many  of  them  I  '*  A  free-handed  gentleman,"  thought  Gilbert  to  him- 
self; "just  as  I  expected  to  see  him."  Quite  won  by  the  little  confidence, 
he  gave  Marco  a  significant  nod,  and  quitted  the  room,  saying.  *'  I  under- 
stand, sir ;  I  understand.  Nothing  mollifies  a  young  lady  so  much  as  a 
little  courtship.  Miss  Langley,  sir,  is  in  the  small  room  up-stairs  that 
used  to  be  Mrs.  Irvine's  bedroom,  sir ;  we  thought  it  better  not  to  have  her 
on  this  floor,  sir,  lest  any  one  should  come  in  promiscuously,  and  see  her ; 
but,  of  course,  sir,  with  you  it  is  different.  The  second  door  to  your  right, 
sir,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  Good  evening,  sir,  I  am  sure  I  wish  you 
succesa     I  shall  be  off  in  five  minutes." 

He  lighted  a  candle  for  Marco  as  he  spok^,  and  withdrew  to  the  kitchen. 
Marco  waited  till  the  door  was  closed  after  him,  and  then  went  up-stairs. 
His  heart  beat  so  fast  that  he  was  fairly  compelled  to  stop  once  to  take 
breath.  He  dreaded  the  shock  of  joy  for  Lucia,  yet  there  was  no  way  of 
breaking  it  to  her,  and  delay  was  simply  loss  of  time  when  every  moment 
was  precious.  Very  softly  he  turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  opening 
it  about  an  inch,  looked  in.  The  room  was  empty  and  dark,  but  the  door 
communicating  with  the  bedroom  within  was  half  open,  and  the  fire-light 
shone  through  it,  making  spaces  of  wavering  brightness  upon  the  carpet 
He  stole  in,  keeping  carefully  in  the  shadow  of  the  door,  and  looked  into 
the  bedroom. 

Lucia  was  sitting  upon  the  rug  before  the  fire.  The  glow  tremblci  upon 
her  face  and  gave  it  a  fictitious  bloom,  which  faded  as  fast  as  it  arose  and 
left  her  cheeks  pale  as  if  seen  by  moonlight  She  wore  only  a  white  dress- 
ing-gown^ and  her  profuse  hair  was  about  her  shoulders.  She  had  been 
sitting  there,  or  wandering  aimlessly  about  the  room  in  her  old  fashion, 
since  the  morning.  She  had  literally  not  had  the  spirit  to  finish  dressing 
herself,  nor  to  light  the  candle  and  seek  any  pretext  of  employment  as  the 
night  closed  in.  What  little  food  she  had  taken  had  been  brought  in  to 
her  where  she  sat  A  plate  lay  on  the  table  near  her,  its  contents  scarcely 
tasted.  She  was  much  changed.  The  hands,  which  lay  clasped  upon  her 
knees,  were  quite  thin ;  the  features  were  fallen ;  the  touch  of  grief  had 
left  its  dark  impress  beneath  her  eyes,  making  them  look  unnaturally  large. 
She  looked  as  if  much  more  of  this  kind  of  life  would  subdue  her  altogether; 
as  if  she  might  be  made  in  the  end  to  submit  to  anything ;  as  if  heart  and 
soul  were  exhausted.  If  she  heard  any  slight  stir  in  the  outer  ix»om  she 
took  no  heed  of  it.     No  change,  no  comer,  could  bring  any  hope  to  her  1 

Marco  feared  to  show  himself,  lest  she  should  think  that  he  was  an  appa- 
ritioD ;   feared  to  speak  without  showing  himself,  lest  she  should  break  out 
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into  madness  before  his  eyes.  He  went  up  to  her  in  a  moment,  and  clasped 
her  so  closely  in  his  arms  that  her  first  ciy  was  stifled  on  his  breast  **  Lu- 
cia, my  darling,  my  own  I  I  am  here  to  take  care  of  you,  and  all  trouble  is 
ever!"  This  was  what  he  said,  and  he  hoped  that  she  would  hear  and 
understand  it  before  she  fainted,  for  he  knew  that  she  would  faint  Then 
he  laid  her  gently  on  the  floor,  sprinkled  water  on  her  face,  chafed  her 
Lands,  and  softly  called  hter  back  to  life,  not  ceasing  to  speak  the  tenderost 
itnd  most  cheering  words,  so  that  she  might  awake  to  the  sound  of  them, 
and  understand  as  quickly  as  possible  the  joy  that  was  come  upon  her. 
When  she  began  to  revive,  he  soothed  and  caressed  her  as  if  she  had  been 
a  little  child.  He  placed  her  in  a  chair ;  he  wiped  away  with  loving  hands 
the  tears  which  poured  in  sudden  downfall  over  her  cheeks ;  by-and-by  he 
was  feeding  her  with  a  playful  pretence  of  utter  helplessness  in  her,  and 
talking  all  the  time,  telling  her  how  he  had  found  her,  explaining  what  waa 
\q  happen  to  her.  For  some  time  she  was  quite  unable  to  speak ;  she  oould 
do  nothing  but  accept  him  as  a  great,  miraculous  fact,  which  had  changed 
her  whole  life.  If  he  had  had  any  previous  doubt  what  to  do,  her  aspect 
and  her  behavior  would  speedily  have  determined  it  It  did  not  need  her 
elinging  gestures  and  imploring  tones  —  her  terrified  clutch  upon  his  arm 
if  he  moved  away  a  little  —  her  wide,  wild  eyes,  of  pitiful  appeal,  to  con- 
rince  him  that  she  must  not  be  left  another  half  hour  to  wait  and  sufiFer. 
[t  was  glaringly  manifest  that  the  trial  had  been  above  her  strength ;  the 
)nly  fear  in  his  mind  was  that  he  had  come  when  it  was  already  too  late. 
He  was  obliged  to  silence  all  inward  questionings  about  the  future  with  one 
unanswerable  argument — that  the  evil  of  leaving  her  was  greater  than  any 
possible  evil  which  could  come  from  taking  her  away.  And  this  being  so, 
the  strong  will  which  habitually  ruled  his  being,  relaxed  a  little,  and  he 
^ve  himself  up  to  the  rapture  and  the  passion  of  the  Present,  and  looked 
neither  before  nor  after. 

Time  pressed.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  understand  and  to  act,  he 
nade  her  dress  for  a  journey  as  quickly  as  possible,  taking  'nothing  with 
her  but  a  small  bundle  of  necessary  clothing.  Then  they  took  off  their 
shoes,  stole  noiselessly  down  stairs,  and  across  the  hall  into  the  drawing, 
room.  As  they  passed  the  kitchen  door,  they  could  hear  two  female  voices 
in  animated  convei'sation.  Gilbert  was  already  gone,  and  his  wife  and  the 
woman  of  the  house  were  at  tea  together.  Marco  closed  and  locked  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  then  he  and  Lucia  went  out  at  the  window  down 
into  the  woods. 

They  had  twelve  miles  to  walk  in  order  to  reach  a  little  fishing-village  on 
the  sea-coast  which  was  to  be  their  first  halting-place.  Marco  was  terribly 
afraid  of  over-fatigue  for  his  companion.  He  carefully  regulated  their  pace, 
and  he  would  not  allow  her  to  walk  for  more  than  an  hour  without  stopping 
to  rest  It  was  a  warm  night  in  early  spring ;  nc  wind  was  astir ;  the  soft 
vtar-sprinkled  darkness  hung  over  them  like  a  shelter,  and  gave  them  a 
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of  safety  by  circamscribing  their  view  within  narrow  limits;  the 
odors  of  growing  wild  flowers  and  grass  beset  thorn  as  they  went  with  ten- 
fold  the  fragrance  of  the  daytime.  They  said  little,  but  kept  close  together. 
When  they  stopped  to  rest  they  went  aside  out  of  the  path,  and  Majncc 
sought  out  some  spot  well  screened  from  the  airs  of  heaven  or  the  eyes  of 
casual  passers,  and  there  made  Lucia  lie  down  and  rest  her  head  upon  his 
knees.  Once  or  twice  she  slept  a  little,  while  he  watched  her.  She  did 
not  feel  one  moment's  fear,  but  if  she  had  feared,  a  single  glance  up  at*  his 
ftMse,  so  full  of  strength,  love,  and  reverence,  would  have  reassured  her. 
Neither  of  tbem  ever  forgot  a  minute  of  that  night ;  it  remained  with  them, 
not  so  much  as  a  picture  or  a  memory,  but  as  a  secret  place  in  the  soul 
which  might  be  opened  and  entered  at  pleasure.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
shut  the  eyes,  and  undo  the  curtain  which  severed  it  from  common  life,  and 
they  could  go  in,  and  walk  on,  step  by  step,  minute  by  minute,  side  by  side, 
as  they  had  done.  And  the  vague  but  intense  feeling  of  the  time,  which 
superseded  all  possibility  of  thought,  will  come  back  too,  and  thrill  the 
quiet  atmosphere  of  later  years  with  the  irresistible  light  of  youth.  That 
light  comes  back  sometimes  to  all,  to  show  what  has  been  lost  or  missed. 
Even  in  his  old-age,  the  scent  of  the  early  fir  woods  shall  bring  a  message 
from  the  past  to  Marco,  and  make  him  cast  down  his  eyes  lest  others  should 
notice  the  tears  which  rise  in  them ;  and  then  he  shall  see  before  him  the 
funt  first  twilight  of  dawn  stealing  between  the  stems  of  the  trees,  and 
hear  the  soft,  regular  note  of  the  wood-dove,  like  the  pulse  of  the  wood- 
land's heart  beginning  to  beat  before  sunrise,  and  watch  again  the  lovely 
sleeping  face  upon  his  knees,  and  wonder  what  is  in  store  for  him  and  for 
it,  as  if  be  knew  not.  Well  for  him  that  as  the  whole  of  that  night  renews 
itself  before  him  there  is  not  a  thought  in  it  which  he  need  be  ashamed  to 
remember. 

At  Tal-y-Sam,  the  village  of  which  we  have  spoken,  Marco  hunted  out 
a  friend  among  the  fishermen  on  whom  he  knew  that  he  could  count.  Marco 
had  the  love  for  marine  adventure  which  is  innate  in  all  Sicilians,  and  which 
his  Montevideo  expeiiences  had  tended  rather  to  foster  than  to  diminish ; 
and  during  the  weeks  ^hich  he  had  spent  in  and  about  Clytha,  he  had  made 
many  an  expedition  to  Taly-y-Sam. 

He  had  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  men  which  seldom  failed  him,  and  a 
gift  of  ascendency  which  he  employed  all  the  more  effectively  because  he 
was  hardly  conscious  of  it  The  fisherman  was  ready  to  do  whatever  he 
wished  in  a  moment,  and  to  ask  no  questions  about  it.  He  gave  them  as 
good  a  breakfast  as  he  could,  and  while  they  were  eating  it  he  got  his  boat 
ready.  They  were  off  from  the  little  pier  a  good  half-hour  before  any  one 
else  was  astir  in  Tal-y-Sam.  *' Where  are  we  going,  Marco?"  asked  Lucia^ 
nestling  beside  him  while  he  held  the  rope,  ready  to  let  the  boom  go  as 
soon  as  they  fairly  felt  the  wind.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  asked  the 
question. 
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**  We  are  going  to  Ireland,"  answered  he,  in  a  whisper. 

He  was  not  as  communicative  to  his  fisherman  friend.  To  him  he  merelj 
Quned  a  port  on  the  Welsh  coast  which  was  a  few  hours*  sail  from  Tal-y- 
Sarn,  and  where  he  intended  to  get  a  passage  for  Ireland.  He  thought  it 
best  to  leave  as  few  traces  of  his  course  as  possible ;  for  as  he  afterwards 
said  to  Lucia,  when  cautioning  her  on  the  same  subject,  "  If  you  don't  tell 
a  man  a  secret,  jou  may  be  sure  that  it  is  safe  with  him ;  but  you  can't  be 
quite  sure  if  you  do  tell  him  1 " 

J  They  reached  the  port  before  noon,  and  took  a  friendly  leave  of  their 
boatman,  who  obstinately  refused  to  accept  any  payment  *for  his  services. 
It  was  not  that  he  was  particularly  magnanimous,  or  superabundantly  rich ; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  Marco  was  a  sort  of  hero  in  his  eyes ;  he  looked 
upon  him  as  a  natural  captain  of  all  possible  fishermen  and  other  marine 
light  troops;  he  had  seen  him  handle  a  boat  under  difficulties;  he  had 
heard  some  of  his  stories  of  perils  in  Southern  seas,  and  some  of  his  songs 
which  had  a  Southern  flow  and  fervor  about  them  strangely  fascinating  to 
the  ears  which  could  not  understand  them ;  he  knew  him  to  be  kind  of 
heart  and  open  of  hand,  and  he  strongly  suspected  him  to  be  poor  in  purse. 
Add  to  this  that  the  presence  of  the  unknown  lady  gave  our  fishermen  a 
good  hope  that  he  had  been  helping  his  hero  in  some  little  enterprise  not 
exactly  in  accordance  with  law  and  custom,  and  his  romantic  disinterested- 
ness will  perhaps  be  intelligible.  It  was  assuredly  convenient,  for  Marco's 
heart  could  not  but  sink  when  he  thought  of  the  very  slender  stock  of 
money  with  which  he  was  about  to  begin  housekeeping. 

*'  What  shall  I  do  with  you,  cartssima,  while  I  buy  provisions  and  see 
about  our  passage? *'  asked  Marco,  as  they  stood  together  on  the  shore,  and 
watched  the  manoeuvres  of  their  friendly  boat  while  she  tacked  and  shook 
out  her  sails,  and  went  slowly  out  of  the  bay. 

*'  Take  me  with  you,"  said  Lucia. 

'*  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  so  tired.  Gould  you  not  sit  here  and  wait  for 
me  ?  or  shall  we  go  to  one  of  those  cottages  and  ask  them  to  let  you  rest? " 

Lucia  began  to  tremble.  He  drew  her  hand  further  through  his  arm  and 
held  it  caressingly  in  his  own.     What  is  it?  "  asked  he. 

••I  do  not  think  that  I  can  let  you  go  —  not  yet  —  not  even  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  feel  sure,  sure,  sure,  that  I  should  lose  you  I  I  should  be  taken 
away,  or  you  would  not  be  able  to  come  back,  or  something  would  happen* 
Oh,  no,  no,  no!  Marco"  (clinging  to  him,)  "  don't  leave  me,  don't  go  away 
—  I  cant  bear  it  I  " 

'*  I  won't  leave  you  for  a  moment,"  answered  he,  in  a  reproachful  voice, 
as  if  she  wronged  him  by  supposing  it  to  be  possible  that  he  could  do 
BO  if  it  were  to  give  her  pain.  '*  Sit  down,  darling  I  How  you  tremble  1 
You  will  be  brave  when  you  have  had  a  little  time  to  forget  all  you  have 
suffered." 

*'I  shall  never  be  brave  enough  for  that,*'  murmured  she,  as  she  sut 
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down  tippn  tbe  sbore.  In  a  few  minutes  she  told  him  that  she  was  strong 
enough  to  go  with  him,  and  they  went  together.  They  were  lucky  enough 
to  find  a  large  schooner  hound  for  a  port  on  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  getting  ready  to  start  in  an  hour.  She  was  laden  with  coals,  and  she 
was  to  hring  hack  a  cargo  of  potatoes  Marco  easily  s^greed  for  their  pas- 
sage. Then  he  picked  out  an  honest-faced  man  among  the  crew,  gave  him 
a  list  of  articles  to  be  purchased,  and  promised  him  half-a-crown  for  the 
commission.  "  After  all/'  said  he  to  Lucia,  *'  it  is  the  safest  way.  Who 
knows  that  I  might  not  be  recognized,  and  reported  by  some  one,  if  I  were 
to  show  myself  in  the  stifeets?  " 

Their  passage  was  quick  and  easy.  It  was  a  pleasure-sail  to  Lucia.  *'  I 
feel  as  if  the  last  two  years  amid  not  have  been  real — as  if  they  did  not 
happen,"  said  she.     "They  seem  so  far  off,  and  so  faint." 

**  Forget  them  altogether,  amor  mio/  " 

**  If  I  do  not  dream  of  them  I  shall  soon  forget  them ;  but  I  am  almost 
afraid  of  going  .to  sleep,  lest  it  should  all  come  back.  Marco,  do  you  know 
why  I  think  it  must  be  intended  that  we  should  be  happy  ?  Whenever  the 
happiness  comes,  it  seems  natural ;  from  the  very  first  moment  it  seems  to 
be  my  own,  and  it  feels  so  durable,  I  begin  to  be  used  to  it  at  once.  But 
the  trouble  seemed  to  me  false  and  impossible,  and  I  never  submitted  to 
it  for  a  moment  Oh,  Marco  I  if  I  had  submitted  to  it — if  I  had  given 
you  up  I " 

"It  would  have  made  no  difference  to  me,  Lucia;  I  should  not  have 
given  you  up  I " 

**  But  I  should  have  wronged  you,  and  you  would  have  despised  me." 

He  drew  her  to  him  with  a  peculiar  smile.  "No,"  said  he,  "I  should 
only  have  thought  that  the  trial  was  too  much  for  you  without  me,  and  that 
your  body  had  given  way  under  it,  —  not  your  heart,  —  I  am  sure  of  that  1 
You  would  have  been  mine  again  as  soon  as  I  claimed  you." 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

A  HONXT-MOOV. 


Maboo  and  Lucia  were  man  and  wife. 

There  was  no  difficulty  about  the  marriage.  Both  were  nominally  Roman 
Catholics,  and  everybody  knows  that  a  Roman  Catholic  marriage  in  Ireland 
is  an  easy  matter,  requiring  neither  banns  nor  register.  Marco  went  to 
work  in  his  usual  manner.  Ho  haunted  the  chapels  till  he  found  a  priest 
whose  face  he  c-^uld  trust,  and  then  sought  him  in  private,  and  told  as  much 
of  his  story  as  was  necessaiy,  and  no  more.     The  great  point  was,  that 
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Lncia  Valdesi,  the  bride  elect,  was  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  that  her  famOy 
were  Protestants.  Elopement  and  clandestine  marriage  were  thus  presented 
in  the  light  of  religious  duties,  and  sanctioned  accordingly.  Marco  was 
married  under  his  real  name,  but  he  changed  it  immediately  afterwards  aa 
an  additional  security  against  detection.  He  also  made  a  circuitous  jour- 
ney from  the  town  in  which  the  wedding  took  place,  and  finally  established 
himself  with  his  young  bride,  under  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett,  in 

a  second-floor  lodging  over  a  small  stationer's  shop  in  G . 

The  real  difficulties  were  to  come.  His  first  business  was  simply — to 
live.  His  little  stock  of  money  was  almost  exhausted ;  he  had  no  more 
than  wherewithal  to  pay  for  a  week's  food  and  lodging.  Like  many  othei 
refugees,  he  had  lived  by  teaching  while  he  was  in  England,  and  hard  work 
he  had  found  it  when  there  were  only  his  own  expenses  to  bo  provided  for. 
His  own  habits — and  Lucia's  also,  till  the  last  two  years  —  were  very 
simplo;  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  the  wants  to  be  supplied  within 
narrower  limits.  They  hired  a  single  room,  and  divided  it  by  a  curtain 
of  coarse  serge ;  they  asked  for  neither  cooking  nor  attendance,  but  did  for 
themselves  all  that  they  needed,  Marco  assisting  in  both  departments  with 
an  amount  of  energy  and  skill  that  would  have  astonished  an  English  pro> 
fessor  of  mathematics.  Mathematics  and  Italian  were  his  two  accomplish- 
ments, and  he  announced  in  the  shop-window  that  he  was  ready  to  teach 
them  at  a  shilling  an  hour,  and  to  attend  pupils  at  their  own  residences. 
In  the  mornings,  when  the  scanty  breakfast  was  finished,  he  went  out  to 
seek  or  to  give  lessons ;  in  the  evenings  they  sat  in  the  dark,  to  save  the 
expense  of  candles  (as  greater  than  they  have  done  ere  now) ,  and  talked, 
and  were  happy.  The  first  pupil  was  a  great  triumph.  Marco  was  in  snch 
transports  when  he  found  that  the  negotiation  was  succeeding — it  took 
place  across  the  counter  in  the  little  shop  —  that  he  could  hardly  help 
running  up-stairs  to  tell  Lucia  in  the  middle  of  it  1  When  he  did  tell  her, 
she  clapped  her  hands  for  joy.  It  was  a  certainty  of  three  shillings  a  week 
(he  had  promised  to  give  four  lessons  for  it),  and,  as  Lucia  said,  with  sober 
triumph,  it  was  the  beginning  of  an  income.  She  proposed  to  add  some 
sausages  to  their  bread  and  maccaroni  on  the  strength  of  it ;  but  Maroo 
took  out  his  purse  and  showed  it  to  her,  and  she  abstained.  Soon  after  this 
he  obtained  another  pupil,  —  and  then  a  school,  which  promised  him  a 
pound  a  month  for  two  entire  days'  teaching  in  the  week  I  And  here  hia 
success  came  to  a  pause.  Like  many  another  working-man  he  now  earned, 
in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  just  enough  to  live  upon  and  no  more.  Nothing 
for  a  rainy  day ;  nothing  to  .lay  by ;  bare  sustenance  and  shelter,  and  a 
gloomy  prospect  of  want  of  clothes  in  the  future.  Gloomy  did  I  say  ?  Tou 
should  have  seen  their  faces  I  If  ever  the  perfect  light  of  happiness  shone 
upon  earth  for  a  few  short  weeks,  it  shone  there  I 

Gradually  Marco  laid  aside  the  hope  of  saving  enough  to  pay  for  their 
pai^sago  to  Italy.     That  had  been  his  idea  originally,  and  for  that  he  would 
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ghdly  have  labored  witih  all  his  strength,  and  beyond  it  He  had,  as  he  told 
Miss  Derwent,  evidence  of  importance  to  collect,  for  which  his  presence  in 
Italy  was  absolutely  necessary.  '  It  was  for  this  reason,  and  because  of  his 
extreme  poverty,  that  he  had  not  intended  to  take  Lucia  to  himself  at  this 
time,  if  he  had  not  been  driven  to  do  so.  He  had  hoped  that  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  her  to  hold  out  till  he  was  able  to  claim  her.  As  soon  as 
he  saw  that  it  was  not  possible,  he  cut  away  that  hope  with  his  own  hand. 
But  the  alternative  was  worse  than  he  had  expected.  For  the  present  eveiy 
door  seemed  closed.  The  fetters  of  circumstance  were  heavy  upon  him,  and 
he  could  neither  break  them  nor  undo  them.  He  silenced  with  a  stroq^ 
will  the  voice  within  which  questioned  him,  sadly  and  impatiently,  **  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  "  He  resolved  that  the  question  should  not  be  asked  again 
till  the  answer  was  ready.  But  it  only  took  a  new  shape,  and  the  importu- 
nate voice  asked  him  where  the  answer  was  to  come  from,  and  he  knew  not 
He  put  the  trouble  aside,  —  he  could  do  that  as  often  as  it  came  up,  —  but 
every  time  that  it  came  back,  it  had  grown  stronger,  and  he  felt  that  it 
would  master  him  at  last.  Then  he  set  himself  a  fixed  time.  For  six 
months  ho  would  work  every  vein,  try  every  channel,  and  keep  himself 
patient  and  sjtnguine.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  would  ask  himself  once 
more,  "  What  is  to  be  done?"  but  not  till  then.  And,  in  the  interval,  he 
would  be  happy,  and  would  make  Lucia  happy.  He  did  not  make  this 
resolution  a  moment  too  soon,  for  her  fa^  was  already  beginning  to  reflect 
the  gravity  of  his.  That  he  was  determined  should  not  be,  —  there  life 
should  never  conquer  him,  —  on  that  one  point  he  would  be  master.  The 
trouble  should  slay  him  before  it  touched  her. 

So  in  the  intervals  of  his  work  —  leisure  much  enjoyed  though  little 
desired  —  he  taught  her,  for  her  anxiety  to  improve  herself  in  order  that 
she  might  bo  a  companion  for  him  was  unbounded ;  and  in  the  evenings  he 
walked  with  her,  and  at  night  they  sat  in  their  dark  chamber  and  talked. 
Talked  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  that  fairy-land  of  fancy  which  is 
neither;  of  the  the  far-off  Past,  the  strange,  wild,  lonely  life  in  South 
America,  when  they  were  together,  and  were  all  the  world  to  each  other ; 
of  the  quiet  Italian  days,  when  they  were  separated,  but  were  all  the  world 
to  each  other  still ;  of  the  time  to  come,  when  Sicily  should  be  free,  and 
they  should  live  together  among  their  own  people,  and  be  all  the  world  to 
each  other  forever.  And  in  the  midst  of  it  all  came  a  strong  prosiao 
want  which  could  neither  be  dismissed  or  supplied ;  Marco  wanted  shoes 
and  had  nothing  wherewith  to  buy  them.  It  was  hard,  but  there  was  no 
escape  from  it  To  live  in  Paradise,  yet  to  want  shoes  and  not  to  be  able 
to  get  them  I  Marco,  poor  fellow,  would  gladly  have  gone  barefoot ;  and 
indeed  that  arrangement  might  have  seemed  more  compatible  with  the 
habits  of  Paradise  than  the  patching  and  mending  which  had  already 
taken  place,  till  there  was  nothing  left  to  be  patched  and  mended.  But 
he  was  morally  certain  that  his  bare  feet  would  not  be  thought  consistent 
ifi 
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with  an  adequate  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  that  he  should  lose  his 
pupils  by  them.  Half-a-guinea  was  the  smallest  sum  for  which  he  could 
hope  to  provide  his  feet  with  coverings  strong  enough  to  resist  the  w«ai 
and  tear  of  daily  walks  through  the  streets  to  attend  pupils,  or  to  look 
for  fresh  engagements.  Half-a-guinea  beyond  their  daily  expenses — a 
free,  superfluous  half-guinea — a  half- guinea  of  supererogation,  was  a  bewil- 
dering idea !  It  transcended  the  limits  of  conception ;  it  made  him  giddy 
to  think  of  it. 

'*  Lucia,  sit  still — do  not  stir,"  cried  he  suddenly,  after  sitting  for  half- 
an-hour  in  the  silent  depth  of  a  reverie;  I  am  going -to  take  your  like- 
ness I " 

Lucia  smiled,  and  became  motionless.  She  was  sitting  near  the  window 
at  work ;  but  when  Marco  uttered  his  decree  she  had  just  lifted  up  her 
head  to  look  at  him.  In  that  posture  she  froze,  till  his  word  melted  her 
again.  In  that  posture  greater  artists  than  he  might  have  desired  to  take 
her  likeness. 

Marco  hunted  about  for  materials.  He  had  received,  only  a  few  days 
before  a  couple  of  packages,  containing  the  small  amount  of  worldly  goods 
which  he  had  left  at  his  London  lodgings.  Giuseppe  had  sent  them  to  him 
as  soon  as  he  had  ventured  to  open  communication  with  Giuseppe.  Pencils 
and  papers  were  somewhere,  that  he  knew ;  his  drawing  formerly  had  been 
just  one  of  those  half-accomplishments  which  are  always  to  be  **  taken 
up "  at  some  future  time.  At  last  he  found  what  he  wanted,  and  set  to 
work. 

Lucia  was  very  patient,  and  so  was  he.  After  much  labor  and  many 
erasures,  he  produced  a  sketch  of  which  they  both  approved  highly.  Lucia 
was  released  from  her  durance,  and  permitted  to  come  and  criticize  it 
with  him. 

'*  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  have  got  a  little  bit  of  red  chalk,  and  I  shall  mb 
some  color  into  the  cheek&" 

**  Oh,  Marco  I  but  I  am  so  pale." 

He  looked  at  her.  She  was  pale.  The  full  outlines,  the  glowing  tints 
were  gone.  Marco's  very  soul  sighed  within  him  as  he  thought  that  scanty 
nourishment  had  caused  the  change.  But  he  said,  "  Ah,  you  have  never 
quite  recovered  those  two  dreadful  months  when  you  were  lost,  Lucia  mia!" 

It  was  almost  the  first  time  they  had  spoken  of  it.  By  tacit  agreement 
they  avoided  in  all  their  conversations  any  mention  of  the  times  of  Lucia's 
sufferings.  She  herself  desired  to  efface  and  to  forget  them ;  and  Moico 
could  hear  no  allusion  to  them  without  a  sense  of  self-reproach,  as  though 
he  ought  to  have  been  able  to  prevent  them. 

This  portrait  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  trade  for  Marco.  He  showed 
it  to  the  stationer  and  his  wife,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  sit  to  him.  Two 
very  indifferent  likenesses  were  the  result,  and  these  were  exhibited  in  the 
shop  window,  and  inscribed,  *'  This  style  five  shillings."    His  desire  for  con- 
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oealment  made  him  afraid  to  exhibit  Lucia.  Ue  felt  qnite  sure  that  if  he 
were  to  do  so,  some  one  who  had  known  her  in  former  days  would  pass  the 
window  directly  and  recognize  her. 

His  first  "real  sitter,"  as  Lucia  phrased  it,  was  a  young  shopkeeper, 
going  to  be  married,  and  desiring  to  surprise  his  fiancee  on  her  birthday 
with  a  welcome  portrait  of  himself.  He  was  as  unpromising  a  subject  as 
could  well  be  imagined  —  pink,  featureless,  and  inane.  Marco  worked  hard 
at  him,  and  desired  as  ardently  to  produce  a  satisfactory  resemblance  as 
ever  Bafael  desired. 

At  last  it  was  finished,  and  when  the  patient  rose  to  depart  after  the 
operation,  Lucia  wa«  somewhat  dismayed  by  hearing  him  ask,  '*What 
price? "  and  by  Marco's  immediate  reply,  "  Three  shillings,  if  you  please." 

The  sum  was  paid,  and  the  sitter  withdrew.  Marco  stood  bending  over 
the  table  and  making  little  ineffectual  improvements  in  his  drawing,  which 
was  to  be  sent  home  in  the  evening,  when  Lucia  came  to  his  side. 

"  Why  did  you  take  so  little?  "  asked  she.  "  Five  shillings  would  just 
have  made  up  the  price  of  the  boots." 

He  looked  round  at  her  with  a  deprecating  smile.  "  I  coiddnt  ask  it," 
he  said.     "Look,  Lucia  I  this  is  such  a  vile  drawing! " 

'*  But  that  is  his  fault  for  looking  as  he  does.  I  am  sure  it  is  very  like 
him— « all  except  the  mouth,"  added  she,  with  some  hesitation. 

**  I  would  not  so  much  mind  the  mouth  not  being  like  his,"  said  Marco 
mildly,  "but  you  see  it  isn't  like  a  mouth  at  all,  and  that  is  a  serious 
objection.  I  might  do  something  to  the  comers,  perhaps,"  looking  at  it 
doubtfully  and  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  take  care,  Marco,  that  is  turning  into  a  dimple,  and  he  hasn't  got 
dimples." 

Marco  burst  out  laughing.  "  What  an  artist  I  am  I "  cried  he ;  "I  shall 
stipulate  for  all  my  future  sitters  being  drawn  in  respirators.  Well,  never 
mind,  Lucia  mia,  three  shillings  are  not  to  be  despised,  especially  when 
you  don't  deserve  them  I " 

Lucia  was  grievously  distressed  that  she  could  earn  nothing  herself.  She 
kept  the  room  in  order ;  she  mended  clothes ;  she  accomplished  successfully 
all  the  cooking  that  they  required ;  but  she  earned  nothing.  Again  and 
again  she  pondered  in  her  heart  the  same  weary  subject  What  could  she 
do  to  swell  their  slender  purse  while  Marco  was  away  ?  Once  she  gained 
a  little  by  keeping  shop  during  an  illness  of  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
But  Marco,  though  at  first  he  laughed  at  her  occupation,  and  rewarded  her 
with  many  caresses  for  the  sum  which  she  proudly  poured  into  his  hand 
at  the  fortnight's  end,  forbade  a  repetition  of  the  attempt  Even  in  that 
short  time  several  new  customers,  objectionably  polite  in  their  manners,  had 
begun  to  haunt  the  shop.  Lucia's  superb  beauty  was  not  to  be  kept  in 
the  background.  It  might  be  hidden  altogether,  but  it  could  not  be  seen 
APd  yet  unnoticed. 
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At  last  she  discoyered  a  way.  She  could  teach  reading  and  writing  tts 
little  children.  When  this  thought  came  into  her  head  her  delight  was 
immeasurable.  She  immediately  prepared  a  statement,  in  the  largest  and 
grandest  letters  that  she  could  achieve,  •'  School  for  little  children.  Terms 
very  low/'  and  ran  down  stairs  into  the  shop  with  it  She  thought  she 
would  call  it  a  school  at  once ;  it  looked  better.  ♦•  See !  "  cried  she,  hold- 
ing up  her  bill  before  the  eyes  of  the  stationer's  wife.  **  This  is  what  I  am 
going  to  do  now !     Does  n't  it  look  well  ?  " 

The  woman  turned  to  her  with  a  good-humored  smile,  and  was  quite 
relieved  to  find  that  the  new  project  was  one  to  which  she  might  accede. 
Half-a-dozen  times  in  the  last  fortnight,  poor  Lucia  had  rushed  down  stairs 
to  ask  advice  about  something  which  she  thought  she  could  do.  She  had 
proposed  plain  sewing,  glove  making,  shoe  binding.  She  had  asked  whethei 
it  would  be  possible  for  her  to  take  in  washing ;  whether  she  could  get  em* 
ployment  in  any  manufactory  in  the  neighborhood ;  whether  she  could  go 
out  to  cook  anybody's  dinner  while  Marco  was  away,  and  come  back  in 
time  to  receive  him  ?  Her  habit  was  to  sit  still  and  think  intensely ;  then, 
as  soon  as  the  thought  of  any  trade  or  labor  possible  for  a  woman  came  into 
her  head,  she  ran  down  stairs  to  ask  **  whether  she  could  do  it."  Her  land- 
lady felt  bound  to  disoourarge  the  needle-work  schemes,  for  she  knew  the 
market  in  that  particular  department  to  be  just  then  so  thoroughly  over- 
stocked that  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  allow  so  unskilful  an  operator  aE 
poor  Lucia  to  enter  it  She  had  not  been  able  to  refrain  from  laughing  at 
the  utter  impracticability  of  the  other  suggestions.  But  she  was  reaily 
sorry  for  the  young  wife  who  paid  her  rent  so  regularly,  and  seemed  so 
unaffectedly  anxious  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  labor ;  and  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  her  to  be  able  to  sanction  and  assist  tliis  new  attempt 

It  was  not  quite  a  failure.  Four  or  five  small  scholars  gradually  as^em- 
bled,  and  Lucia  had  the  unspeakable  happiness  of  helping  Marco.  But 
what  strange  work  it  was  for  her  I  And  how  it  tired  the  impatieut,  un- 
govcrned  temper  which  never  showed  itself  to  Marco,  biit  had  never  even 
tried  to  hide  itself  from  anybody  else  I  She  knew  her  fault,  and  she  knew 
that  he  was  aware  of  it,  and  she  made  Jier  confessions  to  him  in  the  even- 
ings with  curious  honesty. 

"  Marco,  I  slapped  a  little  boy  this  morning." 

"  Oh  Lucia  I  " 

"  I  did,  indeed ;  and  I  am  very  sorry,  but  really  I  could  not  help  it  You 
can  have  no  idea  how  tiresome  he  was.  I  should  not  in  the  least  have 
minded  his  making  mistakes,  but  he  was  so  dreadfully  conceited.  He  toould 
spell  "  boy"  with  an  %  instead  of  a  y,  and  he  said  he  knew  he  was  right; 
and  when  I  told  him  it  was  wrong,  he  sneered  at  me,  and  then  I  slapped 
him  I     Are  you  very  much  shocked  ?  " 

But,  as  time  went  on,  other  confessions  came. 

<«0h,  Marco,  I  was  so  good  to-day!    I  kept  my  temper  in  'ihe  most 
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beautiful  way.  Tou  would  not  have  believed  it  if  you  had  seen  it  They 
were  all  naughty  at  once,  and  I  was  not  cross  to  one  of  them.  Once  I  felt 
that  I  was  going  into  a  passion,  and  I  got  up  and  ran  behind  the  curtain  in 
a  minute.  1  came  out  again  as  soon  as  I  had  got  the  better  of  it,  and  there 
they  were  all  of  them  looking  so  surprised  and  puzzled  that  I  could  n't  help 
laughing  I  And  after  that  everything  went  on  so  nicely,  and  two  of  them 
begged  my  pardon  before  they  went  away." 

But  still  they  did  not  achieve  much  more  than  mere  subsistenoe,  and 
there  waH  only  one  half-crown  laid  by  for  the  Italian  journey ! 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

▲  VICTORY. 

"  Masoo,  I  have  somethbg  to  say  to  you." 

He  started,  —  he  did  not  know  that  she  was  in  the  room.  He  was  stand* 
ing  in  the  window,  intently  reading  a  letter,  the  cover  of  which  seemed  to 
be  scribbled  all  over  with  directions  and  postmarks,  and  which  he  thrust 
into  his  pocket  at  the  first-  sound  of  her  voice.  She  did  not  notice  the 
action,  but  clasped  her  hands  about  his  arm,  and  stood  beside  him,  looking 
up  into  his  face  with  a  gay  smile. 

"  You  have  such  a  martial  expression,"  said  she,  *'  you  never  look  the 
least  bit  peaceable  or  safe  except  when  you  are  talking  to  me.  You  always 
remind  me  of  that  line  of  Scott's—- 'Clearing  wai^s  terrors  from  his  eye.' 
It  must  be  very  uncomfortable  to  go  through  life  feeling  as  if  one  were 
always  in  a  battle  I " 

He  smiled.  ''  Never  mind  my  expression,"  he  answered ;  **  tell  me  what 
you  have  got  to  say  to  me.'' 

"It  is  a  very  wise,  humble,  reasonable  speech,  and  I  do  hope  you  are 
going  to  attend  to  it   It  begins  with  a  question.   Are  we  not  very  happy?" 

She  laid  her  cheek  upon  his  arm,  and  waited  for  his  reply.  It  did  not 
come  instantly,  but  she  was  too  confident  to  be  alarmed  by  the  little  silence. 
If  she  had  not  been  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  what  she  was  goin^  to  say, 
she  must  have  noticed  the  deep,  suppressed  sigh  in  his  voice,  as  he  answered, 
"Veiy." 

"  Well,  then,  why  should  we  want  anything  more  ?  I  do  not  care  for 
being  poor,  and  I  am  sure  you  don't  By-and-by,  if  we  go  on  prospering, 
we  diall  have  saved  enough  to  go  to  Italy,  and  there,  you  know,  we  can 
live  upon  almost  nothing.  Why  should  we  think  any  more  about  my  for- 
tune ?  Let  us  leave  it  to  Mr.  Langley.  I  am  your  wife,  you  know,  and 
be  can't  take  me  away  from  you;  so  let  him  have  the  money,  and  then  he 
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will  be  satisfied.  I  am  sore  he  will  uot  even  wish  to  disturb  ns,  if  we  write 
and  tell  him  that  he  may  have  the  money/' 

Still  he  looked  down  npon  her  in  silence,  and  now  she  began  to  perceive 
that  something  was  amiss.     **  What  has  happened  ?  '*  asked  she,  anxiously. 

**  Something  for  which  we  have  always  longed,  Lucia  mta/  —  something 
that  I  have  hoped  and  striven  and  dreamed  and  lived  for !  Yet  now  it  is 
come,  I  am  so  weak  that  I  stagger  under  it  as  if  it  were  a  great  blow." 

She  is  listening  with  white  lips,  and  he  turns  away  his  face  while  he 
speaks. 

"  Cannot  you  guess?  Say  it,  and  spare  me  I  What  is  the  only  diing  in 
th»  world  that  could  take  me  away  from  you  for  a  little  while  ?  " 

Her  clasped  hands  shake  upon  his  arm,  but  she  says  nothing. 

**  Lucia,  my  darling,  be  brave  I "  Now  he  looks  back  to  her,  and  a  flash 
oomes  to  his  eye,  and  a  smile  to  his  lip,  as  he  determines  to  shake  off  the 
weakness  that  was  mastering  him.  **  This  is  joy,  though  it  is  by  a  little 
sorrow  that  we  purchase  it  Just  a  little  brief  time  of  sorrow  I  In  a  few 
months  I  shall  come  back  and  take  you  to  a  free  home  in  a  free  Sicily !  " 

He  took  the  letter  out  now  and  read  it  to  her,  and  tried  to  make  the 
truth  plain  before  her  bewildered  eyes.  The  summons  which  he  had  so 
long  expected  was  come;  he  was  called  to  join  that  wonderful  Marsala 
expedition  which  is  now  history,  and  will  be  some  day  a  legend.  No  doubt 
as  to  his  duty  in  the  matter  crossed  his  mind  for  a  moment.  His  word  had 
been  pledged  again  and  again ;  but  even  were  it  not  so,  his  whole  life,  his 
every  thought,  his  best  inheritance,  were  all  pledges.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  him  as  possible  that  there  could  be  anything  in  the  world  which  he  ought 
uot  to  sacrifice  to  his  country.  But  he  had  not  guessed,  till  the  sacrifice 
was  demanded,  how  much  it  would  cost  him.     It  was  very  nearly  his  life. 

Still  she  did  not  speak  a  word,  and  he  began  to  tell  her  that  he  had 
planned  an  arrangement  for  her  protection  during  his  short  absence.  He 
never  alluded  to  his  departure  without  adding  some  word  to  show  that  it 
was  for  a  very  little  while.  The  superintendent  of  a  neighboring  convent 
had  consented  to  receive  her.  He  had  confided  to  this  lady  so  much  of 
their  story  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  this  act  of  charity  was  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  that  it  might  possibly  prove  a  very  good  speculation  in  the 
end. 

*'  You  will  have  shelter  and  care  and  kindness,  dearest,  and  you  must 
think  only  of " 

What  was  this?  With  a  cry  she  fell  at  his  feet,  and  clung  round  his 
knees,  —  "Oh  I  no,  no,  no,  Marco  I— it  is  pretence,  —  it  is  not  truth, — 
you  are  cheating  me ;  but  I  don't  believe  it  I  I  am  not  deceived  for  a 
moment  I  No,  no,  I  know  so  well — so  well — that  it  is  not  true  I  You 
would  never  leave  me, — I  know  you  would  not,  —  you  could  not!  Ah, 
Marco  I  ah,  my  own,  my  darling  I  don't  try  to  make  me  things  that  you 
could  bear  to  leave  me  I     It  would  kill  me,  -—think  of  that  I     I  should  not 
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live  a  week.  It  would  be  so  crael,  so  wicked,  so  false  I  Oh,  forgive  me  for 
saying  a  word  about  it,  when  I  know  it  is  impossible  1  Don't  I  belong  to 
you,  —  did  n't  you  take  me  for  yourself,  —  is  there  any  hope,  or  comfort,  or 
life  for  me  in  the  world  except  you  ?  Take  them  back,  take  them  back,  — 
the  words  that  you  never  meant,  and  that  I  did  not  believe  when  you  said 
them  1  Say  that  you  are  going  to  stay  with  me,  —  always.  —  with  your 
poor,  poor  Lucia,  whom  you  are  a  little  fond  of,  are  you  not,  darling  ?  You 
don't  want  her  to  die — now  —  here  —  this  minute!  Ah,  how  could  you, 
—  (trying  to  laugh),  —  how  could  you  frighten  me  so? " 

He  had  lifted  her  up,  and  she  was  clinging  to  him  still,  taking  his  face 
in  her  hands  and  kissing  him.  '*  God  help  me  1 "  said  he,  as  the  tears  broke 
from  his  eyes. 

"There, — you've  given  it  up, — it  was  only  just  for  a  moment  you 
thought  of  it  Oh  I  it  was  very  cruel  to  think  of  it  even  for  a  moment 
What  ?  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  ?  Don't,  —  don't,  —  you  '11  take  away 
my  senses  I  Stay  with  me,  —  don't  desert  me  I  Is  there  anything  in  the 
world  that  ought  to  come*  before  your  wife  ?  Stay  with  me,  Marco,  take 
care  of  me,  keep  me,  —  oh,  it  'a  only  a  little  while !  I  know  I  shall  die, 
and  not  be  a  burden  to  you  any  longer.  You  have  half  killed  me  to-day  I 
Ah,  darling,  darling!  don't  be  angry  with  me,  I  didn't  mean  it,  I  never 
meant  anything  that  could  vex  you  for  a  moment  I  Only  if  you  go  away  I 
shall  die,  —  or  go  mad,  —  that's  what  I  meant,  and  that's  true,  you  know 
it  is.  Oh,  give  me  your  word,  —  promise  me,  — just  say  to  me  once  that 
you  won't  go !  " 

She  was  at  his  feet  again,  —  and  he  said  it! — in  a  tumult  of  passion, 
pity,  and  sorrow,  hardly  knowing  what  he  said.  Those  arms  about  his 
knees, — that  wild,  white,  despairing  face  lifted  to  his,  and  loved  by  him 
better  than  anything  else  upon  earth,—- that  torrent  of  entreaty  and  reproach 
overpowered  him, — and  he  promised ! 

She  made  him  say  the  blessed  words  again  and  again,  she  poured  her 
caresses  upon  him,  sobbing  all  the  while,  till  she  was  completely  exhauster] 
with  agitation,  and  was  obliged  to  yield  to  his  entreaties  that  she  would  go 
to  bed  and  try  to  sleep.  During  the  night  she  started  up  several  times, 
repeating  her  supplications  that  he  would  not  leave  her,  and  wringing  her 
hands  and  weeping.  He  was  always  awake  and  ready  to  soothe  her,  and 
towards  morning  she  slept  more  calmly.  At  breakfast,  before  he  went  out 
to  his  work,  she  tried  to  begin  the  subject  to  him  again,  forcing  a  smile, 
and  making  as  if  she  wanted  to  talk  it  over  quietly,  as  the  dwellers  in  one 
house  are  apt  to  talk  over  matters  near  to  their  hearts,  if  there  is  full  sym- 
pathy and  affection  among  them.  But  he  stopped  her  at  the  first  wora, 
lifting  his  hand  and  speaking  with  a  brevity  and  decision  which  she  had 
never  ensountered  from  him  before. 

•*  Not  a  word  1 "  said  he.  **  The  name  of  Italy  must  never  be  mentioned 
between  us  again-" 
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She  literally  dared  not  saj  any  more ;  and  the  rest  of  their  conyersatioii 
that  morning  had  a  ohill  and  a  shadow  upon  it.  When  he  was  gone  a  sad- 
den fear  occurred  to  her  and  grew  upon  her  through  the  day.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  dealing  truly  with  her  ?  Perhaps  he  fancied  that  he  should  soften  the 
blow  to  her  by  seeming  to  yield  for  a  little  while ;  and  then  perhaps  he  meant 
to  go  away  by  stealth,  without  taking  leave  of  her,  mistakenly  thinking  to 
spare  her  pain  by  this  stratagem?  This  thought  oppressed  and  fevered 
her.  I'be  oftener  it  recurred,  the  more  probable  and  the  more  terrible  it 
fleemcd.  At  last  she  began  to  say  to  herself,  •*  Will  he  go  to-day?  Will 
he  not  come  back  this  evening  ?  Have  I  seen  the  last  of  him  ?  "  She 
searched  the  room  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  taken  any  of  his  property 
with  him,  and  finding  all  as  usual  she  was  appeased  for  a  little  while.  But 
yeiy  soon  she  remembered  how  easy  it  would  be  to  send  after  him  anything 
that  he  might  require,  how  unlikely  that  he  should  have  taken  anything 
with  him  if  he  really  wanted  to  deceive  her.  Then  she  recalled  every 
word,  look,  and  gesture  since  he  had  given  his  promise,  and  tried  to  find 
a  meaning  in  them  which  should  either  confirm  or  destroy  her  new  terror. 
It  was  easy  to  read  them  into  confirmations.  He  had  seemed  colder  than 
usual  —  that  was  because  he  was  suppressing  his  grief  at  their  approaching 
separation.  He  had  forbidden  the  subject  of  Italy  —  that  was  because  he 
feared  to  betray  himself  if  he  spoke  of  it  Above  all  she  remembered  that 
as  he  left  the  room  he  had  turned  and  looked  at  her,  standing  still  for  a 
moment  and  fixing  his  eyes,  '*  as  if."  thought  she,  "  he  wished  to  fix  the 
picture  in  his  memoiy.  Oh  I  there  is  no  doubt  of  it  I  am  deceived  and 
abandoned.  It  is  all  over."  She  hurriedly  put  on  her  hat  and  shawl,  and 
having  ascertained  by  reference  to  his  memorandum-book  that  he  ought  to 
be  engaged  at  his  school,  she  went  out  determined  to  inquire  for  herself 
whether  he  was  actually  there  or  not 

Nothing  but  the  instinctive  fear  of  observation  prevented  her  from  run 
ning  when  she  was  once  in  the  streets.  She  walked  as  quickly  as  she 
possibly  could.  She  was  not  quite  sure  of  her  way,  but  she  asked  it  and 
made  it  out  by  degrees,  saying  bitterly  to  herself  as  she  did  so,  *'AhI  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  been  in  the  streets  without  him  —  the  very  first 
time.  It  is  the  beginning — it  will  often  happen  now!  "  It  was  three 
miles  to  the  school,  but  she  had  no  sense  of  space  or  fatigue.  When  she 
reached  it,  she  opened  the  iron  gate  which  divided  it  from  the  street,  and 
stole  round  the  house  on  tiptoe  as  if  she  were  afraid  that  the  sound  of  her 
footsteps  might  betray  her,  cautiously  glancing  in  at  the  windows  as  she 
passed.  She  thought  that  the  school-rooms  were  probably  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  she  was  uot  mistaken.  The  windows  were  open,  and  in  a 
moment  she  recognized  Marco's  figure.  He  was  standing  at  a  desk,  deliver* 
ing  a  lecture  to  his  class,  ranged  in  a  double  row  before  him,  and  looking 
as  uncomfortable  and  unsatisfactory  as  boys  generally  do  when  they  are 
undergoing  a  similar  operation.     Marco's  face  was  pale  and  severe,  and  as 
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Lnoia  looked  at  him  sbe  distinctly  perceived  tbat  he  had  lost  for  a  moment 
the  thread  of  his  discourse.  He  pansed,  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and 
resumed  with  an  air  of  haste  and  vexation.  Just  then  a  boy  stepped  out 
of  the  ranks  and  said  something,  making  a  sign  with  his  hands  towards 
the  window.  Lucia  felt  sure  that  she  was  discovered,  and  she  turned  and 
fled  like  the  wind. 

She  ran  till  she  was  out  of  breath,  and  then  stopped,  not  knowing  where 
she  was.  She  reproached  herself  for  the  absurdity  of  her  vague  fear  that 
she  was  pursued,  and  stood  still  a  minute  or  so  calming  herself,  and  waiting 
till  the  violent  palpitation  of  her  heart  should  cease.  A  man,  respectably 
dressed,  and  with  an  air  of  quiet  civility  that  was  almost  gentlemanlike, 
came  up  and  spoke  to  her. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  but  I  think  that  you  have  lost  your 
way?" 

Lucia  was  till  panting,  but  she  answered  as  quietly  as  she  could,  '*  Thank 
you ;  what  is  the  name  of  this  street?  *' 

He  told  her;  and  pointing  to  a  large  building  enclosed  within  high  walls, 
and  having  blind  windows  in  the  only  story  which  was  visible,  he  added, 
•*  That  is  the  Convent  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart" 

Lucia  uttered  a  faint  cry  as  she  remembered  that  this  was  the  name  of 
the  convent  to  which  Marco  had  proposed  to  consign  her  during  his  absence. 
A  kind  of  insane  notion  that  she  was  about  to  be  entrapped  against  her 
will  took  possession  of  her,  and  she  began  to  walk  away  from  the  convent 
as  fast  as  she  could.     The  stranger  kept  pace  with  her. 

**  I  think  you  have  been  frightened,"  said  he,  gently;  **  can  I  be  of  any 
service  to  you?  I  know  this  town  well,  and  can  easily  direct  you  to  any 
place  you  may  wish  to  find." 

She  stopped  and  looked  at  him.  There  was  an  expression  of  quiet  pity- 
ing interest  in  his  face,  and  his  manner  was  perfectly  respectful.  Lucia 
tried  to  remember  the  name  of  any  street  from  which  she  could  find  her 
way  home,  but  she  was  bewildered,  and  the  effort  was  fruitless.  She  had 
no  natural  ''organ  of  locality,"  and  had  always  been  accustomed  to  look 
to  Marco  for  guidance.  She  asked  herself  whether  this  stranger  could  have 
any  possible  motive  for  misleading  her ;  whether  she  could  do  herself  any 
possible  harm  by  betraying  the  place  of  her  residence,  and  having  answered 
both  questions  in  the  negative,  sbe  told  him  where  she  wanted  to  go.  He 
continued  to  walk  with  her  for  about  ten  minutes,  during  which  the  way 
was  intricate  and  might  have  been  difficult  to  find.  Then  having  put  her 
into  the  right  road,  and  explained  to  her  very  clearly  and  carefully  how 
she  was  to  proceed,  he  took  a  courteous  leave  of  her.  The  slight  vague 
fear  which  she  had  felt,  vanished  entirely  when  she  perceived  that  he  had 
no  wish  to  accompany  her  home,  and  that  he  had  asked  her  no  question 
beyond  the  name  of  the  street  which  she  was  seeking.  She  hurried  on, 
and  reached  home  a  little  before  the  usual  hour  of  Marco*s  return. 
19 
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The  man  \iho  bad  aocosted  ber  hurried  home  too,  and  wrote  the  foDoWi 
ing  short  letter,  which  he  despatched  by  that  evenings  post:  — 

"Dear  Sir,— 

"  My  progress  has  been  quicker  than  I  hoped  when  I  last  wrote  to  you. 

Having  traced  them  to  G I  followed  them,  but  there  lost  them,  axxd 

was  unable  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  left  the  place  or  not  Your  bint 
that  the  gentleman  might  probably  be  found  engaged  as  a  mathematical 
or  Italian  teacher  was  of  great  service.  I  have  made  a  round  of  the  schools, 
finding  out  through  servants  the  mathematical  or  Italian  tutor's  day,  and 
watching  the  doors,  of  course  taking  care  not  to  be  suspected.  I  was  for 
some  time  unsuccessful.  I  was  certain,  of  course,  that  they  would  be  here 
under  a  feigned  name,  but  at  first  I  stupidly  concluded  that  it  would  be  an 
Italian  name.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  bo  mistaken  on  this  point, 
as  you  mentioned  the  gentleman's  perfect  knowledge  of  English,  and  to- 
day I  watched  a  school  at  which  I  found  that  a  mathematical  teacher,  named 
Bennett,  attended  twice  a  week.  I  missed  his  going  in.  I  was  hanging 
about  the  gates  when  they  were  entered  by  a  lady,  whose  resemblance  to 
the  photograph  was  so  striking  at  first  glance,  that  I  was  on  the  alert  imme- 
diately. In  two  minutes  she  came  back,  running  as  if  in  great  alarm.  I 
followed  her ;  accosted  her ;  satisfied  myself  that  she  is  Miss  Langley ; 
ascertained  the  street  in  which  she  lives ;  shall  find  out  the  house  to-mor- 
row ;  and  wait  your  further  instructions.  Her  manner  was  wild,  and  quite 
favors  the  idea  that  her  mind  has  been  a  little  upset 

•*  I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

'*  David  Wilbraham." 

•«  To  Everard  Langley,  Esq." 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

ATTEB  VICTORY. 


As  soon  as  Marco  came  home,  Lucia  told  him  her  terror.  His  face  dark- 
ened when  she  touched  the  forbidden  subject,  and  he  answered  her,  shaking 
his  head,  — 

"  No,  Lucia.  I  deserve  to  be  suspected,  but  I  am  not  so  false  as  that 
I  have  givan  you  my  word,  and  nothing  can  change  it,  unless  you  give  it 
back  to  me.    Be  satisfied." 

She  had  intended  to  press  for  a  repetition  of  his  promise,  but  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  Silence  seemed  a  necessity.  But  she  was  safe  now. 
A  great  sense  of  repose  and  triumph  filled  her  heart     Nothing  could  take 
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him  away  from  her,  and  she  wanted  nothing  in  the  world  except  himself. 
She  had  conquered ;  she  had  gained  her  point ;  she  was  satisfied.  Again 
and  again  she  looked  at  him  daring  that  evening,  with  a  strange  momentary 
tremor,  which  terminated  in  exultation.  Was  it  possible  that  she  had  been 
so  near  to  losing  him  ?  Was  it  true  that  she  had  him  still  ?  She  felt  as 
though  they  were  meeting  for  the  first  time  after  a  long  separation  —  as  if 
she  could  not  do  enough  to  celebrate  the  joy  of  their  reunion.  Painful 
memories,  sadden  misgivings,  doubts,  terrors,  reproaches,  started  up  in  tlie 
midst  of  her  love,  and  made  strange  disturbances  in  its  course,  which  all 
dispersed  as  they  arose,  and  seemed  only  to  deepen  its  flow,  and  force  it 
onwards  with  a  stronger  pressure.  She  beset  him  with  a  thoasand  tender- 
nesses ;  every  accent  of  her  voice  was  a  thanksgiving ;  the  little  services  of 
home  were  offered  to  him  like  worship.  Never  had  his  manner  been  gentler 
to  her — never  fonder.  She  was  too  much  absorbed  in  her  own  feelings  to 
notice  the  unwonted  gravity  and  languor  which  pervaded  it,  or  if  she  caught 
a  glimpse  of  them,  she  instantly  turned  away  her  eyes. 

In  the  morning  he  went  to  his  work  as  usual.  But  not  as  usual  did  her 
thoughts  revert,  during  the  hours  that  he  was  away,  to  each  little  incident 
of  their  conversation  while  they  were  together.  There  was  something  about 
him  which  she  did  not  like  to  think  of,  though  she  had  no  clear  perception 
what  it  actually  was.  He  was  pale ;  he  had  not  slept  well ;  he  was  a  little 
absent.  Perhaps  he  was  going  to  be  ill.  She  would  watch  him  more  closely 
than  ever.  In  all  illnesses  the  first  symptoms  were  those  of  most  conse- 
quence. No  harm  should  come  to  him  which  could  be  prevented  by  any 
self-devotion  of  hers. 

He  came  back.  He  was  very  tender  with  her.  There  were  no  pauses  in 
their  conversation  at  dinner.  He  began  at  once  to  tell  her  all  the  little 
occurrences  of  his  morning,  and  to  xlemand  a  similar  report  from  her. 
Afterwards  he  brought  the  books  which  they  had  been  reading  together, 
and  busied  himself  more  assiduously  than  usual  with  her  studies.  Then 
he  proposed  a  walk.  She  withdrew  to  get  ready.  As  she  put  the  curtain 
aside  before  she  returned  to  him,  —  it  was  a  noiseless  door  and  did  not 
betray  her  approach,  —  she  thought  she  saw  him  sitting  at  the  table  with 
his  face  dropped  down  upon  his  extended  arms.  Thought  she  saw,  for  there 
was  an  expression  of  such  despair  in  the  attitude  that  she  could  not  bear  to 
look  at  it  for  a  moment,  or  to  believe  that  she  had  seen  it,  and  with  a  quick 
impulse,  about  which  she  did  not  reason,  she  gave  the  curtain  a  shake,  and 
struck  her  foot  upon  the  floor,  and  he  was  up  and  by  her  side  at  once. 

Their  walk  was  silent  at  first.  Some  vague  weight  about  her  heart  kept 
her  from  speaking.  He  was  the  first  to  shake  off  constraint  and  begin  to 
talk.  But  she  could  not  get  rid  of  her  sense  that  there  was  a  change  in 
him.  She  thought  that  she  was  nervous  and  fanciful ;  she  determined  to 
struggle  against  the  oppression  that  was  on  her,  —  to  disregard,  to  defy  it 
She  tried  to  speak  to  him  playfully  and  gayly,  and  as  she  did  so,  she  felt 
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for  a  moment  ay  if  she  hated  herself,  and  must  be  hateful  to  him,  and  she 
Btopped  in  the  middle  of  a  jest,  appalled.  He  did  not  seem  to  notice  that 
she  had  broken  off  with  a  sentence  half  finished ;  he  did  not  ask  what  she 
was  about  to  say ;  he  was  content  to  leave  it  as  it  was.  An  angry  thought 
started  in  her.  He  had  no  right  to  be  so  indifferent  Afterwai*ds  she 
looked  at  him  anxiously,  and  ventured  to  ask  him  whether  he  felt  ill.    **  No» 

—  quite  well ;  don't  watch  me  so !"  he  answered,  for  the  first  time  speaking 
to  her  with  an  accent  of  impatience  in  his  voice. 

The  next  day  it  was  worse.  If  a  chance  visitor  had  spent  that  day  with 
them  he  would  have  said,  **  How  happy  that  husband  and  wife  are  together, 

—  how  devoted  to  each  other  I  "  He  would  not  have  said,  —  he  could  not 
have  dreamed  that  the  strength  of  each  was  giving  way  beneath  a  secret 
burden,  too  heavy  for  it  to  bear.  Marco  surrounded  her  with  the  same 
ceaseless  and  loving  attention  in  which  she  had  been  wont  to  find  her  hap- 
piness ;  she  answered  it  with  the  same  flow  of  tenderness.  But  there  was  a 
barrier  between  them,  and  she  could  not  hide  it  from  herself  any  more.  He 
sank  into  thought  and  roused  himself,  and  she  dared  not  ask  him  of  what 
he  had  been  thinking.  She  began  to  feel  sure  that  he  was  miserable; 
surer  still  that  she  was  incapable  of  comforting  him.  This  stem,  haggard 
face,  on  which  no  passing  smile  had  been  seen  since  he  pledged  his  word  to 
her,  was  not  Marco's.  She  had  kept  him,  but  he  was  not  himself.  And 
this  frightened,  anxious,  hesitating  woman,  who  watched  him  so  eagerly, 
yet  dared  not  speak  a  word  to  him  of  what  was  in  the  hearts  of  both,  — 
surely  tl\is  was  not  herself.  Where  was  their  union  ?  They  were  more 
separate  "than  if  he  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  world ;  more  separate  than 
if  he  were  Tying  on  that  far-off  Sicilian  earth  of  which  she  hated  to  think, 
with  his  life  leaving  him  through  a  deep,  irremediable  wound,  but  with  hei 
name  on  his  lips,  in  his  heart,  with  his  soul.  She  drove  the  thoughts  from 
her  with  a  kind  of  fury,  and  told  herself  that  this  was  only  a  passing 
trouble,  and  that  after  a  few  days  of  patience  all  would  be  again  as  it  was. 
Then  she  slipped  her  hand  timidly  into  his,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  angry 
with  her.  **  No,  darling,  not  with  you  I"  He  answered  with  a  smile  so 
wan,  so  painful,  that  the  gravity  which  had  settled  upon  his  face  before, 
was  a  thousand  times  to  be  preferred  to  it  But  in  a  moment,  the  struggle 
— yes,  she  could  no  longer  doubt  that  it  was  a  struggle — was  resumed, 
and  he  took  the  volume  which  they  had  been  reading,  and  proposed  to  go 
on  with  it  She  felt  a  sudden  disgust  with  the  book,  as  if  it  helped  to 
separate  them ;  she  could  scarcely  resist  her  inclination  to  seize  it  and  fling 
it  into  the  fire. 

There  was  not  one  single  subject  of  which  they  could  speak  without 
trenching  on  forbidden  ground.  Everywhere  the  spectre  met  them,  and 
everywhere  they  fled  from  its  presence  before  they  had  seen  its  face.  She 
had  not  been  aware  before  how  deeply  this  one  idea  was  interwoven  with 
the  fibres  of  their  life.     She  thought  it  was  like  a  nightmare, — like  a 
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monamania.  Why  should  it  be  thus  to  her?  What  was  Sioilj  to  ber, 
compared  with  bim  ?  She  did  not  tbink  tbat  sbe  bad  made  bim  sacrifioe 
bis  daty,  otherwise  she  would  not  have  asked  it  of  bim.  She  knew  and 
was  sure  that  his  duty  to  the  wife  who  had  no  hope  or  help  on  earth  except 
himself,  was  higher  than  all  others.  It  was  cruel  of  him  to  make  her  feel 
in  thb  manner.  Yet  what  had  he  done?  Where  was  the  fault?  Sbe 
could  not  say  or  think  that  he  was  giving  way.  She  had  nothing  to  charge 
him  with,  except  a  change  in  his  face,  and  in  his  voice,  which  he  could  not 
control,  if  he  would. 

She  dreaded  now  that  time  of  darkness  when  they  were  used  to  sit  and 
talk  together.  She  shrank  from  it  Hitherto  it  had  been  like  a  labyrinth 
of  gardens  through  which  they  could  saunter,  plucking  a  new  flower  at 
every  step,  and  never  knowing  how  much  sweetness  and  beauty  the  next 
step  would  bring.  Now  it  seemed  like  a  prison,  —  no  escape  from  it,  — 
nothing  to  hope  for  in  it  This  was  an  impossible  thought  to  fasten  itself 
upon  any  hour  which  they  two  were  to  pass  together ;  it  was  a  crime  in  her 
to  have  harbored  it  for  a  moment  What  was  she  worth,  if  she  could  not 
make  his  home  happy  to  him  ?  There  were  wounds  in  all  hearts ;  she  must 
only  be  careful  not  to  touch  the  wound  in  his,  (Who  had  inflicted  it?  Ahl 
that  question  must  not  be  asked !)  and  it  would  heal  of  itself.  She  would 
go  back  to  the  old  South  American  days,  —  to  the  girlhood  and  boyhood,  — 
those  were  safe  recollections.  At  first  they  seemed  so.  He  responded  to 
her  freely  enough  when  she  talked  of  their  sails  upon  the  lake,  —  of  their 
rides  over  the  pampas.  He  was  tender  and  sympathetic  in  his  reminiscences 
of  "  poor  little  Lilia."  He  sat  with  bis  hand  in  hers  as  he  used  to  do,  and 
his  voice  sounded  to  her  like  the  familiar  voice  of  former  times. ' 

•*1  remember,"  said  she,  "when  Uncle  Rossetti — " 

"Ah I  "  —  it  was  not  an  exclamation,  it  was  a  cry  of  pain,  and  his  band 
sprang  from  hers  as  if  she  had  struck  him.     "  Ah  I  my  father !  " 

He  stood  up.  His  self-control  was  over  for  the  moment  "  Forgive  me, 
darling! "  said  he  in  a  quick,  unsteady  voice,  **  I  am  going  out  for  some- 
thing I  have  forgotten ;  I  won't  be  long,"  and  be  was  gone. 

Sbe  tried  to  sting  herself  into  a  sense  of  wrong  while  he  was  away. 
£verything  was  more  to  him  than  her  love.  If  be  could  be  thus  stirred— 
thus  saddened  —  while  sbe  was  giving  up  her  life  to  him,  be  could  not  love 
ber  as  be  used  to  do.  He  bad  never  loved  ber  as  she  dreamed  he  did  ~ 
never  as  she  loved  him.  But  there  was  another  aspect  to  this  thought  It 
came ;  it  stayed ;  she  could  not  get  rid  of  it  He  did  not  love  her  as  she 
loved  him ;  be  loved  ber  more  nobly.  She  was  a  part  of  himself,  and  be 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  her  for  duty.  And  still  more.  He  was  beginning 
not  to  love  her  as  he  did.  That  was  to  be  the  end  of  it,  and  the  beginning 
was  abeady  come.  She  could  not  partake  his  thoughts,  his  aspirations,  bis 
regrets.  She  had  shut  herself  out  of  from  them.  They  were  not  for  her. 
Nay,  she  was  in  opposition  to  them.  She  was  not  a  helpmeet  for  him.  She 
was  a  hindrance — a  clofc — a  degradation  I 
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Lucia  wept  paadonatelj  over  ibis  thoaght,  but  tried  to  drive  it  away,  and 
would  not  submit  berself  to  it  Sbe  felt  wbere  it  was  earryiug  her,  and 
there  sbe  would  not  go.  Sbe  bore  it  one  day  longer.  All  tbrougb  tbat  da^ 
she  felt  tbe  severance  between  tbem  witb  an  agony  wbicb  sbe  deserved,  but 
wliicb  was  punisbment  enougb  for  ber  fault  Her  untrained,  undisciplined, 
unsubdued  beart  bad  indeed  led  ber  astray ;  but  tbere  was  a  ligbt  in  it 
wbicb  would  guide  ber  back,  wbicb  would  force  ber  back,  wbetber  sbe  sub- 
mitted to  it  willingly  or  not.  In  tbe  evening  sbe  looked  suddenly  up  at 
bim,  after  a  long  silence.  As  sbe  did  so  bis  eyes  were  withdrawn  from  her. 
But  sbe  read  in  tbem  a  pleading  expression  wbicb  went  deep  into  ber  heart, 
as  though  be  had  been  silently  asking  her  to  give  him  back  tbe  self-respect 
of  which  sbe  bad  robbed  him.  She  rose  and  flung  berself  upon  his  breast 
**  Take  back  your  promise,"  sobbed  sbe,  "  and  give  me  back  your  love  I " 

'*  My  Lucia  I  "  folding  ber  to  him,  "  was  I  hard  witb  you?" 

«*No,  no,  no  I  kind,  tender,  noble  —  too  good  for  me  now  and  always! 
L  bate  myself  —  I  am  so  unworthy  of  you !  I  am  going  to  be  your  real  wife 
now,  Marco,  and  you  must  forget  tbat  I  was  ever  anything  else  I " 

He  was  willing  enough  to  forget  it  Never  to  the  end  of  his  life  could 
he  think  of  those  four  days  without  intolerable  shame  and  self-scorn.  He 
almost  wished  to  die  in  the  first  battle  as  an  atonement  And  now  the 
flood-gates  were  opened,  and  some  part  of  what  had  been  repressed  poured 
forth,  and  Lucia  saw,. shuddering,  what  she  would  have  done  if  sbe  had 
not  yielded.  Now  she  was  again  the  depository  of  all  his  hopes,  tbe  com- 
panion of  all  his  aspirations.  Those  four  days  had  been  good  for  her. 
They  were  so  much  worse  than  any  grief  which  followed,  or  could  follow, 
that  the  remembrance  of  them  sustained  and  strengthened  her.  Any  deso- 
lation was  better  than  tbat  desolation.  There  was  a  kind  of  happiness  in 
tbe  very  intensity  of  her  sorrow  now.  It  was  endured  for  him.  And  she 
had  seen  tbe  truth,  and  could  not  look  away  from  it  She  knew  now  how 
much  worse  than  death  life  was  capable  of  being  made.  She  was  so  brave 
through  the  coming  trial  that  she  amazed  bim.  She  would  not  be  spared ; 
her  comfort  was  in  being  tried.  She  shrank  from  no  preparation ;  asked 
for  no  delay ;  made  no  objection.  Perhaps  she  might  have  failed  again  — 
in  strength,  not  in  purpose  —  if  the  time  had  been  prolonged ;  but  it  was 
very  short ;  so  short  tbat  when  sbe  cast  herself  upon  her  face  in  her  little 
cell  at  the  convent,  and  knew  that  she  had  seen  the  last  of  him,  and  wished 
tbat  she  could  lie  there  till  he  came  again,  it  seemed  to  ber  only  an  hoax 
since  she  was  lying  upon  bis  breast,  and  telling  him  that  be  might  leave 
her.  She  did  not  repent  tbat  moment  But  oh!  with  what  anguish  of 
remorse  she  thought  of  the  four  days  during  which  she  was  false  to  him. 
False  to  bimi  She  had  no  softer  name  now  for  the  weakness  of  her  great 
level 
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CHAPTEE  XXVm. 

LATING   PLANS. 

[NOTB. — Jane  Derwent's  Joarnal  is  here  resumed,  bat  the  Editor  of  her  papers  has  thought 
«  beat  to  oontJnae  to  the  end  the  form  of  narrative  whkh  was  adopted  at  Chapter  ZZIII.] 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Langlej  discovered  that  Maude  had  for  the  second  time 
escaped,  he  began  a  new  line  of  tactics.  The  second  search  was  quite  free 
from  the  reserve  which  had  characterized  the  first  He  advertised  imme- 
diately in  the  London  and  the  local  papers,  and  he  wrote  both  to  Mr.  Der- 
went  and  Colonel  Sejton,  in  a  tone  which,  if  not  apologetic,  was  at  least 
explanatory  and  self-justifying.  He  was  of  course  quite  ignorant  of  the 
interview  which  had  taken  place  between  Marco  and  the  Derwents,  and  he 
was  therefore  not  aware  that  they  were  able  to  confute  the  only  statement 
contained  in  his  letter,  which*  as  we  shall  see  presently,  was  not  strictly 
true.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  able  to  bring  his  statement  face  to  face 
with  Marco's,  and  to  decide  which  of  the  two  they  would  believe.  And  on 
this  point  the  father  and  daughter  decided  differently.  Mr.  L^ngley  had, 
unconsciously,  given  the  opportunity  for  that  interview  between  Marco  and 
the  Derwents  by  a  little  manoeuvre  of  his  own.  Being  as  we  know  about 
to  leave  London  and  go  down  to  Pare  Bhaiader,  and  being  not  a  little  em- 
barrassed by  Mrs.  Langley's  pertinacious  inquiries  about  Maude,  and  not 
a  little  afraid  that  if  she  continued  to  pursue  them  in  his  absence  she 
might  somehow  obtain  a  clue,  he  had  thought  to  quiet  her  mind  by  means 
of  her  faith  in  the  spirit-rappers.  A  private  hint  to  Mr.  Matthews,  suit- 
ably enforced,  secured  such  an  answer  to  Mrs.  Langley's  appeals  as  would 
effectually  prevent  her  from  making  any  further  exertions  in  the  matter. 
It  so  happened  that  Marco  was  just  at  that  time  trying  to  discover  Jane 
Derwent,  and  to  establish  so^ae  means  of  communicating  with  her  privately. 
Chance  favored  him.  On  tJie  evening  in  question  he  saw  her  face  at  the 
window  of  a  carriage,  and  tracked  her  to  the  house  of  the  medium.  Once 
there,  he  trusted  to  his  wits  to  devise  a  mode  of  communicating  with  her, 
and  we  have  seen  how  well  he  succeeded. 

Of  Mr.  Langley's  two  explanatory  letters,  that  which  he  addressed  to 
Colonel  Seyton  was  the  fullest,  because  he  was  more  anxious  to  retain  that 
gentleman's  good  opinion  than  to  acquire  a  position  with  the  Derwents* 
which  he  perhaps  felt  that  it  would  be  veiy  difficult  to  make  good,  ana 
which,  socially,  was  of  less  importance  to  him.     This  letter  we  give  entire. 

«•  My  dear  Seyton,  — 
"Your  interest  in  my  unhappy  daughter's  fate  was  so  genuine  and  so 
active,  and  it  must  have  appeared  to  you  at  the  time  I  met  it  so  coldly, 
4hat  I  have  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  being  now  able  to  explain  the  whole 
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to  you,  tbougli  the  ability  comes  from  a  new  misfortune.  When  I 
nw  you  that  morning  at  Pare  Bhaiader,  I  had  already  a  trace  of  her, 
which  for  many  reasons  I.  thought  it  well  to  keep  secret  even  from  you. 
I  was  perhaps  oTer-cautious,  but  you  will  easily  understand  how  painful 
the  subject  was  to  me,  and  how  glad  I  was  to  avoid  discussing  it,  even 
with  an  old  friend.  Besides,  my  hope  of  following  the  clue  which  I  had 
obtained  seemed  to  depend  entirely  on  secrecy.  I  had  a  most  subtle  antag- 
onist in  Bossetti ;  and  I  thought  to  mislead  him  by  carrying  on  two  lines 
of  action  at  the  same  time  —  one  open  before  the  world,  the  natural,  self- 
evident  course  with  which  my  friends  would  be  acquainted,  and  in  which 
they  would  assist;  the  other  secret,  and  determined  by  the  information 
which  I  had  secretly  obtained.  And  I  thought  that  the  best  mode  of 
accomplishing  my  purpose  was  to  leave  those  who  were  busied  with  the 
open  line  of  action  really  in  the  dark  as  to  the  secret  line.  But,  as  I 
disliked  throwing  dust  in  your  eyes,  as  I  felt  that  it  seemed  a  little  un- 
handsome and  unfriendly  to  allow  you  to  waste  your  exertions,  I  discouraged 
you  as  much  as  I  could  from  taking  any  trouble  in  the  matter ;  and  after- 
wards I  reproached  myself  for  having  incurred  the  appearance  of  ungra- 
ciousness, by  my  anxiety  to  avoid  the  reality. 

*'  I  was  not  mistaken  in  my  hope.  Very  shortly  after  I  saw  you  at  Pare 
Bbaiader,  my  poor  girl  was  in  my  hands  again.  If  secrecy  had  been  im- 
portant before,  it  was  doubly  so  now.  The  influence  which  that  rascal 
Bossetti  had  obtained  over  her  mind  was  —  and,  alas !  is  —  absolute ;  he 
and  his  emissaries  were  about  the  country  in  all  directions ;  the  only  pos- 
sible plan  of  saving  her  seemed  to  me  to'  be  to  get  her  to  the  Continent 
without  his  knowledge,  and  with  all  practicable  haste.  I  had  all  my 
arrangements  made,  and  should  have  put  them  in  practice  long  ere  this,  — 
when  of  course  I  should  have  immediately  acquainted  you  with  the  facts, 
—  but  the  state  of  poor  Maude's  health  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 
Her  nerves  had  been  utterly  shaken.  She  kept  her  bed.  It  was  out  of 
the  question  to  think  of  a  journey  for  her  at  present.  I  had  her  in  kind 
and  tender  care,  and  under  skilful  medical  treatment.  Even  my  wife  did 
not  know  that  I  had  found  her ;  for  when  this  serious  illness  commenced 
I  was  anxious  to  spare  Mrs.  Langley  the  distress  of  knowing  it;  and  I 
continued  to  think  that  the  wisest  policy  which  I  could  oppose  to  Bossetti 
was  that  of  leaving  all  the  persons  whom  he  would  suppose  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  place  of  Maude's  retreat  in  ignorance  of  it.  The  illness  was  not 
dangerous,  it  was  only  sad  and  tedious ;  amendment  had  already  begun, 
and  I  left  London  and  came  down  to  Pare  Bhaiader  in  order  to  ascertain 
in  person  whether  it  was  practicable  to  move  her  —  when,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, I  am  baffled.  She  has  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  persons  who 
had  charge  of  hcf,  and  she  has  again  fled  with  BossettL  I  say  nothing  of 
my  grief  and  horror  —  you  will  understand  them.  All  hope  of  saving  her 
good  na;ne  is  now  at  an  end ;  but  she  herself  may  yet  be  rescued  from  th« 
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miseiy  of  living  at  the  mercy  of  this  unprincipled  adventvurer,  and  to  this 
end  all  my  efforts  will  be  directed.  It  may  be  possible  to  buy  him  off ;  I 
shall,  at  least,  attempt  it.  You  are  at  liberty  to  show  this  letter  to  Mra 
Seyton ;  there  are  no  secrets  now  in  this  miserable  businesa  If  you  have 
any  advice  to  offer  me,  I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  it.     Believe  me  always, 

"  Yours  most  faithfully, 

"EVBRABD    LaNOLBT." 

Colonel  Seyton  growled  and  grumbled  a  little  over  this  letter,  and  then 
handed  it  over  to  his  wife,  who  was  sitting  opposite  to  him  at  the  breakfast- 
table.  She  read  it  to  herself  in  silence  till  she  came  to  the  account  of 
Maude's  second  flight,  which  took  her  fairly  by  surprise,  and  she  dropped 
it,  clasping  her  hands,  and  exclaiming,  — 

"Oh  I  poor,  dear  Maude  I  —  Mordyn,  I  mean;  a  family  in  narrow  cir- 
cumstances, my  love,  for  whom  we  arc  very  sorry." 

Her  husband  thought  at  first  that  she  was  going  out  of  her  mind,  but  he 
speedily  discovered  that  it  was  only  a  little  manoeuvre  for  the  bewilderment 
of  May  the  younger,  who  made  the  third  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  who 
was  considered  by  her  mother  to  be  under  the  ag;e  at  which  it  is  proper  for 
girls  to  know  that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  an  elopement  Little  May 
looked  very  quiet,  and  would  not  have  asked  a  question  for  the  world,  but 
she  knew  perfectly  well  that  something  had  happened  to  Miss  Langley 
which  mamma  did  not  wish  her  to  know. 

"Suppose  I  were  to  go  out  of  the  room,  mamma  dear?"  suggested  she, 
after  a  pause ;  her  tender  delicacy  being  hurt  by  the  idea  that  she  might 
possibly  be  in  the  way. 

Mrs.  Seyton  was  too  deep  in  the  letter  to  attend  to  her.  "  Go  out  of 
the  room  1 "  cried  her  father;  "  what  in  the  world  should  you  do  that  for, 
when  you  have  only  just  begun  your  breakfast?  I  can  tell  you  I  expect 
'to  see  you  finish  that  loaf! " 

Little  May  looked  at  it  thoughtfully,  and  being  confused  in  her  mind 
by  the  mention  of  narrow  circumstances  in  connection  with  Maude,  of  whom 
she  was  very  fond,  wondered  whether  Miss  Langley  was  hungry,  and 
whether  she  might  put  a  piece  of  bread  by  for  her  secretly. 

Mra  Seyton  had  now  finished  the  letter,  and  she  could  not  refrain  from 
making  comments  upon  it,  which  she  took  care  to  couch  in  language  per- 
fectly unintelligible  to  her  daughter.  "I  think,"  said  she,  "it  was  ex. 
tremely  foolish  of  the  Mordyns  not  to  take  us  into  their  confidence.  1  am 
Buie  if  we  had  been  consulted,  we  might  have  prevented  this  second  case  of 
sheep-stealing." 

Her  husband  was  hopelessly  confused  by  her  calling  Mr.  Langley  "  the 
Mordyns,"  and  he  gave  up  the  attempt  to  understand  her.  "  £  would  rather 
wait,"  answered  he,  "till  you  are  not  obliged  to  make  an  allegoiy  of  it 
['ma dull  man." 
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When  the  time  for  talking  it  over  came,  he  said  that  there  was  certainly 
a  little  more  finesse  about  Langley  than  quite  suited  his  taste,  but  that 
every  man  had  a  right  to  manage  his  own  affairs  in  his  own  manner,  espe- 
cially when  the  affairs  were  of  such  an  uncomfortable  sort  He  was  very 
sorry  for  the  girl,  but  he  must  own  that  he  now  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  let  her  go,  and  make  the  best  of  it ;  if  only  they  could  make  sure  that 
the  fellow  would  marry  her ;  and  of  that  there  could  be  little  doubt,  as  her 
fortune  was  so  large.  It  was  quite  clear  that  she  would  have  him.  If  he 
ill-used  her,  why  it  was  no  more  than  she  deserved ;  and  if  it  came  to  such 
a  point  that  they  must  needs  separate,  her  father  could  come  forward  to 
protect  her.  But  the  best  thing  for  all  parties  now,  in  his  judgment,  was 
to  hush  up  the  scandal  as  much  as  possible,  and  let  her  go.  Still  it  was 
natural  enough  that  Langley  should  not  relish  being  conquered;  and 
it  was  uncommonly  provoking,  to  be  sure,  that  this  scamp  of  an  Italian 
should  get  the  money.  He  could  n't  wonder  at  her  father  trying  to  prevent 
thai. 

Colonel  Seyton  changed  his  view,  however,  when  Mr.  Langley  informed 
him,  some  time  afterwards,  that  his  worst  fears  about  poor  Maude  were 
realized. 

'<  The  fellow  has  imposed  upon  the  poor  child  by  an  illegal  marriage," 
said  Mr.  Langley,  **  and  now  he  has  deserted  her ! " 

"Upon  my  soul  I"  said  Colonel  Seyton,  "that  is  a  pitch  of  viUany 
beyond  my  imagination  I     Where  is  she  ?  " 

*'  He  has  left  her  in  a  convent  in  G ,"  replied  Mr.  Langley,  "and  he 

is  gone  back  to  Italy." 

" Docs  she  write  to  you  herself?  " 

"  No ;  I  doubt  whether  she  is  yet  aware  of  the  treachery  which  has  been 
practised  towards  her.  You  know  her  infatuation.  There  is  only  one  course, 
however,  for  me.  I  am  off  to  Ireland.  I  shall  take  immediate  steps  for 
annulling  the  marriage ;  for  the  present  I  think  Pare  Bhaiader  will  be  the 
best  place  for  poor  Maude,  though  I  must  bring  her  to  London  in  the  first 
instance.  I  am  in  some  difficulty  as  to  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  her. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  I  will  take  Miss  Dcrwent  with  me,  for  whom  she 
has  a  great  affection.  I  fear  that  there  may  be  some  repugnance  on  her 
part  —  on  Maude's  I  mean  —  to  returning  with  me." 

"  I  don't  think  Miss  Derwent  a  judicious  person,"  said  Colonel  Seyton, 
very  decidedly. 

"  No ;  she  showed  considerable  want  of  discernment  and  of  firmness.  But 
the  question  is,  what  can  I  do  better  ?  Mrs.  Langley  has  not  health  or 
nerve  for  such  a  case,  and  Maude  was  never  fond  of  her.  Bertha  is  too 
young — " 

"  Unquestionably,"  said  Colonel  Seyton. 

"Yet  she  must  have  some  female  companion.  I  don't  know  in  what  state 
[  shall  find  her.     I  cannot  guess  yet  how  far  it  may  be  desirable,  or  even 
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possible,  to  teU  her  the  trutk  I  really  feel  as  if  I  should  want  a  woman 
with  me ;  and  I  could  hardly  take  a  stranger." 

•*  Would  Miss  Derwent  consent,  do  you  think?" 

**Well,"  returned  Mr.  Langley,  with  a  slight,  peculiar  smile,  "I  don't 
think  she  has  any  option  in  the  matter.  The  terms  of  our  agreement  bound 
her  for  two  years,  and  she  must  feel  that  she  has  been  treated  with  a  good 
deal  of  consideration  and  indulgence.  The  fact  is,  I  mske  great  allowance 
for  her.  I  think  she  acted  with  excellent  intentions ;  but  there  is,  of  course, 
a  view  of  the  part  which  she  acted,  —  and  a  view  of  which  she  must  be 
perfectly  well  aware  herself,  —  which,  if  brought  forward,  would  effectually 
prevent  her  from  obtaining  any  future  engagement  as  governess." 

**  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  Colonel  Seyton,  who  had  never  forgiven 
Miss  Derwent  for  her  '*  sentimentality,"  as  he  called  it,  and  who  enter- 
tained considerable  doubt  whether  she  ought  ever,  under  any  possible  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  permitted  to  be  governess  to  anybody. 

•♦  Then  she  has  great  ascendency  over  Maude " 

*•  Great  ascendency  1  but  how  will  she  use  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  how  she  could  use  it  mischievously  under  present  ciicum- 
stanccs.  Bossetti  is  in  Italy.  I  want  nothing  of  Miss  Derwent  except  a 
little  soothing  and  sympathy  for  poor  Maude,  and  perhaps  she  will  do  that 
work  all  the  better  for  her  very  defects  of  judgment.  She  is  a  conscien- 
tious woman,  and  of  course  I  shall  exact  a  promise  from  her  that  she  will 
not  allow  herself  to  be  made  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
lovers.  And  after  that  I  shall  feel  safe.  Maude  is  not  in  a  state  to  bear 
bracing  treatment  just  at  present.     We  must  temporize  a  little." 

"  Well,  you  are  the  best  judge,"  said  Colonel  Seyton ;  "  and,  indeed,"  he 
added,  a  little  reluctantly,  "  I  do  rtot  see  what  else  is  to  be  done." 

Mr.  Langley  had  no  diflSculty  in  making  the  arrangement  which  he  pro- 
jected. When  Jane  Derwent  was  told  that  Rossetti  had  imposed  on  Maude 
by  a  false  marriage,  and  deserted  her  at  the  end  of  mx  weeks,  her  horror 
and  indignation  were  unbounded.  In  the  first  flush  of  these  feelings  she 
gave  up  at  once  all  faith  in  Marco,  reproached  herself  bitterly  for  the  part 
she  had  unintentionally  played,  and  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  atone 
for  it  by  helping  to  rescue  Majide.  She  agreed  to  start  at  once  with  Mr. 
Langley,  who,  whatever  his  other  motives  may  have  been,  was  quite  sincere 
in  his  desire  to  attain  his  object  with  as  little  pain  as  possible  to  Maude. 
He  was  also  quite  honest  in  his  opinion  that  a  marriage  with  Bossetti  was 
a  fate  from  which  his  daughter  should  be  saved  by  any  possible  means,  and 
that  her  happiness  would  be  secured  in  the  future  by  marrying  her  to  the 
rich  and  respectable  Dennis,  against  her  will,  if  her  will  could  not  be  sub- 
dued.  And,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Dennis  was  willing  to  overlook  the  elope- 
ment if  his  Jianc4e*s  consent  could  be  obtained  now,  or  at  any  time  before 
she  should  come  of  age. 

"I  don't  feel  sure  that  the  Sicilian  hero  is  quite  such  a  black  sheep  a« 
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you  think  him,  after  all,  Jane,"  said  Mr.  Derwent,  before  he  wished  hia 
daughter  good-bye. 

"  My  dear  father  I  and  for  all  these  weeks  you  have  been  telling  me  how 
absurd  I  was  to  believe  his  story  in  preference  to  Mr.  Langley's  I " 

"  No  doubt  Mr.  Langley's  was  the  safest  side  to  take,"  replied  Mr.  Der- 
went ;  "  but  still  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  other.  There  always 
is  something  to  be  said  for  a  reprobate,  if  you  look  into  him  thoroughly. 
How  do  we  know  that  he  knew  enough  of  English  law  to  be  aware  that  his 
marriage  was  illegal  ?  " 

"  But  he  has  deserted  her,  —  is  not  that  proof  against  him  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  feci  so  sure  that  he  has  deserted  her.  He  mat/  intend  to  oome 
back  again.  Respectable  English  husbands  sometimes  take  trips  to  the 
Continent  without  their  wives." 

"  Really,"  said  Jane ;  **  realfy  there  is  never  any  knowing  what  view  you 
will  take.  I  suppose  if  I  were  never  to  say  a  word  about  anything,  you 
might  form  an  opinion  of  your  own  and  keep  to  it" 

**  I  advise  you  to  tiy  that  plan,"  said  Mr.  Derwent. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THB   BKQINNING   OT   THE   END. 

Mb.  Lanolet  was  not  a  man  to  inflict  unnecessary  pain  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  objecta  Neither  was  he  a  man  to  shrink  from  any  amount  of  pain» 
inflicted  or  suffered,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  necessary.  He  would  have 
carried  Lucia  off  by  the  straightforward  means  of  a  search-warrant  and  a 
body  of  police,  if  he  could  have  got  possession  of  her  in  no  other  manner. 
But  be  would  always  have  regretted  the  violence,  and  would  have  considered 
it  rather  a  reproach  to  himself  th.it  he  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  his 
end  without  it.  Moreover,  he  was  not  a  man  of  strong  nerves,  and  this  he 
knew  well.  He  was  careful  to  avoid  any  scene  which  might  entail  upon 
him  a  recurrence  of  unpleasant  images.  He  would  not  have  heard  a  scream 
for  the  world ;  for  he  knew  that  if  he  had  any  share  in  causing  it,  he  might 
hear  it  again  on  sleepless  nights.  He  had  a  great  many  fears.  He  was 
afraid  of  bodily  pain ;  he  was  afraid  of  going  mad ;  he  was  afraid  —  deeply 
and  unceasingly  afraid  —  of  dying.  He  kept  the  strictest  possible  watch 
upon  his  own  health;  he  knew  its  weak  points;  he  dreaded  an  illness. 
Well  was  he  aware  that  there  was  a  dangerous  half  to  his  mind,  —  a  set 
of  memories,  misgivings,  and  anticipations  which  sometimes  showed  them- 
selves  for  a  little  while  and  greatly  disturbed  his  comfort  He  had  power 
over  them  now  in  a  general  way.     He  could  not  always  prevent  them  from 
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appearing,  but  be  could  always  refuae  to  receive  tbem  wben  tbej  appeared. 
Bat  be  was  not  sure  tbat  be  sbould  be  able  to  exert  tbis  power  e£fectuallj 
under  tbe  enfeebling  pressure  of  bodily  sickness.  He  bad  a  kind  of  secret 
feeling  tbat  some  day  be  sbould  pcrbaps  break  down.  Notbing  annoyed 
bim  more  tban  tbat  any  symptom  or  tbreatening  of  disease,  of  wbicb  be 
migbt  be  dimly  and  reluctantly  conscious  bimself,  sbould  attract  tbe  obser- 
yation  of  otbers.  Sucb  observations  seemed  for  tbe  moment  to  give  force 
and  language  to  the  very  tbougbts  wbicb  be  was  always  trying  to  ignore 
and  to  silence.  He  was  never  easy  till  be  bad  found  some  effectual  answer 
wbicb  sbould  satisfy  tbe  person  making  tbe  observation,  and  reflect  a  satis- 
faction upon  bimself.  But  every  time  tbat  tbis  bappened  a  tiny  sting  was 
left  bebind.  And  tbe  cumulative  poison  gathered,  and  tbe  slow  conviction 
deepened,  tbat  some  day  or  other  be  sbould  become  tbe  victim  of  bis  own 
Fast  But  for  all  tbis  be  did  not  falter;  be  bad  never  yet  in  his  life 
Altered  in  any  purpose  deliberately  entertained  by  bim.  His  mind  con- 
tained several  deliberate  purposes,  and  it  was  possible  tbat  at  any  moment 
in  bis  circumspect  advance  be  migbt  pause  and  substitute  one  of  these  for 
another.  But  this  would  be  a  matter  of  considerate  preference.  It  would 
not  be  because  be  abandoned  any  single  intention  owing  to  a  change  in  bis 
view  concerning  it ;  it  would  be  because  he  found  it  impracticable  to  accom- 
plish all  bis  intentions  in  combination,  and  be  therefore  made  his  choice 
amongst  them.  At  present  he  bad  three  intentions,  and  be  believed  it  to 
be  possible  to  accomplish  them  all.  The  first  was,  as  he  said  to  bimself,  to 
secure  the  future  comfort  and  respectability  of  a  wayward  girl  against  her 
own  will,  and  at  the  cost  of  much  present  suffering.  Colonel  Seyton  was  as 
sure  as  be  was,  that  utter  misery  was  in  store  for  her  if  she  was  loft  at  the 
mercy  of  "tbat  foreign  scoundrel."  Mr.  Langley's  second  intention  was  t^ 
keep  his  own  name  clean  and  fair  before  tbe  world.  And  his  third  was 
not  to  give  any  account  of  certain  large  sums  of  money  which  had  already 
passed  through  his  bands,  and  to  secure  that  a  certain  additional  large  sum, 
which  would  be  due  on  Lucia's  coming  of  age,  sbould  be  paid  into  bis 
bands,  and  not  into  those  of  another. 

Urged  by  these  soft  remorseless  bands,  the  doom  of  poor  Lucia  was  com- 
ing quick  upon  her.  As  she  sat  in  her  solitary  room,  weeping  quietly  to 
herself,  praying,  resolving,  hoping,  she  little  knew  what  was  before  her. 
She  was  unhappy  enough,  but  she  had  no  fears  except  for  Marco's  safety. 
Of  herself  she  hardly  thought  at  all  Somehow  or  other  she  sbould  wear 
through  tbe  time  of  bis  absence,  though  it  was  more  like  dying  tban  living. 
Tbe  nuns  were  kind  to  her,  but  kind  in  an  unfamiliar  way.  There  was 
something  unapproachable  about  her  sorrow.  She  was  not  one  who  went 
out  to  look  for  sympathy ;  she  needed  to  have  it  brought  to  her,  and  poured 
into  her  heart  She  did  not  find  the  comfort  which  she  might  have  found 
in  tbe  chapel  services  and  religious  habits  of  the  place.  Her  faith  bad  been 
%  mere  vague  sentiment  about  a  God,  whom  she  did  assuredly  believe  to  be 
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ft  Father  to  His  creatures,  but  whom  she  supposed  to  be  misrepresented  bj 
%  variety  of  eystems  devised  by  them,  and  not  really  revealed  by  Him. 
Something  a  little  deeper,  truer,  and  more  Christian  had  come  to  her  during 
her  six  months'  residence  with  Jane  Derwent,  and  was  develop^jig  and  grow- 
ing out  of  her  happiness  with  Marco ;  but  the  beginnings  were  still  very 
crude  and  imperfect  On  these  subjects  Marco  and  she  had  both  much  to 
learn.  They  prayed  in  trouble  and  gave  thanks  in  joy  with  all  their  hearts, 
and  so,  let  us  hope,  they  would  be  gradually  led  on  to  better  things.  Lucia» 
therefore,  complied  with  such  suggestions  as  were  made  to  her  in  the  con- 
vent rather  out  of  apathy  than  out  of  any  submission  of  heart ;  was  oftener 
absent  than  present  in  spirit  at  the  various  services ;  and  put  up  her  irreg- 
ular petitions  in  solitude  and  at  uncanonical  hours.  And  these  were  oflen 
mere  cries  for  help,  scarcely  articulate,  struggling  with  much  rebellion  and 
murmuring  of  heart  which  found  in  them  a  kind  of  utterance,  and  received 
through  them  a  kind  of  soothing.  The  little  picture  which  hung  in  her  cell 
was  a  comfort  to  her,  and  was  perhaps  the  only  special  help  provided  for 
her  which  she  was  then  able  to  appreciate.  She  would  sit  or  kneel  and 
look  at  it,  with  slowly  filling  eyes,  for  silent  lengths  of  time  when  she  had 
no  other  companion ;  and  she  would  take  into  her  poor  heart  as  she  looked, 
some  imperfect  sense  of  the  union  of  human  sorrow  and  Divine  love,  which 
consoled  though  it  did  not  heal  her. 

She  was  so  sitting  and  so  looking  on  the  morning  on  which  Mr.  Langley 
and  Miss  Derwent  arrived  at  the  convent. 

Mr.  Langley  was  armed  with  a  letter  to  the  Superior  which  would,  he 
expected,  greatly  facilitate  his  operations.  It  had  not  been  difficult  to  him 
to  procure  this.  Men  whose  **  business  "  transactions  are  on  so  gigantic  a 
0cale  as  his,  are  able  to  set  a  thousand  springs  in  operation,  the  existence 
of  which  is  hardly  suspected  by  the  multitude.  So  soon  as  Mr.  Langley 
was  informed  by  his  agent  in  Ireland  that  Lucia  was  about  to  be  received 
into  a  particular  convent,  he  set  himself  to  ascertain  the  exact  circumstances 
not  only  of  that  convent,  but  of  the  diocese  in  which  it  was  situated.  His 
next  step  was  to  buy  up  a  debt  which  might  be  very  embarrassing  to  the 
authorities ;  and  his  next,  to  introduce  himself  to  one  of  those  authorities 
in  person.  He  introduced  himself  as  a  father  in  great  distress,  deeply 
grateful  for  the  shelter  and  kindness  which  had  been  afforded  to  his  child. 
He  spoke  of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  betrayed,  and  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  expedition  for  which  Marco  had  deserted  her.  The  name  of 
Garibaldi  was,  of  course,  enough  to  horrify  a  representative  of  the  Pope. 
Mr.  Langley  then  made  another  gentle  step  in  advance.  He  said  that 
he  was  about  to  take  his  daughter  back  to  his  own  protection,  to  relieve  the 
charitable  nuns  from  the  expense  of  her  maintenance,  and  to  secure  them 
from  any  future  difficulties  in  which  they  might  be  involved  if  they  were 
unwarily  to  entangle  themselves  with  the  proceedings  of  so  disreputable  a 
person  as  Bossetti    He  himself  was,  he  said,  a  man  of  liberal  opinions,  and 
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lie  felt  no  kind  of  objection  to  any  profession  of  faith  which  his  daughter 
might  hereafter  feel  inclined  to  adopt.  But  for  the  present  she  was  not 
a  Boman  Catholic,  though  it  had  suited  ihe  purpose  of  the  man  who  led 
her  astray  to  represent  her  as  one.  If  his  Excellency,  or  his  Serenity  (Mr. 
Langley  was  a  little  doubtful  about  his  titles  of  honor,)  would  entrust  him 
with  a  letter  to  the  Superior  of  the  convent,  directing  that  Lucia  should 
be  given  up,  he,  on  his  part,  was  quite  willing  to  pledge  himself  that  any 
person  whom  his  Excellency  might  appoint  should  have  free  access  to  her 
when  she  was  under  the  shelterof  her  father's  roof.  And  he  should  really 
rejoice  if  his  Excellency  could  point  out  to  him  any  way  in  which  he  could 
show  his  gratitude  to  those  who  had  so  befriended  an  imprudent  and  deso- 
late girL  It  was  not  impossible  that  some  such  way  might  be  discoverable. 
He  was  concerned  with  a  great  many  little  affairs  which  might  either  em- 
barrass or  be  advantageous  to  a  great  number  of  persons  and  of  bodies  of 
persons.  One  little  affair  of  that  kind,  which  he  rather  thought  might  have 
some  remote  connection  with  the  subject  under  discussion,  he  should  be 
happy  to  place  unreservedly  in  his  Excellency's  hands.  But  this  was  a 
matter  for  future  consideration.     M  cetera, 

Mr.  Langley  got  his  letter ;  and  feeling  very  little  doubt  about  its  effect, 
he  determined  to  keep  himself  entirely  in  the  background.  He,  therefore, 
in  the  first  instance,  simply  introduced  himself,  and  delivered  his  credentials. 
He  then  withdrew,  leaving  Miss  Derwent  to  carry  out  the  operation,  and 
stating  as  he  went,  that  his  servant  was  in  attendance  with  orders  to  summon 
him  at  a  moment's  notice  if  any  insuperable  difficulty  should  present  itself 

Miss  Derwent  sat  down  in  the  convent  parlor,  and  looked  at  the  lady 
to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed  while  she  read  it  twice  through.  She 
was  an  ordinary  sort  of  woman,  about  fifty  years  old,  with  a  good-natured, 
nnintellectual  sort  of  face,  and  a  great  aptitude  for  management  She  had 
entertained  an  instinctive  feeling  from  the  first  that  some  mischief  would 
come  of  Lucia,  whose  story,  appearance,  and  manners  were  altogether  so 
exceptional,  that  she  felt  as  uneasy  in  her  presence  as  if  it  were  ih^ 
presence  of  a  ghost.  But  she  had  been  fascinated,  persuaded,  and  over- 
ruled by  Marco,  and  if  he  had  been  at  hand  now  to  plead  his  own  cause, 
neither  Jane  Derwent  nor  Mr.  Langley  would  have  had  a  chance  against 
him.  This  was,  however,  a  purely  personal  influence,  and  the  two  or  three 
weeks  which  had  passed  since  it  was  excited  had  sufficed  to  weaken  it,  and 
had  created  a  considerable  distaste  for  the  charge  which  it  had  imposed 
upon  her. 

"  This  is  a  sad  business,"  said  she,  at  last,  looking  up  from  her  letter. 

"Very  sad,"  answered  Jane ;  "  but  we  will  do  ever3rthing  in  our  power 
to  soften  it" 

••  1  have  no  choice,"  said  the  lady. 

"  No ;  but  if  you  had,  I  conclude  that  there  is  only  one  way  in  which 
you  would  wiah  to  exert  it     May  I  ask  you  to  have  the  kindness  to  pre- 
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pare  Miss  Langlej  for  lecemng  me  ?    I  am  afraid  of  startling  her,  though 
I  think  and  hope  that  it  will  he  a  pleasure  to  her  to  see  me.*' 

A  hell  was  rung,  and  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Lady  Superior  was 
summoned.  A  good  deal  of  whispering  and  oonsulting  over  the  letter 
ensued,  and  then  the  second  in  command,  who  was  a  remarkably  amiable, 
pleasant-looking  woman,  left  the  room. 

She  was  absent  about  ten  minutes,  during  which  Jane  tried  hard  to  keep 
up  a  conversation  with  her  taciturn  companion.  She  wanted  to  hear  as 
much  as  she  could  about  Lucia.  But  the  convent  lady  was  uncommunica- 
tive, and  Jane  herself  was  so  anxious  that  she  could  scarcely  restrain  her- 
self from  attempting  an  inroad  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  house  in  her 
impatience  to  see  with  her  own  eyes  what  they  were  doing  with  Lucia,  and 
how  she  was  bearing  it.  The  nun  came  back  with  a  grave,  uneasy  face. 
"She  is  very  much  troubled  and  distressed,"  said  she,  "and  she  refuses 
to  comply  with  the  arrangements  proposed  to  her." 

''Fray  let  me  go  to  her,"  said  Jane,  rising  from  her  seat 

**  She  says  that  she  will  not  see  you,  and  that  if  you  insist  on  going  to 
her  she  will  not  speak  to  you.  She  seems  both  frightened  and  angiy.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  to  be  done." 

''  Are  you  quite  sure  that  she  understands  who  it  is  that  has  come  to 
fetch  her  ?  "  asked  Jane. 

'*  Quite.  I  told  her  that  Mr.  Langley  was  not  here,  but  that  Mrs.  Lang- 
ley  was  waiting  for  her." 

«  Mrs.  Langley  I  That  accounts  for  ii  I  am  Miss  Derwent  I  really 
must  be  allowed  to  go  to  her." 

But  the  two  nuns  interposed.  "  Excuse  me,"  said  the  Lady  Superior ; 
"  I  will  explain  the  mistake  myself,  and  bring  her  to  you.  Perhaps  you 
could  give  me  a' card,  so  that  there  can  be  no  further  confusion." 

Jane,  much  annoyed,  but  unablQ  to  carry  her  point,  drew  a  card  from 
her  pocket,  and  wrote  below  the  name,  "  I  am  here,  and  no  one  else."  She 
then  waited  in  indescribable  anxiety,  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
not  making  any  attempt  to  conceal  her  distress  and  impatience.  She  had 
a  very  little  while  to  wait  now.  When  the  Lady  Superior  reached  the  door 
of  Lucia's  cell  she  found  that  the  poor  girl  had  been  trying  to  secure  it 
by  tying  down  the  latch.  There  was  no  mode  of  fastening  it  on  the  inside. 
The  lady  knocked,  and  asked  for  admittance  in  a  tone  of  authority,  saying 
that  she  should  be  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  break  the  door  open,  thcfugh 
of  course  it  would  be  easy  to  do  so.  Only  sobs  answered  her.  She  per- 
severed, and  when  she  named  Miss  Derwent,  there  was  a  sudden  pause  in 
the  sound  of  weeping  within  the  room,  as  if  the  occupant  were  making  an 
effort  to  listen.  She  then  thrust  the  card  under  the  door,  and  in  a  minute 
Lucia  came  out,  agitated  and  eager,  making  scarcely  intelligible  excuses 
for  her  contumacy.  Hurrying  past  the  Lady  Superior,  she  ran  unannounced 
into  the  convent  parlor,  and  threw  herself  into  Jane  Dcrweni*s  arms. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

NO  SBTTJGB. 

Thb  nuns  were  greatly  relieved  when  they  saw  Lucia  clinging  to  her 
firiend,  and  heard  her  say  in  broken  accents,  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  her 
to  see  the  kind  face  again.  They  thought  that  their  own  difficulties  were  over 
now,  and  they  immediately  made  private  arrangements  for  packing  up  the 
small  stock  of  wordly  goods  which  belonged  to  their  unwelcome  inmate,  so 
that  there  might  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  her  departure.  There  were, 
however,  some  obstacles  to  be  got  over  stilL 

"ZoM  won't  deceive  me — I  am  so  safe  with  you  I  said  Lucia.  **Tell 
me,  cannot  I  stay  here  ?  —  can't  you  stay  with  me  ?  Why  am  I  to  be  sent 
away?  ' 

**  We  are  very  sorry,"  replied  ihe  Lady  Superior,  forestalling  Miss  Der- 
went's  answer;  '*  we  do  not  wish  to  show  you  the  slightest  unkindness  or 
inhospitality,  but  we  have  received  directions  which  render  it  quite  impos 
sible  for  us  to  give  you  a  home  any  longer ;  and  as  your  own  friends  have 
come  forward,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  you  should  not  return  at  once 
to  your  own  home." 

"Don't  say  ^friendsy'  and  'homer*'  cried  Lucia,  "I  have  neither  I  — 
no  friend  anywhere  within  reach,  except  you!''  keeping  fast  hold  upon 
Jane  Derwent's  hand. 

"  You  see,"  said  Jane,  "  that  you  cannot  remain  here.  Is  it  not  better 
to  go  at  once  ?  " 

Lucia  looked  wistfully  at  the  faces  of  her  companions  in  turn.  '<  If  I 
only  knew  where  to  write  to  him  now,"  sighed  she.  '*  But  it  may  be  weeks 
before  he  receives  my  letter  I    And  he  left  me  here !  " 

**  If  you  speak  of  Signer  Rossctti,"  said  the  Lady  Superior,  "  I  think  it 
Duly  right  to  mention,  that  he  left  you  here  under  false  pretences.  If  we 
aad  been  aware  —  " 

Lucia  flushed  all  over.  *'  Let  us  go  at  once,"  said  she,  drawing  Jane 
Derwent  away.  She  made  a  proud  courtesy  to  her  hostess,  and  walked 
straight  out  of  the  room.  Jane  felt  guilty  in  letting  her  obey  her  impulses 
so  ignorantly.  Though  sbe  knew  that  she  was  only  acting  for  Lucia's  good, 
it  seemed  like  treachery.  She  followed  her,  however,  and  in  the  passage 
which  led  to  the  sleeping-cells  they  encountered  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
house  canying  out  Lucia's  portmanteau,  packed  and  strapped.  Lucia  was 
a  good  deal  moved  at  the  sight 

•*  See  how  they  want  to  get  rid  of  me  I  "  cried  she.  "  Ah  I  how  helplesb 
I  am  I  What  cold  hearts  I  If  you  had  not  come  for  me,  where  could  I 
have  gone  1  I  have  no  money  and  no  friends  Where  aivt  you  going  to 
take  me?" 

21 
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Jane  did  not  at  onoe  answer  this  question,  and  Lucia  went  on.  "We 
mnst  go-  first  to  the  post-office  and  arrange  very  carefnlly  so  that  I  may 
get  my  letters,  and  then  —  are  we  going  to  your  own  home  ?  How  good 
you  are  to  me !  "  (pressing  her  hand).  *'  But  tell  me,  how  did  you  find  me 
out?  What  made  you  follow  me  here?  Did  you  know  that  they  were 
going  to  turn  me  out  of  doors  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Langley's  inquiries — "  began  Jane. 

Lucia  flung  herself  away  from  her  with  a  sharp  ciy.  "  Ahl  you  are 
not  going  to  give  me  back  to  him  I"  exclaimed  she ;  "  you  would  not — you 
could  not — no,  I  am  sure  you  could  not  I  You  are  true  —  you  are  good — 
you  would  never  be  false  to  me !  Speak  to  me  —  tell  me  —  say,  only  just 
say,  that  ydu  would  never  do  such  a  thing  as  that  by  me,  when  I  am  trust- 
ing you  with  all  my  heart  I " 

"  Trust  me  still ! "  said  Jane,  warmly.  **  I  will  stay  by  you,  and  no 
harm  shall  be  done  to  you.  But  you  must  have  shelter  and  protection,  and, 
believe  me,  this  is  the  only  way.  You  are  to  go  with  me  to  Pare  Bhaiader, 
and  there  we  are  to  stay  quietly  together  till  —  till  —  " 

**  Till  Marco  comes  home.  As  well  there  as  anywhere  else  if  I  were 
only  safe  from  Mr.  Langley." 

"  Dear  Lucia,  he  only  wishes  your  good.  What  would  become  of  you, 
where  could  you  go,  if  he  were  not  willing  to  receive  you  back  ?  He  will 
not  coerce  you  in  any  way ;  he  does  not  even  ask  to  see  you ;  he  leaves  you 
to  me,  and  I  promise  never  to  forsake  you." 

'*  Ah  I  don't  trust  him  I'  don't  trust  him  I "  cried  Lucia,  wringing  her 
hands. 

"  But  the  law  gives  him  power  to  take  you  for  the  present,  and  nothing 
can  prevent  it ;  understand  that,  pray.  You  have  really  no  choice  —  you 
will  be  obliged  to  come — you  hiow  I  would  not  tell  you  a  falsehood." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  can  take  me  away  by  force  ?  "  asked  Lucia,  very 
pale,  and  holding  the  banisters  with  both  hands  as  if  she  would  cling 
there  and  die  rather  than  go. 

*'  Yes,  indeed,  I  do  mean  it ;  but  there  is  no  chance  that  such  a  thing  will 
really  happen.  You  will  come  quietly.  Listen  —  I  give  you  my  word  of 
Honor  that  I  will  stay  with  you.  If  you  like  I  will  get  Mr.  Langley  to 
promise  that  you  shall  not  see  him  at  all  —  that  he  will  not  come  into  your 
presence.  I  think  I  could  induce  him  to  promise  that  you  shall  go  in  the 
first  instance  with  me  to  my  house,  and  not  be  under  his  roof  at  all  till  we 
go  down  to  Pare  Bhaiader  together." 

*'  Get  those  promises  for  me,"  said  Lucia,  faintly.  She  sat  down  upon 
a  stair,  as  if  hardly  able  to  stand,  and  still  kept  a  tight  hold  upon  the  ban- 
isters. Jane  wrote  a  few  words  upon  a  leaf  torn  out  of  her  pocket-book, 
folded  and  directed  them,  and  called  to  the  women  who  had  carried  Lucia'ff 
lortmanteau  down-stairs,  to  desire  that  the  paper  might  be  given  to  Mr. 
liangley's  servant,  with  a  request  for  an  answer  from  his  master. 
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Lucia  ga^  another  cry.     "  Is  he  00  near  then  ?  "  asked  she,  shuddering. 

She  sat  still  and  did  not  speak,  but  trembled  and  murmured  to  herself 
during  the  time  which  passed  before  the  return  of  the  servant  Jane  sat 
down  by  her,  and  tried  to  soothe  and  console  her.  She  said  everything 
that  she  could  think  of  to  explain  and  soften  her  position.  She  did  not 
allude  to  Marco's  desertion,  nor  to  any  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  mar- 
riage. This  was  a  question  of  fact,  and  must  be  proved  sooner  or  later. 
She  thought  that  the  one  thing  needful  now  was  to  induce  the  poor  girl  to 
consent  to  place  herself  in  safe  and  respectable  keeping,  where  she  might 
be  tenderly  cared  for  whenever  the  great  blow  should  fall.  Reason  and 
life  seemed  both  to  be  in  danger.  Jane  hardly  knew  whether  to  wish  that 
they  might  be  preserved.  For  in  spite  of  all  that  might  be  said,  and  said 
unanswierably,  of  sorrows  that  are  outlived,  and  strokes  from  which  the 
sufferer  recovers — of  the  wild  griefs  of  youth  which  middle-age  remembers 
with  a  smile — of  passions  that  wear  themselves  out,  and  follies  which  must 
needs  undergo  repression ;  in  spite  of  all  this,  which  Jane  would  neither 
gainsay  nor  disbelieve,  she  could  not  look  at  the  shivering  form  beside 
her  without  saying  to  herself,  "  This  is  a  mortal  wound ;  there  is  no  hope 
here." 

The  servant  came  back,  and  Jane  read  aloud  the  paper  which  he  brought, 
which  was  written  and  signed  by  Mr.  Langley.  It  contained  these  words — 
•«  I  promise  not  to  see  or  speak  to  her  during  the  journey.  I  agree  that 
she  shall  go  first  to  Mr.  Derwent's  house,  and  afterwards  with  you  to  Pare 
Bhaiader;  and  I  promise  not  to  visit  her  in  either  place.  —  Everabd 
Lanolbt." 

Having  read  this,  Jane  put  her  arm  round  Lucia  and  helped  her  to  rise. 
She  stood  up,  still  trembling.  "  Ah,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  cried  she,  throw- 
ing her  hands  up  wildly.  ''He  would  break  his  promise  in  a  moment  if 
he  wished  it"  Then  she  caught  the  banisters  again,  as  if  she  feared  that 
in  that  one  unguarded  moment  she  might  be  seized  and  dragged  away. 
She  looked  down  stairs  and  saw  people  gathering  in  the  hall,  and  she  drew 
back  a  step  or  two  as  if  about  to  fly. 

"You  must  come  with  me,"  said  Jane,  persuasively.  "  They  are  getting 
impatient  for  you  to  go." 

*•  Nobody  wants  to  have  me,"  murmured  Lucia,  dropping  her  hands  by 
her  sides.  "  No  help — no  help !  Why  am  I  alive  in  the  world  ?  "  Then, 
suddenly  turning  and  putting  her  arm  about  Jane's  neck,  she  said,  with  a 
softened  voice  and  a  piteous,  appealing  smile,  *'  See,  I  give  myself  up  to 
you  I     I  am  going  to  trust  you  I     Oh,  be  true  to  me ! " 

She  went  down  stairs  now,  but  still  with  the  greatest  apparent  reluo 
tance*  moaning  and  wringing  her  hands,  and  stopping  more  than  once,  as 
if  she  had  changed  her  purpose  and  would  go  no  farther.     However,  she 
did  go  down,  and  out  at  the  house  door,  and  —  at  last — into  the  carriage 
which  was  waiting.     As  she  placed  her  foot  on  the  step  she  paused,  and. 
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grasping  Jane's  arm,  said,  ''Bemember,  we  axe  to  go  &8i  to  the  post-o&sel** 
and  not  till  this  bad  been  positively  promised  would  she  get  into  the  car- 
riage. Some  larking  misgiving  as  to  the  part  which  Mr.  Langlej  was  really 
acting,  perhaps  lingered  in  Jane  Derwent's  mind.  At  any  rate  she  resolved 
that  she  would  not  be  instrumental  in  withholding  Marco's  letters  from 
Lucia.  ''  If  he  has  really  deserted  her"  —  thus  she  reasoned  —  '*he  will 
either  not  write  at  all,  or  there  will  be  a  change  of  tone  which  will  break 
the  bitter  news  to  her  better  than  we  can.  And  if  he  has  not,  he  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself."  So  she  wrote  clear  and  full  instructions 
at  the  post-office  —  "  Any  letters  addressed  to  Mrs.  Bennett,  (Convent  <rf 

,  Green  Street,  G ,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  care  of  W.  Derwent, 

Esq."  —  with  her  own  address  in  full  appended.  And  on  this  point  only 
did  Mr.  Langley's  scheme  fail.  His  first  step  after  it  was  reported  to  him 
that  the  two  ladies  had  left  the  convent,  was  to  go  there  and  arrange  that 
all  Lucia's  letters  should  be  forwarded  to  him*  He  did  not  suspect  that  he 
had  been  forestalled,  and  here,  chance  for  once  was  against  him,  for  no  p6^ 
son  at  the  convent  had  heard  the  order  given  to  drive  to  the  post-offioe. 

Jane  was  not  quite  easy  about  her  pledge  to  receive  Lucia  into  her  own 
house.  It  had  been  in  a  manner  forced  upon  her,  and  she  was  not  quite 
sure  how  her  father  would  take  it  She  had  great  confidence,  however,  in 
his  thorough  kindness  of  heart,  which  seldom  failed  to  carry  the  day  against 
his  little  perversities  of  temper  when  anything  was  really  to  be  done.  She 
wrote  him  a  long,  explanatory,  and  entreating  letter,  to  which  she  received 
the  following  answer — directed,  according  to  her  request,  to  Chester;  which 
was  their  last  halting-place  on  their  way  to  London.  They  were  obliged  to 
travel  slowly,  for  Lucia  was  ill,  and  they  waited  two  days  in  Dublin  in 
order  to  obtain  medical  advice  for  her.  Mr.  Langley  preceded  them  every- 
where, and,  strictly  observing  his  promise,  never  intruded  himself  into 
Lucia's  presence.     This  was  Mr.  Derwent's  letter :  — 

"  My  dear  Jane,  — 
*'  Emma  has  been  veiy  busy  getting  all  the  rooms  ready,  and  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  receive  you.  I  have  given  up  my  room  to  the  cabman, 
for  I  suppose  you  intend  to  bring  the  whole  party.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
when  it  is  all  over.  But  I  make  no  objection,  except  to  receiving  the  nuna 
I  am  quite  sure  that  I  could  not  have  them  in  the  house  without  really 
getting  back  into  the  middle  ages,  in  spite  of  myself  The  cabman,  for 
whom  you  know  I  had  always  a  fancy,  gives  me  a  hold  on  actual  life,  whioh 
is  wholesome.  I  hope  you  will  make  haste ;  and  pray  don't  forget  that  we 
have  only  a  limited  number  of  spare  rooms. 

*'  Tour  afieotionate  father, 

"W.   DlBWlNI." 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

HOW  TO  MAKB  BYIASNOB. 

Waiting  for  letters!  That  one  sentence  describes  Lucia's  life  now. 
But  as  the  torturing  days  slowly  unwind  themselves,  another  sentence  is 
inscribed  upon  them,  —  Waiting  in  vain  I  It  is  a  weary  life  to  all ;  to  hei 
it  was  almost  intolerable.  Jane  Derwent  tried  to  furnish  her  with  oocupa- 
tions,  but  it  was  a  hopeless  task.  The  languid  impatience  in  her  face  defied 
all  efforts  either  to  rouse  or  to  soothe  it  When  she  looked  up,  which  was 
seldom,  the  eyelids  rose  heavily  and  consciously,  as  if  she  had  to  determine 
to  lift  them  before  she  could  do  it,  and  the  eyes  which  met  yours  ached  so 
visibly,  that  you  involuntarily  closed  your  own.  She  followed  eagerly  the 
course  of  the  Sicilian  campaign  as  the  autumn  advanced ;  she  noted  triumph 
after  triumph,  proclaiming  itself  through  the  eloquent  astonishment  of  the 
newspapers,  and  her  face  flushed  and  brightened  as  she  read,  and  then  fell 
again,  and  resumed  its  piteous,  wistful,  unresting  look.  She  did  not  say  a 
word  on  these  subjects  even  to  Jane,  and  the  Dcrwenta  believed  and  told 
Mr.  Langley  that  she  was  gradually  opening  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  abandoned,  and  that  it  was  well  not  to  try  to  accelerate  the  conviction. 
Various  reasons  induced  Mr.  Langley  to  leave  her  in  London  instead  of 
sending  her  down  to  Pare  lihaiadcr.  And  Mr.  Derwent,  having  once 
admitted  her,  made  no  further  objection.  He  became  interested  in  her, 
and  sometimes  joined  in  Jane's  attempts  to  divert  or  engage  her  thoughts. 
Emma,  who  began  by  being  afraid  of  her,  gradually  settled  down  into  a 
perfect  pity  which  cast  out  fear ;  watched  her,  tenderly  and  quietly,  from 
morning  till  night,  and  if  one  wavering  smile  flitted  across  her  lips,  looked 
upon  that  day  as  a  day  of  victory. 

It  was  the  habit  of  the  family  to  give  the  drawing-room  up  to  Lucia 
dnring  the  morning  hours.  Mr.  Derwent  wrote  in  his  own  roonL  Emma 
was  busy  with  housekeeping  and  needlework  in  unseen  regions,  from  which 
she  never  emerged  till  luncheon.  Jane  generally  went  out  to  attend  pupils, 
but  joined  Lucia  in  her  intervals  of  leisure,  and  tried,  as  we  have  said,  to 
devise  employments  for  her,  though  with  little  success.  One  day  when 
Lucia  was  sitting  alone  as  usual,  poring  over  the  map  of  Sicily,  and  won- 
dering for  the  thousandth  time  whether  the  heart  she  loved  best  on  earth 
had  ceased  to  beat  amid  the  glories  of  Calatafimi,  but  never  for  one  moment 
Hiking  herself  the  question  whether  it  had  ceased  to  think  of  her,  she  was 
told  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  speak  with  her.  She  started  up  in  wild 
expectation,  but  the  person  who  entered  was  a  stranger,  and  conspicuously 
an  Englishman.  He  was  too  glaringly  clerical  in  his  dress  and  demeanor 
to  have  been  mistaken  for  anything  in  the  world  but  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  if  you  had  met  him  on  the  steppes  of  the  Caucasua 
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The  stainless  precision  of  attire,  the  slight* formality  of  manner,  the  delil>> 
erate  flacncy  of  speech  resulting  from  that  sacred  security  from  interruption 
peculiar  to  the  clergy,  — these  were  all  characteristics.  But  there  was  also 
that  look  of  genuine  and  habitual  sympathy,  of  steady  purity,  of  constant 
self-control,  that  breath  of  an  air  a  little  higher  and  a  little  clearer  than  the 
common  atmosphere  of  worldly  business,  which  are  not  less  characteristic  of 
the  class,  and  which  atone  for  many  shortcomings,  and  give  dignity  even  to 
foibles.  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  Lucia  recognized  him  as  the  usual 
preacher  at  the  church  which  she  attended  every  Sunday  with  the  Derwents; 
he  was  rector  of  the  parish  in  which  tlicy  lived.  Mr.  Langley  had  specially 
urged  upon  the  Derwents  his  wish  that  Lucia  should  regularly  go  to  church 
with  them ;  and  it  was  a  wish  too  entirely  in  accordance  with  their  own  to 
be  neglected.  She  did  not  make  the  slightest  opposition ;  the  habit  was  a 
comfort  to  her ;  and  if  she  sometimes  wandered  away  into  a  reverie  during 
the  sermon,  her  fault  in  this  was  perhaps  shared  by  some  of  the  better- 
instructed  listeners,  none  of  whom  could  well  be  more  zealous  in  the  prayers 
than  poor  Lucia. 

Mr.  Feversham'  now  sat  down  by  her  and  easily  introduced  himself. 
**  You  are  one  of  my  flock,"  said  he,  kindly,  "  and  I  know  that  you  have 
been  in  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  I  want  to  make  acquaintance  with  you. 
I  think  I  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  help  you  a  little  with  books  and  subjects 
of  thought,  for  you  know  it  is  my  particular  business  to  comfort  and  help 
people  who  are  in  sorrow."  It  is  an  odd  but  common  fact,  that  reserved 
natures  find  it  easier  to  open  themselves  to  total  strangers  who  approach 
them  in  the  right  way,  than  to  members  of  the  household  in  which  they 
live,  however  affectionate  and  judicious  these  may  be.  This  fact  almost 
always  gives  pain,  and  very  often  creates  jealousy.  But  it  seems  to  be 
entirely  a  part  of  human  nature ;  it  is  perhaps,  the  chief  human  basis  of 
the  confessional  system ;  it  is  certainly  not  intended  as  a  wrong  to  affection* 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  felt  as  such.  There  are  two  ways  of  accounting  for 
it,  of  which  those  who  feel  themselves  wronged  by  it  ought  not  to  lose  sight 
One  is,  that  the  person  who  receives  such  confessions  is,  so  to  speak,  new  to 
the  whole  matter ;  he  simply  listens  and  Icams ;  he  is  not  comparing  the 
things  now  revealed  with  former  impressions  of  his  own,  perhaps  quite 
inconsistent  with  them ;  the  speaker  has  not  to  dread  those  looks  of  sur- 
prise, incredulity,  or  distress,  which,  however  slight  and  transient,  are  felt 
as  shocks,  and  do  of  necessity  shut  up  a  heart  which  has  any  natural  di& 
culty  in  opening.  The  other  is,  that  the  relation  between  speaker  and 
hearer  is,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  confes- 
sion ;  and  the  sensitive  man  who  has  told  his  weaknesses,  his  inward  aspira- 
tions, his  unguessed  sufferings,  has  not  to  feel  that  the  eye  of  the  friend 
who  knows  his  secret  is  on  him  from  morning  till  night,  comparing  what  it 
sees  with  what  it  now  expects  to  see,  and  judging  the  differences,  whethei 
real  or  apparent 
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After  the  first  shyness  was  broken  throngh,  Lnoia  did  find  herself  helped 
and  comforted  by  Mr.  Feversham's  Tisits,  and  learned  to  look  for  and  to 
welcome  them.  He  brought  books ;  he  beguiled  her  into  conversation ;  he 
never  seemed  to  wonder  either  at  her  ignorance  or  her  errors,  but  he  quietly 
recognized  both,  and  helped  her  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  did  not  occur  to  her 
that  there  was  anything  controversial  in  his  mode  of  approaching  religious 
subjects  with  her.  True,  in  the  beginning  of  their  intercourse,  he  sometimes 
spoke  to  her  of  certain  Bomish  corruptions,  which  she  and  Marco  had  long 
ago  agreed  to  regard  as  corruptions ;  and  she  unhesitatingly  expressed  her 
opinion.  There  were  some  Church  of  England  doctrines  which  she,  very 
dimly  and  vaguely  appreciating  them,  was  inclined  to  look  upon  in  the  same 
light ;  for,  as  we  have  said  before,  her  creed  was  only  a  sentiment  Mr. 
Feversham  did  not  argue,  —  he  explained  and  he  taught,  and  Lucia  was 
willing  to  learn,  and  quite  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  rouse  herself  to  attend  to 
his  lessons  when  no  other  subject  could  have  drawn  her  for  a  moment  from 
brooding  over  her  own  thoughts.  When  this  intercourse  had  continued  for 
some  time,  Mr.  Feversham  called  upon  Mr.  Langley  by  appointment 

''  I  think  you  may  be  quite  easy  about  your  daughter,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
he ;  **  shQ  has  not  been  tampered  with.  My  task  with  her  has  been  very 
interesting  and  pleasant,  and  I  assure  you  I  should  not  hesitate  now  to 
present  her  for  Confirmation." 

"  You  give  me  great  comfort,"  said  Mr.  Langley.  "  I  suppose  you  found 
her  sadly  ignorant." 

"Why,  yes,"  answered  the  other,  with  a  slight,  complacent  smile;  "her 
mind  was  very  nearly  a  tabula  rasa,  but  I  don't  think  you  would  find  it  so 
now." 

"  I  have  much  to  thank  you  for.  Yon  say  a  '  tabula  rasa^* — then  I  sup- 
pose I  may  conclude  that  she  was  not  familiar  with,  nor  attached  to,  any  of 
those  special  doctrines  which  we  call  PopisL" 

"Quite  the  contrary,"  replied  Mr.  Feversham;  "I  think  that  I  have 
taught  her  a  good  deal,  but  I  can't  flatter  myself  that  I  have  converted 
her." 

"  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  making  that  statement  in  writing?  " 
asked  Mr.  Langley.  "  It  would  be  an  immense  satisfaction  to  my  wife, 
who  is  hardly  equal  to  discussing  the  subject  in  person  with  yo{i ;  and  it 
would  be  a  vindication  of  those  who  are  accused  of  having  taken  advantage 
of  a  time  of  distress  in  order  to  instil  false  doctrine  into  her  mind." 

"  I  will  write  at  once,  if  you  please,  though  with  a  mild  protest  against 
your  theory  of  religious  zeaL  I  should  have  seen  nothing  to  blame  in  the 
nuns  if  they  had  tried  to  convert  her,  though  I  should  have  been  very  sony* 
if  they  had  succeeded." 

Mr.  Feversham  sat  down  at  the  writing-table  as  he  spoke,  and  in  ^ 
minute  handed  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Langley :  -— 
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"My  dear  Sir,— 
"I  have  had  constant  communioation  with  Miss  Langley  on  leligioiis 
subjects  during  seyeral  weeks,  and  I  am  perfectly  able  and  willing  to  certify 
that  she  has  at  no  time  been  instructed  in  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Aoman  Catholic  &ith,  and  that  she  has  no  predilection  for  them. 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

**  James  Fetxbsham." 

A  little  further  conversation  ensued  between  the  two  gentlemen.  Mr. 
Feversham  was  very  much  in  the  dark  about  Lucia's  history,  and  Mr.  Lang- 
ley  now  consented  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  it,  of  the  degree  and  the  oolor 
which  appeared  to  him  desirable.  The  good  clergyman  went  away  with  hia 
heart  rather  warmer  towards  the  daughter  than  towards  the  father,  and 
with  a  strong  inclinaiion  to  reproach  himself  on  this  account 

Mr.'  Langlcj's  xiext  step  was  to  communicate  with  the  Bonmn  Catholic 
dignitary  who  had  more  than  once  pressed  for  access  to  Lucia,  in  fulfilment 
of  a  promise  which  will  be  remembered,  but  who  had  always  been  put  od 
by  assurances  that  she  was  not  well  enough  to  receive  him. 

•*  My  daughter  has  now  recovered  her  health/'  said  Mr.  Langley,  "an4 
I  am  extremely  anxious  that  you  should  see  her.  Her  state  of  feeling  on 
religious  subjects  gives  me  great  pain,  and  I  shall  be  very  thankful  indeed 
if  you  can  make  her  a  devout  Boman  Catholic.  Anything  is  better  than 
indifference  or  scepticism.  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  her,  urging  her  to 
grant  you  a  patient  hearing,  and  I  shall  feel  exceedingly  obliged  if  you 
will  write  to  me  after  your  first  interview,  and  tell  me  quite  honestly  and 
plainly  in  what  state  of  mind  you  find  her.  I  should  also  like  to  know 
whether  you  do  not  think  that  some  blame  attaches  to  the  Superior  of  the 
convent  in  which  she  resided,  for  the  ignorance  of  the  elements  of  Christian 
doctrine  in  which  she  has  been  sufiered  to  remain." 

Armed  with  this  '*  urgent  letter,"  the  effect  of  which  Mr.  Langley  had 
Texy  exactly  calculated,  the  priest  presented  himself  before  Lucia.  She 
read  his  credential,  and  was  instantly  in  an  attitude  of  hostility.  She  did 
not  admit  a  moment's  doubt  that  he  was  an  emissary  of  Mr.  Langle/s, 
and  that  ho  came  for  a  bad  purpose. 

**  I  am  not  a  Boman  Catholic,"  said  she,  with  her  usual  impetuosity, 
''and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  made  one." 

The  priest  was  a  sensible  man  and  a  gentleman.  He  spoke  to  her  kindly 
and  courteously.  He  did  not  instantly  abandon  his  attempt,  but  beyond 
a  certain  point  he  could  not  urge  it  The  few  questions  which  he  asked 
her  were  answered  abruptly  and  unsatisfactorily,  or  else  received  in  total 
silence.  The  view  which  she  took  of  him  from  the  moment  in  which  he 
put  Mr.  Langley's  letter  into  her  hand  prevented  her  from  even  trying  to 
be  polite  to  him.  Jane  Derwent,  who  was  present,  and  who  was  pained 
by  her  manner,  more  than  once  interposed.     The  priest  withdrew  at  last. 
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baffled,  distresaed,  and  a  little  indigDant;  and  as  Boon  as  he  reached  home 
he  despatched  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Langlej,  in  compliance  with  that 
gentleman's  request:  — 

•*My  dear  Sir,— 

**I  fear  that  yonr  daughter  has,  at  present,  an  invincible  prejudice 
against  the  Catholic  faith.  She  assured  me  that  she  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Church,  and  that  she  was  not  willing  to  be  instructed  in  its  doctrines. 
She  appeared  to  me  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  belief 
I  do  not  think  that  any  blame  can  be  fairly  attached  to  the  Lady  Superior 
for  leaving  her  in  this  state  of  ignorance.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  poor 
girl's  mind  haa  been  saturated  with  the  poison  of  modem  infidelity,  and 
that  for  the  present  she  opposes  herself  resolutely  to  a  better  teaching. 
The  unhappy  man  who  led  her  astray  is  doubtless  chargeable  with  this 
as  with  other  guilt  It  is  very  gtievous  to  me  to  see  a  young  mind  thus 
injured ;  but  there  is  comfort  in  remembering  that  it  is  so  young  a  mind, 
and  that  it  has  not  rejected  Truth,  because  Truth  has  not  yet  been  presented 
to  it  If  you  can  be  induced  to  trust  this  poor  child  to  mc,  I  will  veiy 
thankfully  accept  the  charge." 

Certain  sentences,  expressive  of  genuine  feeling  and  hope,  here  followed. 
Mr.  Langley  was  quite  satisfied  with  his  two  documents.  Lucia's  marriage 
was  of  course  void  if  she  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  evidence  on  that 
point  seemed  now  abundant  and  complete.  He  was  moving  slowly  but  surely 
towards  his  end.  The  absence  of  letters  from  Marco  was  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  him.  To  be  sure,  the  manner  in  w,hich  Marco  was  engaged  was  not 
particularly  favorable  to  correspondence,  aud  the  state  of  the  country  in 
which  he  was  travelling  rendered  postal  arrangements  a  little  uncertain. 
It  is  said  that  the  younger  son  of  his  great  chief  —  a  boy  at  school  — 
excused  himself  during  this  very  Sicilian  campaign  for  not  knowing  exactly 
where  his  father  was  at  a  given  time,  by  saying,  quietly,  "  Papa  is  very 
busy  just  now,  and  has  not  had  time  to  write."  And  the  same  excuse 
might  assuredly  be  made  for  Marco.  But  the  result— so  Mr.  Langley 
hoped,  and  so  the  Derwents  believed — was  that  Lucia's  faith  in  him  was 
slowly  giving  way ;  and  the  time  approached  at  which  it  might  be  con- 
fidently expected  that  one  sharp  blow  would  shiver  to  pieces  an  edifice  the 
foundations  of  which  had  been  so  thoroughly  undermined.  In  ahorti  lb 
Langley  felt  convinced  that  the  end  was  now  drawing  very  near. 

And  00  it  wiA 

id 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

THB   BND   APPBOAOHINO. 

Mb.  Lanqlbt  was  a  light  sleeper  and  an  early  riser.  He  was  not  more 
indulgent  to  himself  than  to  others,  and  he  had  no  soft  tendencies  to  reverie, 
no  pleasant  dalliances  with  departing  slumber  to  chain  him  to  his  pillow 
when  once  his  eyes  were  open.  He  generally  went  to  bed  with  some  definite 
purpose  in  his  mind  which  awoke  with  him,  and  stung  and  harassed  him 
till  it  was  accomplished.  So  it  happened  that  he  rose  veiy  early  one  warm 
morning  in  August,  and  walked  down  to  Fareham  Street  before  breakfast, 
intending  to  see  Jane  Derwent  alone,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  still 
at  their  toilettes.  He  wanted  to  tell  her  that  he  thought  the  time  was  now 
come  for  breaking  to  Lucia  ^le  fact  that  she  was  not  really  a  wife.  The 
toils  were  close  around  her ;  escape  was  impossible.  She  had  herself  fur- 
nished evidence,  unconsciously  but  unanswerably,  of  the  invalidity  of  her 
marriage.  Nothing  but  her  submission  was  now  wanted,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  this  could  long  be  withheld.  If  he  had  seen  her  lately  he  might 
perhaps  have  doubted,  for  he  was  a  keener  interpreter  of  soul-secrets  than 
any  of  the  Derwents.  Yet  even  he  would  perhaps  have  been  deceived,  for 
if  there  was  any  one  thing  on  earth  which  seemed  to  him  quite  impossible, 
it  was  unconquerable  and  unquestioning  faith  in  a  fellow-creature. 

If  he  had  seen  her  lately  he  might  have  doubted  on  another  point,  a 
failure  on  which  would  baffle  him  as  effectually  as  any  resistance  of  hers; 
he  might  have  doubted  whether  his  victory  would  be  achieved  over  a  living, 
reasoning  woman.  From  two  sides  poor  Lucia's  doom  was  approachmg; 
the  question  was,  not  whether  either  foe  would  reach  and  grasp  her,  but 
which  would  outstrip  the  other.  Her  wasting  form,  her  burning  eyes,  her 
trembling  hands — her  short,  quick  breath,  which  pained  the  watchful  ear, 
and  seemed  to  labor  till  from  time  to  time  it  relieved  itself  by  a  long,  low, 
dragging  sigh,  and  then  panted  again  —  all  these  were  signs  which  it  was 
^hardly  possible  to  mistake.  The  Derwents  were  a  family  of  strong  health 
and  small  anxiety,  but  even  they  were  beginning  to  be  uneasy,  and  had 
already  taken  a  medical  opinion.  But  it  was  pronounced  that  theie  was 
no  disease,  only  a  little  want  of  strength,  and  she  was  ordered  air,  and 
exercise,  and  nourishing  diet  And  these  were  provided,  but  still  the  evil 
grew.  Do  not  be  sorry  for  her.  If  freedom  can  come  in  no  other  way,  let 
it  come  thusl     Thus,  at  least,  it  is  sure. 

A  sudden  heavy  shower  surprised  Mr.  Langley  on  his  early  walk.  The 
morning  was  so  brilliant  that  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  to  take  precautions 
against  rain,  and  he  had  neither  cloak  nor  umbrella.  He  was  very  wet 
when  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Derwent's  door.  He  was,  as  has  been  said,  habitu- 
ally anxious  and  timid  about  his  health,  and  the  circumstance  annoyed  him 
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extremely.  He  detennined  to  go  at  once  into  the  kitchen,  and  to  get  his 
clothes  thoroughly  dried  before  he  inquired  for  Jane. 

He  was,  however,  unexpectedly  detained.  Just  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  knocker,  a  quick,  measured  tread  behind  him  attracted  his  attention, 
and  as  he  turned  his  head  he  saw  the  postman.  So  Mr.  Langley  took  the 
letters  from  the  man's  hand,  and  involuntarily  glanced  at  them  before  be 
knocked  at  the  door.  His  eye  was  instantly  caught  by  a  largo  packet 
addressed  to  Miss  Derwent,  and  bearing  the  G post-marL  He  sus- 
pected mischief  at  once,  and  having  had  previous  reason  to  distrust  Jane's 
judgment,  he  resolved  to  forestall  any  possible  error  now.  Standing  close 
against  the  door  so  that  no  person  could  see  him  from  any  window  of  the 
house,  he  broke  the  seal  of  the  packet  and  examined  its  contents.     It  con* 

tained  four  foreign  letters,  directed  to  Mrs.  Bennett  at  the  G Convent, 

bearing  different  postmarks,  and  various  records  of  delay  and  missending 
on  their  covera  The  last  was  of  recent  date.  He  had  them  still  in  his 
hands  when  the  door  was  suddenly  opened  by  poor  Lucia  herself,  and  he 
stood  face  to  face  with  her  for  the  first  time  for  many  weeks.  She  had 
been  as  usual  watching  for  the  postman's  knock,  and  when  she  heard  it  at 
the  next  door,  and  listened  in  vain  for  it  at  her  own,  she  ran  down  in  fever- 
ish impatience  to  ascertain  the  reason. 

Mr.  Langley  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind  for  a  moment  Lucia 
showed  much  less  self-command.  She  started,  trembled,  and  changed  color. 
Without  hesitation  Mr.  Langley  put  the  other  letters  into  her  passive  hand, 
and  saying,  in  a  tone  of  assumed  indifference,  "Ahl  Maude  —  how  yon 
surprised  me  —  I  thought  it  was  the  maid.  I  am  so  wet  that  I  must  go  to 
the  kitchen  to  dry  myself,"  passed  on  with  his  prize,  and  left  her  to  examine 
the  comparatively  valueless  collection  which  he  had  given  into  her  keeping. 

He  breathed  hard  when  he  got  into  the  kitchen,  like  a  man  who  has 
escaped  a  great  danger.  There  was  only  one  maid  in  the  room,  and  she, 
profuse  in  abashed  civilities,  having  welcomed  him  and  made  way  for  him 
to  the  fire,  ran  off  to  fetch  a  pair  of  Mr.  Dcrwent's  slippers,  that  he  might 
get  rid  without  delay  of  his  own  wet  boots. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Langley  found  himself  alone  he  hastily  ascertained  that 
the  four  letters  were  safe,  and  was  then  about  to  thrust  them  into  his  pocket 
when  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  little  slip  of  paper,  torn  from  one  of  them  in 
opening  the  packet,  and  adhering  to  the  outer  envelope.  Part  of  a  sentence 
was  plainly  legible  upon  it,  and  the  words  were  these — "Our  victory  over 
Mr.  Langley  is  complete.*'  He  was  startled,  and  with  a  rapid  rush  of 
thought,  such  as  is  sometimes  supposed  to  bring  the  history  of  a  life  before 
a  drowning  man  in  a  moment  of  time,  he  reviewed  the  circumstances  of  his 
position.  The  proof  against  Lucia's  marriage  was  satisfactory ;  no  danger 
could  come  from  that  quarter.  Was  it  her  identity  which  Marco  hoped  t9 
disprove?  But  how  could  he  do  it?  Lilia  was  dead.  Mr.  Langley  was 
able  to  show  that  Lucia,  or  Maude,  h»d,  during  childhood,  known  nothing 
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of  her  own  parentage,  and  had  believed  herself  to  be,  as  he  asserted  her 
to  be,  his  daughter,  up  to  the  time  at  which  Marco  imposed  his  own  stoiy 
upon  her.  Was  it  likely  that  Marco's  evidence  would  be  accepted  in  a  case 
in  which  his  own  personal  interests  were  so  deeply  involved  ?  The  whole 
fortune,  which,  if  Lilia  had  lived,  would  have  been  divided  between  the 
two  sisters,  was  now  Lucia's,  and  would,  of  course,  be  Marco's  if  he  could 
succeed  in  proving  that  Lucia  was  the  elder  sister.  Questions  of  identity 
are  proverbially  difficult,  but  in  this  particular  case  it  was  not  only  word 
against  word — though  Mr.  Langley  believed  that  in  any  English  court  his 
word  would,  under  the  circumstances,  outweigh  Marco's.  He  was  certain 
that  Lucia  would  break  down  under  any  examination  skilfully  directed  to 
the  point  of  proving  the  influence  which  Marco  had  exercised  over  her  mind. 
And  he  had  provided  himself  with  further  evidence  in  the  shape  of  an  old 
woman  who  had  nursed  the  two  children,  and  who  had  afterwards  been 
employed  by  him  to  ascertain  the  place  of  their  retreat  at  Montevideo,  and 
to  convey  some  of  those  letters  and  messages  which  had  so  deeply  stirred 
the  wrath  of  Madame  Eossetti.  She  would  swear  anything  that  he  told 
her  to  swear.  If  it  came  to  a  trial,  the  course  of  the  evidence  would  deter- 
mine the  precise  substance  of  the  statement  which  he  would  require  her 
to  attest  upon  oath.  He  was  therefore  safe.  What  could  this  "coiwpfe^ 
victory'*  be?  Curiosity  fairly  mastered  prudence,  and  Mr.  Langley  opened 
the  letter. 

**  My  dear  sir,  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  wet,"  said  a  voice  close  at  his 
elbow.  It  was  Mr.  Derwent,  slippers  in  hand,  coming  to  do  the  honors  of 
his  kitchen  to  his  unexpected  guest.  This  time  Mr.  Langley's  presence 
of  mind  entirely  forsook  him  for  a  moment,  and  with  a  start  and  a  flush, 
hardly  knowing  what  he  did,  he  dropped  the  whole  packet  of  letters  into 
the  fire. 

"Ah!"  cried  Mr.  Derwent,  "can't  we  save  them?"  But  the  other 
checked  him  as  he  was  taking  the  tongs  in  order  to  extricate  the  papers 
from  the  flames,  and  said,  having  now  quite  recovered  his  composure,  "No, 
no !  It  was  n't  an  accident  I  had  finished  reading  my  letters,  and  was 
glad  to  bum  them.  I  get  such  an  accumulation."  It  was  with  difficulty 
—  with  conspicuous  effi)rt — with  often-recurring  absence  of  mind — that 
Mr.  Langley  took  part  in  all  the  little  civilities  which  ensued  about  his 
walk,  his  wetting,  and  his  breakfast.  He  was  indescribably  provoked  with 
himself.  Why  had  he  thrown  the  packet  into  the  fire?  It  would  have 
been  just  as  easy  to  put  it  into  his  pocket  He  could  not  forgive  himself. 
When  he  was  interrupted  he  had  barely  read  the  first  sentence  of  the  letter, 
which  did  not  interest  him,  as  it  consisted  only  of  words  of  the  tenderest 
affection.  He  did  not  regret  having  burned  them.  Yet  it  was  like  a  murder 
to  have  done  so.  There  they  were,  those  warm,  sweet  messages  from  the 
heart — silent,  fruitless,  dead  before  his  eyes— while  the  heart  which  thej 
iliould  have  reached  and  blessed  was  fainting  for  want  of  them !    It  was  ai 
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though  he  had  strack  away  a  oup  of  wine  from  the  lips  of  the  dying.  But 
he  never  thought  of  thai  Lucia  might  sob  and  moan  up-stairs,  clasping 
her  cold  hands  upon  her  burning  face,  as  she  said  over  and  over  again  to 
herself,  "No  news  I  no  news!  I  am  never  to  hear  of  him  morel  Dead, 
without  a  word  I  Lost  forever  I "  That  was  nothing  to  him.  But  it  was 
much  to  him  that  he  had,  by  his  own  want  of  self-control,  destroyed  the  key 
to  that  mysterious  sentence.  It  haunted,  it  harassed,  it  tortured  him.  He 
was  obliged  to  make  a  great  effort,  and  to  put  to  silence  by  one  strong  decree 
of  his  will  all  those  conjectures  and  suggestions  which  could  only  torment 
him  uselessly,  and  which  could  have  no  practical  result.  But  the  secret 
issning  of  strong  decrees  of  one's  will  is  not  favorable  to  general  pleasant- 
ness in  society,  and  the  Derwents  had  never  liked  him  so  little  as  during 
that  breakfast.  He  was  cold,  cynical,  unreal.  As  Jane  said  afterwards, 
**  He  seemed  to  look  at  you  without  seeing  you,  and  to  answer  you  without 
having  heard  what  you  said*  I  can't  think  what  was  the  matter  with 
him." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  her  father,  **  I  prefer  his  manner  on  this  occasion 
to  his  usual  manner,  when  he  seems  to  me  to  see  you  without  looking  at 
you.  I  like  a  man  to  be  a  little  absent  in  society.  It  always  puts  me  at 
my  ease." 

**  Does  it?  "  said  Emma,  surprised.     "It  always  makes  me  shy." 

"That  is  because  your  shyness  proceeds  from  a  desire  to  obtain  attention, 
not  from  a  desire  to  escape  it,"  answered  Mr.  Derwent,  "  Now  I  am  really 
modest.  If  a  man  has  all  his  wits  about  him,  I  very  seldom  consider  my- 
self a  match  for  him,  but  if  he  is  a  little  absent,  he  becomes  my  helpless 
prey.  But,  Jane,  what  makes  you  so  absent  ?  Did  Mr.  Langley  communi- 
cate anything  very  important  to  you  in  his  private  interview  afcr  break- 
fast?" 

"  No,"  said  Jane,  with  a  sigh.  "  He  only  said  what  wc  have  all  been 
thinking,  that  it  is  useless  to  leave  his  daughter  any  longer  in  the  dark 
about  her  real  position." 

"  He  ought  to  tell  for  himself,"  said  Mr.  Derwent»  sharply. 

"  It  is  really  a  kind  feeling  which  withholds  him  from  doing  so.  The 
blow  would  be  more  painful  to  her,  coming  from  him ;  and  she  is  so  per* 
soaded  that  he  is  Marco's  enemy,  that  she  would  hardly  believe  him.  No, 
I  feel  that  it  must  be  done,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  feel  also  that  I  must 
do  it" 

Chance  favored  the  execution  of  Jane's  purpose  that  very  evening.  She 
and  Lucia  went  together  to  walk  in  the  park.  They  had  been  in  the  habi^> 
of  taking  evening  walks  since  the  doctor  ordered  exercise  for  Lucia.  They 
were  strolling  quietly  along,  conversing  languidly  at  intervals,  when  they 
suddenly  met  Oobnel  Seyton,  walking  between  his  wife  and  a  very  pretty 
g^rl,  whose  strong  likeness  to  Mrs.  Seyton  announced  her  for  a  younger 
sister.     Little  May,  who  was  with  them,  ran  joyfully  up  to  her  friend 
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ICande,  who,  brightening  into  such  a  smile  as  had  not  been  seen  on  her  fiuM 
for  a  long  time,  welcomed  her  with  open  arms.  Mrs.  Sejton  was  stepping 
forward  also,  but  her  husband  kept  her  arm  tightly  drawn  through  his  own, 
and  walked  quickly  past,  saying,  with  a  slight  bow,  '*  How  do  you  do,  Miss 
Derwent  ?  Ah !  how  do  you  do ?  "  (to  Lucia).  ••  Did  not  know  you  were 
in  town.     CJome,  May,  we  shall  be  late." 

The  child  had  to  run  in  order  to  overtake  him. 

**  Oh,  Francis  I "  cried  his  wife,  **  how  unkind  I  I  did  so  want  to  speak 
to  her!" 

''My  love,  I  am  very  sorry,  bat  I  had  no  choice.  It  is  an  awkward 
gtory-*a  very  awkward  story.  We  know  hardly  anything  about  it,  really ; 
but  I  must  say  what  we  do  know  is  quite  enough  to  make  me  wish  to  drop 
the  acquaintance  for  you,  and  not  to  make  it  for  Ellen.  I  could  not  have 
answered  it  to  your  mother  if  I  had  allowed  Ellen  to  be  introduced  to  her." 

*«  How  handsome  she  is  I "  said  Ellen,  in  rather  an  awe-struck  voice, 
knowing  that  there  was  some  mystery  about  her  into  which  it  was  better 
not  to  inquire. 

'*  How  ill  she  looks  1"  said  kind  May  Seyton,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

**  Mamma,  dear,  when  may  I  go  and  see  her?"  asked  Little  May.  "Maj 
1  go  to-morrow  morning  ?     Will  you  take  me  ?  " 

**  Papa  says  I  must  n't,"  answered  the  wise  mamma,  in  that  submisdve 
victim-tone  which  is  natural  to  spoilt  children  on  the  few  and  rare  occadonfl 
on  which  they  are  opposed  by  their  spoilers.  Colonel  Seyton  felt  that  he 
was  in  disgrace,  and  devoted  the  whole  evening  to  making  his  peace,  but  for 
once  he  kept  to  his  determination. 

Lucia  was  struck  with  the  coldness  and  huny  of  her  friends.  <'  They 
did  not  even  stop  to  say  they  would  call,  or  to  tell  us  their  address  I "  cried 
she.     "  Was  it  not  very  strange  ?  " 

**  I  think,"  said  Jane,  "  they  seemed  to  wish  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
us." 

**  But  why  should  that  be  ?     They  seemed  to  be  really  fond  of  us ! " 

"Don't  you  think  yourself  that  it  looked  like  an  intentional  avoidance?" 

"  But  you  know  it  catdd  not  be  intentional/'  said  poor  Lucia.  Jane  was 
silent. 

During  the  walk,  and  after  returning  home,  Lucia  more  than  once  le- 
vertcd  to  the  subject,  and  Jane  encountered  her  in  the  same  manner.  At 
last  came  the  natural  inevitable  question, «-  **  But  do  you  know  any  reason 
why  they  should  not  wish  to  be  friendly  with  us?  "  And  then  Jane  told 
her. 

Jane  Derwent  was  in  some  respects  rather  a  hard  woman.  Moral  oow- 
ardice  was  perhaps  the  sin  which  of  all  others  she  thought  the  most  mis- 
chievous, and  which  she  was  the  most  desirous  to  escape.  If  she  had  made 
up  her  piind  that  a  thing  must  be  done  sooner  or  later,  she  wished  to  do  it 
at  once  and  get  it  over.    And  she  was  quite  in  the  habit  of  making  up  her 
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miiid  thai  disagreeable  things  must  be  done.  Bat  she  was  really  kiud- 
Iiearted,  and  her  sympathy  with  Lucia  was  deep  and  strong.  She  did  not 
say  a  word  more  than  she  thought  that  she  was  obliged  to  say,  and  she  said 
it  as  gently  as  possible. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  make  Lucia  understand.  She  was  puzzled,  sur- 
prised, indignant ;  but  at  first  it  did  not  seem  to  make  her  unhappy.  She 
scarcely  perceived  what  was  meant  by  the  cloud  that  was  upon  her.  In 
fvct,  the  cloud  without  was  so  much  less  than  the  darkness  within,  that  it 
hardly  affected  her.  Gradually,  however,  the  real  import  of  what  was  said 
became  clear  to  her,  and  she  received  this  new  wound  and  covered  it  like 
the  others.  It  did  not,  however,  in  the  slightest  degree  produce  the  effect 
which  had  been  anticipated.  She  showed  not  one  single  symptom  of  sub- 
mission. She  could  not  comprehend  how'  any  sort  of  submission  should  be 
proposed  to  her.  If  the  law  did  not  call  her  a  wife,  this  was  merely  the 
result  of  a  mistake.  But  she  could  not  say  that  the  mistake  should  be  stt 
right  when  Marco  returned,  for  in  her  heart  she  believed  that  he  was  dead, 
and  this  was  the  real  agony.  She  was  a  widow  for  the  rest  of  her  life ;  she 
hoped  it  was  but  for  a  little  while ;  what  did  it  matter  to  her  what  others 
thought  of  her?  Nevertheless  the  wound  did  bleed  inwardly,  for  pride  and 
modesty  lie  very  deep  in  a  true  woman's  nature,  and  when  they  are  touched, 
she  suffers  whether  she  owns  ib  or  not. 

"If  Mrs.  Feversham  calls,"  said  Lucia,  —  the  clergyman  had  talked  of 
bringing  his  wife,  —  •*  remember  that  I  do  not  wish  to  see  her.*' 

**  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Jane ;  **  I  thought  you  wished " 

Lucia  stood  up  trembling  in  limbs  and  voice,  **  1  want  you  all  to  under- 
stand," said  she,  "  that  I  am  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  anything  that 
Marco  has  done,  but  that  if  there  are  any  people  in  the  world  who  do  not 
wish  to  know  me  because  I  belong  to  Marco,  I  do  not  wish  to  know  them." 
And  then  she  burst  into  tears. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  mentioned  his  name  for  several  weeks, 
and  from  the  way  in  which  she  mentioned  it  the  Derwents  understood  how 
entirely  they  had  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  her  faith  in  him  had 
failed ;  or,  as  they  would  have  expressed  it,  that  she  was  beginning  to  open 
her  eyes.  There  was  something  infectious  in  her  absolute  confidence,  and 
when  she  left  the  room,  father  and  daughters  all  felt  for  the  moment  as  if 
they  had  been  wronging  him. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Derwent,  as  he  looked  at  his  newspaper,  "  these  fellows 
have  been  doing  their  work  pretty  thoroughly  in  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  if 
Bossetti  is  really  half  what  that  poor  girl  thinks  him,  he  will  come  back  to 
tpeak  for  himself." 

**  He  may  be  killed  I "  said  Emma. 

«<  He  may  come  back  too  late  I  **  said  Jane. 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 

THB   END. 

It  was  ezaotly  thiee  weeks  since  the  memorable  morning  on  whicli  Mr. 
Langley  burned  the  letters.  Two  or  three  days  after  that  event  he  received 
a  note  from  Jane  which  gave  a  very  sad  description  of  Lucia's  state,  both 
in  body  and  mind.  He  replied  by  desiring  that  she  might  have  medical 
attendance/ and  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  soothe  and  to 
cheer  her.  "  Depend  upon  it/'  wrote  he,  **  the  worst  is  now  over.  She 
knows  the  truth.  A  little  time  must  be  allowed  her  to  familiarize  herself 
with  it  And  then  she  will  begin'  to  recover.  And  her  heart  will  naturally 
warm  towards  those  who  are  willing  to  receive  and  to  love  her  without  any 
reference  to  the  unhappy  position  in  which  her  own  rashness  has  placed  her. 
It  is  well  that  she  should  know  that  there  are  such  persons.  My  partner, 
Mr.  Dennis,  and  his  sister,  two  thoroughly  kind  people,  of  refinement  and 
education,  are  well  acquainted  with  Maude's  history,  and  feel  for  her 
nothing  but  sympathy  and  compassion.  They  are  anxious  to  be  allowed 
to  take  her  with  them  on  a  little  tour  which  they  propose  making  in 
Germany  this  autumn.  I  think  the  change  of  scene  and  of  companion- 
ship  likely  to  be  most  beneficial  to  her.  I  enclose  a  letter  for  her  from  Miss 
Dennis,  which  speaks  for  itself,  and  which  will,  I  think,  touch  and  please 
her.  I  am  very  sanguine  about  this  little  scheme.  And  I  feel  confident 
that  the  worst  is  over  for  my  poor  girl,  and  that  from  this  time  forward  phe 
will  begin  to  rally." 

The  theory  was  a  very  good  one,  but  the  facts  were  not  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  it,  and  it  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  it  was  undoubtedly  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  facts. 

Since  this  letter  Mr.  Langley  had  had  no  communication  with  the  Der- 
went&  He  had  been  obliged  to  leave  London  for  a  few  days  on  business. 
The  firm  was  not  quite  in  a  satisfactoiy  state.  Two  or  tliree  untoward 
events  had  lately  occurred,  and  Mr.  Langley  was  by  no  means  easy  in  his 
mind.  For  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
his  not  tiding  over  the  time  which  must  pass  before  Lucia's  coming  of  age 
would  enable  him  to  touch  the  principal  of  her  fortune.  Sleepless  nights, 
hard  calculations,  rapid  journeys,  and  anxious  thoughts  had  tried  him  a 
good  deal ;  and  more  than  once  a  certain  sharp  pain  in  the  chest,  the  very 
existence  of  which  he  would  fain  have  ignored,  startled  him,  drawing  the 
color  out  of  his  lips  and  the  light  out  of  his  eyes,  and  warning  him  that 
the  unpleasant  task  of  asking  a  doctor  "What  it  meant?  "  could  not  be 
very  much  longer  deferred.  He  and  Mr.  Dennis  came  at  last  to  a  tolerably 
satisfactory  agreement  about  their  money  difficulties.  They  had  the  power, 
as  trustees,  of  taking  a  good  many  large  sums  of  money  belonging  to  other 
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people  which  they  had  no  right  to  take,  and  they  determined  to  take  them. 
It  was  the  old  story.  It  was  all  to  be  replaced  when  Lucia  came  of  age. 
No  fraud  was  intended,  and  they  were  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  what 
they  had  done,  though  they  would  not  have  had  it  known  for  the  world. 

Affairs  were  in  this  state  when  Mr.  Langley  once  more  walked  down  to 
Fareham  Street,  to  see  for  himself  how  Lucia  was,  and  to  forward  this 
scheme  of  a  tour  with  the  Dennises,  from  which  he  hoped  so  much.  He 
had  resolved  to  consider  that  the  ice  was  broken  between  himself  and  Lucia 
by  their  chance  encounter  in  the  doorway  on  the  morning  on  whicb  he 
horned  the  letter&  He  would  no  longer  allow  her  to  seclude  herself  during 
his  visits ;  he  would  insist  upon  seeing  her ;  and,  following  out  the  theory 
about  her  which  he  had  projected  in  his  own  mind,  he  felt  little  doubt  that 
he  should  find  her  in  a  satisfactory  state  of  progress. 

He  had  no  occasion  to  insist,  for  when  he  entered  the  drawing-room,  — 
having  been  delayed  two  or  three  minutes  in  the  hall  by  the  servant,  who 
told  him  that  she  was  ordered  to  admit  no  visitors  till  she  had  ascertained 
that  the  ladies  were  disengaged,  —  he  found  Lucia  there. 

She  was  sitting  with  her  back  to  the  window,  so  that  in  the  dusky  light 
of  a  London  afternoon  he  could  not  tell  much  about  the  expression  of  her 
face.  She  did  not  rise  or  take  any  notice  of  him  when  he  entered,  but  this 
was  too  much  in  accordance  with  her  usual  ways  to  surprise  or  disturb  him. 
He  looked  at  her  curiously  and  a  little  anxiously.  She  was  certainly 
altered ;  these  weeks  had  done  their  work  upon  her.  She  was  paler  and 
thinner ;  she  looked  altogether  shrunken.  Her  head  was  bent  over  some 
work  which  lay  in  her  lap,  and  she  did  not  lift  it  He  fancied  that  the  rise 
and  fall  of  her  chest  was  a  little  too  quick  to  be  quite  natural ;  but  she  was 
probably  suppressing  agitation,  and  he  would  give  her  time  to  recover  her- 
self. Mr.  Derwent  and  Jane  were  in  the  room,  and  he  addressed  himself 
to  them.  They  received  him  with  a  little  restraint  and  embarrassment  of 
manner;  he  felt  that  they  were  uneasy  about  their  wayward  inmate, — 
doubtful  how  she  would  behave,  —  afraid  of  his  resenting  her  behavior. 
This  was  quite  what  might  be  expected,  and  his  first  thought  wap  to  set 
them  at  their  ease. 

"  I  have  been  out  of  town,"  said  he,  "  or  you  would  have  oeen  me  here 
before.  Your  note  made  me  a  little  anxious  about  Maude,"  glancing  com- 
posedly at  the  quiet  figure  in  the  window ;  **  but  I  am  glad  to  see  her  look- 
ing better  than  I  expected.  A  little  change  of  air  and  scene  will,  I  expect, 
work  wonders." 

To  his  surprise  neither  Mr.  Derwent  nor  Jane  made  him  any  answer  at 
alL  It  was  the  quiet  figure  in  the  window  that  answered  him.  And  nae 
said,  in  an  unsteady  voice,  keeping  her  eyes  still  fixed  upon  her  work  -^  * 

"  I  have  been  wishing  to  see  you,  father." 

She  had  never  called  him  << Neither"  before,  and  he  drew  the  iapi^^est 
angoij  from  the  word.    Her  manner,  her  voice,  her  look,  all  seemed  ^^mafQP 
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to  him,  and  unlike  hersel£  Some  great  change  had  evideutlj  taken  plaoe. 
Was  it  possible  that  Marco  was  really  as  false  as  he  wished  and  believed 
him  to  be,  and  that  she  know  it,  and  accepted  her  fate  ?  If  this  were  the 
case,  he  inwardly  vowed  that  nothing  shonld  be  wanting  to  induce  her  to 
accept  the  better  fate  which  he  was  preparing  for  her.  He  drew  his  chair 
Dearer  to  hers,  and  answered  her  veiy  gently,  — 

'*  That  is  good  news  for  me.  I  have  been  very  sorry  for  you,  though  yon 
have  thought  me  so  hard.  I  hope  we  are  going  to  understand  each  other 
better." 

«*  I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask  you,"  said  Luoia,  in  the  same  faint,  un- 
natural voice. 

"  I  am  ready  to  answer  them,"  he  replied,  wondering  what  was  coming. 
For  a  little  while  nothing  came.  It  seemed  to  be  very  difficult  to  frame 
these  questions. 

'*  I  want  to  hear  something  about  my  mother,"  said  Lucia,  at  last 

Mr.  Langley  was  fairly  taken  by  surprise,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  chang- 
ing countc  nance. 

**  Ah! "  said  ho,  *'  that  is  a  painful  subject." 

*'  Is  this  picture  like  her? ''  Ho  would  have  turned  away  if  he  could, 
but  the  open  miniature  was  laid  before  him  on  the  table,  Mr.  Derwent  and 
Jane  were  looking  at  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  must  not  falter.  But  it  was 
hard  for  him.  lie  had  once,  if  only  for  a  little  while,  been  in  love  with 
this  woman.  Uo  had  suffered  much  at  her  hands ;  he  had  inflicted  much 
suffering  upon  her.  The  remembrance  of  her  was  dark  and  bitter ;  there 
was  nothing  in  it  that  he  wished  to  dwell  upon  —  not  the  brief  allusion  — 
not,  assuredly,  the  long  awakening. 

It  was  a  beautiful  face  lying  before  him  now,  and  the  likeness  to  Lucia 
was  marvellous.  The  age  was  early  girlhood,  the  costume  that  of  a  bride ; 
she  had  been  painted  for  her  first  husband. 

**  She  was  older  than  this  when  I  first  knew  her,"  said  Mr.  Langley,  in 
rather  a  husky  voice,  as  he  stooped  over  the  portrait.  "  What  is  it  that 
you  wish  to  ask  about  her?"  added  he,  hurriedly. 

'*  I  heard  that  she  was  not  at  all  happy,"  answered  Lucia,  in  an  agitated 
voice.  *'  Perhaps  it  was  her  own  fault,  but  still  it  must  be  pain  to  you  to 
remember  it  Perhaps  you  are  sorry  for  it.  You  can  get  rid  of  all  the 
pain  and  the  sorrow  now.  You  can  make  us  so  very  happy,  if  you  wilL" 
She  clasped  her  hands. 

What  did  it  mean?  Was  she  speaking  of  herself  and  Marco?  There 
was  somethiug  about  her  so  strange,  so  unusual,  so  unreal,  that  Mr.  Lang- 
ley,  with  a  sudden  shudder,  thought  that  her  mind  might  be  unsettled 
He  turned  to  the  Dcrwents  with  a  look  of  inquiry  and  alarm.  They  en- 
countered him  with  the  same  absolute  silence.  * 

*'  I  want  to  love  you  if  you  will  let  me,"  continued  Lucia.  *'  I  kD0'<< 
that  I  ought    Oh,  (lo  let  me  i    We  care  ao  little  about  the  money,  we  in£ 
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lei  yoQ  keep  it  nearly  all;  we  only  want  to  make  friends— to  fofget  all 
that  has  happened." 

'*  She  is  ill,  is  she  not?"  asked  Mr.  Langley,  in  an  anxions  whisper. 

Still  the  same  silence  answered  him  from  all  but  Lucia,  who  went  on 
with  growing  earnestness:  **Yoa  don't  know — you  don't  understand  — 
and  I  am  afraid  of  telling  you,  lest  I  should  be  disappointed  forever.  Oh, 
go  away  and  leave  me  alone  with  him,  you  two  kind  friends,  and  then  I  will 
tell  him  eveiything  I  " 

Mr.  Derwent  and  Jane  rose  to  comply  with  this  request  Mr.  Langley 
mado  an  attempt  to  detain  them.  "  Will  nobody  answer  me?"  cried  he, 
impatiently ;  "  what  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  " 

**  She  is  quite  well,"  said  Jane  Derwent,  slowly.     "  Look  at  her." 

He  did  look  at  her.  Tears  were  breaking  from  her  eyes,  and  she  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands.  "  It  seems  so  hard  that  he  should  be  my  father  and 
not  care  for  me,"  sobbed  she. 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  room  was  burst  open  and  a  new  comer 
appeared,  rushing  in  as  if  he  had  an  enemy  at  his  heels.  He  was  a  stranger 
to  Mr.  Langley,  but  well  known  to  the  other  occupants  of  the  room,  though 
somewhat  changed  since  they  saw  him  in  the  early  spring  of  the  year.  It 
was  Giuseppe,  taller,  browner,  thinner,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  a 
manly  look  upon  his  young  face,  now  sparkling  all  over  with  joy  and 
eagerness. 

«*  He  is  come  I     He  is  here  I  "  shouted  Giuseppe.     "  Where  is  Lucia  ?  ' 

**  Up-stairs  watching,"  cried  Jane  Derwent.  **  Take  him  to  her.  Thank 
God!" 

The  girl  in  the  window  was  darting  forward,  but  she  checked  herself 
**  Oh,  my  darling  Lucia  I "  murmured  she,  •*  She  shall  meet  him  alone  — 
take  him  to  her ! " 

Past  the  open  door  the  figure  of  Marco  flashed  up-stairs,  and  another 
figare  staggered  down  to  meet  him,  dropping  into  his  arms  and  upon  his 
breast  with  a  faint  cry  of  such  exquisite  happiness,  that  to  hear  it  once 
from  lips  we  love  might  make  up  for  the  sufferings  of  a  lifetime. 

But  who,  then,  was  the  girl  in  the  window  ?  She  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  now,  with  the  light  full  on  her  face.  Shorter,  slighter,  fairer, 
younger  than  Lucia,  but  still  wonderfully  like  her.     It  was  Lilia. 

Mr.  Langley  did  not  need  the  explanations  which  followed  to  make  him 
understand  his  fate.  For  a  moment  the  thought  of  imposture  occurred  to 
him,  but  he  felt  that  it  was  hopeless.  The  truth  was  visible  before  him, 
and  the  truth  destroyed  him.  It  was  not  only  failure ;  it  was  not  only 
ruin ;  it  was  also  disgrace.  He  was  glad  to  slink  away  down-stairs,  scarcely 
noticed  in  the  tumult  of  delight  which  he  left  behind  him.  A  stranger 
who  was  standing  in  the  hall  opened  the  door  for  him. 

"  Are  you  going,  sir  ?  "  said  he,  speaking  mMi  a  strong  foreign  aocent 
"  Your  daughter  will  be  sony ;  she  hoped  —  " 
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"Who? *'  gasped  Mr  Langley,  hardly  ahle  to  articulate. 

"Ah,  true,  you  do  not  know  me.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  husband 
of  your  daughter.     We  were  married  six  months  ago." 

Already  some  vague  notion  had  arisen  in  Mr.  Langley's  mind  of  saving 
himself  by  the  help  of  Lilia's  fortune.  It  only  needed  the  announcement 
of  her  marriage  to  complete  his  despair.  He  passed  out  of  the  house  like 
a  man  in  a  dream,  and  wandered  aimlessly  into  the  middle  of  the  street, 
till  he  was  dragged  from  under  the  veiy  heads  of  the  horses  of  an  omnibus 
at  full  speed,  by  the  hand  of  the  stranger  who  had  given  him  such  unwel- 
come information. 

"  You  must  not  cross  the  street  so,  you  will  be  killed,"  said  the  Italian. 

"The  gentleman's  fainting,  sir,"  said  a  policeman,  who  stood  near. 
"Shall  I  call  a  cab?" 

A  cab  was  called,  and  Mr.  Langley  was  helped  in.  He  did  not  famt, 
but  the  familiar  pain  was  upon  him,  and  it  had  come  so  fiercely,  that  all 
other  fears  was  lost  in  the  immediate  fear  of  death.  He  ordered  the  coach- 
man to  drive  at  once  to  the  house  of  a  celebrated  physician. 

"  You  have  had  a  shock,"  said  the  doctor,  after  examining  and  question^ 
ing  him.  ' 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  patient. 

"  Take  care  you  don't  have  another,"  was  the  curt  rejoinder. 

Mr.  Langley  collected  all  his  force  to  inquire  the  nature  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  him,  and  the  doctor  taking  him  to  be  a  man  of  firmness 
and  sclf-control,  told  him  the  truth,  as  doctors  sometimes  will  when  it  would 
be  better  if  they  held  their  peace.  He  might  live  many  years,  but  he  must 
avoid  excitement,  surprise,  distress,  alarm,  or  fatigue.  Any  one  of  these 
might  kill  him ;  and  it  would  kill  him  in  a  moment. 

Under  the  curse  of  this  sentence  he  did  live  many  years  in  constant, 
hourly,  torturing  fear  of  death.  He  never  went  to  sleep  without  rousing 
himself  forcibly  two  or  three  times  lest  the  slumber  stealing  upon  him 
might  prove  a  lethargy  from  which  he  was  not  to  wake ;  he  never  awaked 
in  the  morning  without  a  spasm  and  a  start — without  a  kind  of  feverish 
satisfaction  that  he  had  at  least  begun  another  day.  If  he  felt  weary,  if 
his  appetite  failed,  if  his  head  ached  (and  it  ached  often),  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  It  is  coming."  And  sometimes  that  cruel  pain  came,  cleaving  his 
breast  asunder,  and  then  he  said  to  himself,  "It  is  heieP'  The  terror 
which  had  so  long  lurked  in  the  dark  places  of  his  soul  had  come  out  into 
the  daylight,  and  laid  fast  hold  upon  him.  It  was  sheer,  blank,  helpless 
terror,  and  the  thing  which  he  dreaded  was  ineidtable,  and  he  knew  that 
delay  was  not  escape.  In  this  way  he  lived  on  in  a  foreign  country,  with 
all  that  he  was  able  to  save  out  of  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  under  a 
feigned  name.  The  vengeance  was  complete.  Let  us  hope  that  there  was 
repentance  before  the  end. 

Marco  had  hoped,  but  he  had  not  been  sure,  that  lilia  still  lived.    The 
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persons  who  had  charge  of  her  when  Mr.  Langley  carried  Lucia  away  bad 
been  obliged  to  fly  and  hide  tbemselves  for  political  reasons.  Marco  bad 
obtaiDed  some  particulars  which  convinced  him  that  tbe  sick  girl,  whose 
deatb  was  hourly  expected  when  Mr.  Langley  saw  her,  bad  rallied  a  little, 
and  had  accompanied  them  in  their  flight  But  he  bad  not  dared  to  awaken 
Lucia's  hopes  by  telling  her  this.  He  knew  only  tbe  fact  that  a  man  who 
received  tbe  fugitives  in  tbe  mountain  village  where  they  took  refuge  after 
tbeir  first  day's  journey,  stated  positively  that  they  brought  with  them  a 
young  girl,  very  ill,  apparently  dying.  It  would  have  been  cruel  to  torture 
Lucia  witb  anxiety  by  giving  her  this  fragment  of  a  clue,  before  he  had 
obtained  tbe  means  of  following  it  out.  Soon  after  be  joined  the  patriot 
army  in  Sicily  tbe  way  opened  before  him.  The  young  soldier  v;bo  had 
married  Lilia  —  be  was  a  Lombard,  and  served  under  Medici — caught 
Marco's  name,  and  immediately  introduced  himself.  The  discovery  was  a 
triumph.  There  could  be  no  scruple  about  making  use  of  it,  as  Lilia  was 
safe  in  ber  husband's  care,  and  could  not  be  forced  into  poor  Lucia's  place. 
Marco  wrote  home  at  once ;  but,  as  we  know,  the  letter  was  burned  unread. 
Lilia  and  ber  husband,  escorted  by  Giuseppe,  who  was  now  a  gallant 
caccicUore  delle  Alpi,  wounded  at  CalataGmi,  started  for  England  the  mo- 
ment tbe  campaign  was  over.  Military  duty  detained  Marco  one  week 
later.  His  three  ambassadors,  however,  found  it  an  easy  task  to  convince 
the  Derwents.  No  one  could  see  tbe  sisters  together  and  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment which  was  the  elder  of  tbe  two.  Besides,  Lilia's  recollections  tallied 
witb  Lucia's,  and  their  joint  evidence  was  unanswerable.  Jane  Derwent 
bad  simply  to  accept  as  final  incontrovertible  truth  tbe  history  which  Lucia 
bad  presented  to  her  from  the  beginning,  and  which  she  had  been  alter- 
nately accepting  and  rejecting  ever  since.  Of  course  there  were  some  minor 
points  whicb  still  required  elucidation,  and  tbe  bouse,  as  Mr.  Derwent 
observed,  was  full  of  questions  and  answers  all  day  long.  Among  Mr. 
Langley's  offences  perhaps  there  was  not  one  wbicb  rankled  bo  deeply  in 
Jane's  mind,  wbicb  so  utterly  irritated  and  disgusted  ber,  as  tbe  skilful 
manner  in  whicb  be  bad  contrived  to  make  ber  believe  that  "  Maude"  was 
too  susceptible,  and  that  her  manners  were  wanting  in  womanly  dignily 
and  modesty.  Jane  could  have  forgiven  him  anything  more  easily  than  his 
sudden  fable  about  the  pianoforte-tuner.  It  bad  exactly  answered  its  pur- 
pose, but  it  seemed  to  Jane  that  she  bad  committed  a  small,  irreparable 
wrong  against  Lucia  by  taking  so  false  a  view  of  ber  for  so  many  weeks. 
Mr.  Langley  knew  well  that  nothing  would  make  a  woman  of  Jane's  age 
and  character  so  vigilant  and  so  distrustful  as  a  hint  of  this  kind ;  and  if 
he  had  been  likely  to  trouble  bimself  by  any  question  as  to  its  trutb  or 
falsehood,  be  would  have  quieted  bis  conscience  in  a  moment  by  a  theoiy 
which  be  shared  in  common  with  men  of  better  principles  than  bimself,  — 
namely,  that ''  all  girls  were  ready  for  mischief  if  tbey  had  the  opportunity." 
Tbe  particular  example  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  sight  of  a  vul^, 
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flashy,  impudent-looking  fellow  standing  on  the  platform;  and  it  was 
needed  in  order  to  accoant  for  Lucia's  violent  agitation,  which  was  in 
reality  attributable  to  a  very  different  cause.  A  letter  which  she  had 
written  to  Marco  had  been  discovered  and  intercepted  that  very  morning, 
and  the  poor  girl,  not  yet  familiar  with  her  lover's  determination  and  skill, 
nor  with  the  powers  of  the  ubiquitous  Giuseppe,  believed  that  she  was  being 
carried  into  hopeless  obscurity,  and  that  she  could  be  neither  traced  nor 
rescued. 

Lilia,  who  was  very  soft-hearted,  sentimental,  and  credulous  (a  good  little 
woman  too),  could  not  bear  to  be  persuaded  that  her  father's  heart  was  not 
to  be  reached,  and  she  easily  obtained  permission  to  try  her  sanguine 
experiment  upon  him,  though  no  one  except  herself  had  a  hope  that  it 
could  succeed.  Whether  the  oflfer  which  she  made  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, to  give  up  her  own  fortune  and  Lucia's,  would  have  been  indorsed 
by  the  two  husbands  we  will  not  presume  to  decide ;  and  we  leave  in  the 
like  obscurity  the  question  whether  a  repentance  so  purchased  would  have 
been  worth  its  price.  At  one  time  it  seemed  improbable  that  any  part  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  sisters  could  be  recovered,  after  the  house  of  Langley 
and  Dennis  had  broken  down.  But  matters  improved  in  the  end,  and  Jane 
was  able  to  avail  herself  without  scruple  of  Lucia's  generosity  (Lucia  called 
it  gratitude),  and  to  go,  full  of  joy,  energy,  and  aspiration  to  that  atelier 
in  Florence,  where  she  is  now  regularly  qualifying  herself  for  the  profession 
of  her  choice,  and  where  the  southern  air  has  so  softened  and  enervated 
Mr.  Dcrwent,  that  he  has  more  than  once  been  heard  to  accept  a  suggestion. 
Some  people,  however,  attribute  his  compliances  to  his  imperfect  knowledge 
of  Italian,  and  think  that  when  he  says  "  si "  he  believes  that  it  means 
"  if ; "  so  that  he  can  only  be  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  questioning  and 
conditional  acquiescence.  Emma,  we  must  not  forget  to  say,  was  happily 
married  before  her  father  and  sister  left  England. 

Happiness  is  a  strong  medicine,  and  Lucia's  one  week  of  joyful  expecta- 
tion  went  far  towards  repairing  the  injuries  which  her  months  of  suffering 
had  inflicted.  But  there  was  better  reparation  in  store.  Not  a  paleness 
had  flitted  across  her  cheek,  not  a  tear  had  fallen  from  her  eyes,  which 
Marco  did  not  count  and  register  as  a  debt  which  it  was  now  his  joyful 
business  to  pay.  To  one  who  has  been  through  the  furnace,  it  must  seem 
strange  to  be  guarded  lest  the  winds  of  heaven  should  visit  her  &oe  too 
roughly.    But  this  guardianship  is  Lucia's  life  now. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

«  To  HE,  Sir  Hilton !  —and  you  say  this  to 
me  I  *' 

''  To  70a,  Eleanor  Maristowe,  and  to  none 
other  in  the  world.  Why  are  you  astonished  ? 
Have  you  not  seen  this  long  while  that  I  love 
you?" 

**No,"  said  Eleanor,  "  I  never  dreamed  of 
it.    I  thought  that  you  loved  another. ^^ 

''  Then,  Eleanor,  on  my  life  you  have 
wronged  mel"  he  cried.  "Whom  did  you 
suppose  I  loved?  I  have  never  seen  any 
woman  but  you  whom  I  could  wish  to  make 
my  wife." 

The  young  girl  to  whom  Sir  Hilton  Trewa- 
vas  spoke  thus  earnestly  was  silent,  but  her 
fair  face  was  covered  with  blushes,  and  the 
little  hand  resting  in  his  tremblec)  visibly. 

^*  If  I  could  only  believe  yon,"  she  said,  at 
last,  in  a  low  voice ;  '*  if  I  could  only  think  it 
was  true." 

**Tell  me  why  you  doubt  me,  Eleanor?" 
cried  her  lover,  eagerly.  **Let  me  defend 
myself.    Of  what  do  you  accuse  me  ?  " 

**  I  thought  your  cousin,  Olive  —  " 

"  My  cousin  Olive  I "  he  interrupted,  fiercely. 
«*  What  of  her?" 

The  girl  drew  her  hand  from  his,  and  turned 
a^ay  her  face  proudly. 

"I  see,"  said  she,  "you  grow  angry  the 
moment  I  mention  her  name.  60  back  to 
your  cousin  Olive.  I  will  never  take  another 
girrs  lover  from  her." 

"  This  is  nonsense,  Eleanor !  I  am  not  her 
lover.    Has  she  dared  to  say  so?  " 

"  She  has  not  quite  said  so,"  was  the  reply; 
"  but  her  manner,  and  your  manner  —  " 

<<  My  manner  was  that  of  a  cousin,"  said  he, 
"  nothing  more.  Eleanor  —  dear  Eleanor, 
hear  me  I  Don't  leave  me ;  don't  wreck  my 
happiness  for  such  a  folly  as  this." 

Eleanor  Maristowe  was  stealing  away  from 
his  Llde  among  the  trees,  but  she  came  back 
at  tiJs  appeal,  and  he  seized  her  hand  again. 


"  Eleanor,**  he  exclaimed,  "  what  can  I  say 

—  what  can  I  do  to    convince  you  of  my 
truUi?" 

"And  have  you  never  loved  Olive  Var- 
coe?" 

"No,  never,"  he  replied.  "Eleanor,  do 
not  make  me  hate  the  poor  girl.  Hemember, 
she  is  dependent  on  my  bounty." 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Eleanor,  softly.  "I 
would  not  say  a  word  to  ii\jure  her ;  but  I 
assure  you  she  lias  always  implied  to  me  that 
you  loved  her ;  therefore  I  have  avoided  you 
as  much  as  I  possibly  could." 

"  And  for  this  you  have  treated  me  so  coldly, 
so  cruelly?  Eleanor,  you  owe  me  some 
amends.  Say  frankly  now  tliat  you  love  me, 
and  will  be  my  wife." 

"  If  Olive  — " 

"  Fling  Olive  to  the  winds  I  "  he  interrupted. 
"  Say  *  Yes,'  Eleanor.    I  want  that  one  word 

—  *Yes.'" 

"If  you  really  love  me,  I  say  it  —  Yes. 
But  if  Olive  has  any  place  in  your  heart  —  " 

"  If!  "  said  her  lover.  "  I  will  have  no  *  ifs.' 
You  are  mine  now." 

He  had  her  in  his  arms;  and  as  his  lips 
touched  hers,  Eleanor  forgot  her  jealousy,  anJ 
the  vision  of  Olive  Varcoe's  bright  flashing 
face  faded  away. 

"  John,  I  am  going  to  be  married,"  said  Sir 
Hilton  Trewavas  to  his  brother.  My  bachelor 
days  are  nearly  over.     Congratulate  me." 

"  I'll  wait  till  I  know  who  the  lady  is,'*  said 
John,  a  great,  easy,  good-natured  fellow, 
slightly  given  to  superstition  and  a  few  other 
weaknesses. 

"  Well,  guess  then  who  it  is,"  said  his 
brother. 

" Do  I  know  her,  Hilton?  " 

"SlighUy,  Ithink." 

"  My  dear  brother,"  said  John,  "  I  hope  it 
is  not  Olive  Varcoe  ?  " 

"  Olive  Varcoe  I  "  exclaimed  Sir  Hilton, 
impatiently.     "  Am  I  to  have  that  girl  always 
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thrast  into  my  ears  ?  Do  yon  think  me  a  fool, 
John,  that  I  should  marry  a  little  flirting  witch 
like  Olive  Varcoe  ?  —  a  consin,  too  1  *• 

'*  So  yon  own  she  J3  a  witch,*'  said  John. 
*<  And  you  know  she  is  a  flirt  Bad  signs,  Hil- 
ton —  Tery.** 

**  Cut  it  short,  John,  unless  you  want' me  to 
get  savage  I  "  exclaimed  Sir  Hilton.  "  I  am 
going  to  marry  Eleanor  ACaristowe.** 

The  blood  flew  to  the  face  of  John,  leaving 
it  quite  pale  as  it  rushed  hack  to  his  heart. 

'*  Then  you  arc  going  to  marry  a  good  girl, 
Hilton,'*  he  answered;  '*and  may  God  bless 
you  and  her  I  Hollo  I  there's  Viyian  Danierel ; 
I  must  go  and  speak  to  him.'* 

John  Trewavas  sprang  out  of  the  open  win- 
dow, and  ran  down  the  lawn  in  flery  speed, 
but  he  dashed  among  the  laurels,  avoiding  the 
elegantly  dressed  fop,  who  called  out  to  him 
in  a  languid  voice  to  stop. 

"The  deuce  is  in  Jolin,  this  morning,  I  be- 
lieve," observed  Sir  Hilton  to  himself.  "  He 
need  not  have  gone  ofl*  in  that  style ;  I  hfA  a 
hundred  things  to  tell  him.** 

A  light  step  made  him  turn  round,  and  then 
he  faced  a  tiny  figure  of  a  woman,  so  small 
that  she  might  have  been  a  child,  and  so  won- 
derfully attractive  that  she  might  have  been  a 
syren,  or  a  witch,  or  a  nymph,  or  all  three  in 
one. 

"  Olive  I "  exclwmed  Sir  Hilton. 

"Yes,  Olive,"  she  repeated;  "just  arrived. 
Are  you  glad  to  see  me  ?  ** 

"I  am  always  delighted  to  see  the  most 
charming  of  cousins,"  he  replied. 

"  That  means  nothing,"  said  Olive,  seating 
herself  on  a  little  footstool  just  in  front  of  Sir 
Hilton.  "I  hate  compliments.  Say  something 
true  and  kind.  Cousin  Hilton.** 

The  tall,  handsome  man  looked  down  on 
the  little  flj?nre  in  slight  embarrassment.  She 
looked  lovely,  and  she  knew  it,  as  she  turned 
her  large  black  eyes  up  to  his  and  smiled. 
One  little  hand  rested  on  the  largo  arm-chair 
against  wliich  she  leaned.  It  was  covered 
with  green  velvet;  and  the  contrast  between 
this  and  her  white  fingers,  her  glossy  black 
hair,  coiled  massively  around  her  head,  and 
the  folds  of  her  pale  pink  dress,  all  made  a 
picture,  the  beauty  of  which  no  one  could  aj)- 
preciate  more  than  her  impulsive  cousin. 

"  Upon  my  word,  black  hair  is  the  richest 
in  the  world,"  he  said  aloud,  speaking  his 
thoughts  too  frankly ;  "  and  the  color  you  have 
in  your  cheeks,  Olive,  would  shame  a  damask 
rose.  You  were  bom  somewhere  in  the  sun, 
I  think,  and  dropped  upon  this  world  by  mis- 
take." 

OHve  had  just  said  she  did  not  like  compli- 


ments, yet  she  made  no  objection  to  this 
speech ;  on  the  contrary,  her  red  lips  broke 
into  a  smile,  and  her  bright  face  was  lit  up 
with  a  flash  of  joy  Sio  suddenly  bent  for- 
ward, and  seizing  Sir  Hilton's  hand,  she  im- 
pressed a  kiss  upon  it.  The  young  man  col- 
ored to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  but  he  did  not 
take  his  hand  away  from  the  ripe  lips  that  lin- 
gered on  it  lovingly. 

"  Thaf  s  to  thank  you,**  she  said,  "  for  your 
pretty  compliment.  Words  are  so  tame,  they 
never  say  anything  that  I  want  to  express  with 
my  whole  heart." 

"  It  was  a  very  pretty,  cousinly  act,  Olive," 
returned  Sir  Hilton,  a  little  gravely. 

Olive's  dark  eyes  flashed  at  Sir  Hilton's 
words,  and  she  flung  his  hand  away  with  an 
angry  gesture. 

"There,  you  have  undone  your  kindness 
now,"  she  said.  "I  understand  you;  I  have 
not  acted  up  to  your  stiflf  English  notions  of 
propriety.  Wait — you  shall  not  get  a  kiss 
fVom  me  again  until  yon  go  on  your  knees 
for  it.  If  you  like  prudes,  go  and  flirt  with  j 
Miss  Maristowe." 

"Miss  Maristowe  will  never  let  any  man 
flirt  with  her,  Olive,"  said  Sir  Hilton. 

"  Dear  me  1 "  said  Olive.  "  She  is  too  good, 
I  suppose, — a  sort  of  angel  in  flounces. 
Well,  leave  her  alone,  if  you  wont  flirt  with 
her.  I  assure  you,  whether  you  do  or  not,  it 
won't  trouble  me." 

"Nothing  troubles  you,  Olive,"  said  he. 
"  I  really  think  you  never  cared  for  any  hu- 
man being  in  your  life." 

"  No,  I  never  cared  for  anybody  but  my 
dog  Spot,"  she  replied ;  "  and  he  isn't  a  human 
being,  is  he?  Look  here,  Sir  Hilton  —  how 
do  you  like  this  new  dance  ?  I  learnt  it  last 
week." 

She  displayed  a  pair  of  tnrinkling  feet,  and 
danced  a  new  Mazurka,  twisting  in  and  out 
between  chairs  and  tables  with  marvellou/i 
grace. 

"  The  dance  is  very  pretty,"  said  Sir  Hil 
ton.     "  Who  taught  it  to  you  ?  ** 

"A  bear — a  Russian  bear,*  she  replied, 
"rich  and  ugly.  O  Hilton,  I  had  suchatimt 
in  London." 

"  What,  pleasant? "  said  Sir  miton. 
"  Balls,  and  concerts,  audi  flirtations,  I  sup- 
pose, constantly  ?  " 

"  Plenty  of  all  that,**  replied  Olive.  "  But 
where  was  the  pleasure  ?  Oh,  it  was  imch  a 
dreary  time  to  me  I  I  would  rather  be  at  Tre- 
wavas than  to  live  in  London,  and  go  to  par- 
ties every  night." 

"  I  don*t  believe  that,  Olive,"  said  Sir  HiU 
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"  Oh,  yes,  yon  do,**  said  Olive ;  "  you  know 
It  is  trae.  Just  try  this  dance,  Hilton.  I  am 
Bnre  I  can  teach  it  to  yon  in  five  minutes." 

He  put  his  arm  around  her ;  he  took  her 
hand  in  his ;  the  glossy  coils  of  luur  rested  on 
his  hreast,  they  could  not  reach  his  shoulder. 
He  forgot  Eleanor  MaristowCi  and  the  dance 
grrew  faster  and  faster,  as  she  sang  in  a  low 
voice  a  wild  Russian  melody  to  Mazurka  time. 

"  There  I  **  she  cried  at  last,  triumphantly. 
"  I  knew  you*  would  learn  it  in  a  minute  or 
two.  You  are  so  quick  at  anything.  By-tho- 
hy,  have  you  not  found  it  slow  here  without 
me?  I  have  heen  away  a  whole  month,  you 
know." 

«*l8  it  really  so  long?  said  Sir  Hilton, 
gasping  a  little  from  his  exertions  in  the 
dance. 

**  Then  the  time  has  not  seemed  so  long  to 
you  I  **  exclaimed  Olive.  **  *  Out  of  .sight,  out 
of  mind  I  *  as  the  old  proverb  says.  But  what 
have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  all  this 
while?" 

**  Doing  ?  Why,  nothing,"  replied  Sir  Hil- 
ton. 

"  Then  if  you  were  doing  nothing,"  said 
Olive,  **why  did  you  not  come  to  meet  the 
coach  this  morning,  and  escort  me  home?  I 
felt  so  dismal  when  I  saw  the  carriage  was 
empty." 

"Upon  my  word,  Olive,  I  didn't  know  the 
carriage  was  gone  for  you,"  said  Sir  Hilton. 
**My  respected  grandmother  never  said  one 
word  about  your  return.  I  never  knew  you 
were  coming  till  you  appeared  to  me  here  like 
a  vision." 

Olive  laughed  aloud.  "  Aunt  did  not  know 
I  was  coming  till  last  night,"  she  said.  "I 
have  returned  without  orders.  I  am  not 
wanted  here." 

"  Olive  I  r  he  ejaculated.  "  If  I  thought  any 
one,  even  my  father's  mother,  dared  to  make 
you  unwelcome  in  ray  house,  I  —  " 

**I  am  always  welcome  wherever  I  go," 
said  Olive.  "  In  five  minutes  from  this  time 
I  moan  to  make  aunt  thank  me  for  coming. 
I  know  she  has  been  dull  ever  since  she  sent 
me  away.  Who  has  been  here?  Have  you 
had  those  Maristowes  all  this  while,  —  the 
prude  and  her  stately  stick  of  a  mother?" 

A  burning  flush  came  over  her  cousin's  face 
at  these  words.  lu  his  embarrassment  he 
drew  Olive  closer  to  him,  and  grasped  her 
hand  with  nervous  strength.  At  that  moment 
the  door  opened,  and  a  well-trained  servant, 
standing  respectfdlly  at  the  portal,  said  in  the 
soft,  imlm  voice  peculiar  to  the  English  domes- 
tie,    "The  horses  are  at  the  door,  sir;  and 


Miss  Maristowe  sent  me  to  say  she  was  wait- 
ing." 

"  I  am  coming,"  said  Sir  Hilton,  biting  his 
Hp. 

The  servant  closed  the  door,  while  tJio 
cousins  looked  at  each  other  blankly.  Olive 
was  the  first  to  laugh  —  "  Oh,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter, as  we  are  cousins  —  that's  just  like  brother 
and  sister,  you  know." 

"Of  course  it  is,"  exclaimed  Sir  Hilton, 
eagerly;  "  and  I  hope  you  will  always  feel  it 
so,  Olive." 

Olive  turned  her  back  on  him,  and  walked 
to  the  window. 

"  I  wish,"  she  murmured,  "you  hadn't  prom- 
ised to  ride  with  that  tiresome  Miss  Maristowe 
on  the  very  first  day  of  my  coming  home." 

But  she  spoke  to  the  winds — her  cousin 
was  gone ;  and,  gazing  blankly  from  the  win- 
dow, she  saw  him  in  a  moment  lifting  Eleanor 
Maristowe  on  her  horse.  What  was  there  in 
this  little  act  of  courtesy  that  made  OUve  gasp 
for  breath,  and  send  the  blood  to  her  heart  in 
a  rush  of  terror  and  anguish  ? 

The  green  glades  of  Trewavas  slope  down 
to  the  sea,  and  honeysuckle  and  hawthorn, 
lilac  and  arbutus,  trail  their  branches  on  the 
beach,  while  the  shadows  of  stately  elm  and 
oak  fall  far  across  the  waters.  The  waves  are 
blue  and  limpid,  clear  as  liquid  crystal;  so 
that  far  beneath  the  surface,  down  umong  the 
very  deptlis,  the  eye  watches  delightedly  the 
silvery  fish,  darting  to  and  fro,  and  marks  the 
glittering  sands,  white  as  snow,  the  rocks  of 
serpentine  flashing  purple  and  green,  and  the 
many-colored  plants  of  the  sea  waving  in  a 
thousand  shapes  of  beauty.  The  bay  of  Tre- 
wavas, like  an  inland  lake,  is  shut  in  on  nearly 
every  side  by  green  hills  and  sloping  woods ; 
and  dotted  around  it,  like  gems,  lie  the  glisten- 
ing sands  of  little  sheltered  coves,  *ap  which 
the  waves  roll  lovingly,  dancing  in  with  a 
gentle  murmur. 

High  up,  on  the  sunniest  slope  of  the  ftdrest 
hill,  stands  the  old  mansion  of  Trewavas.  It 
seems  embowered  in  roses,  so  luxuriant  are 
the  flowers  of  every  sort  that  cluster  round 
its  windows,  and  climb  up  to  its  old  gray  roof. 
The  garden,  too,  is  lovely  as  a  dream ;  green 
glades,  soft  as  -velvet,  with  here  and  there 
between  the  trees  a  vista  opening  to  the  sea, 
or  a  peep  given  for  an  instant  of  the  great 
rugged  hills  flEur  away,  and  then  the  walls  of 
leaf  and  flower  shut  them  out  again. 

In  this  lovely  nook  of  the  west  lived  old 
Lady  Trewavas,  a  stately  dame  of  the  old 
school,  fhll  of  pride  and  kindness ;  and  witJi 
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her  liTod  her  two  grandsons,  *—  Sir  Hilton,  a 
man  not  without  faults,  and  kindly,  simple 
John,  who  thought  every  man  a  Bayard,  and 
every  woman  a  saint ;  a  good  heart  bom  to  be 
deceived,  bom  to  *Movo  unwisely  and  too 
well." 

Olive  Yarcoe,  a  second  cousin  to  the  broth- 
ers, made  one  of  tHeHfamily  at  Trewavas. 
Utterly  alone,  but  self-possessed,  and  wilful 
as  an  imp,  she  arrived  in  Cornwall  at  ten 
years  of  age,  having  come  from  Smyrna  in  a 
sailing  vessel.  She  was  put  on  board  by  the 
English  consul,  with  letters  and  credentials 
for  Lady  Trewavas.  The  letter  was  from  her 
nephew,  Mr.  Varcoe,  who,  at  the  point  of 
death,  implored  his  aunt  to  take  pity  on  his 
little  child. 

Lady  Trewavas  might  have  hesitated,  but 
tlie  letter  and  the  child  reached  her  together; 
and  the  friendless  and  beautiful  little  creature, 
who  with  folded  arms  and  flashing  eyes  stood 
4anntless  before  her,  seemed  to  have  no  rela- 
tive on  earth  but  herself.  Her  father's  letter 
made  no  mention  of  her  mother ;  but  it  was 
easy  to  see,  by  Olive's  blue-black  hair  and 
dark  skin,  that  she  must  have  been  of  Eastern 
blood;  and,  though  she  might  have  been  a 
wife,  it  was  more  probable  that  she  was  a 
slave. 

Mr.  Varcoe,  all  his  life  long,  had  been  a 
strange,  eccentric  man,  "  everything  by  turns, 
and  nothing  long."  Accident  caused  him  to 
study  astronomy;  thence  he  diverged  to  as- 
trology; and,  in  pursuit  of  this  science,  he 
travelled  to  the  East,  and  never  retumed  to 
England.  He  pretended  to  have  penetrated 
deep  secrets,  and  learned  weighty  things ;  but 
they  certainly  never  benefited  his  fortune, 
for  at  his  death  the  small  remnant  of  his  once 
large  property  made  only  a  scanty  pittance  for 
his  child.  Thinking  pitifully  of  his  poverty, 
and  remembering,  with  ever  fresh  and  yearn- 
ing affection,  the  sorrows,  the  love,  and  the 
short  life  of  her  only  sister,  Mr.  Varcoe's 
mother.  Lady  Trewavas  took  Olive,  and  gave 
her  a  home. 

The  two  grandsons,  whom  the  untimely 
death  of  their  parents  had  left  entirely  to  her 
care,  had  no  sister ;  hence  this  little  Eastern 
child  became  their  petted  playmate.  But  as 
Olive  grew  older  Lady  Trewavas  became 
uneasy  at  this  companionship.  She  had  no 
wish  to  sec  Olive  the  wife  of  either  of  her 
cousins;  hence  she  cleverly  managed,  after 
her  fifteenth  birthday,  to  keep  them  much 
apart.  But  her  maternal  instinct  soon  told 
her  that  John  might  see  this  fascinating 
cousin  without  danger;  therefore  she  allowed 
him  to  come  and  go  as  he  would  at  Trewavas, 
but  his  elder  brother  she  kept  as  much  as  pos- 


sible from  home.  His  education,  his  Cond« 
nental  tour,  his  amusements,  all  had  insured 
his  absence ;  and  during  his  brief  visits  Lady 
Trewavas  fondly  hoped  that  he  regarded  the 
wayward,  wilfUl  fairy  cf  the  household  only  aa 
a  sister.  And  we  have  seen  how  the  old  lady 
knew  how  to  manceuvre.  Siie  could  send 
Olive  Varcoe  on  a  visit,  when  Sir  Hilton's 
stay  was  expected  to  be  long,  and  she  could 
fill  her  house  with  safer  attractions. 

Sir  Hilton  had  known  Eleanor  Maristowe 
about  two  years ;  that  is,  he  had  seen  her  at 
intervals  during  that  time,  and  every  succeed- 
ing interview  had  strengthened  the  impression 
which  her  face  had  made.  Her  coldness  and 
reserve  wounded  his  pride,  and  made  him  only 
the  more  earnestly  resolve  to  win  her.  Long- 
ing to  see  him  safely  married.  Lady  Trewavas 
had,  without  his  knowledge,  warmly  aided  his 
wooing.  Long  before  his  last  return  home, 
she  had  invited  Eleanor  to  Trewavas,  and 
secured  Olive's  absence  by  procuring  for.  her 
a  judicious  invitation  to  London.  All  this 
was  well ;  but  in  constantly  having  Eleanor  for 
her  guest,  she  had  forgotten  John.  Thinking 
only  of  Sir  Hilton,  she  had  asked  her  to  Tre* , 
wavas  as  often  during  his  absence  as  his  pres- 
ence ;  and  the  result  was,  that  simple,  kindly 
John  loved  her  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
soul.  And  his  life  was  wrecked ;  there  was  • 
no  hope  left  for  him  now  but  to  hide  his  pain, 
and  never  touch  the  happiness  of  others  with 
the  shadow  of  his  own  grief. 

One  of  the  silvery  beaches  that  gemmed  the 
Bay  of  Trewavas  fringed  also  a  little  creek, 
so  sheltered  from  the  winds  that  hawthorn 
bushes  and  wild  roses  grew  in  every  cranny  of 
the  cliff,  and  the  clear  waves  crept  in  with  a 
gentle  lap,  lulling  into  dreams  of  happiness 
even  the  hot  heart  of  the  careworn  and  the 
worldly. 

The  beach  itself  was  almost  inaccessible; 
walled  in  by  cliffs,  it  coiild  only  be  reached 
seawards,  except  by  some  adventurous  climber 
who  cared  neither  for  danger  nor  fatigue.  On 
this  warm  spring  day  the  sands  glistened 
white  in  the  sun,  and  no  sign  of  life,  either  on 
sea  or  land,  broke  the  beautiful  loneliness  of 
the  scene.  But  soon  a  little  boat  put  out 
from  Trewavas,  and  a  single  rower  with  stout 
arms  pulled  steadily  towards  this  solitary 
beach. 

The  rower  was  John  Trewavas,  who,  im- 
pelled by  that  instinct  of  suffering  which 
teaches  man  and  animal  alike  to  seek  solitary  - 
places,  had  now  set  his  face  towards  those 
lonely  sands;  but  when  he  was  about,  to 
spring  ashore,  hoping  to  find  .solitude  and 
peace,  he  was  startled  to  sec  the  tiny  figure  of 
Olive  Varcoe  seated  on  a  rock.         O^^ 
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John  was  superstitious;  and  as  he  looked 
on  the  tiny  creature,  dressed  in  red  and  black, 
who  sat  perched  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  a 
rock,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  saw  a  veritable 
witch.  The  yery  place  whereon  she  sat  had  a 
supernatural  air  about  it.  No  mere  woman, 
he  thought,  would  have  climbed  to  such  a  seat. 

"How  did  you  get  on  this  beach  ?  **  he  asked, 
looking  about  for  her  boat. 

"  I  flew  down,**  she  replied. 

"Olire,  you  cannot  have  descended  this 
cliff!  "  exclaimed  John,  aghast  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"But  I  did,  though,"  persisted  Olive. 
"  Look  at  my  hands." 

She  held  forth  her  tiny  hands,  and  showed 
them  cut  and  torn  and  streaked  with  blood. 

"*The  rocks  are  hard,'"  she  continued, 
"  *  and  the  thorn  will  pierce  &e  flesh,'  as  some 
trumpery  poet  says." 

"  Olive,  you  are  certainly  mad,"  said  John ; 
"I  would  not  have  a  spirit  like  yours  for 
worlds." 

"Nor  I  one  like  yours,"  she  replied.  "I 
am  tired,  John ;  take  me  in  your  boat,  and  row 
me  home." 

John  threw  down  his  oars,  and  jumped 
ashore  to  assist  her ;  but  before  he  had  time 
even  to  stretch  out  his  hand,  she  had  made  a 
daring  spring,  and  alighted  on  the  sands  at  his 
feet. 

Very  pale,  John  caught  her  hastily  up,  and 
asked  if  she  was  hurt. 

"I  wish  I  was  dashed  into  a  thousand 
pieces ! "  she  replied.  "  I  wish  my  wicked 
brains  were  on  the  sands ;  that  would  be  rare 
news  for  you  to  take  back  to  Trewavas." 

"What  can  a  man  say  to  a  woman  when  she 
talks  like  that?"  said  kindly  John.  "  Such 
words  are  childishness,  Olive,  —  wilful,  pas- 
sionate childishness.  You  are  looking  ill. 
You  are  out  of  sorts  to-day.  Come  home, 
and  let  Eleanor  nurse  you." 

"Eleanor I"  she  repeated,  and  the  scorn, 
the  anger,  the  hatred  in  that  one  word  seemed 
to  bum  her  lips,  and  flash  fire  into  her  eyes. 
She  walked  away,  and  stepped  into  the  boat 
unaided.  As  John  caught  up  his  oars,  and 
took  his  seat  facing  her,  he  saw  she  was 
deadly  pale. 

In  deep  silence  he  rowed  half  across  the 
silvery  bay ;  the  scent  of  may  and  lilac  reach- 
ing them  in  every  breeze,  the  searbirds  flash- 
ing by,  and  the  song  of  the  lark  sounding  high 
np  in  the  clear  heavens. 

"  How  beautiful  it  is  I "  said  John,  pausing 
on  his  oars.     < *  To  me,  Trewavas  is  a  paradise." 

"And,  Hke  the  other  paradise,  there's  a 
Icvil  in  it,"  said  Olive. 


"Where?"  asked  simple  John.  "1  nerer 
saw  a  devil  in  it,  Olive." 

"  You  can  always  see  that  individual  if  you 
look  for  him,  John,"  she  replied. 

She  put  her  hand  in  the  water  as  she  spoke, 
and  caught  up  a  sea-anemone ;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment she  tore  the  beautiful  living  flower  tc 
pieces,  and  flung  it  again  on  the  waves. 

"Suppose  it  feels?"  said  John,  watching 
her.    "  Some  people  say  it  does." 

"What  docs  that  matter?"  said  Olive. 
"Has  anybody  asked  whether  you  and  I 
feel?    What  do  you  think  of  it  all,  John?  " 

"What  do  I  think  of  what?"  asked  John, 
dipping  his  oars  in  the  water  again,  and  flush- 
ing burning  red. 

"  Don't  row  yet,"  she  said.  "  The  sea  is  a 
safer  place  to  talk  in  than  the  land.  You 
may  speak  out  here,  John." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say,  Ohve,  except  that 
I  wish  them  every  happiness,"  said  John. 

"  Nothing  to  say  I "  repeated  Olive,  "  when 
y^u  know  your  feelings  have  been  blindly, 
ruthlessly  disregarded;  when  you  know  Hil- 
ton and  that  girl—" 

"  You  are  insulting  me,  Olive,"  interrupted 
John,  "when  you  suppose  I  can  listen  to 
such  language  as  this." 

Olive  shrugged  her  shoulders  as  she  replied, 
"  I  am  a  fool  to  try  to  move  a  dish  of  skimmed 
milk.  Stoop,  Issachar,  and  bear  your  burden ; 
but  as  for  me,  I  am  not  a  mule,  stooping  be- 
tween two  burdens,  penury  and  cruelty.  No  I 
I  am  a  woman,  and  they  will  live  to  see  what 
I  can  do." 

"  Olive,  you  make  me  glad  that  Hilton  does 
not  love  you,"  said  John,  gravely,  with  disgust 
and  anger  visibly  shining  on  his  face. 

"  But  he  does  love  me,"  said  Olive,  sinking 
her  voice  to  sudden  lowness,  and  gazing 
steadily  at  her  cousin.  "There  is  the  mis- 
ery ;  he  does  love  me,  only  he  has  been  so 
used  to  me,  you  see,  that  ho  cannot  believe  in 
his  love,  and  he  mistakes  his  fancy  for  that 
white  Maypole — " 

"  Olive  I "  interrupted  John. 

"  John  1 "  she  expostulated,  "  you  had  bet- 
ter listen,  and  not  interrupt  me.  I  tell  you 
this  engagement  has  been  made  up  by  Lady 
Trewavas.  Mrs.  Maristowe  knows  that  you 
love  Eleanor,  and  she  has  been  expecting  to 
hear  it  daily  from  your  lips ;  she  would  rather 
give  her  daughter  to  you  than  to  Hilton,  and 
Eleanor  herself  would  be  happier  with  you. 
Marry  her,  John.  Save  her  from  your 
brother,  unless  you  wish  her  to  be  miserable." 

It  was  painful  to  see  a  great,  strong  man 
like  John  Trewavas  grow  so  ghastly  pale,  and 
sink  down  on  his  scat  helplcM  aa  an  in&nt; 
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kit  it  was  pleasant  to  mark  how  soon  he  ral- 
lied from  the  temptation  laid  before  liim,  and 
sat  up  erect,  with  kindling  cheek  and  eye. 

"  Hilton  loves  her !  "  said  he,    «*  Who  will 
make  Eleanor  miserable?  " 
"  I  will,"  repUed  OUve. 
There  was  poison  and  death  in  the  soft,  low 
accents  of  her  voice,  jet  John  looked  upon 
her  words  as  a  childish  threat. 
"  Try  to  be  happy,  Olive,"  he  said,  kindly. 
The  girl  burst  into  tears,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  small  hands,  sobbing  violently. 
".I  shall  never  be  happy,"  she  said.    **  I  am 
not  tame,  like  yon.     O  John!  Hilton  has 
flirted  with  me  —  Hilton  has  caressed  me-* 
Hilton  loves  me  I  How  can  I  bear  to  see  him 
taken  away  from  me  by  a  plot?    I  am  not 
bUnd.    I  know  my  aunt  looks  upon  me  as 
a  dependent,  and  she  would  rather  have  Hil- 
ton die  than  marry  me;  so  she  has  thrust 
Eleanor  Maristowe  in  his  way  expressly.     She 
wants  to  see  him  safely  married  out  of  my 
reach,  and  she  does  not  mind  crushing  your 
heart,  too,  to  do  it.     She  knows  that  you  are 
not  in  danger  ftom  my  wicked  fascinations, 
and  our  both  being    miserable    counts    for 
nothing." 

There  was  some  truth  in  these  words,  and 
again  John's  face  flushed,  and  his  lips  trem- 
bled. 

"  O  John,  my  dear  cousin ! "  she  continued, 
*'  help  me  to  break  off  this  horrid  engagement, 
and  thank  me  for  it,  as  Eleanor's  husband,  in 
a  year's  time." 

The  oar  slipped  out  of  John's  hand,  and 
when  he  recovered  it  his  lips  were  so  deadly 
white  they  could  scarcely  form  a  word. 

**  You  utterly  deceive  yourself,  Olive,"  he 
said.  *'  My  brother  loves  Eleanor  Maristowe 
with  all  his  heart  I  will  not  interfere  be- 
tween them  to  blight  their  happiness.  Let  us 
end  this  discussion." 
"Then  you  will  not  help  mc?  "  said  Olive. 
"  No,"  he  replied.  "  There  are  better  men 
in  the  world  than  Hilton :  try  to  love  one  of 
them,  and  be  happy.  Tour  secret  is  safe  with 
me — you  know  that;  and  as  for  myself,  if  I 
have  had  feelings  and  hopes,  which  I  have 
buried  now  as  deep  as  these  shining  sands 
beneath  us,  I  expect  you  to  respect  them  and 
be  silent.  No  one  has  guessed  the  truth  but 
yourself,  and  I  will  not  have  any  other  heart 
troubled  with  it  but  my  own." 

The  kind,  simple  tones  of  his  voice,  that 
trembled,  —  the  fervent,  generous  look  he 
wore,  touched  Olive. 

"John,"  she  said,  "you  are  too  good  for 
this  low,  cunning  world.  I  wish  you  would 
»ave  mc  from  being  a  devil.    There  are  only 


two  ways  to  do  it  now,  since  you  won't  help 
me  to  show  your  brother  his  own  foolish,  fickle 
heart" 

"And  what  ways  are  those,  Olive?"  he 
asked. 

"You  can  throw  me  overboard,  and  beat 
me  down  with  an  oar  every  time  I  rise  and 
shriek  for  mercy,"  she  replied;  "  or  you  can 
row  straight  home,  and  tell  Aunt  Trewavas 
all  I  have  said.  In  that  case  she  will  thrust 
me  out  of  this  dear  old  place ;  and  flung  forth 
into  the  world,  I  shall  beg,  starve,  and  steal, 
and  I  shall  not  have  time  and  opportunity  to 
become  quite  a  devil." 

As  she  spoke  these  bitter  words,  there  came 
floating  towards  them  over  the  sea  the  sound 
of  fresh  young  voices,  singing  a  hymn  in 
unison ;  and  winding  up  the  soft  green  of  the 
park,  now  disappearing,  now  flashing  out  be- 
tween the  trees,  they  saw  a  procession  of 
Sunday-school  children  passing  on  to  Tre- 
wavas church,  which  stood  among  the  hills 
beyond. 

"  Hark ! "  said  John,  "  I  would  much  rather 
listen  to  that  childish  hymn  than  hear  you 
talk  of  devilry,  OUve." 

John  broke  into  a  whistle,  and  bending 
steadily  to  his  oars,  it  was  not  long  ere  the 
keel  of  the  boat  grated  on  Trewavat  sanda. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Eleakor  Mabistows  and  her  mother  sat 
together  in  the  morning  room  at  Trewavas. 
There  was  a  shadow  between  them,  which 
kept  mother  and  daughter  silent ;  one  worked 
and  the  other  drew,  without  exchanging 
more  than  a  word  or  two  on  commonplace 
subjects.  At  length,  Mrs.  Maristowe  threw 
down  her  work,  and  sighed  heavily. 

"  I  cannot  keep  this  up,  Eleanor,"  said  she ; 
"  I  must  speak.  I  have  been  coming  to  Tre- 
wavas these  two  years,  thinking  it  was  John 
who  liked  you,  not  Sir  Hilton." 

"  John,  mamma ! "  said  Eleanor.  "  I  assure 
you  he  has  never  said  a  word  of  that  sort  to 
me  in  his  life.  And,  besides,  it  was  always 
Sir  Hilton  whom  I  liked." 

"  I  am  half  sorry  for  it,  EleanoryT  said  her 
mother.  "Most  mothers  would  be  glad  that 
a  daughter  should  marry  a  rich  man  and  a 
baronet;  but  I  am  a  widow.  I  wanted  to 
keep  my  child,  not  lose  her.  I  wanted  to  find 
a  son  in  your  husband,  not  a  son-in-law." 

"And  so  you  will,  mamma,"  said  Eleanor. 
"  I  am  sure  Sir  Hilton  — " 

"  No,  my  dear,  you  are  HHStaken,*!  intei' 
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rupted  her  mother.  "Sir  Hilton  will  never 
be  a  son  to  me.  He  must  live  here,  of  course. 
Now,  John  could  have  eome  to  live  in  Devon- 
shire with  me,  and  we  Bhoold  have  made  a 
home  together.'* 

'*  I  am  very  sorTj,  mamma,  that  yon  should 
hnd  such  a  pretty,  impossible  dream,"  said 
Eleanor.  "  But,  you  see,  John  does  not  care 
for  me,  nor  I  for  him;  so  you  must  be  content 
to  see  me  Lady  Trewava.^..  and  yon  must 
come  and  live  here  with  us." 

Airs.  Maristowe  shook  her  head  as  she  re- 
plied, "  That  seems  so  easy  to  you  now,  Elea- 
nor;  bit  in  a  year's  time  you  will  wonder  you 
ever  thought  of  it.  Lady  Trewavas,  of  course, 
will  stay  here." 

"Then  why  can't  you  if  she  does?"  said 
Eleanor. 

"  My  dear,  the  cases  ure  altogether  differ- 
ent," replied  Mrs.  Maristowe.  **  No,  we  are 
separated  forever,  Eleanor,  when  you  marry. 
I  shall  only  be  a  visitor  to  you  now  and  then." 

The  sadness  of  the  mother  met  no  reflection 
in  the  daughter's  mind;  she  was  too  young, 
too  full  of  joy,  to  comprehend  the  significance 
of  parting,  or  to  have  an  insight  into  the  bar- 
renness that  lay  before  the  future  of  her 
mother's  life. 

"  My  dear,  are  you  sure  of  your  own  feel- 
ings? Are  you  quite  certain  you  love  Sir 
Hilton?"  said  Mrs.  Maristowe. 

"  My  dear  mother,  should  I  have  accepted 
him  else  ?  "  said  Eleanor.  *^  The  truth  is,  I  have 
liked  him  this  long,  long  while;  only  I  fan- 
cied —  that  is,  I  feared  —  " 

Eleanor  stopped,  and  looked  anxiously 
round  the  room. 

"  Speak  out,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother ; 
"  no  one  can  hear  us.  You  have  thought  he 
cared  for  some  one  else." 

With  burning  cheeks  Eleanor  looked  an  as- 
sent rather  than  spoke  it. 

"And,  thinking  this,"  continued  Mrs.  Ma- 
ristowe, "  you  have  bestowed  your  time  and 
attention  on  John,  in  order  that  Sir  Hilton 
might  not  guess  that  you  liked  him."  , 

**  Ah,  mamma,"  she  said,  "  I  could  not  bear 
he  should  see  how  much  I  cared  for  him  I  " 

**  My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Maristowe,  "I 
understand  it  all  now ;  I  wish  I  had  done  so 
before.   I  wish  I  had  paved  poor  John." 

"  But,  my  dear  mother,  John  is  very  well," 
said  Eleanor.  "Why  should  you  trouble 
yourself  about  John?  " 

Mrs.  Maristowe  was  silent ;  she  did  not  like 
to  tell  her  daughter,  that  in  thinking  only  of 
herself,  in  trying  only  to  save  her  own  wounded 
pride,  she  had  deceived  an  honest  mind  and 
wrung  a  generous  heart.  i 


"And,*-  continued  Eleanor,  her  thoughts 
going  instantly  from  John  to  Hilton,  "  I  am  so 
glad  now  that  ail  is  cleared  up,  and  that  John 
and  all  the  world  may  know  that  I  love  onlj 
Sir  Hilton." 

Her  mother's  grave  face  checked  any  fur- 
ther expression  of  her  joy,  and  she  added,  a 
little  pettishly,  "  I  can't  understand,  mother, 
why  you  are  not  quite  pleased." 

"I    am    pleased,    Eleanor,"    she   replied; 
"  only  the  affair  has  come  upon  me  so  unex 
pectedly.     Like  yourself,  I  really  thought  Sir 
Hilton  cared  for  some  one  else." 

"  O  mamma,  have  you  too  believed  that  he 
liked  Olive  ?  "  said  Eleanor.  "  But  it  is  quite 
a  mistake ;  indeed  it  is." 

"  So  you  tell  me,  Eleanor,"  replied  Mrs. 
Maristowe;  "but  are  you  sure  Sir  Hilton  is 
not  making  a  mistake  ?  " 

The  question  was  almost  cruel;  it  flushed 
Eleanor's  face,  and  made  her  lip  tremble. 

"  What  motive  could  Sir  Hilton  have  for 
deceiving  me  ?  "  she  said,  proudly. 

"  None,  Eleanor;  but  he  might  deceive  him- 
self," replied  her  mother.  "It  is  certain 
there  can  be  no  mistake  about  Olive's  liking 
him." 

The  rosy  flush  on  Eleanor's  cheeks  had 
faded  away,  leaving  her  pale  as  marble. 

"Do  you  really  think  so?"  she  said. 
"  What  can  I  do,  mamma?  " 

"Tou  can  do  nothing,  Eleanor,"  was  the 
reply.  "If  Sir  Hilton  truly  loves  you,  the 
girl,  seeing  it,  vrill  come  back  to  her  senses; 
and  the  kindest  thing  you  can  do  for  her  is  to 
say  nothing.  I  am  not  fond  of  Olive  Varcoe. 
Are  you  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  like  her  a  few  days  ago,"  said 
Eleanor;  "but  now  I  am  so  sorry  for  her. 
that  —  " 

The  door  opened  ere  she  had  finished  the 
sentence,  and  Olive  herself  entered,  radiant 
and  smiling.  Eleanor  rose  to  receive  her, 
and  as  the  two  girls  stood  face  to  face,  a  per- 
cej)tible  flush  rose  to  the  brow  of  each.  Olive 
was  the  first  to  recover  herself. 

"What  a  lovely  drawing ! "  she  said,  look* 
ing  over  Eleanor's  shoulder.  "  I  hope  I  don't 
disturb  you,  Mrs.  Maristowe.  My  aunt  sent 
me  to  ask  if  Eleanor  would  take  a  drive  with 
her." 

"  Of  course  she  will,"  said  Mrs.  Maristowe, 
"  Eleanor,  my  dear,  put  on  your  tilings." 

"I  believe,  manuna,"  said  Eleanor,  "Sir 
Hilton  expects  me  to  ride  with  him  at  three ; 
and  it  is  now  past  two." 

"  Oh,  Hilton  is  going  to  drive  the  phaetoo," 
said  Olive,  carelessly.  "  I  heard  him  say  so 
just  now  to  his  groom.*! 
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"Then,  doubtless,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Maris towe  to  her  daughter,  **  tliat  is  why  La- 
dy Trewavas  wished  you  to  go,  as  Sir  Hilton 
will  be  with  her." 

**  I  wonder  why  he  has  changed  his  mind? " 
said  Eleanor,  a  little  hotly.  "He  promised 
yesterday  he  would  ride  with  me  to  Trewavas 
Cliffs." 

"But,  my  dear,"  continued  Mrs.  Maris- 
towe,  "  if  Lady  Trewavas  wished  him  to  drive 
her,  he  would  of  course  give  that  up  till 
another  day." 

Eleanor  threw  down  her  pencils  with  a  puz- 
zled air,  and  looked  at  Olive. 

"Is  Lady  Trewavas  going  directly?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes,  the  pony  phaeton  is  at  the  door," 
replied  Olive. 

"Then  I  will  be  with  her  in  a  moment," 
said  Eleanor,  as  she  left  the  room  to  dress. 

When  Eleanor  got  down  to  the  hall  she 
found  Lady  Trewavas  standing  there  ready 
cloaked,  and  she  was  hurried  into  the  phaeton 
before  she  had  time  to  look  for  Sir  Hilton. 

"  Tell  my  grandson  we  are  waiting  for 
him,"  said  Lady  Trewavas  to  the  servant. 

As  Lady  Trewavas  spoke,  Eleanor  felt  the 
little  flutter  at  her  heart  subside  into  peace; 
but  it  was  John  who  obeyed  the  summons, 
John  who  sprang  on  the  box  seat,  and  seized 
the  reins. 

Overcome  with  agitation  and  surprise, 
Eleanor  leant  back  speechless,  and  the  ponies 
had  started  at  a  good  trot  before  she  could 
utter  a  word. 

The  drive  seemed  interminably  long ;  Lady 
Trewavas  was  tiresome,  John  full  of  plati- 
tudes, and  once  or  twice  Eleanor  felt  her  eyes 
fill  with  tears,  as  she  wondered  whether  this 
was  a  studied  slight  on  Sir  Hilton's  part.  At 
last  she  ventured  to  say  timidly,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  Olive  told  me  Sir  Hilton  was  go- 
ing to  drive  us.  How  is  this?  Where  is 
he?" 

"  Has  Olive  been  meddling  between  you 
and  Hilton?"  asked  the  old  lady,  sharply. 
"  She  knew  he  could  not  drive  me  to-day ;  she 
heard  liiin  say  he  had  an  appointment  at 
three." 

"  That  was  the  hour  at  which  he  promised 
to  ride  with  me,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  Then,  my  love,  let  mo  counsel  you 
another  time  not  to  disappoint  him,"  said  Lady 
Trewavas.     "  Hilton  easily  takes  offence." 

"  /  disappoint  him  ?  "  cried  Eleanor.  Tears 
of  vexation  filled  her  eyes,  and  for  a  moment 
she  could  say  no  more;  then  rapidly  she 
explained  the  ruMe  by  which  Olive  had  induced 
her  to  fail  in  her  appointment     "  I  did  not 


like  to  refuse  when  you  sent  for  me,*'  she 
said. 

"Turn  the  ponies*  heads,  John;  well,  go 
home,"  cried  the  old  lady.  "  My  dear,  I  did 
not  send  for  you.  That  artful  girl  said  you 
had  a  headache,  and  wanted  to  come.  Joho, 
have  you  heard  what  we  have  been  talking 
about?" 

"Every  word,"  replied  John,  whose  ears 
were  burning  red  with  indignation. 

"  Then  what  does  this  girl  mean,  by  telling 
falsehoods  to  my  guests  in  this  way?  "  said 
Lady  Trewavas.  "  Of  course  Eleanor  would 
not  have  come  with  us,  if  she  had  not  thought 
Hilton  was  goiRg  to  drive." 

"No,  Eleanor  would  not  have  come  if  she 
had  known  I  was  going  to  drive,"  said  John. 
"  I'll  tell  Hilton  that,  of  course.  As  to  Olive, 
she  is  always  making  mischief  for  fun,  and  no 
one  knows  what  she  means." 

John  was  too  loyal  to  betray  Olive's  secret ; 
yet  he  felt  that,  unless  something  were  done 
to  check  her  plots,  unhappiness  to  all  would 
be  the  result. 

"Drive  home  fast,  John,"  said  Lady  Tre- 
wavas, in  her  most  decided  tones.  "  I  will 
permit  no  misunderstanding  to  arise  between 
Eleanor  and  Hilton,  through  Olive  Varcoe's 
love  of  mischief." 

Anxious  and  more  agitated  than  so  slight  a 
cause  would  seem  to  warrant,  Eleanor  re- 
mained silent,  while  John,  turning  round  at 
times  to  speak  to  Lady  Trewavas,  let  his  eyes 
rest  on  her  with  a  lingering  sorrow,  that  some- 
how recalled  her  mother's  words  and  tone 
that  morning,  when  she  had  sai^,  "Poor 
John  1 "  A  sort  of  mist  rose  before  Eleanor's 
vision,  —  a  mist  of  trouble  and  grief,  through 
which  the  old  gray  turrets  of  Trewavas  shone 
out  dimly,  as  John  drove  rapidly  up  the  park. 
"  Here  we  are  at  last!  "  cried  John,  cheer- 
ily, as  they  entered  the  avenue.  "Nevcf 
mind,  Eleanor;  we'll  soon  make  Hilton  under- 
stand it  was  a  mistake." 

"  A  mistake!  a  mistake!"  echoed  a  voice 
in  Eleanor's  heart.  Her  mother  had  used  the 
same  word  this  morning,  only  she  had  said  it 
was  no  mistake  that  OUvq  loved  Sir  Hilton. 
What  should  she  do?  Should  she  tell  Lady 
Trewavas?  No,  that  would  be  mean  and 
cruel;  the  poor  girl  was  dependent  on  her. 
And  here  they  are  at  the  great  oak  doors  of 
Trewavas,  which  fly  open  at  their  approach. 
"Is  Sir  Hilton  come  back  flpom  Bosvigo?" 
asked  Lady  Trewavas. 

"Yes,  my  lady,"  replied  the  servant;  "he 
came  back  at  three  o'clock." 
"Then  tell  him  I  want  to  speak  to  him," 

said  Lady  Trewavas.  f^  r\r^n]t> 
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''Ho  is  not  in  now,  my  lady,**  was  the 
reply.  '*He  is  gone  out  riding  with  Miss 
Varcoe." 

Eleanor  was  on  the  steps  of  the  corriago; 
she  heard,  and  turned  giddy,  her  senses  swam, 
and  she  would  haTc  fallen,  but  for  John's  arm, 
which  held  her  up,  and  but  for  John's  Toice, 
which  whispered  encouragement. 

Not  a  word  was  said  before  the  serrants ; 
but  once  in  the  drawing-room,  with  the  door 
shut.  Lady  Trewaras  gave  way  to  her  anger. 

**  This  shall  not  go  on  I "  she  cried.  "  Olive 
Varcoe  leaves  Trewavas  to-morrow  for- 
ever I" 

"Not  on  my  account,"  said  Eleanor, 
proudly.  "Tour  niece  must  not  be  driven 
from  her  home  for  me.  If  Sir  Ililton  prefers 
his  cousin  to  myself,  it  Is  for  me  and  my 
mother  to  quit  Trewavas,  not  Olive." 

She  said  this  with  pale  face  and  firm  lips, 
and  a  throb  of  hope  for  one  moment  beat  in 
John's  heart;  then  he  flung  hope  off  as  a 
crime,  and  stepped  forward  to  take  his 
brother's  part. 

"My  dear  grandmother,"  said  he,  "don't 
make  a  mountain  out  of  a  molc-hill.  If  we 
allow  this  affair  to  appear  important,  we  shall 
make  it  so.  Hilton  was  doubtless  annoyed 
when  he  found  Eleanor  had  gone  out  driving, 
and  he  has  shown  his  pique  by  taking  his  ride 
all  the  same.  It  is  nothing  strange  or  new 
that  he  should  ask  Olive  to  go  with  him. 
Recollect  that  she  is  almost  a  sister;  and 
surely  you  would  not  have  Hilton  take  a  dis- 
mal ride  by  himself." 

John's  words  sounded  true  and  reasonable ; 
yet  an  instinct  in  Eleanor's  heart  warned  her 
of  danger,  and  said  loudly  that  this  ride  was 
not  the  insignificant  thing  that  John  would 
fain  make  it  appear.  Lady  Trewavas,  how- 
ever, was  calmed. 

**  "Well,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  when  you  see 
Hilton  at  dinner  I  hope  you  will  give  him  a 
scolding ;  and  you  may  depend  on  it  I  shall 
let  him  know  that  he  has  to  thank  Olive  for 
your  displeasure.  These  tricks  are  unlady- 
like, and  beyond  a  jest." 

Eleanor  thought  this  affair  more  serious  than 
a  mere  trick  or  jest  of  Olive's,  but  she  would 
not  argue  the  point ;  she  felt  that  her  vague 
uneasiness,  her  jealousy,  her  wounded  pride, 
could  not  find  expression  in  words.  She 
bowed  her  head  silently  and  left  the  room.  In 
passing,  she  gave  her  hand  to  John  to  thank 
him.  He  started  at  the  action,  his  face  growing 
crimson;  then  he  seized  the  extended  hand, 
and  holding  it  in  both  his,  whispered  earnestly, 
"Don't  bo  afiraid.    Don't  cry,  Eleanor.    T\\ 


bring  Hilton  up  to  your  sitting-room  before 
dinner." 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  John ! "  said  the  girl. 
"  What  a  good,  kind  fellow  you  are ! " 

Every  word  went  to  his  heart,  and  so  did 
the  touch  of  the  little  cold  hand  that  pressed 
his  so  gratefully.  He  turned  away  and  let 
her  go,  showing  a  cheerful  face  to  the  stately 
old  lady,  who  was  watching  him  half  curiously, 
half  strangely. 

Meanwhile  Eleanor,  restraining  her  tears, 
escaped  to  her  room ;  but  here  she  flung  her- 
self on  the  bed,  crying,  "  Mother  is  right.  He 
loves  Olive  I  Oh^  what  shall  I  do?  What 
ought  I  to  do?" 

That  evening  there  was  a  party  at  Trewa- 
vas, and  the  guests  looked  blankly  at  each 
other,  as  ten,  twenty,  thirty  minutes  crept  by, 
and  no  announcement  of  dinner  reached  their 
cars. 

Stately  and  self-possessed  as  she  might  be. 
Lady  Trewavas  could  not  altogether  conceal 
her  uneasincvss.  Not  that  for  a  moment  it 
disturbed  the  quiet  dignity  of  her  mjinncr,  or 
the  graccfal  flow  of  talk  that  set  her  guests  at 
ease.  Accustomed  all  her  life  long  to  power 
and  command,  she  kept  her  face  now  calm  as 
a  queen's,  showing  only  in  the  slight  trouble  of 
her  eye  the  anxiety  sho  felt. 

Mrs.  Maristowe  did  not  try  to  emulate  her 
ladyship's  calmness.  Her  eyes  wandered 
restlessly  from  her  daughter  to  the  great  bay 
window  that  commanded  the  park,  and  everj 
time  she  turned  away,  they  said  plainly  that 
the  expected  figures  of  Olive  Varcoe  and  Sir 
Hilton  were  not  in  sight. 

"With  every  nerve  quivering,  Eleanor  bore 
her  anguish  as  pnly  a  proud  girl  can;  she 
would  not  show  her  jealousy,  she  would  not 
show  her  pain;  so  she  talked  to  the  young 
squire  of  Bosvigo,  and  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  photographic  albums  with  a  seemingly 
careless  hand.  But  John  Trewavas  saw  the 
trembling  of  her  eyelid,  the  flush  upon  her 
cheek,  the  sorrow  and  signs  of  recent  tears 
that  lingered  on  her  face ;  and  it  was  John's 
cheery  voice  that  proposed  dinner  as  a  relief 
to  all. 

**  My  dear  Lady  Trewavas,"  he  said,  **  arc 
we  all  to  starve  because  Hilton  has  lost  his 
way  in  the  woods  ?  Come,  let  us  have  dinner ; 
he  deserves  to  get  his  cold  for  coming  home 
late." 

**  May  he  not  have  met  with  an  accident  ?  " 
asked  the  doctor's  wife. 

This  agreeable  suggestion  brought  a  quick 
flush  to  Eleanor's  face,  as  she  looked  eagerly 
at  her  mother. 
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"My  grandson  is  too  good  a  rider  to  be 
likely  to  meet  with  an  accident,"  said  Lady 
Trewiivas,  a  little  drily. 

"But  is  not  Miss  Varcoe  with  him?"  said 
the  doctor's  wife.  "  She  is  a  very  wild 
rider,  I  know,  for  she  has  frightened  me  often 
by  coming  down  tliesc  hills  at  a  furious 
gallop." 

**  She  deserves  to  break  her  neck  if  she 
does  that,"  said  the  blunt  old  squire  of  Bos- 
rigo.  "  But  ladies  are  never  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  horses;  they  are  always  cruel  to  them. 
A  man  would  be  ashamed  to  whip  a  horse, 
and  gallop  liim  uphill  and  down,  as  a  lady 
does." 

**  Quite  true,"  said  the  doctor,  in  an  under- 
lone  ;  "  but  I  wish  Miss  Varcoe  would  use  the 
whip  just  now,  and  practise  a  little  of  that 
galloping  you  talk  of;  it  would  be  better  than 
keeping  us  all  waiting  for  dinner." 

"  Lady  Trcwavas  would  not  wait  a  minute 
for  that  madcap  girl,"  whispered  the  old 
squire.  "  It  is  for  Sir  Hilton  she  waits. 
Rather  awkward,  don't  you  see,  sitting  down 
to  table  without  the  master  of  the  house." 

At  this  moment  the  firm  hand  of  the  hostess 
rang  the  bell. 

"  Serve  dinner,"  she  said.  "  Sir  Hilton  is 
doubtless  detained  by  some  slight  accident." 

As  the  guests  walked  to  the  dining-room, 
whispers  were  exchanged  and  surmises  uttered 
respecting  Sir  Hilton's  strange  absence. 
Some  of  these  Eleanor  overheard,  and  her 
ears  tingled  with  indignant  pain. 

At  this  party  her  engagement  was  to  have 
been  announced,  and  her  position  as  Sir  Hil- 
ton's intended  wife  was  to  have  been  ncknowl- 
cdi^ed;  and  from  such  a  gathering  of  friends  as 
this,  brought  together  for  such  a  purpose,  he  had 
chosen  to  absent  himself,  in  order  to  prolong 
his  ride  with  Olive  Varcoe!  Unless  some 
accident  detained  him,  his  conduct  was  an 
insult,  deliberately  given ;  and  it  could  only 
mean  that  he  had  discovered,  ere  it  was  too 
late,  the  mistake  he  had  made  in  offering  his 
love  to  her. 

How  Eleanor's  heart  swelled  —  how  her 
veins  throbbed  at  the  thought !  How  horrible 
was  the  torture  of  sitting  here,  to  be  gazed  at 
by  those  people,  who  could  not  see  that  her 
brain  was  on  fire ! 

"Miss  Maristowe,  you  are  ill!"  exclaimed 
the  blunt,  fussy  Mr.  Vigo.  **  Let  me  assist 
you  from  the  table.  " 

Eleanor  was  leaning  back  in  her  chair, 
deadly  pale.  She  had  just  seen  Sir  Hilton's 
gniom  dash  by  at  a  gallop.  "Why  had  he 
come  homo  alone? 

Lady  Trewavas  had  seen  him   also;  but. 


although  ji  little  pale,  slie  was  still  stately 
and  calm ;  and,  with  instinctive  delicacy  and 
tact,  Eleanor  copied  the  demeanor  of  the 
hostess. 

"  My  dear  Eleanor,"  said  Mrs.  Maristowe, 
nervously,  "  I  think  you  had  better  go  and  lie 
down  a  little  —  you  look  so  ill ! " 

Eleanor  was  so  used  to  be  cared  for  by 
John  Trewavas,  that  she  was  not  surprised 
when  he  came  to  her,  and  she  found  herself 
quietly  led  from  the  room,  and  ^aced  on  the 
drawing-room  sofa. 

**  Now,  if  you  are  quite  comfortable,  I  will 
run  and  see  what  is  the  matter,"  said  John. 
"  I  expect  our  wild  cousin  has  had  a  spill." 

"  How  kind  you  are,  John  I "  said  Eleanor; 
and  her  blue  eyes  swam  in  tears,  as  she 
looked  at  him  gratefully. 

In  two  minutes  John  was  back  again. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  Eleanor,*'  said  he. 
"There  has  been  an  accident  —  only  a  slight 
one ;  Hilton  is  little  hurt.  That  mad-cap  girl 
has  been  jumping  hurdles  and  running  races 
with  him,  and  in  clearing  a  hurdle  his  hone 
swerved  and  threw  him.  He  is  at  a  farm- 
house^ a  few  miles  off."  * 

"  And  Olive?"  said  Bleanor,  feintly. 

"  Oh,  Olive  is  not  hurt,"  replied  John.  "  Do 
you  feel  strong  enough,  Eleanor,  to  come  in 
the  carriage  with  me  to  fetch  Hilton  ?  " 

Eleanor  sprang  from  the  sofa  instantly ;  she  \ 
understood  John's  words  too  well.  Olive  was 
there  by  Sir  Hilton's  side;  Olive  had  her 
place;  Olive  was  tending  him  with  her  in- 
sidious smiles  and  tender  words.  Yes,  she 
would  be  ready  to  go  in  a  moment.  Once 
morb,  how  good,  and  kind,  and  thoughtftU 
John  was ! 

As  the  carriage  was  getting  ready,  John 
returned  to  the  dining-room,  and  whispered 
the  news  to  Lady  Trewavas. 

"Thank  Heaven!"  said  the  old  lady, 
wringing  his  hand  gratefully.  Her  grand- 
son was  hurt,  perhaps  dangerously ;  and  yet 
she  said,  "  Thank  Heaven ! " 

John  knew  why :  she  had  fancied  that  Sir 
Hilton  and  Olive  Varcoe  had  eloped  together. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

Sib  Hilton  Trewavas  lay  on  a  bed  in  his 
tenant's  house.  Olive  sat  by  his  side,  holding 
one  of  his  hands  in  hers.  All  the  rich  color 
lie  i  faded  out  of  her  face,  and  she  was  nearly 
as  pale  as  he. 

"Aunt  will  never  forgive  me,  Hilton,"  she 
said.     "  I  shall  be  sent  away  to  the  Antipodes 
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•  •You'll  be  sent  nowhere,'*  he  replied. 
**  You'll  stay  at  Trewaras.  My  home  is  yours 
while  I  live.  If  I  die,  and  it  goes  to  John,  I 
caii*t  say  what  will  happen.  Look  out  for 
yourself,  then,  Olive." 

**  I  wont,"  said  Olive ;  "  and,  if  you  die,  I'll 
kiU  John." 

<'  Hallo  I "  cried  Sir  Hilton,  "  have  you  and 
John  quarrelled  ?  " 

"  No ;  only  the  thought  of  his  being  master 
at  Trewavas  maJces  me  hate  him,"  she  replied. 
**  But  you  won't  die.  Why  are  you  talking 
about  death?    You  are  not  much  hurt." 

«*The  deuce  I'm  not,"  said  Sir  Hilton. 
* '  Tm  in  horrid  pai n,  then.  Put  a  pillow  under 
my  shoulder,  Olive." 

Olive  did  as  he  requested;  then,  stooping 
suddenly,  she  kissed  him  on  the  brow. 

**  You  are  a  good  little  girl,"  said  Sir  Hil- 
ton, taking  her  hand,  and  bending  her  face 
again  to  hi^.  '*  You  are  sorry  for  me,  I  see. 
I  do  believe  you  would  suffer  all  this  for  me  if 
you  could.  A  sister,  after  all,  is  better  than 
a  sweetheart.  Eleanor,  you  perceive,  does 
not  trouble  herself  about  me ;  and  to-day  she 
broke  a  promise.  I  hate  an  unreliable  woman ; 
it  was  a  shabby  trick  she  served  me,  Lola, 
wasn't  it?" 

"How  do  you  feel  now,  Hilton?"  asked 
Olive,  evading  his  question. 

*'  Horrid ! "  he  replied.  *'  I'm  swelling  like 
a  porpoise.  Just  see  the  size  of  my  arm !  I 
wish  that  doctor  would  come." 

"  He  will  be  here  soon,"  said  Olive.  "  I 
told  Kinsman  to  ride  like  a  fiend.  When 
they  hear  of  this  at  Trewavas,  Hilton,  I  know 
exactly  all  they'll  do  and  say." 

Sir  Hilton  did  not  answer  precisely  as  Olive 
expected;  he  raised  his  head  languidly,  and 
said,  *'You  are  mighty  clever,  Miss  Lola; 
can  you  tell  me  what  Eleanor  will  do  ?  " 

There  was  a  fiash  in  Olive's  eyes,  but  she 
replied,  with  seeming  gayety,  "Oh,  I  don't 
pretend  to  know  what  she  will  do ;  but  it  will 
be  nothing  useful  for  certain.  She  will  faint, 
most  Ukely,  and  have  your  grandmother  Aiss- 
ing  over  her  with  eau  de  cologne  and  harts- 
horn. I  never  saw  such  a  spoilt  baby  as 
Eleanor  Maristowc.  If  she  had  roughed  it  in 
the  world  as  I  have  done,  and  never  had  a 
human  being  to  care  for  her,  she  would  have 
learned  a  few  things  by  this  time." 

"  Good  things,  Lola?"  asked  Sir  Hilton,  a 
little  satirically.  "  Bo  you  know,  I  think  it 
is  unfair  to  say  you  are  not  cared  for.  What 
has  been  lacking  to  you  at  Trewavas  ?  —  not 
love,  not  kindness,  I  am  sure." 

"  There's  nothing  wanting  at  Trewavas  ex- 
cept a  roc's  Q^^y^  replied  Olive,  laughingly ; 


"  and  I  dare  say  I  sliall  get  even  that  in  time. 
When  I  spoke,  I  was  thinking  of  old  days, 
before  I  came  among  your  kind  faces.  Ah, 
I  roughed  it  thenl  What  a  terrible  time  I 
had  in  Smyrna,  —  my  father  always  in  the 
clouds,  and  the  horrible  old  woman  who  ruled 
the  house  used  to  beat  me  with  her  slipper. 
And,  my  goodness  J  what  falsehoods  she  used 
to  tell,  and  teach  me  to  tell  too ! " 

Sir  Hilton  was  looking  at  her  curiously, 
as  though  for  the  first  time  it  had  struck 
him  that  her  character  had  strange  points  in 
it 

"  Don't  you  still  indulge  in  little  fictions, 
now  and  then,  Lola?"  he  asked.  "Beware 
of  that  gift!  Falsehood  is  a  virtue  only  in 
the  East." 

Olive  colored  crimson,  but  laughed  gayly  as 
she  replied,  "Truth  is  too  precious  to  be 
given  to  every  one.;  I  keep  it  for  you,  and  a 
few  others.  To  the  rest  of  the  world  my  East- 
ern blood  will  break  out  at  times.  You  know, 
if  I  am  neither  Cornish  nor  English,  I  cannot 
help  it,  can  I?" 

"No,"  replied  Sir  Hilton.  "But  how 
about  this  roc's  egg  that  is  wanting  at  Tre- 
wavas ?    Can  I  get  it  for  you  ?  " 

Olive  turned  her  black  eyes  on  him  in  a 
piercing  and  strange  way,  but  she  saw  that  he 
was  still  blind  to  the  truth;  so  she  replied 
carelessly,  "Yes,  yon  can  get  it,  and  you 
only,  but  not  now.  I'll  ask  you  for  it  one 
day." 

,Her  hand  touched  his  as  she  spoke;  it  was 
burning  hot,  and  tliere  was  a  glow  like  fire  on 
her  cheeks. 

*'  Upon  my  word,  Olive,  it  must  be  something 
you  have  mightily  set  your  heart  upon,"  said 
Sir  Hilton ;  "  but  you  need  not  get  so  excited 
over  it.  Ask,  and  thou  shalt  have  it,  even  if 
it  be  to  the  half  of  my  kingdom.  Is  that  the 
Eastern  style,  Lola?" 

"  In  untruth  I  dare  say  it  is  Eastern  enough," 
she  replied.  "  Hilton,"  she  added,  suddenly, 
"  I  wish  you  were  going  to  stop  here  for  a 
month." 

"  That's  kind,"  he  returned.  "  But  I  have 
no  doubt  you  will  have  your  wish.  I  don't 
feel  like  moving." 

"  Ah,  but  you  will  have  to  move,  Hilton," 
said  Olive.  "  Your  grandmamma  is  too  fond 
of  her  own  way,  and  too  fond  of  her  own  dig- 
nity, to  let  you  stay  here.  That's  one  of  the 
things  they  will  do  at  Trewavas  directly ;  they 
will  bring  a  carriage  here  to  take  you  home." 

"  But  suppose  I  won't  go  ?  "  said  Sir  Hilton. 
"  It  is  useless  to  think  of  it.  I  could  not  bear 
the  jolting.  I  am  vexy  comfortable  here;  aiid 
I  shall  stay."  GoOglc 
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**  Stand  to  that  flrmly,"  cried  Olive,  her 
eyes  glisteDing  with  joy;  "and  I'll  stay  with 
you,  Hilton." 

"You,  OUve  I "  eaid  he.  "  You  um't  do  that." 

"  Yes  I  can,"  she  replied,  **  being  a  cousin, 
—  almost  a  sister.  Eleanor  could  not,  of 
course.  Mrs.  Grundy  would  scream  and  go 
into  fits  of  horror,  hut  I  am  too  insignificant 
to  be  talked  of.  Besides,  I  am  a  better  nurse 
than  Eleanor.  How  does  that  pillow  feel 
now?" 

"Beautifiil,  Olive,"  he  replied.  "You 
have  given  it  just  the  right  twist.  So  you 
i-cally  think  you  can  stay  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  cjln,  if  you  insist  on  it  with 
Lady  Trewavas,"  said  Olive.  "  Really,  Hil- 
ton, it  will  only  be  kind  of  you  to  do  that ;  for 
the  truth  is,  I  am  afraid  to  go  home  till  the 
eiorm  is  over.  At  Trewavas  they'll  say  this 
ai!cidcnt  is  all  my  fault." 

♦*Tliey  won't  dare  to  say  that,"  said  Sir 
Hilton.     "  How  can  it  be  your  fault?  " 

"  Asking  yo«  to  go  out  with  me,  you  know," 
replied  Olive. 

"  Nonsense,  Olive,"  said  Sir  Hilton ;  "  that 
was  very  kind  of  you.  It  would  be  absurd  if 
any  one  blamed  you  for  this  accident.  Pixy 
was  very  hard  to  hold  to-day.  I  never  knew 
her  so  hot.  If  my  respected  grandmother 
says  a  word  to  you  that  you  don*t  like,  tell 
me,  and  I'll  set  things  to  rights.  I  detest  to 
see  a  girl  bullied  by  her  relations." 

"  "What  a  dear,  good,  kind  cousin  you  are, 
Hilton  \ "  said  Olive,  bending  over  liim,  wi^Ji 
the  gleam  of  her  black  eyes  shining  full  into 
his  own  hazel  orbs.  "  What  can  I  do  to  thank 
you?" 

Sir  Hilton  smiled.  It  was  a  droll  smile. 
He  was  beginning  to  have  a  glimmering  idea 
that  all  this  was  a  little  too  cousinly. 

"Never  mind  thanks,  Lola,"  he  said. 
"  Brothers  and  sisters  need  not  talk  of  thanks." 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  wheels  was 
heard  in  the  farm-yard,  and  Olive's  answer  was 
interrupted. 

"Tliere's  the  doctor  1"  cried  Sir  Hilton, 
joyfully.  "Now  for  a  good  tug,  and  then  I 
suppose  I  shall  bo  all  right  again.  Have  you 
got  courage  to  stay  with  me,  Lola?  " 

To  his  surprise  Olive  burst  into  tears,  and 
rushed  from  the  room.  On  the  stairs  she  met 
the  surgeon,  and  seized  him  by  the  hand,  in  a 
strange,  excited  manner. 

"  Will  it  pain  him  much?  "  she  cried.  "  O 
Pr.  Burton,  I  little  thought  that  I  might  in- 
jure Hilton." 

Olive  checked  herself  suddenly,  for  behind 
Dr.  Burton  was  the  grave  face  of  John  Tre- 
wavas. 


"Do  not  alarm  yourself,  Miss  Varcoe," said 
the  doctor.  "  I  trust  I  shall  find  Sir  Hilton 
not  much  hart.  You  seem  unnerved.  Yoa 
had  better  go  down  to  Lady  Trewavas  and 
Miss  Maristowe ;  they  are  both  below." 

Olive  gave  John  one  reproachful  and  bitter 
look ;  then  rushing  past  him,  she  sprang  down 
the  stairs,  and  out  it  the  door  into  the  orchard 
beyond. 

The  pique  against  Eleanor,  which  Olive  had 
planted  in  Sir  Hilton's  mind,  could  not  en- 
dure for  a  moment,  aiter  the  explanation 
clearly  and  promptly  given  by  Lady  Trewa^ 
vas.  She  turned  it  off  as  a  jest  of  Olive's ; 
one  of  those  mischievous  jests  to  which  that 
lively  3'oung  lady  had  long  accustomed  the  in- 
mates of  Trewavas.  With  studied  carelessness. 
Lady  Trewavas  thus  spoke,  of  it,  giving  it  no 
other  motive-  beyond  the  fun  to  be  got  out 
of  a  lover's  quarrel. 

The  want  of  truth  which  Miss  Yarcoe  had 
displayed  in  the  affair  counted  for  nothing; 
Sir  Hilton  even  laughed  at  it.  Olive,  from 
her  first  appearance  among  her  relations,  had 
indulged  in  inventions.  Eastern  fashion,  with 
an  adroitness  and  skill  tliat  ofttimes  amused 
her  English  opponents.  Yet  it  was  almost ' 
impossible  to  be  angry  with  her,  as  her  ways 
were  so  different  from  their  ways,  and  she  ev- 
idently considered  lying  as  a  charter  of  right, 
and  a  just  means  either  of  defence  or  attack. 
Moreover,  her  falsehoods  did  not  disgust,  as 
they  were  mostly  so  un-English,  so  removed 
iVom  mere  vulgar  lying,  having  in  them  a  keen 
jest,  a  spice  of  romance,  or  a  touch  of  Eastern 
malice.  Hence  it  was  permitted  to  her  to  do 
and  say  things  that  in  an  EngUsh  lady  would 
be  inadmissible. 

Governesses,  tutors,  young  curates,  and 
respectable  old  vicars,  had  all  tried  their  elo- 
quence on  Olive  Yarcoe  in  vain.  She  was 
always  willmg  to  acknowledge  herself  in  the 
wrong,  always  willing  to  fast,  or  pray,  or  pour 
ashes  on  her  head,  and  humble  herself  as  a 
penitent;  but  this  contrition  and  these  pen- 
ances never  mended  her.  This  Eastern  twist 
in  her  character  seemed  in  English  eyes  a 
moral  blindness,  whence  might  spring  all  man- 
ner of  sins  and  cruelties.  And  the  passion, 
the  leaven  of  fire  in  her  nature,  still  further 
startled  the  calmer,  colder  hearts  around  her. 

Anything  she  desired  was  sought  for  with 
an  intensity  past  their  comprehension,  and 
therefore  regarded  with  fear.  A  strange  girl, 
dangerous  to  herself  and  others ;  vindictive, 
yet  generous ;  false,  y  st  fascinating  and  ten- 
der; a  giriwhom  it  was  Impossible  to  hate,  and 
perilous  to  love. 

This  was  Lady  Trewavas'  thought  as,  bend- 
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Ing  OTer  her  grandson's  bed,  she  watched  the 
changes  of  his  countenance  as  she  talked. 

''Oliye  has  no  moral  sense,  no  truth  in 
her/'  she  said,  anxiously.  '<  I  have  thought 
that  a  convent  or  a  school  might  do  her  good." 

**A  convent!"  cried  Sir  Hilton.  "My 
iear  grandmother,  neither  school  nor  convent 
will  ever  make  a  puritan  out  of  such  stuff  as 
Dlive.  And  I,  for  one,  don*t  want  to  see  her 
changed;  her  tricks  are  only  amusing;  she 
means  no  harm.  Trewavas  would  be  intoler- 
ably dull  without  her.  I  won*t  have  her  sent 
away." 

**  But,  my  dear  Hilton,  there's  her  future 
to  think  of,"  remonstrated  Lady  Trewavas. 
*'  What  man  would  like  to  marry  such  a  girl? 
I  must,  at  least,  teach  her  truthfulness." 

"Marry  her!"  exclaimed  Sir  Hilton,  with 
A  sudden  start;  "who  wants  to  marry  her?" 

**  No  one,"  replied  Lady  Trewavas. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Sir  Hilton,  laughing. 
"What  an  elf  for  a  wife!  SheMl  never 
marry ;  she  must  always  live  with  you  and  me 
and  Eleanor,  at  Trewavas." 

Lady  Trewavas  had  strong  opinions  on  this 
subject,  but  she  hesitated  to  utter  them ;  and 
before  she  could  shajMi  a  reply.  Dr.  Burton 
entered,  with  Eleanor  leanlDg  on  his  arm. 

"  Now  my  formidable  business  is  over,"  he 

said.     "I  bring  you  a  better  medicine  than 

can  be  found  in  drugs,  Sir  Hilton.    Here  is 

'  Miss  Maristowe,  too  impatient  to  see  you  to 

heed  any  longer  my  prohibition." 

Excitement  had  flushed  Eleanor's  cheek 
and  heightened  the  lustre  of  her  eyes,  and  her 
loveliness  was  still  further  enhanced  by  tlic 
rich  robe  she  wore.  She  had  not  changed  her 
evening  dress,  and  as  her  cloak  fell  back  over 
her  tall  figure,  showing  the  lovely  bust  and 
arms  that  gleamed  white  beneath  its  scarlet 
folds,  it  was  difficult  to  suppress  the  admira- 
tion which  her  beauty  excited.  Sir  Hilton 
looked  at  her  and  sighed.  To  him  she  Itad 
always  seemed  a  cold,  proud  girl,  whom  it  was 
his  misfortune,  rather  than  his  joy,  to  woo. 
He  mistook  her  timidity  for  coldness,  and  her 
maidenly  reserve  for  want  of  heart.  But  now 
he  was  to  see  her  under  a  new  phase;  for  at 
sight  of  his  fevered  face  and  evident  suffering 
she  sprang  forward,  and,  seizing  the  hand  he 
extended,  she  stooped  and  kissed  him,  while 
her  tears  fell  fast  upon  his  cheek.  Much 
moved,  he  flung  his  arm  around  her,  and 
■  pressed  her  to  his  bosom. 

"My  dear  Eleanor!"  he  said,  trying  to 
speak  without  faltering,  "I  did  not  think  to 
see  you  here.    How  did  you  know  of  this  ?  " 

Eleanor  could  not  answer  him  for  her  tears. 

"Doctor  Burton  was  dining  at  Trewavas, 


and  Kinsman  rode  thither  after  him,"  said 
Lady  Trewavas.  "  Olive  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten he  was  there,  and  but  for  this  circum- 
stance we  might  not  have  hoard  of  your  acci- 
dent for  hours.     She  did  not  send  to  tell  us." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Dr.  Burton,  cheerfully. 
"You  ladies  must  not  make  such  a  mighty 
fuss  over  my  patient;  the  accident  is  really 
nothing." 

"  I  am  thankful  it  is  no  worse,"  said  Lady 
Trewavas.  "  My  dear  boy,  you  have  not  told 
me  how  it  happened." 

"I  was  riding  Pixy,  and  she  threw  me; 
that's  all,"  he  replied;  "let  us  leave  details 
at  present.  By-the-by,  Eleanor,"  he  con- 
tinued, and  his  arm  pressed  her  more  closely, 
"  I  am  right  glad  you  treated  me  so  shabbily 
this  afternoon ;  for,  had  you  ridden,  I  should 
have  mounted  you  on  Pixy,  and  Heaven 
knows  what  would  have  happened!  The 
mare  was  downright  vicious  to-day." 

"  I  meant  to  ride  with  you,"  said  Eleanor, 
softly;  "  and  I  was  so  hurt  you  should  think 
me  deliberately  unkind.  0  HUton,  I  have 
spent  such  a  miserable  evening ! " 

"  I  have  explained  it  all,  my  dear,"  inter- 
posed Lady  Trewavas.  "  Hilton  knows 
whose  fault  it  is  that  you  did  not  keep  your 
promise.  Really,  my  dear  boy,  Olive  must 
not  be  permitted  again  to  make  mischief  be- 
tween you  and  Eleanor." 

"  She  shall  never  do  that,"  said  Sir  Hilton, 
as  his  eyes  rested  on  Eleanor's  beautiful  face. 
"  How  can  you  tliink  such  a  thing  possible?  " 

He  forgot  how  he  had  talked  and  felt  only 
an  hour  ago. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Trewavas,"  said  Dr.  Bur- 
ton, "I  have  recommended  quiet  to  my 
patient;  so  what  do  you  say  to  our  leaving 
him  ?  Rest  will  be  better  than  conversation ; 
he  has  talked  too  much  already." 

"Do  you  want  to  go  so  soon,  Eleanor?" 
asked  Sir  Hilton,  wistfully. 

The  girl  was  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  with 
the  beautiful  waves  of  her  brown  hair  rweep- 
ing  his  brow;  she  raised  her  head  at  this 
question,  and  looked  pleadingly  at  Lady 
Trewavas. 

"  Appeal  to  me.  Miss  Maristowe,"  said  the 
doctor,  smiling.  "  I  brought  you  to  Sir  Hil- 
ton as  my  best  panacea;  1  am  going  to  leave 
you  here,  and  carry  off*  Lady  Trewavas. 
Will  that  please  you.  Sir  Hilton?  And  if  I 
leave  you  this  physic  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
will  you  swallow  a  veritable  medicine  wiien  I 
bring  it?" 

"Anything  short  of  poison,  doctor,  will  I 
take,  in  gratitude  for  this  your  best  prescrip- 
tion," he  replied.       ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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In  spite  of  pain,  in  spite  of  doubt  and 
jealonsy,  thoae  were  happy  momenta  that  the 
lovers  spent  thus  together,  forgetful  of  all 
things  in  the  world  save  of  each  other.  Above 
all,  forgetibl  of  Olive  Varcoe,  who,  drenched 
with  rain,  and  weeping  bitterly,  sat  out  be- 
neath the  trees  in  darkness. 

To  some  people  it  is  always  winter.  De- 
pendence and  poverty,  sickness  and  sorrow, 
have  no  summer.  And  among  the  most  mis- 
f'rable  of  the  outcasts  from  the  sun,  ranks  the 
poor  relation,  —  the  old,  feeble  man,  who 
shrinks  nervously  from  the  honored  guests, 
who  sits  in  draughts  and  runs  errands  and 
smiles  vacantiy  at  your  jests,  with  a  dismal 
mockery  of  mirth;  or  the  woman  turned 
fawner  and  flatterer,  who  bears  all  snubbings 
with  supernatural  cheerfulness,  and  does  all 
the  family  mendings.  Upon  her  is  poured  out 
the  vials  of  domestic  wrath,  and  she  takes  the 
edge  off  the  sharp  tempers  of  family  belliger- 
ents, before  they  come  themselves  to  the  con- 
flict. This  is  her  fate ;  and  it  is  a  sad  sight  to 
see  her  smiling  on  the  cross  children,  or  listen- 
ing with  intense  interest  to  the  tattle  of  her 
patroness,  —  a  sad  sight,  because  there  is  a 
lack  of  sturdiness  and  truth  in  the  natures 
that  prefer  to  bear  such  things  rather  than 
work  hard  and  fare  hard  with  independence. 

Yet  Olive,  though  a  dependent,  was  not  one 
of  these.  It  is  true  that  Lady  Trewavas, 
without  meaning  it,  was  sometimes  hard  on 
her.  If  the  house  was  full  of  guests,  it  was 
thought  a  mere  trifle  to  disturb  Miss  Varcoe, 
and  make  her  yield  her  room,  or  share  it  with 
another.  Slights,  seldom  put  on  others, 
sometimes  fell  to  her  share,  and  at  parties  or 
picnics  she  was  often  thrust  aside,  without 
Lady  Trewavas  herself  being  very  conscious 
of  the  fact.  The  household  had  grown  into 
the  habit  of  forgetting  or  overlooking  her, 
and  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  process  was 
never  inquired  into ;  she  was  a  person  of  little 
importance,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  mat- 
ter. No  unkindness  was  meant ;  and  yet  the 
family  slipped  into  grooves  that  passed  Olive 
Varcoe  by.  Then,  too,  she  was  expected  to 
do  many  things  that  she  chose  to  consider 
derogatory.  She  helped  to  mend  the  fSamily 
linen,  she  assisted  to  label  preserves  and 
pickles ;  and  (horror  of  horrors  1)  Lady  Tre- 
wavas sometimes  gave  her  a  dress  of  her  own, 
with  orders  to  alter  it  for  herself. 

All  these  things  Olive  bore,  not  like  a  de- 
pendent, but  like  an  imprisoned  princess 
raging  beneath  the  thrall  of  a  malignant  fairy. 
And  for  these  small  grievances  she  thirsted 
for  revenge,  and  nursed  in  her  heart  an  eager 
desire  to  ride  over  the  necks  of  her  enemies. 


Beneath  aU  her  gayety,  Vi  her  freaks,  there 
lurked  a  passionate  reteviraent,  which  might 
one  day  break  out  in  dlr«  deeds,  or  (so  incon- 
sistent was  her  charadf /)  in  some  wild  act  of 
marvellous  generosity.  To  make  Sir  Hilton 
love  her,  to  make  him  many  her,  was  the 
favorite  shape  her  dreams  took.  To  be  Lady 
Trewavas  would  be  a  triumph  indeed.  Then 
she  would  be  loftily  generouB  and  forgiving; 
then  she  would  show  her  proud  aunt  that  the 
insignificant  Olive  could  be  at  noble  as  the 
noblest. 

Oh,  would  it  never  come,  that  glorious  day? 
Was  there  no  hope  ?  Must  she  always  thirst, 
and  never  drink? 

It  seemed  so,  for  now  her  hopes  were 
shaken  to  the  dust;  and  wounded  in  her  love, 
disappointed  in  her  ambition,  she  turned  at 
bay  like  a  creature  hunted  and  terror-struck. 
A  long,  gloomy  ftiture  spread  itself  before  her 
eyes;  mortification,  defeat,  penury,  depend- 
ence, marked  her  way ;  and,  keenest  sting  of  all, 
Eleanor  would  see  her  shame  —  Eleanor  would 
triumph  over  her  I  Eleanor,  radiant,  victori- 
ous, beloved,  would  lean  through  life  on  Sir 
Hilton's  protecting  arm,  and  bestow  her  chari^ 
contemptuously  on  the  poor  cousin  who  had 
once  been  her  rival. 

The  thought  was  too  galling,  and,  wringing 
her  hands  piteously,  Olive  wept  beneath  the 
dripping  trees,  regardless  of  the  rain,  regard- 
less of  the  loneliness  and  darkness,  and  heed-  * 
less  of  the  shiverings  that  ran  through  her 
fhmie,  as  her  wet  garments  clung  around 
her. 

No  one  asked  for  iier,  no  one  missed  her ; 
so  the  forlorn  girl  sat  out  in  the  rain,  taking  a 
vicious  delight  in  her  misery,  and  yet  angry 
that  no  one  cared  enough  for  her  to  seek  her. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  she  was  still  a 
Aroward  child,  needing  the  kind  mother's  voice 
that  she  had  never  heard,  the  mother's  love 
that  she  had  never  received ;  and  yet  some  one 
even  now  was  seeking  her,  —  some  one  who 
was  always  kind,  always  thoughtful  for  others, 
—  some  one  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  8or> 
row,  so  carelessly  ignored  by  all,  could  yet 
feel  for  hers. 

"  Olive  I  Olive  I "  cried  John's  voice,  cau- 
tiously, "where  are  you?  What  are  you 
doing  out  here  in  the  rain?  Tou  will  kill 
yourself." 

*<  What  does  it  matter?"  said  the  girl,  bit- 
terly. "  Is  there  any  human  being  that  will 
care?  My  aunt  suffers  me,  that  is  all;  and 
lately  she  has  begun  to  dislike  me.  If  she 
could  help  it,  she  would  not  give  me  even  a 
garret  in  her  great  house ;  she  would  thrust  me 
out  into  the  world  to  perish.  JJia^e  her^John  I 
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And  I  hate'  Eleanor,  too,  and  every  one! 
Shall  I  be  grateful  for  the  unwilling  charity 
flung  to  me  carelessly,  as  we  fling  bones  to  a 
dog?  No!  And  if  it  were  not  for  you, 
John,  I  would  kill  sonoebody  this  very  night." 

"OUtc!  OUtc!  you  are  talking  most  un- 
justly, —  most  wickedly !  '*  exclaimed  John, 
aghast  at  her  violence.     *'  You  are  mad !  " 

"  I  am  not  mad,"  she  replied.  "  I  am  too 
sane.  If  my  brain  were  not  so  clear,  I 
should  not  see  hqw  bitter  is  my  future,  how 
drear  and  horrible  my  fate." 

"Does  no  one  suffer  but  you,  Olive?" 
asked  John.  '*  Look  out  into  the  world,  and 
you  will  see  real  misery  enough ;  or  look  at 
home,  and  you  will  find  you  are  not  the  only 
one  writhing  beneath  a  sore  heart." 

"Oh,  youy  John  I  Who  can  copy  you?" 
she  said.  "  You  have  the  patience  of  Job 
and  the  meekness  of  Moses.  Will  you  set 
yourself  up  as  a  model  to  a  girl  like  me  ?  " 

**No,"  replied  John,  gently;  "but  you 
might  have  sense  enough  in  yourself  to  bear 
things  more  quietly." 

"  I  cannot  bear  them  quietly,  and  I  won't ! " 
she  exclaimed.  "  John,  I  cannot  endure  this 
marriage;  I  must  stop  it.  I  shall  commit 
murder  to  stop  it,  if  nothing  else  will." 

"  You  are  talking  wildly,  and  like  a  foolish, 
wicked  child,"  said  John.  "  Yon  don't  know 
what  you  say.  And,  besides,  would  murder 
stop  it?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Olive,  lifting  her  fiice  from  her 
hands,  and  letting  the  fitful  moonlight  feW  full 
upon  her  agitated  features.  "If  I  flung 
Eleanor  into  the  sea,  or  if  I  shot  aunt,  or 
poisoned  old  Mrs.  Maristowe,  Hilton  would 
not  marry,  at  all  events,  not  for  a  year;  and 
stranger  things  than  the  breaking  off  of  an 
engagement  may  happen  in  a  year." 

John  listened  to  her  silently ;  then  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  he  seized  both  hers,  and  held 
them  in  a  strong  grasp. 

"  OUve,"  said  he,  "  beware  of  what  you  do. 
If  you  touch  a  hair  of  Eleanor's  head,  I 
denounce  you  at  once.  The  wicked  deed  you 
have  done  to-day  is  not  hidden  from  me.  I 
know  that  you  went  out  to  the  stable,  and 
twice  filled  Pixy's  manger  with  com ;  and  this 
you  did,  knowing  that  Eleanor  was  going  to 
ride  to  Trewavas  Cliffs.  A  swerve,  a  plunge, 
an  unexpected  gallop  near  that  precipice,  and 
her  life  would  have  been  flung  away  like  a 
straw.  Nothing  could  have  saved  her.  She 
would  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  beneath  the 
rocks." 

Struggling  to  free  her  hands,  Olive  burst 
into  passionate  tears. 

"  I  have  not  your  patience,  —  your  good- 


ness," she  cried.  "Forgive  me,  John  I  I 
repented;  you  know  I  did.  I  went  to  Eleanor, 
and  told  falsehoods  to  save  her  from  riding 
Pixy.  And  am  I  not  punished  bitterly  by 
seeing  Hilton  lying  in  pain  and  danger  through 
my  folly?  I  was  in  agony  when  I  saw  him  ' 
mount  that  beast.  You  cannot  tell  how  1 
begged  and  prayed  him  to  let  me  ride  her. 
Then,  seeing  the  creature  so  unmanageable, 
he  jumped  hurdles  to  tame  her,  and  I  stood 
by,  mad  and  miserable.  I^  thought  I  f^ould 
have  died  when  I  saw  him  fall." 

"You  took  care  not  to  go  to  Trewavas 
Cliffs,"  returned  John,  with  a  shudder.  "  If 
Hilton  had  fallen  there,  he  would  never  have 
been  picked  up  a  living  man." 

Olive  dragged  her  hands  from  John's 
grasp,  and  covered  her  face  with  them  again 

"  Don't,  don't ! "  she  cried ;  "  it  is  too  hor« 
rible  what  you  say.  O  John,  if  I  had  killed 
him !    What  a  wicked,  wicked  girl  I  am ! " 

"Yet  you  would  have  been  glad,"  said 
John,  gloomily,  "if  Eleanor  had  been  flung 
by  that  vicious  brute  over  the  cliff,  and  had 
lain  crushed  and  mangled  out  of  life  on  the 
sands." 

"  No,  no ;  I  should  not  have  been  glad,"  she 
replied.  "  If  she  had  not  believed  my  stories, 
and  gone  with  aunt,  I  meant  to  confess  what  I 
had  done.    Do  you  believe  me,  John?  " 

She  sunk  .down  on  the  wet  grass,  exhausted 
by  her  own  vehemence,  and  clung  to  his 
knees  with  both  arms. 

"  I  believe  you,  Olive,"  sr.id  John,  lifting 
her  kindly.  "  You  are  wet  through,  my  poor 
child ;  let  me  drive  you  home ;  no  one  shall 
see  you." 

"  Mayn't  I  stay  here? "  she  cried ;  "  mayn't 
I  stay  and  nurse  him  ?  It  is  my  fault  that  he 
is  hurt.    I  ought  to  stay." 

"It  is  useless  to  ask  it,  Olive,"  replied 
John;  "Lady  Trewavas  stays  here  herself, 
and  Eleanor  with  her,  and  Hilton  returns 
home  with  them  to-morrow,  if  well  enough. 
You  see  all  your  mad  endeavors  to  separate 
these  two  only  endear  them  the  more  to  each 
other." 

For  the  flrst  time  there  was  a  tinge  of  ran« 
cor  in  John*s  tone,  but  in  a  moment  he  re- 
turned to  his  old  self. 

"Come,  Olive,"  said  he,  "let us  go  home 
together.    They  won't  miss  us." 

Worn  out  and  weary,  Olive  consented ;  but 
when  she  rose,  she  trembled  violently,  and 
John  was  forced  to  support  her  with  one  arm. 

Thus,  with  head  drooping,  and  her  heavy 
habit  trailing  over  the  long  wet  grass,  the  for- 
lorn girl  passed  beneath  the  dripping  trees, 
and  so  down  the  lonely  road,  where  Jobn'i 
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tilbiuy  waited.    He  lifted  her  to  the  seat,  and 
droTe  fast  towards  Trewayas. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Young  Vigo,  of  Bosvigo,  was  as  good-look- 
ing a  Cornish  squire  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 
His  eyes  were  of  that  deep,  peculiar  blue  that 
only  Cornish  eyes  possess,  and  his  complexion 
had  the  glow  and  life  of  the  western  sun  and 
tlie  western  sea ;  truly  a  handsome  young  fel- 
low, well-made  and  blithesome,  with  a  springy 
step,  a  blight  smile,  and  a  pleasant  voice. 

But  Cornwall  is  the  Ipnd  of  pleasant  voices. 
And  here,  too,  is  the  deep  blue  sky  of  the 
poet's  vision;  here  the  radiant  seaof  the  paint- 
er's fancy,  and  here  the  thousand  strange  and 
mystic  memories  of  an  ancient  race,  —  a  race 
to  whom  the  Norman  and  the  Saxon  seem  but 
of  yesterday.  In  this  legendary  nook  of  Eng- 
land there  is  an  atmosphere  around  a  trav- 
eller which  breathes  of  a  civilization  antique 
and  strange :  he  sees  the  remnant  of  a  people 
dating  from  Troy ;  traditions  come  upon  him 
older  than  Rome ;  and  a  peasant  will  set  before 
him  the  cream  and  cakes  of  Carthage. 
.  Those  wild  ruins  on  the  hills,  where  Druids 
worshipped,  have  still  about  them  the  foot- 
steps and  the  breath  of  ancient  Trojans.  The 
fear  of  the  mighty  giants  of  that  dim  time  rests 
on  these  lone  places,'  and  tlie  blood  of  forgot- 
ten battles  oozes  through  the  heath.  Here  are 
mounds  and  barrows  of  the  bones  of  the  slain ; 
and  yonder,  in  the  valley,  are  the  workings 
of  the  old  Plioenicians  when  they  delved  for 
tin. 

Is  it  a  wonder  that  in  Cornwall  the  hills  and 
dales  arc  peopled  with  ghosts,  while  living 
men  delving  beneath  them  follow  the*  faint 
footsteps  of  races  now  a  mystery  and  a 
shadow?  And  tliese  shadows — these  bat- 
tlinjis  in  the  mines  with  rock  and  ore,  amid 
mysteries  and  darkness  —  make  the  Cornish  a 
strange  people,  a  people  quick  in  intelligence 
and  sympathy,  full  of  poetic  fancy,  soft  of 
speech  and  kindly,  yet  fearless  as  the  hardiest 
men  of  the  North.  The  sea  is  their  cradle, 
the  mine  their  school ;  the  storms  and  perils 
of  tlie  ocean  they  brave  daily  (for  the  miner 
is  also  a  fisherman),  and.  solitude,  darkness, 
and  death  in  many  shapes  they  suffer  even 
from  childhood. 

And  the  beauty  of  the  Cornish  land,—  who 
can  tell  it  in  words  ?  Can  pen  and  ink  paint 
the  azure  of  the  bright  sea,  its  changing  hues, 
or  the  might  and  grandeur  of  the  league-long 
rollers  that  sweep  the  sands  ?    Or  can  feeble 


hand  trace  out  on  paper  the  f&rms  of  thete 
great  hills,  purpling  beneath  the  sky;  diete 
giant  and  rugged  cliffs ;  these  valleys,  where 
fairies  linger;  these  dales,  in  which  the 
laughing  pixy  hides  among  flowers  and  fra- 
grant lierbs,  speaking  of  the  sun?  And  what 
words  can  show  the  rippling  murmur  of  the 
brooks,  the  green  of  the  waving  ferns,  the 
dance,  the  music,  and  the  song,  the  life  and 
sunny  glow  of  this  soft,  delicious  land? 

And  now  let  us  go  back  to  Charles  Vigo^  of 
Bosvigo,  who  cleans  his  gun  in  his  hall,  and 
whistles  to  himself  and  his  dog.  Ov«.t  his 
cheerful  face  there  is  an  unwonted  cvit  of 
thought,  and  he  looks  at  his  retriever  irist* 
ftilly,  as  though  he  would  fain  ask  hid  coun- 
sel. Putting  his  gun  on  the  billiard  ti^le,  he 
pats  the  good  dog  on  the  head,  and  g?  jes  into 
his  honest  eyes  with  a  perplexed  look. 

"My  good  Bolster,"  he  says,  "Trcold  yon 
like  a  mistress  ?  " 

Bolster  wagged  his  tail  tremendoi^ly. 

"  Shall  I  ask  her  if  she  will  coue  hither  to 
be  your  mistress ?  *'  he  continued;  **a  tyran- 
nical mistress,  good  Bolster ;  she  will  give  you 
and  me  no  peace ;  but  then  somehow  I  cannot 
do  without  her.  What  do  you  say,  Bolster? 
Shall  I  try  my  fortune,  or  shall  I  leave  it 
alone?" 

"  Since  Fortune  is  a  woman,  I  should  say, 
leave  it  alone,  my  dear  fellah,"  said  a  languid 
voice. 

The  voice  belonged  to  a  very  swell  young 
gentleman,  who  stood  at  the  door  with  a 
lighted  cigar  between  his  lazy  lips.  Charles 
Vigo  colored  crimson,  and  then  laughed. 

** Where  have  you  been?"  he  asked. 
"You  came  upon  me  and  Bolster  very 
suddenly." 

"Bwoke  up  a  confidential  meeting,  eh?  " 
said  Damerel.  "  I've  been  to  Twewayvaa  to 
see  the  ladies." 

Yonng  Vigo  colored  again  to  the  brow. 

**  Can't  you  open  your  mouth,  and  say  Tre- 
w&vas  ? "  said  he.  **  And  how  are  the  old 
ladies?" 

**  I  don't  know,"  replied  Damerel.  "  Wasnt 
awayaw  of  their  existence  dnwing  the  deli- 
cious houaw  I  spent  at  Twewahvas.  (Is  that 
wight?)  But  I  can  tell  you  how  the  young 
ladies  are." 

'*  How,  then?  "  asked  Charles  Vigo. 

"At    daggers-dwawn,"    replied   Damerel. 

I  weally  believe  that  little  sawcewess  from 
the  East  will  kill  somebody  soon." 

"  Are  you  alluding  to  Miss  Varcoe  ?  "  asked 
Charles  Vigo,  in  a  cold  tone. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other,  looking  at  him 
keenly,    "I    allude    to   he?.    8he  is 
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pwetty,  but  a  demon.  If  you  were  talking 
about  her  to  Bolstaw,  I  give  you  my  advice  in 
one  word,  —  don't." 

"Upon  my  word,  Daraerel,"  exclaimed 
young  Vigo,  hotly,  **  I  consider  this  an  —  *• 

*  *  I  mpertinence  ?  "  said  Damerel.  "  Oh,  yes, 
no  doubt,  my  deah  fellah,  it  is  impertinent, 
You  can  shoot  me  for  it,  if  you  like ;  there's 
your  gun  handy.  A  fwiend  who  gives  dis- 
[ntewested  advice  ought  to  be  shot.  If  I 
advised  you  to  cut  your  throat,  or  do  some- 
thing to  destwoy  yourself  for  life,  of  course 
you  would  embwace  me  with  gwatitude. 
Well,  do  it  if  you  like.  IVe  nothing  more  to 
4ay." 

Charles  Vigo  was  excessively  pale;  the 
hand  which  he  had  stretched  towards  his  gun 
fell  powerless  by  his  side  as  he  turned  towards 
his  friend  and  guest. 

"  Come,  Damerel,  let  me  know  what  you 
are  talking  about,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  I  don't  understand  a  word  of  all  this." 

"You  understand  it  perfectly,  old  fellow," 
replied  the  other,  dropping  his  affectation  in 
his  earnestness ;  "  but  I  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  speak  if  I  had  not  a  kind  of  doggish 
affection  for  you,  arising  out  of  the  numerous 
lickings  you  gave  me  at  Winchester." 

Charles  Vigo  and  Damerel  had  clasped 
hands  before  this  speech  was  finished,  and  the 
two  young  men  sto^d  looking  at  each  other  a 
little  sadly,  all  the  memories  of  boyhood  and 
its  thousand  happy  scenes  speaking  in  their 
eyes.  English  fashion,  very  little  was  said, 
but  much  understood;  and  had  they  obeyed 
their  feelings,  it  is  highly  probable  they  might 
nave  given  each  other  a  good  hug.  As  itwns, 
they  subsided  very  quietly,  contenting  them- 
selves with  a  hearty  thump  in  the  back; 
which,  as  a  piece  of  practical  eloquence, 
Feemed  to  relieve  them  greatly. 

"Look  here,  old  fellow,"  said  young  Vigo, 
"  I  was  a  little  vexed  at  your  going  up  to 
Trewavas  by  yourself." 

"I  know  that,"  said  Damerel;  "but  you 
see  I  did  it  on  purpose.  I  couldn't  trust  you 
to  go ;  so  I  got  up  early  and  sneaked  off  by 
myself.  A  man  may  do  a  sneaky  thing  for  a 
friend,  Vigo ;  but  he  can't  do  it  jSov  himself. 
You  would  never  have  done  what  I  have  done 
for  you  this  morning.  I  cannot  say  it  is  a 
grand  thing,  or  a  gentlemanly  thing  to  do,  to 
bribe  a  groom ;  but  for  your  sake,  old  fellow, 
I  was  determined  to  know  the  truth." 

"And  what  is  the  truth?"  asked  Charles, 
Lmpatiently. 

'*  The  truth  is,  that  Miss  Varcoe  is  a  dan- 
reroas  woman,"  replied  hi«  friend. 


"And  I  am  a  fo<d,  I  suppose,  Damerel," 
said  Charles  Vigo. 

His  face  was  so  white  and  set,  and  kii 
voice  so  Aill  of  pain,  that  his  friend  com* 
pletely  broke  down  in  his  efforts  to  keep  a 
careless  tone  and  manner. 

"  My  dear  Vigo,"  said  he,  "  if  you  were  a 
fool,  I  would  say  nothing  more  to  you ;  but 
as  I  have  known  you  all  my  life  long,  let  me 
speak  out;  let  me  tell  you  what  I  have 
heard." 

"Speak,  for  heaven's  sake,  Damerel,  and 
speak  plainly,"  said  Vigo. 

"  Well,  then.  Miss  Varcoe  is  dangerous  and 
despenate,"  said  Damerel;  "she  has  tried  to 
kill  Eleanor  Maristowe." 

"  Take  care  what  you  say,  Damerel,"  said 
Vigo.     "  This  is  too  absurd," 

*'  Itis  too  true,  Vigo,"  he  replied,  earnestly. 
"There  is  a  certain  mare  in  the  Trcwavaa 
stables,  very  quiet  if  properly  looked  after, 
but  a  demon  if  over-fed.  Miss  Varcoe  twice 
loaded  this  beast's  manger  secretly  with  com ; 
the  groom  watched  her,  though  she  made  some 
pretence  for  sending  him  away,  and  fancied 
slie  had  secured  his  absence." 

"  Well,  and  what  does  that  prove?  "  asked 
Charles  Vigo,  indignantly. 

"  I  answer  you  with  another  question,"  said 
Damerel.     "  Do  you  know  Trewavas  Cliffs  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  replied  Charles  Vigo. 

"  I  don't,"  said  Damerel.  "  Are  the  cliffs 
a  dangerous  spot  for  a  rider  on  a  restive 
horse?" 

"  They  are  simply  fearfiil,"  replied  Charles. 
"Imagine  a  precipice  three  hundred  feet 
high,  with  a  narrow  shelving  path  on  the 
edge,  along  which  a  pedestrian  can  scarcely 
go  safely." 

"  And  to  this  delightful  spot  Eleanor  Maris* 
towe  was  to  have  ridden  on  a  vicious  horse ! " 
said  Damerel.  "  What  would  you  have  set 
on  her  life  when  she  started  ?  " 

"No  man  in  his  senses  would  take  a  lady 
there,"  replied  Charles  Vigo. 

"But  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  is  not  in  his 
senses;  he  is  in  love,"  said  Damerel;  "there- 
fore he  permitted  Miss  Varcoe  to  persuade 
him  that  Trewavas  Cliflfe  was  the  very  place 
to  which  he  should  take  his  intended  wife ;  and 
I  assure  you  it  was  only  by  the  accident  of 
Lady  Trewavas  asking  Miss  Maristowe  to  go 
for  a  drive  with  her,  that  she  was  saved." 

"  I  don't  believe  or  understand  a  word  of 
all  this,  Damerel,"  said  young  Vigo,  sturdily. 
"  Why  should  Olive  Varcoe  wish  to  kill  Mis* 
Maristowo?" 

"  Beca  ase  she  Ic  ves  Sir  Hilton  Trewayaa/ 
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replied  Damerel,  in  a  low,  emphatic  tone; 
**  and  to  hinder  his  marriaga,  I  verily  belicTC 
she  vonld  risk  all  things.** 

Charles  Vigo's  hand  shook  as  he  rested  it 
on  the  hilliard  table,  and  his  handsome  fiice 
flushed  painfully. 

**Do  you  really  think  she  loves  him?"  he 
asked.  *  *  I  have  never  noticed  it  —  never  seen 
anything." 

"  My  dear  Vigo,"  said  Damerel,  "  the  girl 
loves  her  cousin  desperately ;  it  is  only  you 
have  been  blind.  John  Trewavas  knew  it, 
Eleanor  suspects  it,  Lady  Trewavas  guesses 
it,  and  all  the  servants  talk  of  it.'* 

"  Then  yon  think  I  have  no  chance?  **  said 
Charles  Vigo,  with  a  forced  and  hollow 
laugh. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  Damerel,  "  I 
think  she  would  accept  yon  directly,  and  make 
you  miserable.  Promise  me,  Vigo,  that  you 
won't  try  her.  I  am  convinced  she  is  a  dan- 
gerous  girl.  You  are  worthy  of  a  better 
woman  than  Olive  Varcoe." 

''  Don*t  811^  anything  against  her,  Damerel," 
said  Charles  Vigo;  "you  know  nothing  —  it 
is  all  surmise  —  all  suspicion." 

**  Will  you  give  me  time  to  prove  it?  "  said 
Damerel.  "  Will  you  promise  me  not  to  ask 
her  to  bo  your  wife  for  a  month?  " 

"I'll  promise  that,  and  I'll  watch  her  mean- 
while," replied  Charles  Vigo.  "  If  she  loves 
Sir  Hilton,  I  shall  never  ask  her.  I  don't 
want  a  woman  whose  heart  is  in  another's 
keeping.  Besides,  if  that's  the  case,  she  won't 
have  a  word  to  say  to  me." 

"  Yon  are  mistaken,"  said  Damerel ;  "  she 
would  most  likely  marry  you;  or,  at  all 
events,  she  would  accept  you,  and  parade  her 
conquest  before  Sir  Hilton's  eyes  to  make  him 
jealous." 

"  What  a  noble  part  I  should  be  made  to 
play,"  said  Charles  Vigo,  bitterly,  "if  what 
you  say  be  true.  But  I  believe  notliing  of  it. 
You  are  prejudiced,  and  you  don't  know  the 
girl.  The  fact  is,  she  has  been  brought  up 
liko  a  sister  with  Sir  Ililton  and  John,  and  of 
course  she  is  fond  of  thcra." 

^[r.  Damerel  whistled  in  a  provoking  man- 
ner, but  made  no  reply. 

"  Then  you  think  it  is  more  than  a  sisterly 
affection  she  feels  for  Sir  Ililton?"  continued 
young  Vigo. 

"I  think  it  is  a  mad,  desperate  love,  capa- 
ble 3f  all  things,"  was  the  reply;  "  a  love  that 
has  already  brought  her  to  the  verge  of 
crime.** 

Beads  of  sweat  broke  out  on  Charles  Vigo's 
brow;  and,  stardng  up,  he  struck  his  fist 
heavily  on  the  table. 


"By  heavens,  Damerel  I"  he  exclaimed, 
"  I'd  bear  this  from  no  man  on  earth  but  yon ; 
and  I  am  bound  now  to  prove  this  girl's  inno- 
cence. I'll  watch  her  day  and  night  till  I 
convince  you  that  yon  have  brought  a  false 
charge  against  her.  Servants'  tales  I  It  i« 
unworthy  of  you  to  listen  for  a  moment  to 
such  vilo  calumnies ;  it  is  unlike  you,  Dame- 
rel.   I  am  lost  in  wonder  at  your  ossertions." 

"  Pass  all  that,  Vigo,  and  keep  your  word 
as  to  watching  the  girl,"  said  DamereL 
"  That  will  satisfy  me,  and  amply  satisfy  yon 
too.*  Unless  your  senses  are  quite  gone,  you 
will  come  to  me,  long  before  the  month  is  up, 
and  tell  me,  with  thanks,  that  you  will  never 
ask  Olive  Varcoe  to  be  your  wife." 

Charles  Vigo's  lips  were  white  with  anger 
and  grief;  but  he  restrained  himself,  and 
spoke  calmly. 

"You  say  what  you  believe,  Damerel,  and 
I  forgive  you,"  said  he;  "  but  long' before  the 
month  is  gone  you  will  be  ashamed  of  having 
traduced  an  innocent  girl,  and  I  shall  expect 
one  thing  then  at  your  hands,  —  I  shall  ex- 
pect you  to  beg'  her  pardon." 

"If  wliat  I  assert  is  not  the  melancholy 
truth,  I  will  do  that  willingly,  and  beg  yonr 
pardon  too,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Damerel. 
"Now  let  us  end  this  discussion;  it  grows 
painful." 

"  One  thing  more,"  said  Charles  Vigo.  "  I 
want  your  promise  that  this  scandal  shall  go 
no  further.  You  will  not  repeat  yonr  snspi 
cions  of  Olive  here  or  at  Trewavas? " 

"I  promise  that,  for  your  sake,"  replied 
Damerel.  "  If  I  allowed  her  to  know  that  I 
suspected  her,  she  would  bafile  us  both,  and 
all  your  watching  would  bo  in  vain." 

Charles  Vigo  writhed  beneath  his  friend's 
words. 

"Enough,"  he  said,  hurriedly.  "I  can 
bear  no  more  of  this,  even  from  you." 

From  that  day,  although  Olive  Varcoe 
guessed  it  not,  watchful  eyes  were  set  on  her 
in  her  lonely  walks,  and  in  her  wild  wander- 
ings on  shore  and  sea. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  Akd  what  is  this  pretty  thing  for?"  said 
Sir  Ililton  Trewavas,  taking  a  silken  chain 
from  Eleanor's  hands  and  throwing  it  over 
the  sling  in  which  his  arm  rested.  "  Is  it  a 
silken  fetter  for  a  man  to  wear,  or  is  it  a 
snare  for  a  lady's  neck,  meant  to  string  foolish 
hearts  on?" 

••Neither  one,   XQU.^sUljr  Hilton^"  replied 
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Eleanor;  *Mt  is  something  far  more  deadly. 
It  is  a  thing  of  crime,  of  murder,  of  terror; 
it  is  one  of  those  silken  cords  the  saltans  of 
old  sent  to  disgraced  pashas,  and  the  sight  of 
it  meant  death.'* 

"And  who  presented  you  with  so  ill- 
omened  a  gift,  Eleanor?"  demanded  her 
loTer. 

'^  It  is  not  mine,**  she  replied ;  '*  it  is  Olive's. 
There  is  a  dreadful  story  belonging  to  it,  so 
ahe  tells  me.  By  this  cord  her  grandfather 
died ;  her  mother,  tlien  a  little  child,  saw  the 
sUkTe  of  the  saltan  approach  liim  with  the  fatal 
gift ;  she  saw  him  kiss  the  cord,  and  bare  his 
neck  to  the  executioner ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
strong  hands  of  the  black  had  commenced 
their  hideous  work,  that  the  child  stopped  her 
play,  and  ran  shrieking  through  the  harem." 

•*  A  horrible  story,  indeed,"  said  Sir  Hilton, 
throwing  the  cord  on  the  table  with  disgust 
**  But  how  did  Olive  get  the  rope  ?  " 

"  Her  mother  gave  it  to  her,  and  she  had  it 
fVom  her  mother,  who  took  it  from  the  dead 
man's  neck,"  replied  Eleanor.  **  Wives  and 
children  were  sold  into  slavery  when  ho  was 
slam.  Olive's  mother  was  a  slave  for  many 
years,  you  know." 

''  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Sir  Hil- 
ton, in  an  irritated  tone.  "  Who  tells  you 
these  absurd  stories,  Eleanor?" 

Eleanor's  fair  face  crimsoned,  and  her  eyes 
drooped  timidly. 

"  Lady  Trewavaa  told  me  some  of  this ;  Ol- 
ive herself  told  me  the  rest,"  said  Eleanor. 
'*■  She  wants  me  to  weave  her  a  rope  like  this 
with  some  Syrian  silk  I  have." 

'*  Don't  do  anything  of  the  kind,  love,"  said 
Sir  Hilton.  '^  Olive  is  half  mad  at  times,  with 
her  queer  ways  and  gloomy  fancies.  I  wish 
she  had  not  told  you  this  story.  The  child  is 
too  fond  of  telling  tales  against  herself." 

''What  is  there  against  herself  in  this?" 
asked  Eleanor,  touching  the  rope  lightly  with 
her  finger. 

'*  A  grandfather  hanged,  a  mother  a  slave," 
murmured  Sir  Hilton;  *' it  curdles  one's  blood 
to  think  of  it.  Don't  touch  that  hideous  cord, 
Eleanor,  I  entreat  you.  The  sight  of  it  be- 
tween your  fingers  makes  me  shudder." 

"  I  touch  it  without  fear,"  said  Eleanor,  •*  be- 
cause I  do  not  in  the  least  believe  these  ro- 
mantic stories ;  and  you  will  laugh  when  I  tell 
you  why  Olive  wishes  me  to  make  a  second 
cord  like  this.  She  wants  the  two  fbr  bell- 
ropes  for  your  dressing  room." 

<<  Tliat's  just  like  her,"  exclaimed  Sir  Hil- 
ton, — ''  always  mingling  the  grotesque  and 
terrible,  without  regard  to  one's  nerves. 
What  pleasant  fkndos  I   should  have  as  I 


pulled  such  a  rope!  Givo  it  back  to  her, 
Eleanor,  and  tell  her  I  have  no  wish  to  sum- 
mon the  ghost  of  her  hanged  grandfather  by 
sound  of  bell." 

*'  Then  I  am  not  to  obey  her  behest?  "  said 
Eleanor,  laughing. 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  Sir  Hilton.  "I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  your  pretty  fingen 
weaving  ropes  of  such  a  deadly  pattern." 

He  seized  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  held 
it  lover-like  in  his  own,  then  drawing  her  to- 
wards him,  he  stooped  and  kissed  her.  El- 
eanor blushed  in  her  deep  happiness  as  his  lipt 
touched  hers,  and,  leaning  her  head  on  his 
shoulder,  she  gave  way  for  a  moment  to  all 
her  girlish  joy  and  love. 

They  made  a  pretty  picture,  standing  thus, 
with  encircUng  arms,  her  bright  brown  curls 
waving  loosely  on  his  breast,  and  her  glowing 
face  hiding  itself  there  in  sweet  security  and 
peace. 

"  Are  you  ever  jealous  now,  Eleanor?  "  he 
asked,  suddenly. 

Eleanor  started,  and,  in  her  surprise  and 
pretty  maiden  shame,  she  replied,  falsely, 
"  Jealous  I  No,  of  course  not ;  since  you  told 
me  that  —  that  jrou  loved  only  me." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  not,  Eleanor,"  said  Sir 
Hilton,  "  because  I  have  just  had  a  fuss  with 
your  mother  on  that  very  point.  She  declares 
that  you  are  still  jealous  of  little  Olive  Varcoe, 
and  she  says  the  poor  child  shall  not  live  here 
when  we  are  married ;  she  pretends  her  stay 
would  make  you  unhappy." 

A  burning  red  flushed  Eleanor's  cheek, 
but  she  replied  gently,  almost  timidly,  **  Do 
you  wish  her  always  to  live  at  Trewavas, 
Hilton?" 

'*Well,  it  is  a  pity  to  thrust  a  poor  little 
creature  like  her  into  the  world,"  he  returned ; 
*'  and  if  she  is  happy  here,  I  see  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  stay.'* 

''  She  may  not  always  be  happy  here,"  said 
Eleanor,  slyly ;  **  she  may  fall  in  love." 

''  Olive  Ml  in  love  I "  exdauned  Sir  Hilton, 
with  a  strange  laugh,  —  ''that  child  fall  iq 
love!" 

"She  is  only  two  years  younger  tlian  I," 
said  Eleanor;  "she  is  no  child;  she  is  just 
as  capable  of  falling  in  love  as  any .  other 
girl." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Nell,"  said  Sir  Hilton. 
"  And  if  she  did,  who  in  the  world  would  ever 
like  such  a  little  elf  as  Olive  for  a  wife?  " 

"  I  know  some  one  who  loves  her,"  replied 
Eleanor,  "  some  one  who  would  marry  her  to- 
morrow." 

"Not  John!"  exclaimed  Sir  Hilton,  in  • 
tone  of  intense  amazement  and  vexation. 
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"  No,  not  John,"  replied  Lleanor.  "  Guess 
again." 

"My  dear  Eleanor,  I  can't  guess,"  replied 
he.  "  The  idea  of  any  one  liking  Olive  is  too 
absurd ;  it  is  only  a  fancy  of  yours ;  no  one 
would  venture  to  marry  her,  with  her  strange 
ways,  and  her  queer  parentage,  —  that  is,  no 
gentleman." 

"The  person  I  mean  is  a  gentleman  every 
inch,"  said  Eleanor;  "even  you  would  own 
that;  and  I  firmly  believe  he  would  be  proud 
to  moke  Olive  Ms  wife,  in  spite  of  all  the 
drawbacks  you  name." 

A  curious  shadow  fitted  over  Sir  Hilton's 
face,  and  his  lip  twitched  nervously  as  he 
tried  to  laugh. 

"Well,  Eleanor,"  he  answered,  "this  un- 
known lover  is  a  more  generous  fellow  than  I 
am,  that's  all.  I  own  I  would  not  give  a  girl 
my  name,  unless  she  stood  before  the  world 
without  a  flaw  in  birth,  fame,  and  lineage.  If 
her  birth  were  doubtful,  or  she  had  earned  a 
character  for  eccentricity  like  Olive,  I  could 
not  make  her  Lady  Trewavas." 

"Take  care,"  said  Eleanor,  a  little  sadly; 
"  if  you  talk  like  this,  I  shall  think  you  have 
asked  me  to  be  your  wife  to  gratify  your 
pride,  not  your  love.  Or  else  you  love  me  to 
please  the  world,  not  yourself." 

"  My  dear  Eleanor,"  said  he,  "  if  my  judg- 
ment approves  of  the  choice  my  heart  has 
made,  surely  you  will  not  make  it  a  matter  of 
complaint.  If  in  loving  you  I  have  pleased 
the  world,  the  fault  is  not  mine,  it  is  due  to 
your  perfections ;  every  one  is  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  I  have  chosen  well." 

He  stooped,  and  touched  lightly  with  his 
lips  the  shining  brown  tresses,  that  bent  so 
near  his  breast,  but  Eleanor  did  not  look  up 
or  smile.  His  words  had  sounded  in  her  ears 
like  the  dripping  of  icy  water,  and  she  was 
chilled  even  to  her  innermost  soul.  Tet  his 
speech  was  courteous,  gallant,  and  flattering ; 
but  then  it  was  only  these;  it  seemed  to 
want  the  true  ring  of  love ;  the  reflection  of 
the  flame  was  here,  but  not  its  warmth. 

Dropping  her  eyelids  that  he  might  not  see 
the  tears  shining  within  them,  Eleanor  took 
up  the  Syrian  cord,  and  began  twisting  it 
around  her  arms  in  an  embarrassed  way.  It 
was  a  device  to  give  herself  time,  and  courage 
to  speak  the  thought  hanging  on  her  lips ;  but 
Sir  Hilton  did  not  divine  this ;  be  spoke  again, 
and  laughingly. 

"Put  the  unlucky  rope  down,  Eleanor!" 
he  cried.  "  You  should  never  bring  anything 
scarlet  so  near  your  fair  hair;  you  should 
leave  all  glowing  colors  to  Olive.    By  the  by. 


who  is  this  unknown  Quixote  whom  you  be- 
lieve to  be  smitten  by  her  charms  ?  " 

With  a  quick  gesture  Eleanor  flung  the 
scarlet  cord  on  the  table. 

"  I  want  nothing  of  Olive's,"  she  said,  with 
sudden  disdain.  "  I  do  not  pretend  to  yie 
with  her;  I  am  willing  to  leave  her  all  glowing 
colors,  and  all  other  things  she  covets.  As 
to  the  gentleman  who  loves  her.  Sir  Hilton, 
you  have  but  to  Uiie  your  eyes,  and  you  will 
soon  discover  him.  Perhaps  there  is  more 
than  one  who  loves  Olive  Varcoe." 

Sir  Hilton's  brown  cheek  changed  color, 
and  his  eyes  flashed. 

"Are  you  quarrelling,  Eleanor?"  he  said, 
in  a  constrained  tone.  "If  there  be  really 
any  one  paying  attention  to  Olive,  I  shall  feel 
obliged  by  your  naming  him  to  me.  You  for-> 
get  that  we  were  brought  up  together,  and  I 
have  to  play  the  part  of  a  brother  towards 
her." 

"A  brother  1"  exclaimed  Eleanor,  indig- 
nantly. "  You  do  not  behave  like  a  brother 
to  Olive  Varcoe.  My  mother  is  right;  she 
and  I  cannot  live  in  the  same  house  together. 
You  must  choose  between  us." 

Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  started  from  his  care- 
less attitude,  and  the  color  forsook  his  check 
and  lip  rapidly. 

"  You  are  jealous,  Eleanor,"  he  said,  in  « 
voice  which  he  tried  to  make  jesting. 

"  There  can  be  no  question  of  jealousy 
between  mo  and  Olive  Varcoe,"  said  Eleanor, 
in  her  coldest,  proudest  manner ;  "  a  girl  whom 
you  yourself  profess  to  disdain,  vrith  a  slur 
upon  her  birth,  and  the  shadow  of  an  evil 
reputation  following  her." 

"  Evil  reputation  I  Who  dared  to  say  so  ?  " 
thundered  Sir  Hilton. 

Eleanor's  face  grew  crimson  at  his  loud 
tone,  and  her  lips  quivered  when  she  spoke 
again. 

"You  mistake  me,"  she  said.  "I  alluded 
to  her  reputation  for  eccentricity  and  a 
vindictive  temper.  I  repeat  again,  Sir  Hil- 
ton, I  cannot  endure  the  presence  of  this  girl. 
If  we  marry,  she  must  quit  Trewavas.  She 
would  be  a  constant  source  of  quarrel  betweei^ 
us.  My  mother  has  often  pointed  this  out  to 
me,  only  I  have  not  had  the  courage  to  say  it 
to  you.  I  think  you  should  have  seen  it 
before  for  yourself,  and  so  have  spared  me 
the  pain  of  uttering  this." 

"Pain!"  exclaimed  Sir  Hilton,  hotly. 
"And  who  thinks  of  the  pain  to  poor  little 
Olive,  —  the  pain  of  quitting  Trewavas,  Uie 
pain  of  being  thrust  out  of  her  home  into  tb« 
cold  worla  i " 
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"Ko  one  wotild  be  ao  cruel,*  replied 
Eleanor,  struggling  with  her  tears.  <<  A  com- 
fortable home  could  be  found  for  her,  or  she 
may  marry." 

Sir  Hilton  ignored  the  last  phrase  of  this 
speech,  and  the  first  seemed  to  irritate  him. 

<*A  comfortable  home  found  by  adyertise- 
mcnt,  I  suppose,**  he  retorted ;  '^  a  musty, 
dingy,  slifling  room,  at  a  flabby  family's,  all 
dirt,  noise,  and  disorder  I  What  happiness 
for  Olive  I  How  considerate  you  women 
ftre,  when  you  settle  together  to  dispose  of 
the  existence  of  one  of  your  own  sex." 

"  I  will  not  talk  to  you  any  more  of  Olive," 
she  said ;  '*  I  think  her  a  wicked,  vindictiye 
girl.  I  shall  speak  to  my  mother,  and  if  she 
obeys  my  wishes  we  will  both  quit  Trewayas 
to-night,  and  I  will  neyer  return  to  your  roof 
while  Miss  Yarcoe  remains  beneath  it.  After 
this  conyersation,  I  should  deem  myself 
deceitfiil  if  I  met  her  again  as  a  friend.  One 
thing  more.  Sir  Hilton:  when  you  first  pro- 
posed to  me  I  was  astonished.  I  did  not 
belieye  you  loyed  me  —  I  do  not  belieye  it 
now.  I  release  you  from  all  engagement  to 
me.    You  are  as  free  as  air." 

She  took  the  diamond  ring  of  her  betrothal 
from  her  finger,  and  laid  it  on  the  ^ble  close 
to  the  silken  cord.  It  gaye  a  strange  appear- 
ance of  life  to  the  secret  coil,  gleaming  like  an 
eye  among  its  snaky  folds. 

Sir  Hilton  looked  at  her  in  bewilderment. 
He  was  greatly  annoyed  by  her  words ;  they 
irritated  him  as  a  loyer,  and  touched  his  hon- 
or as  a  gentleman.  Moreover,  he  could  not 
understand  this  sudden  transformation  of  a 
gentle,  timid  girl,  into  an  unreasoning,  unjust 
woman.  He  had  wished  for  an  outburst  of 
jealousy,  but  he  had  imagined  it  in  quite 
another  shape ;  and  because  it  had  not  taken 
the  form  he  supposed,  he  failed  to  recognize 
it. 

"If you  and  Mrs.  Maristowe  choose  to  in- 
sult Lady  Trewavas  by  quitting  us  to-night,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  it,"  he  replied, 
coldly.  "  It  is  a  matter  for  yourselyes  to  de- 
cide on.  I  can  only  wonder,  Miss  Maristowe, 
.  what  I  haye  done  or  said  to  cause  this  burst  of 
unnecessary  anger.  With  regard  to  my  en- 
gagement to  you,  let  me  tell  you  that  a  man's 
honor  cannot  be  so  easily  flung  from  him  as 
a  lady's  jewel.  You  may  contemptuously 
withdraw  my  ring  from  your  finger,  and  throw 
it  from  you,  but  my  word  still  stands  fast. 
You  have  every  claim.  Miss  Maristowe,  on  my 
forbearance  and  afibction,  and  I  shall  acknowl- 
edge those  claims  to  the  end  of  my  life." 

"  I  have  no  damr  on  you,  Sir  Hilton,"  she 
replied.    "  I  have  a  right  to  expect  to  be 


loved.  To  marry,  with  only  the  dead  ashes  of 
your  honor  to  warm  our  liyes,  would  be  mis- 
ery indeed.  I  would  not  hold  you  for  one 
moment  on  such  terms.  I  release  you  from 
your  word  to  me.  Go,  giye  it  to  her'  who  al- 
ready has  your  love ;  and  be  quick,  lest  Mr. 
Vigo  should  seize  the  prize  before  you." 

She  turned  quickly  and  quitted  the  room, 
leaving  Sir  EUlton  alone.  He  sprang  after  her 
to  the  door,  but  caught  only  the  flutter  of  her 
robe  as  she  passed  swiftly  up  the  great  stair- 
case. Then  he  came  back,  and  flung  himself 
into  a  chair. 

What  did  it  all  mean?  —  was  it  a  dream? 
No ;  here  was  the  diamond  ring  gleaming  at 
him,  like  the  cruel  eye  of  a  blood-red  snake ; 
and  Eleanor  was  in  earnest,  else  she  would 
never  have  drawn  this  from  her  finger,  and 
thrown  it  here  with  such  contemptuous  and 
bitter  words.  With  any  other  girl  he  would 
think  it  was  only  a  lover's  quarrel ;  but  Eleanor 
was  so  tranquil,  so  calm,  that  anger  from  her 
came  with  double  strength,  and  showed  she 
was  earnest  indeed.  If  it  had  been  little  Olive 
now,  who  had  flung  herself  into  a  ftiry  —  Ah  I 
what  did  this  mean  about  Mr.  Vigo  ?  Really, 
Eleanor  had  shown  unpardonable  temper  in 
all  she  had  said,  especially  in  this  nonsense 
about  young  Vigo  and  Olive,  which  was  a 
thing  perfectly  absurd  and  untrue.  And  now, 
what  would  Lady  Trewavas  say?  What  a 
horrible  row  and  fuss  there  would  be  in  the 
house  over  this  afiair,  should  Eleanor  tell  of 
it.  What  was  the  matter  with  her  ?  —  what 
had  she  quarrelled  about? 

Here  a  gleam  of  intelligence  entered  Sir 
Hilton's  brain,  and  a  glimmer  of  the  truth 
reached  him.  Eleanor  was  jealous  I  There 
was  a  momentary  flash  of  triumph  in  his  eyes, 
and  then  a  cloud  fell  over  his  features.  It  was 
evident  the  thought  did  not  give  him  the 
pleasure  he  had  fancied  it  would.-  No,  because 
she  was  jealous  of  Olive ;  and  he  saw  now, 
that  if  her  jealousy  took  this  phase,  Olive  ivas 
the  last  person  in  the  world  of  whom  he  would 
wish  her  to  be  jealous.  Like  a  sultan,  he  had 
dreamed  of  having  two  women  at  his  feet,  vy- 
ing with  each  other  in  lavishing  their  tender- 
ness on  him ;  and  lo !  one  had  scornfully  relin* 
quished  him,  and  the  other  it  seemed  was  to  be 
snapped  up  by  this  Vigo  I 

Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  was  not  a  puppy, 
although  he  indulged  at  times  in  puppyish 
thoughts.  He  took  himself  honestly  to  task 
now  for  the  vanity  which  had  led  to  this  fra- 
cas ;  and,  with  his  hand  on  his  brow,  he  puz- 
zled his  brains  how  he  was  to  get  out  of  his 
trouble,  and  restore  Eleanor's  peace,  without 
involving  Olive  in  some  misfortune. 
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'*And  Ihere's  that  horrid  ring,"  he  said  to 
himnelf;  **what  am  I  to  do  with  it?  I  can't 
let  it  lie  there,  I  suppose.  I  wonder  if 
Eleanor^ will  come  after  it  if  I  do?  Of 
conrse  she  won't  hold  out.  I  feci  very  odd. 
I  can't  tell  whether  I  am  a  ftee  ma^  or  no." 

At  this  moment  John's  hand  tapped  on  the 
glass,  and  his  head  ohtmded  itself  through 
the  open  window. 

**  Hilton,  Hilton,  what  arc  jou  dreaming 
abmt?  *•  he  cried.  "  Here's  young  Vigo  and 
Mr.  Damercl  in  the  smoking-room.  Come 
and  help  us  at  pool.** 

Sir  Hilton  started  up  and  glanced  at  John, 
and  then  at  the  diamond  ring,  lying  on  the 
little  table  before  him,  among  the  snaky  coils 
of  the  scarlet  rope.  Ho  caus^t  it  up,  and  put 
it  in  his  pocket,  unobserved  he  thought;  but 
John  recognized  Iho  ring,  and  saw  the  acticHi, 
and  noted  the  perplexity  on  his  brother's  face ; 
and  with  a  strange  flutter  of  new  hope  about 
his  heart,  stirring  every  vein,  he  walked  by 
his  side  silently  to  the  smoking  and  billiard 
room,  which  was  in  a  pavilion  standing  in  the 
park. 

Olive  was  also  in  the  billiard-room,  with  a 
cue  poised  in  her  small  hand,  and  her  glowing 
face  very  near  Mr.  Vij?o's,  as  that  blushing 
young  squire,  steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of 
intense  delight,  was  bending  over  her,  with 
practical  instructions  how  to  hit  the  haJl.  In 
his  present  mood  this  sight  irritated  Sir  Hilton 
Trewavas. 

<*  We  are  going  to  smoke,  Olive,"  he  said. 

**  You  mean  you  are  going  to  smoke?  "  she 
returned,  laughing.  *'  All  the  others  are 
smoking  like  chimneys  already." 

*^  Yes,  and  it's  wcally  too  bad,"  said  Mr. 
Damerel ;  **  'pon  my  honor  it  is." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Olive;  " I  like  smoke." 

Sir  Hilton  went  over  to  tho  bell  and  rang 
it  loudly. 

"  What  are  you  about?"  asked  John. 

*-I  want  some  beer — some  brandy —  no, 
some  champagne." 

Ihis  he  said  because  he  now  perceived  that 
the  side-table  was  well  laden  with  bottles,  and 
he  guessed  champagne  was  Uie  sole  thing 
wanting. 

"  Have  champagne,  if  you  like,"  said  John ; 
••but  really  it  is  scarcely  the  right  sort  of 
thing  for  a  morning.  We  have  to  dine  with 
ladies,  you  know." 

"  For  that  reason  I  don't  see  that  we  want 
to  smoke  and  play  billiards  with  ladies,"  re- 
cnrnod  his  brother.  "  Olive,  if  you  were  my 
wife,  or  my  sister,  I  would  say,  leave  the 
room;  but  since  yon  are  only  my  guest  at 


Trewavas,  I  can  but  say,  pray  pleaae  ; 
self." 

As  ho  spoke  the  word  ''wife,"  a  flush 
covered  Olive's  face ;  but  when  he  went  on  to 
utter  the  cruel  truth  that  she  was  only  hia 
guest,  and  had  no  home  at  Trewavas,  she 
turned  pale  as  death.  For  a  moment  she 
conld  not  speak;  it  was  so  strange,  so  new 
for  Sir  Hilton  to  taunt  her;  and  in  that  in- 
stant's silence,  young  Vigo  took  up  cudgels 
in  her  defence. 

*'Come,  come,  Sir  Hilton,"  he  said,  "yoa 
are  too  bad ;  and  yon  don't  know  the  tmth." 

*'The  truth  seems  evident  cnongh,  Mr. 
Vigo,"  observed  Sir  Hilton.  "  I  see  Olive 
here  playing  the  fast  young  lady»  among  a 
set  of  young  men,  and—  " 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Charles  Vigo.  '*  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  that  had  you  come  a  minute 
earlier  you  would  have  seen  Lady  Trewavas 
also.  She  had  bat  just  left  us,  and  in  going 
she  told  Olive  to  stay." 

"  And  play  out  her  game,"  continued  Olive, 
triumphantly.  '*  She  said  she  would  be  back 
in  a  minute ;  Mrs.  Maristowe  wanted  her  for 
something.  I  wish  she  would  not  keep  her  so 
long." 

Hilton's  face  paled  terribly.  Eleanor  then 
was  determined  to  make  a  fuss ;  she  would  not 
keep  this  silly  quarrel  to  herself.  He  felt 
himself  growing  pale  with  anger.  To  liide  it, 
and  moved  by  some  other  feeling  about  which 
ho  did  not  question  himself,  he  turned  savagely 
on  Olive. 

"I  think,"  he  exclaimed,  "it  would  have 
shown  better  taste  on  your  part  had  you  gone 
with  Lady  Trewavas ;  but  it  is  notliing  to  me ; 
you  are  not  my  sister,  and  onr  distant  consul- 
ship can  scarcely  count.  Do  as  you  please ; 
perhaps  you  would  like  a  cigar?  " 

The  young  men  listened  to  this  mdeness  ia 
silent  amazement.  They  waited,  with  some 
wonder,  to  hear  what  Olive  would  say  to  this 
ui^ust  and  unexpected  attack.  She  did  not 
keep  them  in  suspense  long.  One  look  of 
angry  pain  shot  from  her  eyes,  and  then  she 
turned  at  bay. 

*•  Since  the  matter  is  nothing  to  you,  Sir 
Hilton  Trewavas,  I  shall  remain,"  she  said, 
proudly.  '*  And  I  should  like  a  cigar.  It  is 
no  sin  in  my  country  for  women  to  smoke ;  it 
S3rria,  in  Egypt,  in  Persia,  in  Spain,  they 
share  the  weed  with  their  friends  and  lovers, 
but  not  with  their  enemies.  I  won't  uke  a 
cigar  from  you*  Mr-  l^go,  will  yon  give  me 
one?" 

John  Trewavas  listened  and  trembietf. 
Here  surely  was  tli«  opportani^  for  whi(Ch 
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elite  )itdl  panted.  And  if  her  idea  was  true, 
that  Sir  Hilton  secretly  liked  her,  and  she 
ancceedeil  now  in  rousing  his  anger  and  jeal- 
misy,  wliat  would  happen  I  Should  he  be 
spared  this  daily  agony  of  seeing  Eleanor 
betrothed  to  a  man  who  played  carelessly  with 
her  happiness  ?  Might  he  hope  that  his  own 
deep,  strong  lore  would  •  one  day  find  a 
hearing?  The  thought  rushed  over  him  in  a 
great  ware  of  happiness,  making  his  heart 
beat  iriolently.  His  brain  grew  bewildered, 
and  he  heard  things  like  one  in  a  dream,  or 
like  a  man  lost  and  wandering  in  a  mist,  on 
whose  ear  familiar  sounds  fall  with  a  drear 
ghostliness. 

**  You  are  welcome  to  every  cigar  I  hare, 
Bliss  Varcoe,*'  said  young  Vigo,  liis  handsome 
Ikcc  flushing  with  pleasure;  *'but  I  confess  I 
would  rather  not  see  you  smoke.** 

''Nonsense I  I  smoked  when  I  was  six 
years  old,'*  said  Olire,  laughing.  '<  Give  me 
your  cigar  case.** 

In  another  moment  a  small  puff  of  smoke 
curled  from  her  red  lips,  as  in  a  pretty 
attitude  of  defiance  she  leant  against  the  bil- 
liard table,  and  glanced  fdrtiyely  at  Sir  Hilton 
Trewavas. 

"  So  that  is  the  girl  Eleanor  has  told  me  to 
marry !  **  he  said  to  himself  bitterly.  **  And  I 
should  feel  ashamed  of  her  as  my  wife,  just  as 
I  feel  now." 

There  was  a  sickening  tightness  at  his  heart 
OS  he  looked  at  her,  a  yearning  and  miserable 
feeling  of  pain  and  anger,  inexplicable  and 
wordless. 

•*  You  smoke  capitally.  Miss  Varcoe,"  said 
Mr.  Damercl,  in  a  slightly  familiar  voice. 
"  Shall  I  mix  you  some  cold  bwandy-and- 
wataw,  or  will  you  have  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne?'' 

Olive's  check  tingled,  her  sensitive  nature 
felt  the  lowering  of  the  man's  respect,  and  her 
whole  blood  seemed  stung ;  but  she  was  de- 
termined not  to  be  daunted. 

**  Wine  is  forbidden  by  the  Koran,"  she  re- 
plied, *'  else  I  should  be  glad  to  accept  your 
obliging  offer,  Mr.  Damercl." 

There  was  a  wonderful  intonation  in  her 
voice;  it  tingled  through  Mr.  Damerel's 
brain,  and  ran  down  through  his  backbone, 
covering  him  with  a  creeping  shame.  It  was 
a  tone  which  spoko  plainly  to  his  understand- 
ing, saying,  "ITiis  is  a  war  between  me  and 
Sir  Hilton.  Leave  us  alone,  and  don't  insult 
me  like  a  coward." 

But  Sir  Hilton  had  brought  a  belligerent 
Atmosphere  into  the  room  with  him.  The 
contagion  in  his  rasped,  angry  nerves  was 
ipreaolng  around  him  dnngpronsly;  and  Mr. 


Damerel,  whose  opinion  of  Olive  wa  >Ave 
heard  him  give,  had  taken  somewhat  of  the 
fever.    He  looked  in  her  face,  and  smiled. 

*'  We  don't  admit  the  laws  of  the  Kowan 
here,  Miss  Varcoe,"  he  retorted.  "Twe- 
wawas,  can*t  you  persuade  your  cousin  to 
dwink  a  glass  of  champagne?  A  dwy  cigar 
is  a  vewy  bad  things: ' 

He  appealed  to  Sii  Hilton  to  show  that  he 
had  arrayed  himself  on  the  enemy's  side; 
and  this  naturally  made  Olive  turn  pleadingly 
towards  young  Vigo. 

"Mr.  Vigo,"  she  cried,  "shall  we  go  on 
with  our  game?  Mr.  Damerel,  Sir  Hilton 
will  not  persuade  me  to  take  champagne ;  he 
knows  I  never  touch  wine  of  any  kind.  A 
cannon,  Mr.  Vigo,  and  botii  balls  pocketed. 
Can  you  beat  that?  " 

Olive  followed  the  young  man  to  his  side 
of  tho  table  as  she  spoke,  and  laid  her  fingers 
on  his  arm.  • 

"Here,  give  me  a  corkscrew,"  cried  Sir 
Hilton,  starting  up.  "Let's  get  this  cham- 
pagne opened.  You'll  take  some,  I  know, 
Vigo,  if  your  fellow-smoker  won't.'* 

Fellow-smoker  I  Olive  grew  a  little  pale, 
but  she  poised  her  cue  with  untrembling 
hand,  as  Mr.  Vigo  looked  up,  and  said, 
hastily,  "  No,  thanks,  none  for  me." 

"There  is  no  corkscrew  here,"  observed 
John,  searching  among  the  glasses  on  the  side- 
table. 

"  Never  mind ;  my  pocket  corkscrew  will 
do,*'isaid  Sir  Hilton. 

Ho  thrust  his  hand  in  the  pocket  of  his 
velveteen  jacket,  and  dragged  forth  with  the 
corkscrew  a  scarlet,  silken  cord  and  a  ring* 
This  latter  fell  to  the  ground,  and  rolled  be- 
neath the  billiard  table.  Young  Vigo  stooped 
and  picked  it  up.  Every  one  recognized  it, 
every  one  had  seen  it  on  Eleanor*s  finger,  and 
knew  it  as  that  very  significant  jewel  which 
bespeaks  an  engagement.  The  gentlemen 
said  nothing,  hiding  their  thoughts  adroitly, 
and  Mr.  Vigo  was  about  to  place  the  ring 
silently  on  the  table,  when  Olive  took  it  from 
his  hand.  "Why,  it  is  Eleanor's  I"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  an  air  of  surprise.  "How 
strange  —  ** 

But  she  checked  her  speech,  and  the  blood 
fiew  to  her  heart,  as  she  saw  the  anger  and 
confusion  on  Sir  lIilton*s  face.  Then  she 
^turned  to  John,  and  exchanged  with  him  one 
rapid  glance  of  burning  hope  and  gladness. 

"It  is  this  accursed  rope  that  has  caused 
the  mischief  I"  exclaimed  Sir  Hilton,  flinging 
it  on  the  ground.  "Miss  Maristowe  wants 
the  ring  altered,  and  I  took  it  from  her  for 
that  purpose,  and  hjid  no  klca  T  had  put  it 
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among  the  coils  of  this  unlucky  cord.  How 
that  got  into  my  pocket  I  don't  know." 

Sir  Hilton  was  not  aware  that,  in  his  haste, 
he  had  caught  it  up  with  the  ring,  when  John 
called  him  from  the  window.  No  one  believed 
what  ho  said  of  Eleanor. 

**I  take  you  all  to  witness  this  cord  is 
mine,"  cried  Olive,  winding  it  round  her  waist 
as  she  spoke ;  *'  and  I  cannot  tell  in  the  least 
how  it  got  into  your  possession,  Sir  Hilton." 

*'Is  it  a  valuable  welic?"  asked  Mr.  Dam- 
erel. 

"  It  is  one  I  do  not  covet,**  replied  Sir  Hil- 
ton ;  *'  a  hangman's  perquisite  is  not  a  pleasant 
gift  in  one's  pocket." 

Again  Olive  colored,  but  she  turned  gayly 
to  Mr.  Vigo. 

"  You  see,**  she  remarked,  "  Sir  Hilton's 
grandfather  broke  his  neck  respectably,  out 
hunting;  so  he  can  afford  to  despise  ropes; 
but  mine  had  his  neck  broken  for  him.  This 
is  the  cord  with  wliich  Iiis  Highness  the  Sul- 
tan had  him  amiably  strangled,  by  his  own 
slave.    You  can  imagine  how  I  value  it." 

Young  Vigo,  evidently  not  knowing  what 
was  expected  of  him,  seized  the  dangling  ends, 
and,  examining  them  attentively,  said  it  was  a 
curious  history,  and  doubtless  the  cord  was 
worth  preserving. 

<<  Send  it  to  Madame  Tussaud's,**  said  Mr. 
Damerel,  '^with  a  card  attached,  saying, 
*  By  this  wope  was  stwanglcd  the  gwandfnthcr 
of  the  beautiful  Miss  Varcoe,  of  Twewavas.'  ** 

"Leave  out  Trewavas,  if  you  please,  Dam- 
erel," said  Sir  Hilton,  haughtily. 

Olive  glanced  at  his  angry  face  and  turned 
pale,  and  as  slie  withdrew  her  eyes,  dewy  with 
crushed  tears,  she  encountered  the  blue  orbs 
of  Mr.  Vigo. 

"  Say  of  Bosvigo,  Damerel,  if  Miss  Varcoe 
will  permit  it,"  said  he.  "  The  place  and  its 
master  will  both  feel  honored  by  her  name 
being  associated  with  theirs." 

Every  one  felt  this  was  a  little  serious,  and 
Mr.  Damere]  elevated  his  eyebrows  in  a  warn- 
ing way.  Sir  Hilton  ran  the  corkscrew  into 
bis  hand,  and  then  flung  it  on  the  floor.' 

**  Give  me  Eleanor's  ring,  Olive,"  he  said, 
in  a  husky  voice.  "  You  are  slinging  it  on 
that  horrible  rope,  and  the  contact  irritates 
me." 

With  a  glance  of  fire  in  her  ey^s^  Olive 
gave  it  him  hurriedly;  but  as  her  hand  touched 
his  she  screamed,  and  drew  it  away. 

**  There  is  blood  on  the  ring,  and  on  my  fin- 
gers ! "  she  cried.     "  What  have  you  done  ?  " 

"  Don't  bo  frightened,"  said  John,  "  it  is 
6nly  a  scratch  he  gave  himself  with  the  cork- 
•orew. '  I  think  somehow  we  hare  fallen  into 


a  disagreeable  kind  of  talk  —  blood  and  ropaf , 
and  hanging,  and  I  don't  know  what." 

"It  is  all  Miss  Varcoe's  fault."  said  Mr, 
Damerel.  "  She  dished  us  up  her  gwand- 
father's  bones." 

Sir  Hilton  was  busy  wiping  the  blood  from 
Eleanor's  ring,  but  it  still  had  a  red  spot  on  it 
when  he  placed.it  on  his  little  finger.  He 
looked  dangerous,  so  strange  was  his  expres- 
sion and  manner.  At  this  moment  the  door 
opened  and  a  servant  appeared. 

"  My  lady  wishes  to  know,  sir,  if  you  can 
step  up  to  her  room  and  speak  to  her." 

He  addressed  himself  to  Sir  Hilton,  but 
John  answered  him. 

"  We  are  all  coming  in  directly,  Kinsman," 
said  he.     "  What  does  Lady  Trewavas  want  ?  * 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,  unless  it's  something 
about  Mrs.  Maristowe,  sir.  She  is  going 
away  so  very  sudden,  with  Miss  Eleanor.** 

The  servant  shut  the  door,  as  a  blank  silence 
fell  upon  all.  Sir  Hilton  broke  it  with  an  ab- 
rupt laugh. 

"  What  can  have  happened  ?  "  he  said.  "  I 
suppose  I  must  go  and  see  what  is  the  matter. 
But  it  is  quite  a  mistake  of  Kinsman's  to  sup- 
pose that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Maristowe  are  leaving 
us." 

"  Perhaps  she  has  had  a  telegram  with  bad 
news,"  suggested  young  Vigo.  **  Miss  Var- 
coe, give  me  a  tiny  piece  of  this  cord,  and  111 
wear  it  as  a  new  kind  of  order.'* 

"What  shall  the  order  be  called?"  said 
Olive.  "  Knights  Defenders  of  the  Friendless, 
—  will  that  do?"  % 

Seeing  Mr.  Vigo  turn  instantly  from  him  to 
Olive,  Sir  Hilton's  footsteps  lingered,  and  be 
of  course  heard  this,  and  saw  the  look  of  ad' 
miration  with  wliich  he  regarded  her. 

"Olive!"  he  exclaimed,  "if  you  have  fin- 
ished smoking  and  playing  billiards,  perhaps 
you  will  come  in,  and  see  if  Lady  Trewavas 
wants  you." 

It  was  not  the  tone  of  irony  in  which  he 
spoke,  but  the  implied  command  that  she  was 
to  make  herself  useful  when  "wanted,"  that 
irritated  Olive,  and  made  her  turn  fiercely  on 
him. 

"  I  have  not  finished  my  cigar,"  she  replied ; 
"  and  if  I  had,  I  suppose  I  am  not  wanted  to 
cord  Miss  Maristowe's  boxes.     Oh,"  she  ad-    . 
ded,  in  a  low  tone,  to  Mr.  Vigo,  "when  shall 
I  be  delivered  from  this  bondage?  " 

She  said  these  wilful  words,  not  meaning 
them.  Knowing  that  Sir  Hilton  listened,  she 
spoke  them  in  the  wild  hope  that  in  liis  mis- 
taken heart  he  cared  for  her,  and  would  be  jeal- 
ous. But  if  he  was  jealous,  he  did  not  show 
it  in  the  ordinary  way.    A  sudden  pallor  su  uck 
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him,  ni  he  closed  the  door  without  a  word. 
As  he  passed  the  open  window  he  saw  young 
Yigo  leaning  over  Olive,  whispering,  while  Mr. 
Danicrel  was  saying,  in  a  weary  voice,  '*  What's 
the  wow,  John?  Do  you  think  the  lovers  have 
quawwGllcd?" 

'*  So  I  am  to  be  a  nine  days'  wonder  ?  "  said 
Sir  Hilton  to  himself.  **  I'will  never  submit 
to  this.  Eleanor  must  stay.  A  bondage  — 
Trewavas  is  a  bondage!  Let  her  leave  it, 
then.  Sho  is  free  to  go.  She  almost  pro- 
posed to  young  Vigo  in  saying  that.  Well, 
if--" 

But  Sir  Hilton  stopped,  for  a  sharp  pang 
seized  him,  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  brow 
he  almost  gasped  for  breath. 

TauHy  Trewavas  stood  unnaturally  upright 
as  she  greeted  hin,  and  her  handsome,  un- 
wrinkled  face  flushed  with  anger. 

<'What  is  all  this,  Hilton?"  she  said, 
steadying  her  voice  to  speak  calmly. 

'*A1I  what?'*  said  he,  throwing  himself 
languidly  into  a  chair,  and  looking  at  her 
with  a  weary  air. 

'*HiIton»  your  assumption  of  indifference 
won't  deceive  me,"  she  replied.  **  You  can- 
not be  indifferent  in  a  matter  where  your 
honor  and  happiness  are  concerned,  as  they 
arc  in  tliis.  Why  have  you  quarrelled  with 
Eleanor?" 

"  Why  has  Miss  Maristowe  quarrelled  with 
me,  you  mean  ?  "  returned  Sir  Hilton. 

*'She  is  not  quarrelsome,  Hilton  —  she  is 
wonderfully  gentle- tempered,"  said  Lady  Tre- 
wavas ;  ''  but  I  let  the  expression  pass. 
Why,  then,  has  she  quarrelled  with  you?  " 

"  I  don't  know  myself,"  he  replied.  "  Have 
you  asked  her  why  ?  " 

"This  pretence  of  ignorance  is  absurd, 
Hilton,"  said  the  old  lady.  **0f  course  I 
have  asked  her ;  but  I  get  nothing  but  tears, 
and  a  passionate  declaration  that  she  deems  it 
better  to  part  at  once." 

Sir  Hilton  was  silent  for  an  instant,  and 
the  shadow  of  a  deep  perplexity  crossed  his 
face. 

"And  can  we  part,  grandmother?"  he 
demanded. 

"  Is  it  a  Trewavas  that  asks  me  ?  "  said  she, 
scornfully.  "  Can  a  gentleman  break .  his 
word  ?  Can  he  jilt  a  girl  as  a  butcher  would  ? 
Can  he  consent  to  be  mean,  dishonorable, 
base?" 

"But  if  Miss  Maristowe  wishes  to  br«»ak 
iier  engagement,  it  appears  to  me  I  am  bound 
.to  submit,"  said  Sir  Hilton. 

"She  does  not  wish  it,"  said  Lady  Tre- 
wavas. "  The  girl  is  jealous^  that's  all*  Go 
to  her,  Hilton,  and  ask  her  to  marry  you  this 


day  month,  and  see  what  her  answer  will 
be." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  am  prepared  to  do 
that,"  said  Sir  Hilton,  a  little  startled. 

"Why  not?"  she  resumed.  "You  pro- 
posed to  Eleanor,  meaning  to  marry  her,  I 
suppose.  And  can  you  find  a  girl  anywhere 
better  suited  to  you  ?"  There  was  no  answer. 
"  Is  she  not  beautifUl,  rich,  well-born,  gentle, 
good?" 

"  She  is  all  that,"  replied  Sir  Hilton. 

"  A  girl  worthy  of  the  name  of  Trewavas," 
continued  the  old  lady.  "A  wife  of  whom 
you  would  be  proud ;  who  would  never  bring 
pain,  or  shame,  or  sorrow  on  you  or  yours, 
and  whoso  children  and  grandchildren  would 
love  and  honor  her." 

"  I  firmly  believe  Eleanor  is  all  you  say," 
returned  Sir  Hilton,  earnestly. 

"Then  why  do  you  hesitate?  "  asked  Lady 
Trewavas.  "  Go  to  h:r  at  once  and  make  up 
this  quarrel;  and  to  convince  her  that  you 
love  her,  propose  an  instant  marriage,  as  I 
have  advised.  Do  you  know  they  are  getting 
ready  to  leave,  and  Mrs.  Maristowe  positively 
seems  glad  to  go?  She  dislikes  you,  Hilton. 
She  sets  her  daughter  against  you." 

"I  have  seen  that  a  long  time,"  said  Sir 
Hilton,  gloomily. 

"  And  will  you  let  her  have  her  own  selfish 
way  ?  "  continued  his  grandmother.  "  If  they 
leave  in  this  manner,  Hilton,  I  shall  never 
hold  up  my  head  asrain.  I  shall  feel  ashamed 
of  my  grandson.  You  are  as  much  bound  in 
honor  to  Eleanor  Maristowe  as  if  she  were 
your  wife." 

"  But  if  they  will  leave  Trewavas  in  this 
hurried,  discourteous  manner,  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  you  and  I  who  have  a  right  to  complain," 
said  Sir  Hilton. 

"  No ;  Eleanor  has  explained  her  motives," 
replied  Lady  Trewavas.  "  She  goes  to  avoid 
giving  you  further  pain ;  she  has  made  every 
apology  to  me.  And  besides,  I  tell  you,  it  is 
her  mother  who  hurries  her  away ;  she  catches 
at  this  quarrel  eagerly,  to  part  you  ami 
Eleanor." 

Sir  Hilton's  jealous  temper  could  ill  brook 
Mrs.  Maristowe's  interference. 

"  I  believe  this  is  all  her  doing,"  he  said, 
angrily. 

"And  are  you  going  to  bear  it?"  asked 
Lady  Trewavas.  "Hilton,  do  not  deceive 
yourself;  Eleanor  loves  you  dearly ;  and  if 
she  leaves  this  house,  and  your  engagement  is 
broken  off,  I  shall  blame  you,  and  the  whole 
world  will  blame  you.  I  shall  say  you  have 
done  a  mean,  base  thing,  and  I  shall  b« 
ashamed  to  own  700.-^,^^,^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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Sir  Hilton  wa8  silent.  He  was  not  a  man 
to  take  his  own  part,  when  a  mother  or  grand- 
uiotl ler  was  heaping  reproaches  on  him.  Seeing 
hira  so  apathetic,  Lady  Trewavas  grew  more 
angry. 

"I  believe  Eleanor's  jealousy  is  not  un- 
founded," she  resumed ;  ''you  like  that  artful 
girl  better  than  you  do  her.** 

Sir  Hilton  was  stung. 

*'What  artful  girl  do  you  mean?**  he  de- 
<iiandcd.     "  There  are  so  many.** 

*'  I  mean  Olive  Varcoe,*'  was  the  reply. 

**  Your  own  grand-niece?**  said  Sir  Hilton. 
•*  Well,  I  would  not  marry  Olive  Varcoe 
for  the  world.  I  left  her  smoking  cigars 
with  young  Vigo,  and  making  love  to  liim.*' 

''It's  a  pity  young  Vigo  can't  be  got  to 
marry  her,"  said  Lady  Trewavas. 

"That's  not  likely,"  returned  Sir  Hilton, 
dryly.  '*  He  won't  marry  her,  for  the  same 
reason  that  I,  or  any  other  gentleman,  would 
not,  because  her  position  here  has  been  made 
too  equivocal.  You  have  kept  her  too  much 
in  the  housekeeper's  room.  And  her  birth 
and  manners  arc  against  her." 

**  Well,  then,"  said  Lady  Trewavas,  *'  since 
you  don't  want  to  marry  Olive,  why  do  you 
hesitate  to  convince  Eleanor  of  that  fact,  by 
going  to  her  at  once,  and  making  up  this 
childish  quarrel?" 

**  Why  do  I  hesitate? "  he  cried.  **  Because 
I  don't  wish  to  pain  you." 

"  Me,  Hilton?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  you  have  always  been  used  to  Olive," 
he  replied ;  '*  you  don't  want  to  drive  her  forth 
from  Trewavas,  I  am  certain." 

•*  Assuredly  not,"  said  Lady  Trewavas. 
"  Who  would  think  of  driving  the  girl  out  of 
her  home  ?  " 

"  Eleanor  does,"  replied  Sir  Hilton.  "  She 
makes  it  a  condition  of  our  marriage  that 
Olive  shall  leave.  That's  the  subject  we  quar- 
relled on." 

Lady  Trewavas  looked  at  her  grandson  in 
painful  astonishment. 

'*  It  would  certainly  break  Olive's  heart  to 
quit  Trewavas,"  she  ejaculated. 

<*I  don't  think  that,"  said  Sir  Hilton, 
turning  a  weary  gaze  to  the  window.  **  I  be- 
lieve you  are  mistaken  there.  I  heard  her 
tell  young  Vigo  just  now  that  Trewavas  was  a 
house  of  bondage.  Therefore  I  was  thinking 
of  your  pain,  not  of  hers,  when  I  hesitated  to 
consent  to  her  departure." 

**  Then  hesitate  no  more,"  interposed  Lady 
Trewavas.  "Your  happiness  and  Eleanor's 
must  come  first  with  me ;  Olive's  afterwards. 
So  Trewavas  is  a  *  house  of  bondage '  to  her ! " 

'*  I  don't  know  that  the  words  were  exactly 


^ose,"  he  observed.  '< '  This  bondage,' 
*  who  will  deliver  me  ?  *  —  that  was  it,  1  tUnk. 
Neither  you  nor  I,  grandmother,  will  let  Iheae 
foolish  words  affect  her  fUture." 

<'No,  certainly,"  she  replied.  *'But  I  did 
not  think  ingratitude  was  one  of  her  faults. 
However,  since  she  will  be  glad  to  leave  Tre- 
wavas, it  makes  matters  less  painful  for  all 
I'll  find  •her  a  home  somewhere.  Go  to  Elea- 
nor, and  tell  her  that  point  is  settled.  On  the 
whole,  Hilton,  I  am  not  sorry  Olive  sliould 
leave.  I  believe  Eleanor  is  right ;  she  is  llirow  n 
too  much  with  you  and  John." 

"With  John !  **  exclaimed  Sir  Hilton. 

The  old  lady  would  hear  no  mure :  she  took ' 
liim  resolutely  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  across 
the  hall  to  the  drawing-room.  With  his  baud 
on  the  door.  Sir  Hilton  turned  on  her  a  strange- 
ly pale  face,  and  whispered,  *<  Grandmother, 
I  believe  you  are  saving  me  from  a  great  mis- 
ery. I  know  what  I  do  now  is  best  for  my  hap- 
piness and  for  yours." 

Ho  did  not  think  whether  it  was  best  for 
Eleanor ;  yet  in  another  moment  he  was  gazing 
remorsefully  into  her  flushed,  tear-stained  face, 
and  he  was  telling  her  and  himself  that  he  lored 
her  dearly. 

After  SirHilton^s  departure  from  the  billiard- 
room,  Olive's  manner  suddenly  changed,  and 
young  Vigo,  chilled  and  vexed,  refused  John's 
invitation  to  dinner  and  left  hurriedly  with  his 
friend.  In  truth,  both  he  and  Mr.  Damerel  felt 
themselves  de  irop  in  this  family  party,  in 
which  it  was  evident  some  unpleasant  event 
was  impending. 

*' There's  a  good  deal  of  clectwicily  in  the 
air,"  said  Damerel,  as  the  friends  strode  through 
the  park.  **  It  is  my  pwivate  opinion  tbat  the 
young  bawonet  is  not  pwoperly  acquainted 
with  himself;  he  does  not  know  his  own  mind. 
I  must  intwoduce  him  to  it  the  next  time  we 
meet." 

**  Come  to  heels.  Bolster !  "  cried  young  Vi- 
go, in  a  stentorian  voice. 

"  Ah,  I  thought  we  should  have  thundah," 
said  Damerel.  "Pooah  Bolstaw!  how  vewy 
pleasant  these  visits  to  Twewavas  roust  be  Ibt 
him!" 

*'  They  appear  to  be  very  agreeable  to  ymt, 
Damerel,"  said  Vigo;  *^you  seemed  to  be 
pretty  well  amused  this  morning.'*  , 

*'  Oh,  ah,  yes,"  said  he.  '*  As  a  looker-on 
I  see  a  good  deal,  and  it's  wathaw  amusing, 
certainly." 

<<  And  what  have  you  seen  as  a  looker-on 
te-day  ?  "  asked  Vigo. 

<*I  have  seen  what  I  wemarked  about  Sb 
Hilton,"  he  replied;  **  that  he  has  nevaw  \ 
pwoperly  intwoduced  to  himsel£|^Q|^ 
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"Talk  English,  Damerel,  dot"  exclaimed 
Vigo. 

''Do you  mean  you  want  me  to  speak  out 
my  opinion  plainly  —  in  a  widiculons,  coarse 
iray  ?  *'  he  asked. 

**  Yes,  I  mean  that,"  replied  Vigo. 

*'  Well,  then,  I  have  a  stwong  idea  that  Sir 
Hilton  would  like  to  join  the  Mawmons,  if 
they  were  a  wespectable  body,  with  bawonets 
among  them  and  membahs  of  Parliament." 

*•  Upon,  my  word,  Damerel,  I  am  in  no 
mood  for  fooling,"  said  Vigo.  *'  Talk  non- 
sense to- night  if  you  will,  but  speak  sense 
ao'w,  if  you  can." 

"Yon  won't  listen  if  I  do,"  returned  his 
friend,  changing  his  tone.  '*  You  are  in  love ; 
and  80,  of  course,  you  have  neither  sense, 
shape,  sight,  hearing,  recollection,  nor  smell." 

**  Am  I  so  poor  as  that?  "  said  Vigo. 

"  Yes,  and  l*il  prove  it,"  replied  Damerel. 
"  1*11  bet  you  a  pony  that  you  have  not  heard 
any  one  speak  this  morning  but  Miss  Varooe, 
and  you  haven't  seen  any  one  but  her,  and 
cen't  recollect  any  one  but  her ;  and  as  to  sense, 
you  can't  put  two  and  two  together ;  and  with 
regard  to  smell,  I  should  say  you  were  quite 
lost,  for  when  Miss  Varcoe  lighted  a  lucifer 
match,  you  said,  '  Beautiful  T  I  give  you 
my  word  you  did." 

"  I  won't  take  your  bet,"  said  Vigo,  smiling 
in  spite  of  himself.  *'  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
liave  lost  all  my  senses.  And  now  let  me  hear 
what  your  idea  is  about  Trewavas  turning 
Mormon." 

**  Well,  since  you  are  no  longer  quite  deaf, 
ril  tell  you,"  said  Damerel.  **  My  idea  is, 
that  Sir  Hilton  would  like  to  marry  two  wives ; 
one  to  gratify  his  pride,  and  the  other  his  igno- 
rance—  his  ignorance — yes,  that  is  the  only 
word  I  can  use  to  express  such  a  love  as  his. 
Oh,  ho  is  hopelessly  idiotic,  is  Sir  Hilton  Tre- 
wavas. >  I  wouldn't  have  his  baronetcy  and 
his  estates  for  the  world,  if  I  was  obliged  to 
take  his  brains  with  them." 

"  That  is  an  absurd  idea  of  yours,  Damerel. 
It  won't  bear  examination  for  a  moment.  If 
it  were  true,  why  of  course  Sir  Hilton  would 
be  an  idiot;  but  he  had  his  choice,  and  he 
deliberately  chose  Eheanor ;  that  proves  where 
his  love  is.  And  Olive  —  are  you  still  of  the 
same  opinion  with  regard  to  her?  " 

**For  your  sake,"  replied  his  friend,  seri- 
ously, *'  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am.  Think  no 
more  of  this  girl,  Vigo.  If  there  is  anything 
like  a  lasting  quarrel  between  the  lovers, 
she'll  go  in  for  the  baronet,  depend  on  it;  and 
if  the  quarrel  is  made  up,  I  shouldn't  like  to 
be  Miss  Maristowe,  that's  all." 

**  It  is  hard  yon  should  tiiink  so  ill  of  her. 


Damerel,"  said  Charles;  "but  I'll  keep  my 
word." 

'*  Well,  don't  keep  it  in  tlie  unpleasant  way 
you  did  this  morning,"  said  Damerel.  ' '  W hls< 
pering  sweet  things  to  her,  and  skirting  the 
brink  of  a  proposal  every  minute.  I  really 
trembled  for  yon.  Remember,  a  mistake  in 
marriage  can  never  be  rectified." 

"True,"  said  Charles;  "matrimony  is  an 
awful  affair." 

For  a  few  minutes  after  the  utterance  of  this 
aphorism,  the  friends  walked  on  in  silence, 
then  Mr.  Damerel  turned  suddenly,  and  said, 
"Why  did  she  smoke  to-day,  Vigo?  —  can 
you  tell  me  that?" 

"  Why  ?  —  because  she  liked  to,  I  suppose," 
he  replied.  "But  I  must  say  I  don't  admire 
that  style  of  thing,  and  I  was  sorry  to  see  her 
doing  it." 

"There  is  no  one  has  more  tact  or  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  a  lady  should  or  should  not 
do  than  Miss  Varcoe,"  said  Damerel.  "  She 
smoked  to-day  to  annoy  her  cousin — from  no 
other  motive,  Vigo ;  so  don't  waste  your  sor- 
row. What  will  you  bet  she  don't  touch  an 
other  cigar  for  ten  years  ?  " 

"  I'll  never  make  her  the  subject  of  bets, 
Damerel,"  he  answered.  "  Let  us  walk  fast- 
er ;  the  governor  will  be  waiting  dinner." 

Thus  these  two  beguiled  the  way,  while  Olive 
and  John,  left  alone  in  the  billiard-room,  looked 
at  each  other  for  a  moment  in  agitated  silence. 
John  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Olive?"  he 
said.  "  Can  it  be  possible  that  Eleanor  has 
given  up  her  engagement  whh  Hilton?  " 

"  I  truly  think  she  has ;  but  do  not  let  ua 
hope  too  much  from  it,  John,"  she  replied. 
"Remember  how  soon  lovers'  quarrels  are 
made  up." 

"  But  this  is  serious,"  persisted  John.  "  Did 
you  see  the  state  of  mind  Hilton  was  in?  " 

"But  I  was  in  hopes,  John,  that  some  of 
that  temper  was  —  was  because  I  smoked  and 
fiirtcd  with  Mr.  Vigo." 

"  I  don't  think  so,". returned  John;  "and 
if  so,  you  are  to  blame.  You  know  I  never 
will  help  or  encourage  you  in  such  tricks." 

"  He  was  rude  to  me  — almost  brutal,"  said 
Olive.  "  I'll  make  him  love  me,  John,  if  it  is 
only  for  revenge." 

"What  sort  of  revenge  would  tliat  be?' 
said  John.  "Don't  talk  again  like  a  demon, 
Olive.    I  have  heard  too  much  of  it  already.** 

Olive  was  silent.    There  was  a  suppressed 
excitement  about  the  usually  quiet  John  that 
checked  her  own  hastiness,  and  held  her  pas- 
sionate tongue  chained, 
j     "Did  you   see   ElefH^yE^yi 
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asked  John.  "She  aiust  have  given  it  back 
to  him.  Oh  what  a  blessing  it  wUl  be  for  all 
of  us,  if  this  wretched,  mistaken,  foolish 
engagement  is  indeed  broken  off  I  Never  were 
two  people  so  unfitted  for  each  other." 

"  The  world  says  differently,  John,**  replied 
Olive.  **  Never  was  match  so  fitting,  says 
smiling  Mrs.  Grundy.** 

"  A  mistake,  Olive,'*  said  he.  "  Hilton  will 
make  that  girl  wretched  if  ho  marries  her." 

"  But  he  shan't  marry  her !  **  exclaimed 
Olive.  **ril  tear  up  the  world  first.  John, 
t  shall  kill  somebody  if  you  don't  take  care  of 
me." 

John  smiled,  but  it  was  such  a  sickly,  pain- 
Ail  smile,  that  Olive  ran  over  to  liim,  and  put 
her  hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder. 

**What  is  the  matter,  John?"  she  said. 
"You  are  not  yourself  to-day." 

"  It  is  this  hope,  Olive,  tearing  out  my  very 
heart,"  he  replied.  "I  cannot  bear  it  I  did 
not  think  that  a  faint  glimmer  of  hope  would 
nnnerve  me  like  this.  I  was  patient.  I  had 
g^ven  it  all  up,  you  know;  and  now  this  is 
tearing  open  the  wound  afresh." 

"And  you  must  give  it  up  again,  John," 
said  Olive.  "Eleanor  loves  llilton.  Your 
situation  is  not  like  mine.  I  am  quite  certain 
Hilton  likes  me." 

"All  the  more  cruel  is  it  if  he  marries 
Eleanor,"  said  John,  bitterly;  " especially  as 
he  takes  her  from  a  man  to  whom,  Heaven 
knows,  she  would  be  dearer  than  life.  As  to 
his  liking  you,  Olive,  I  doubted  it  once,  but  I 
begin  to  think  now  it  may  be  so." 

A  glow  of  triumph  spread  itself  in  a  crimson 
flush  over  Olive's  check. 

"  And  do  yod  think  I'll  let  him  marry  that 
girl  ?  "  she  cried.     "  No ;  I'll  —  " 

"  No  threats,  Olive,**  said  John,  putting  up 
his  hand  to  cl)eck  her.  "I'm  so  weary  of 
them.  "What  do  they  do  ?  They  alter  nothing. 
I  have  no  reliance  on  any  of  your  schemes. 
I  trust  most  in  Mrs.  Maristowe.  She  is  not 
very  fond  of  Hilton ;  and  Eleanor's  love  for 
him  is  not  so  very  deep-rooted,  as  you  think, 
else  her  mother's  words  would  not  have  the 
weight  with  her  that  they  possess." 

At  this  moment  a  shadow  passed  the 
window. 

"Here  is  Mrs.  Maristowe,"  said  Olive,  hur- 
riedly. "Let  me  escape  —  dol  She  hates 
me,  I  know.  Get  the  truth  out  of  her,  John, 
and  then  come  and  tell  me.  There  is  one 
comfort,  —  I  suppose  we  shall  not  be  kept  long 
in  suspense." 

Olive  ran  hastily  out  of  the  door  as  Mrs. 
Maristowe  entered. 

"  !•  Mr.  Trcwn  vas  here  ?  "  she  taid.     *  •  I  »ear 


me.  Miss  Yarcoe,  how  disagreeably  your  dress 
smells  of  tobacco-smoke !  I  wonder  you  like 
to  remain  here  when  the  young  men  are 
smoking." 

Olive  gave  her  a  comical  look,  and  then 
said  daringly,  "  I  have  just  been  smoking  a 
cigar  myself,  Mrs.  Maristowe.  John  is  in 
there,  if  you  want  him." 

"  What  a  dreadful  girl ! "  said  that  lady  to 
herself.  "  It  is  impossible  for  Eleanor  to  en- 
dure her  as  a  companion.  I  wondeF  Sir  Hil- 
ton has  had  the  effrontery  to  expect  it.  Mr. 
Trewavas,**  she  said,  aloud,  "  will  yon  take  a 
stroll  with  me  in  the  garden  ?  I  should  like  a 
little  talk  with  you  before  I  leave.*' 

"  Are  you  going  to  leave  us,  Mrs.  Maris- 
towe?" said  John.  "  You  have  received  no 
unpleasant  news,  I  hope?  " 

"Oh,  no  iU  news,"  the  replied,  calmly; 
"  only  I  have  been  explaining  to  Lady  Tre- 
wavas that  if  tliis  unpleasantness  between  Sir 
Hilton  and  Eleanor  continues,  we  had  better 
leave.  It  would  be  so  awkward,  you  see,  for 
all  parties,  if  we  stayed." 

She  linked  her  arm  in  John's,  and,  pacing 
the  shrubbery,  she  poured  forth  her  com- 
plaint to  him  in  languid  words.  She  was  glad 
Eleanor  had  acted  with  spirit  at  last.  Her 
daughter  could  not  condescend  to  any  rival- 
ship  with  Miss  Vnrcoe.  Sir  Hilton  would  now 
have  finally  to  choose  between  them.  For  her 
part,  she  was  not  anxious  the  engagement 
should  continue.  Eleanor  had  a  very  large 
fortune ;  it  would  be  wiser  if  she  married  8 
man  who  would  identify  himself  with  hei 
family,  and  leave  his  own. 

"  I  want  a  son,  John,"  said  she,  "  not  a  son- 
in  law.  The  idea  of  parting  with  Eleanor  kills 
me.  How  happy  I  should  have  been  if  things 
had  gone  as  I  wished  them  I  Well,  who  knows  ? 
Events  may  even  yet  turn  in  a  direction  thar  I 
know  would  be  the  best  for  Eleanor's  peace." 

"  I  am  bound  to  submit  to  Miss  Maristowe's 
decision,"  said  quiet  John,  and  his  voice  shook , 
"but  if  she  had  seen  and  returned  my  devotion, 
I  would  have  died  for  her  willingly.  As  it  is, 
I  will  try  to  make  her  a  good  brother,  and  I 
hope  tl  at  neither  she  nor  Hilton  will  ever 
know  the  pang  it  costs  me.  You  will  keep 
my  secret,  Mrs.  Maristowe?  " 

"Sacredly,  John,  will  I  keep  it,"  she  re- 
plied. "But, do  not  despair.  Eleanor  has  pos- 
itively given  up  her  engagement  and  given 
back  her  ring ;  and  when  the  first  shock  and 
distress,  which  she  naturally  feels,  are  over, 
you  must  pay  us  a  visit.  I  shall  hope  every- 
thing then.  You  will  be  a  good,  kind  son  to 
me,  John,  I  know." 

The  unhappy  young  man  to  whom  she  th«a 
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10  unwi;$el7  spoke  of  hope  felt  bis  heart  stand 
still  within  him.  Happiness  came  yery  close 
to  him  through  her  words ;  it  was  held  from 
bis  clasp  by  only  a  single  hair,  and  the  sick- 
ness of  fear  that  fell  on  him,  lest  all  should  be 
delusion,  and  the  slight  thread  turn  again  to  a 
cable,  made  him  reel  as  with  a  sudden  faint- 
ness. 

'*  Mrs.  Maristowe,"  he  said,  "  do  not  speak 
hopefully  to  me.  I  have  borne  despair  quietly ; 
I  will  not  promise  you  that  I  can  bear  hope  in 
the  same  tranquil  manner.  I  may  give  way 
and  do  some  wild  thing,  which  will  betray  to 
all  the  world  the  misery  that  I  now  hide  so 
well.  This  giving  up  of  rings,  this  quarrel 
you  speak  of,  will  only  be  a  renewal  of  love. 
I  know  Hilton  better  than  you  do;  he  is  a 
proud  man.  Hewill  nerer  break  off  his  engage- 
ment." 

"  Nevertheless,  try  to  hope,  John,  for  my 
sake,"  persisted  Mrs.  Maristowc. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  must  try  not  to  hope, 
If  I  wish  to  keep  myself  sane." 

There  are  some  women  to  whom  the  agonies 
of  passion  are  a  play.  A  sealed  book  forever 
to  them  is  the  hot,  restless  heart  wliich  they 
touch  with  a  careless  hand.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  it  is  these  cold,  tranquil  women  who  like 
to  excite  emotion  and  to  witness  it.  They  have 
an  intense  pleasure  in  seeing  the  anguish  they 
have  never  been  able  to  feel.  So  it  happened 
that  Mrs.  Maristowe  enjoyed  herself  im- 
mensely. Her  life  had  been  so  very  fish-like 
and  cold,  and  it  was  a  new  sensation  to  her  to 
draw  out  this  agony  and  ignorantly  play  with 
It 

*'  Poor  fellow ! "  she  said  to  herself  compla- 
cently as  she  walked  into  the  house;  '*  if  El- 
eanor and  Hilton  do  make  up  their  quarrel,  I 
shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  he  were  to  shoot 
himself-   not  at  all." 

Meanwhile  Eleanor  had  belieyed  once  more, 
and  the  lovers  had  kissed  again  and  made  it 
up  witli  tears.  And  the  news  of  the  reconcili- 
ation and  coming  marriage  came  to  John 
from  his  brother's  lips.  The  scene  was  a  sum- 
mer-house in  the  garden. 

"  Eleanor  and  I  have  had  a  row,  John," 
said  he ;  **  but  it*s  all  square  now;  and  the  up- 
shot is,  we  are  going  to  be  married  at  once." 

"  I  wish  you  joy,"  said  John,  in  a  quiet 
voice. 

''  Well,  don't  wish  it  like  a  fellow  going  to 
!  his  own  funeral,"  returned  Sir  Hilton,  snap- 
pishly. "  I'm  deucedly  put  out  as  it  is,  John, 
old  fellow.  I  believe  nothing  irritates  a  man 
liko  these  quarrels  among  women.  I  have 
purchaaed  my  peace  with  Eleanor,  but  it  is  at 
a  great  cost " 


"  There's  no  cost  too  great  for  peace,"  said 
John,  abstractedly. 

He  was  cleaning  his  pistols,  and  he  drew 
the  charge  from  one  as  he  spoke,  and  laid  the 
bullet  on  the  table;  but  his  hand  shook  so 
nervously  as  he  did  so,  that  it  rolled  off,  and 
fell  on  the  floor.  Sir  Hilton  stooped  and 
picked  it  up. 

"  Where  is  it?  "  asked  John,  lookhng  about 

**  In  my  hand,"  replied  Sir  Hilton.  **  Don't 
send  your  bullets  rolling  my  way,  John,  to 
dirt  my  fingers," 

"Better  in  your  hand  than  your  heart,* 
said  John,  in  a  dry  tone.  "  You  are  a  con- 
summate coxcomb,  Hilton,  though  you  don't 
seem  to  know  it.  Hero  are  two  girls  quarrel 
ling  over  you,  apparently  ready  to  poison 
each  other,  and  yet  you  go  on  in  your  cool 
way  making  love  to  both,  and  ignoring  the 
fSact  that  you  are  embittering  the  lives  of  each, 
if  yon  are  doing  no  worse." 

"  I  defy  you  to  prove  such  an  absurd  accu- 
sation," said  Sir  Hilton,  a  little  bitterly. 

"  It  needs  no  proof,"  said  John.  "  Demand 
the  truth  of  y*ur  conscience,  that's  all  I  ask. 
And  depend  on  it,  Hilton,  you  are  on  danger- 
ous ground.  If  you  rouse  the  jealous  rage  of 
a  girl  like  Olive,  I  will  not  answer  for  tho  con- 
sequences." 

"Olive  cares  nothing  for  me,"  he  replied. 
"  She  is  making  fierce  love  to  young  Vigo." 

Sir  Hilton's  voice  was  still  more  bitter  now. 
John  looked  up  from  his  work  and  glanced  at 
him,  then  he  went  on  cleaning  his  pistols. 

"  Very  well  then,"  said  John.  "  Let  us  say 
she  does  not  core  for  you,  and  that  she  haa 
taken  all  your  love-making  since  she  was  ten 
years  old  to  mean  nothing;  still,  you  will  own 
that  Eleanor  cares  for  you,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Sir  Hilton;  "I  believe  El- 
eanor loves  me  truly." 

A  dusky  flush  covered  John's  face,  and  he 
looked  up  at  his  brother  with  bloodshot  eyea. 

"  There  is  a  thing  you  won't  believe,  Hil- 
ton," he  rejoined,  "  and  that  is,  that  you  try 
my  temper  horribly  at  times.  You  have  too 
much  pride,  too  much  conceit.  Had  you  pos- 
sessed eyes  for  any  one  but  yourself,  you 
mi^ht  have  seen  —  " 

John  was  about  to  say,  "  You  might  have 
seen  that  I  loved  Eleanor ;  and,  but  for  you, 
I  might  have  won  her ; "  but  he  checked 
himself,  and,  instead  of  making  the  confession 
that  would  have  changed  his  fate,  he  said, 
"  You  might  have  seen  that  I  have  been  sorely 
tried  lately.  Here  is  Mrs.  Maristowe  making 
a  confidant  of  me  to  confess  she  does  not  like 
you ;  here  is  Lady  Trewavas  always  in  a  ftime ; 
here  is  Olive  bringing  her  passionate  con» 
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plaints  to  me ;  and  none  of  them  think  that  I 
may  have  a  little  trouble  of  my  own,  which  I 
hide  as  \  best  can.  And  here  are  you,  taking 
all  the  fuss  made  over  you  as  coolly  as  a  sul- 
tan." 

"  You  talk  like  a  woman,"  said  Sir  Hilton, 
a  little  contemptuously.  ''I  don't  see  why 
r.iy  simple  acknowledgment  that  Eleanor 
lores  me  should  bring  on  my  head  such  a  ti- 
rade of  reproaches.  If  Mrs.  Maristowe  hates 
me,  and  makes  love  to  you,  can  I  help  it? 
If  my  respected  grandmother  bestows  the 
housekeeper's  keys  on  you,  and  delegates  the 
scolding  of  servants  to  your  eloquence,  again 
can  I  help  it?  And  lastly,  if  Olive  «et8  her 
tears  before  you  in  a  bowl,  and  requests  you 
to  drink  them,  am  I  to  blame  ?  Send  her  to 
young  Vigo.  A«  to  your  own  troubles,  John, 
I  really  cannot  guess  what  they  are.  I  know 
no  younger  son  half  so  well  off  as  your- 
self." 

'*  I  am  no  brawler,"  said  John,  his  face  as 
pale  as  ashes,  **  else  I  might  cavil  at  the  ill- 
bred  insolence  of  your  words.  Whatever  I 
may  possess  as  a  younger  brother  was  not 
given  to  me  by  you,  that  is  certain." 

<'  At  all  events,"  laughed  Sir  Hilton,  "you 
get  board  and  lodging  at  my  expense.*' 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  his  lips  ere 
•John  sprang  towards  him,  pale  with  anger. 
His  hands  were  clenched  as  if  to  strike,  but 
suddenly  they  dropped  by  his  side,  and  he 
started  back,  trembling. 

**  Why  do  you  try  me  so  hard,  Hilton?"  he 
said.     **  Tou  know  not  what  you  are  doing." 

Sir  Hilton  had  turned  pale  at  John's  sudden 
outburst  of  passion,  and  had  prepared  himself 
to  fend  off  a  blow,  but  he  had  no  wish  to  quar- 
rel with  his  brother. 

**  Upon  my  word,  John,"  he  cried,  "  I  had  no 
idea  you  were  so  testy.  I  thought  you  a  good- 
tempered  fellow.  But  here  you  are  showing 
fight  at  a  jest.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  man  ? 
Are  we  both  fools  to-day  ?  " 

**  Something  like  it,"  replied  John,  in  a  low 
voice.  *'  But  do  not  jest  again  about  my  stay 
at  Trewavas.  I  am  ready  to  leave  it  to-mor- 
row, if  you  like." 

Sir  Hilton  bit  his  lip,  and  an  expression  of 
deep  vexation  passed  over  his  face. 

'*  I  don't  quite  deserve  that,  John,  for  a 
mere  joke,"  he  observed.  **  Let  us  be  friends 
and  brothers  as  long  as  we  can.  You  will 
leave  the  old  roof  soon  enough,  depend  on 
that.  I  foresee  that  my  mother-in-law  elect 
intends  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  my  friends 
and  relations." 

*<  She  is  right,"  said  John.  «  Of  course  I 
•hall  leave  when  you  marry.     W^hen  is  it  to 


I  be?    I  should  like  some  notice,  as  I  have  ai^ 
rangements  to  make  " 

"When  is  it  to  be?"  echoed  Sir  Hilton. 
"  Oh !  the  execution,  you  mean.  Well  that's  ap- 
pointed for  the  twenty-first.  What  a  pleasant 
dungeon  Trewavas  will  be  with  you  gone,  and 
OUve  banished!" 

"A  dungeon,  and  Eleanor  with  you! "ex- 
claimed John.  *"  *"  And  what  do  you  mean  about 
Olive's  being  banished?  " 

"  It  means,"  replied  Sir  Hilton,  "  that  I  mm 
cowardly  and  unmanly  enough  to  make  my 
peace  with  Eleanor,  by  consenting  to  deny  the 
shelter  of  my  roof  to  a  girl  who  has  no  other 
home." 

"You  cannot  intend  that  Olive  shall  quit 
Trewavas?  "  exclaimed  John. 

"  It  Is  not  my  wish,"  said  Sir  Hilton.  "  It 
is  my  intended  wife  who  does  me  the  honor 
to  suppose  that  I  am  too  great  a  rascal  to  8Uo> 
cor  an  adopted  sister." 

"  Speak  seriously,  Hilton,"  said  his  brother ; 
"  this  is  a  sadder  business  than  you  think.  A 
srirl  like  Olive  cannot  go  out  into  the  world 
alone." 

"  Scarcely,"  was  the  reply.  "  Eleanor  is 
not  quite  so  unreasonable  as  that ;  she  only  in- 
sists on  her  finding  another  home.  Bosvigo, 
perhaps,  would  do.  But  no ;  she  would  object 
to  that,  as  being  too  near  Trewavas." 

The  careless,  bitter  tone  in  which  Sir  Hil- 
ton spoke  stung  John  to  the  heart  It  was 
evident  that  the  thought  of  his  marriage 
brought  no  anticipations  of  Eden  with  it;  and 
the  gift  of  Eleanor's  lore,  which  seemed  to 
John  beyond  price,  beyond  hope,  —  a  joy  toa 
glorious  to  df«am  of, — was  to  him  almost  a 
weariness. 

"  Hilton,  you  are  inexplicable,"  said  John, 
with  extreme  bitterness.  "No  one  can  un- 
derstand you." 

'*  I  am  speaking  plainly  enough,** rejoined  his 
brother.  "I  am  saying  that  Eleanor  has  re- 
fused to  become  my  wife,  until  I  have  acted 
the  dastardly  part  of  driving  a  friendless  girl 
out  of  my  house." 

"If  you  feel  it  so  much,"  said  John,  "why 
do  you  do  it?" 

"I  have  told  you  why,"  replied  Sir  Hil- 
ton.  "  The  Maristowes  make  it  a  Hne  qua 
non." 

"  But  Olive  will  be  miserable,"  said  John. 

"So  shall  I  —  miserable  as  the  devil,"  re- 
turned Sir  Hilton,  and  he  drew  on  the  gravel 
with  his  cane  a  rough  representation  of  that 
individual. 

As  Sir  Hilton  bent  down  in  performing  this 
absurd  work  of  art,  John  regarded  him  with  a 
searching  glance,  whJlfiihg,blf>od.mslttiUo  his 
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face,  and  the  fire  of  some  great  hope  flashed 
in  his  eyes. 

** Miserable?"  he  repeated;  ''miserable 
iwitb  Eleanor !    Then  give  her  up." 

"Never!  "  exclaimed  Sir  Hilton,  with  rad- 
den  and  startling  energy ;  ''  never  I " 

**  Why  not?  "  persisted  John. 

**  Because,  if  I  don't  marry  Eleanor,  I  shall 
do  worse,"  he  replied;  "I  shall  do  some- 
thing wild  — mad  —  foolish  I  It  is  only  get- 
ting married  that  can  save  me." 

Again  the  blood  surged  to  John's  brow  like 
a  wave  of  Are. 

"  You  are  selfish,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  trem- 
bling voice.  **  You  marry  the  girl,  then,  only 
to  save  yourself  from  some  supposed  folly,  and 
not  because  you  love  her.  It  is  a  rascally 
thing  to  do!  Renounce  her,  Hilton,  and 
yield  her  to  a  man  who  does  love  her." 

"  Renounce  her !  "  said  Sir  Hilton.  "  You 
talk  folly,  John.  A  man  in  my  position  can- 
not proclaim  hia  marriage  to  all  the  world,  and 
then  at  the  last  moment  act  like  a  scoundrel. 
No;  I  tell  you  I  must  carry  this  thing  through. 
I  am  bound  in  honor  to  do  it;  and,  setting 
aside  my  ill  temper,  my  bachelor  forebodings 
and  discontent,  I  could  not  do  better  than 
marry  Eleanor  Maristowe." 

**  Better  for  yourself," persisted  his  brother; 
"  but  how  will  it  be  for  her  ?  " 

*'You  pay  me  a  sad  compliment,  there, 
John,"  he  answered.  "  I  flatter  myself  it  will 
be  pretty  comfortable  for  her.  Do  you  want 
me  to  make  protestations  to  you  like  a  lover, 
or  are  you  anxious  for  a  few  moral  observa- 
tions and  promises  of  the  religious  swindler 
order  ?  In  my  experience  of  life  I  have  gen- 
erally seen  that  the  man  who  makes  the  fewest 
promises  is  the  best  husband.  Come  and  see 
us  in  our  honeymoon,  John,  and  judge." 

**  If  you  won't  be  serious,  we  had  better 
drop  the  subject,"  said  John. 

"  Bless  the  man,  Fm  serious  enough ! "  ex- 
claimed Sir  Hilton.  "  I  am  going  to  give  my- 
self a  mother-in-law,  and  that  thought  sobers 
me.  But,  jesting  apart,  old  fellow,  you  can 
make  your  mind  easy  about  me  and  Eleanor. 
We  shan't  fight,  neither  shall  we  take  life  to 
be  all  honey  and  champagne.  We  shall  fall 
into  a  humdrum  existence  quite  readily,  and 
soon  be  like  a  million  other  couples  in  this 
world,  tolerably  contented  and  reasonably 
happy." 

**  If  I  could  not  marry  with  higher  thoughts 
than  those,"  said  John,  **I  would  never  take 
unto  myself  a  wife." 

"  Oh,  you,  my  dear  feUow  I "  cried  Sir  Hil- 
toDy  ''you  are  all  romance  and  sentiment. 
Bat  those  things  doD*t  suit  me.    Depend  on 


it,  Eleanor  and  I  understand  each  other  pretty 
well ;  and  it  is  wise  for  us  to  marry.  If  we 
broke  oflf,  we  should  both  do  worse,  — at  least, 
I  know  I  should." 

He  sighed,  and  rose  from  his  seat,  saying :  — 

"I  must  go  and  take  my  commands.  I 
don't  know  what  Eleanor  is  going  to  do  to-day. 
I  have  promised  for  a  long  time  to  row  her  to 
Trewavas  Cliffs.  I'll  propose  that,  I  think." 
"Stay  a  moment,"  interposed  John. 
"  Have  you  told  Olive  that  she  must  leave 
Trewavas  before  the  twenty-first?  " 

"No,  that  task  is  beyond  me,"  replied  Sir 
Hilton.  "  I  am  made  to  act  like  a  brute,  but 
I  can't  speak  like  one.  Break  it  to  her  for 
me,  John,  if  Lady  Trewavas  has  not  the  cour« 
age." 

"How  do  you  think  I  can  do  it?"  said 
John.  "  You  know  Olive's  nature.  .  She  will 
be  wild.  There  will  be  a  fearful  outbreak. 
You  had  better  keep  out  of  her  way.  She  is 
capable  of  stabbing  you." 

"  I  wish  she  would,"  said  Sir  Hilton,  gloom- 
ily. "The  thought  of  this  cruel  thing  does 
not  put  me  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind  for 
playing  the  lover  to  Eleanor.  She  has  roused 
me  more  than  she  thinks  by  this  selfish  ca- 
price." 

"  You  are  wrong,  Hilton,"  remarked  John, 
earnestly,  "and  Eleanor  is  right.  She  and 
Olive  cannot  live  under  the  same  roof.  If 
Olive  was  going  to  be  your  wife,  wouhl  she 
permit  Eleanor  Maristowe  to  reside  nt  Tre- 
wavas?" 

"I  suppose  not,"  replied  Sir  Hilton,  his 
face  flushing  deeply;  "  but  that  would  be  very 
different.    Trewavas  is  not  Eleanor's  home." 

"  There  is  no  real  difference,"  retorted 
John,  "except  in  your  fancy.  The  truth' is, 
you  never  anticipated  parting  with  Olive ;  you 
did  not  expect  Eleanor  would  demand  it.  And 
now  that  you  are  called  upon  to  choose  between 
them,  and  renounce  one  of  these  girls  forever, 
your  mind  is  shaken." 

The  flush  on  Sir  Hilton's  face  grew  deeper, 
but  he  replied  in  a  calm  tone,  "Naturally; 
Olive  has  been  as  a  sister  to  us  for  eight  years." 

"  Sister,  or  cousin,  or  sweetheart,  what  does 
it  matter  which  you  call  her,"  said  John, 
"  since  the  fact  remains  the  same,  that,  if  you 
marry,  your  wife  will  not  permit  lier  to  remain 
near  you?" 

From  beneath  his  drooping  eyelids  John 
looked  fhrtivcly  at  his  brother,  to  mark  the 
effect  of  his  words.  Sir  Hilton's  face  was 
stem  and  sad,  and  his  voice  trembled. 

"  It  is  useless  to  talk  like  this,"  he  observed. 
"I  have  accepted  the  situation  with  all  it i 
pain,  and  Olive  must  do  the  same     I  have 
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chosen  best  for  her  and  ibr  myself,  and  she  will 
yet  find  me  a  true  brother  and  fHend.** 

"  No  doubt,"  said  John,  in  a  practical  tone ; 
"  but  where  is  she  to  go  now  ?  ** 

*<  She  can  go  to  London  with  the  lady  she 
was  with  last  month,*'  replied  Sir  Hilton. 
«<  Arrange  it  with  my  grandmother,  John.  And 
to-day  is  the  seventh ;  let  her  go  on  the  fif- 
teenth. The  sooner  the  wrench  is  over  the 
better." 

'*  I  don't  know  that  it  is  quite  flair  to  send 
Olive  so  far  away,"  remarked  John;  <*it  may 
deprive  her  of  a  good  chance  of  marriage.  I 
am  sure  young  Vigo  is  fond  of  her." 

'*  Ck>nfoand  young  Vigo ! "  exclaimed  the 
baronet,  fiercely.  '*  His  legs  are  long  enough 
to  take  his  foolish  head  to  London  if  he  wants 
to  propose  to  Olive." 

Sir  Hilton  rammed  his  hat  on  his  head  and 
strode  down  the  walk,  but  in  a  moment  he 
stopped  and  looked  back. 

**Good-by,  John,"  he  said,  kindly.  "I 
fancy  I've  been  as  surly  as  a  bear,  and  you, 
too,  are  not  yourself  to«day.  You  are  usu- 
ally such  a  calm,  quiet,  old  sobersides,  and 
yet  I  do  believe  I  was  never  so  near  having 
your  brotherly  fist  in  my  countenance  as  I  was 
five  minutes  ago  for  merely  passing  a  jest. 
Don't  talk  again  of  leaving  Trewavas,  old  fel- 
low. You  won't  disturb  my  matrimonial  bliss, 
I  promise  you.  I  suppose  I  shall  not  be  more 
henpecked  than  other  husbands ;  and  even  the 
neekest  are  allowed  to  keep  their  brothers,  I 
firncy.  You  shall  do  the  attentive  sometimes 
for  me,  John — do  you  hear?  " 

"  I  hear  you,"  said  John,  in  his  old,  quiet 
voice.     **Good-by." 

Sir  Hilton  went  oiT  with  a  forced  laugh ;  and 
John,  taking  up  his  pistol  again,  looked  after 
lum. 

<' There  goes  a  madman,"  he  said,  '*mad 
and  blind;  and  yet  if  all  the  thoughts  of  my 
wretched  brain  were  told  to  the  world,  judge 
and  jury  would  say  that  I  am  the  lunatic." 

He  sat  down  on  the  rustic  seat,  and  rested 
his  head  on  his  hands. 

'*  He  does  not  love  her,"  lie  resumed,  **  and 
yet  he  will  make  her  his  wife!  How  can  I 
bear  it !  —  and  so  soon !  There  is  no  time  now 
for  liope.  Heaven  help  me  I  this  misery  is  too 
great  for  me  to  bear.  Is  there  no  way  to  end 
it  save  one  ?  " 

John  took  tip  his  pistol  with  an  unsteady 
hand,  then  laid  it  down  again. 

"  No,"  he  murmured,  "  better  to  snfilsr  and 
Uve.  But  they  are  all  so  selfishly  blind.  It 
Is  only  Olive  who  sees  the  struggle  that  kills 
me.  I  have  striven  now  in  every  way  to  shake 
Hilton*s  resolve.    I  only  beat  against  a  wall. 


I  will  speak  to  Eleanor  henelfl  Thia  emA, 
wicked  marriage  ahall  not  be;  so  help  me 
heaven  I " 

Thus  the  day  wore  slowly  on ;  a  long  smii- 
mer  day  of  sultxy  heat,  and  no  voice  within  the 
house  had  found  courage  to  tell  Olive  that  her 
pleasant  life  at  Trewavas  was  over. 

Sir  Hilton  sedulously  avoided  her;  lira. 
SCaristowe  and  Eleanor  scarcely  spoke  to  her; 
Lady  Trewavas,  irritable  and  fussy,  being  in 
reality  grieved  by  the  painfhl  necessity  before 
her,  rasped  the  unhappy  girl's  nerves  by  keep- 
ing her  by  her  side,  employed  in  those  hoose- 
hold  occupations  which  always  fretted  Olive, 
because  they  seemed  to  be  demanded  of  her 
as  aright 

The  table  was  piled  with  new  bed  linen  and 
glaring  curtains,  all  hot  and  heavy  in  the  flam- 
ing window,  upon  which  the  sun's  rays  poured 
down  fiercely. 

**  Dear  me,  my  lady,"  said  the  house-keeper, 
«<  you'll  be  tired  to  death.  Me  and  Miss  Olive 
can  finish  marking  these  fbw  things  quite  well." 

"  No,  no,"  returned  Lady  Trewavas.  "  111 
see  it  done  myself.  Olive,  what  are  you  about? 
All  .this  new  linen  must  be  marked  with 
Eleanor's  and  Hilton's  initials,  jointly." 

A  fiash  of  scorn  shot  ttom  Olive's  eyes,  and 
she  flung  down  the  pen. 

'*I  am  as  hot  as  fire!"  she  said.  "  Aunt, 
if  you  don't  let  me  go  out  into  the  woods  and 
scream,  I  shall  go  mad." 

"Olive,  I  won't  have  you  talk  in  that  wild 
way,"  she  said.  "  And  see  I  you  have  spilt  the 
ink  on  this  new  table-cloth.  What  provoking 
carelessness  I  And  you  positively  have  not 
written  Eleanor's  name  on  it  now ! " 

Stifling  with  rage,  Olive  took  up  the  pen 
again;  but  her  soul  rebelled  against  this  duty, 
and  her  fingers  refused  to  bend  to  their  hated 
task.  She  flung  both  pen  and  ink  into  the  grate. 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  should  mark  the  bridal 
outflt!"  she  cried;  "let  Miss  Eleanor  Maris- 
towe  come  and  do  it  herself." 

"  Olive,"  said  her  aunt,  "you  are  a  wicked, 
ungrateful  girl.  How  dare  you  speak  in  that 
way?" 

"  Dear  me,  Miss  Olive,  you  shouldn't  go  on 
so ;  you  shouldn't  indeed,"  said  the  old  honse- 
keeper;  "and  my  lady  so  flurried  with  the 
wedding  coming  so  soon  and  unexpected  I  In 
a  fortnight,  isn't  it,  my  lady  ?  —  and  down  here, 
too.  That's  very  good  of  Miss  Maristowe  to 
have  the  wedding  at  Trewavas.  Most  young 
ladies  hold  vezy  much  to  being  married  fk'om 
home." 

Olive  heard  and  her  heart  beat  with  passioii- 
ate  grief  and  indignation.  This,  then,  was  the 
end  of  the  lover^,jiuarr«d,^and  tt  waa^only  a 
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rsean  trick  of  Eleanor's  in  order  to  make  sine 
of  being  Ladj  Trewavas. 

*<  Good  of  Miss  Maristowe  I "  she  said,  in  an 
accent  of  scorn.  *< There's  no  good  in  her; 
there's  no  nothing  in  her  but  a  little  milk-and- 
water  prettiness.  I  hate  her.  If  she  really 
marries  Hilton  and  comes  here  to  live,  there'll 
be  a  battle  royal  between  her  and  me  every 
day.- 

Lady  Trewavas  was  greatly  incensed  by  this 
speech,  the  more  especially  as  it  was  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  honse-keeper. 

"Oliye,"  she  exclaimed,  angrily,  "I  will 
traVe  no  remark  on  the  bad  taste,  the  utter 
want  of  lady-like  feeling,  in  your  wicked 
words.  I  will  merely  say  that  you  are  mis- 
taken. There  will  be  no  unseemly  quarrels 
between  you  and  my  son's  wife,  because  you 
will  not  inhabit  Trewavas  with  her.  Hilton 
spoke  to  me  last  night,  and  expressed  to  me 
his  and  her  wish  that  you  should  leave.  Tou 
are  to  go  to  London  on  the  fifteenth:" 

Olive  stood  like  a  statue  of  amazed  grief, 
and  heard  this.  She  was  bewildered.  She 
seemed  struck  by  some  scathing  lightning. 
Pale  as  death,  her  lips  moved,  but  uttered  no 
sound. 

Leaye  Trewavas !  —  leave  the  fragrant  hills, 
the  shady  woods,  the  pleasant  paths  where 
her  childish  feet  had  trodden  —  leare  the  clear 
sky,  the  music  and  the  freshness  of  the  sea, 
and  all  the  dear,  familiar  places  loved  in  girl- 
hood— leave  these  for  that  dull,  gigantic 
prison,  London  I  —  leave  them,  and  never  see 
Hilton's  face,  nor  good,  kindly  John's,  nor 
hear  a  loving  word  again  from  either  1  Oh,  it 
was  too  cruel !  it  was  better  to  die  than  suffer 
thus !  And  Hilton  had  banished  her  —  it  was 
Hilton's  command  that  drore  her  forth  I 

At  this  moment,  looking  through  the  flaming 
window,  she  saw  the  sunny  sea  below,  and  the 
pleasant  beach,  and  Eleanor  standing  dressed 
in  the  freshest  lilac,  with  Sir  Hilton  by  her 
side,  bending  over  her,  lover-like,  while  two 
men  launched  a  little  boat  and  adjusted  sailing 
gear. 

Like  one  possessed  with  a  fierce  torture, 
Olive  lifted  her  hand  against  them,  and  uttered 
rapid,  burning  words, — words  long  remem- 
bered at  Trewavas,  —  words  that  seemed  un- 
earthly, falling  from  a  young  girl's  lips.  Then 
she  fled  from  the  room  and  from  the  house, 
and  with  swift  steps  ran  through  the  garden  to 
the  beach.  Here  she  seized  Sir  Hilton  by  the 
arm,  and,  breathless,  told  him  she  hated  him. 

**You  are  a  cold,  cruel  man!"  she  cried; 
'*  a  worldly,  calculating  man !  I  scorn  you  1 " 
Slie  waved  the  two  servants  away  with  her 
Hand,  and  then  she  went  on  like  a  torrent. 


^*  While  it  pleased  your  boyish  fancy  to  mak« 
love  to  me,  you  did  it ;  but  now,  grown  a  man* 
you  marry  to  please  the  world.  You  make  a 
fitting  match ;  respectable  selfishness,  and  in<» 
ane  beauty  and  wealth,  are  suited  to  each 
other.  I  despise  you  both ;  I  despise  the  sort 
of  cold,  conyentional  content  in  which  you'll 
live.  You  deny  me  a  home  beneath  your 
roof  I  I  am  come  to  tell  you  I  do  not  need  it. 
You  dare  issue  your  commands  to  me  that  I 
am  to  stay  here  till  the  fifteenth  — that  I  am 
to  go  to  London.  I  will  do  neither.  By  wluit 
right  do  you  presume  to  dictate  a  residence  to 
me?  I  will  quit  your  mean,  uncharitable 
hearth  to-morrow.  I  will  accept  nothing  from 
you.  I  will  sen  all  I  possess,  to  pay  you  for 
the  bread  I  have  eaten  of  yours  these  eight 
years  past.  I  will  not  be  insulted  by  your 
charity,  or  dictated  to  by  your  insolence .  And 
as  for  you.  Miss  Maristowe,"  she  oontinuedy 
turning  fiercely  on  the  trembling  girl,  who 
clung  to  her  lover's  arm,  ''you  are  a  fteble 
piece  of  feminine  spite  indeed  1  I  recognize 
you  in  this.  'Tis  your  malice  raises  my  cous- 
in's hand  to  strike  mo.  But  I  tell  you,  if  you 
marry  Hilton,  you  will  be  to  him  no  more 
than  a  straw  floating  down  the  wind.  As  his 
wife,  you  will  live  to  be  so  miserable  that  I 
should  be  doing  you  a  mercy  if  I  killed  you." 

Her  flaming  cheeks,  her  flashing  eyes,  spoke 
a  stronger  language  than  her  words,  and  Sir 
Hilton  stood  mute  and  astonished  before  her, 
his  pale  &oe,  and  his  eyes  abashed,  seeking 
the  ground;  then,  flinging  his  arm  from  her, 
she  wrung  her  hands  together,  as  though 
cleansing  them  of  his  touch,  and  fled  up  the 
shingly  beach  towards  the  garden. 

'<  I  am  faint  —  I  am  ill,"  said  Eleanor,  in  a 
low  voice.  '*Take  me  in  — I  cannot  go 
boating  now." 

Biting  his  lip.  Sir  Hilton  beckoned  the  men, 
who  stood  aside,  out  of  hearing,  and  bade 
them  wait  for  his  return;  then  very  gently, 
and  with  a  kinder,  more  tender  touch  than 
generally  fell  from  his  hand,  he  aided  the  un- 
certain steps  of  his  affianced  wife,  as  she  went 
languidly  up  the  beach.  She  wept  as  she 
went,  and  her  hand  upon  his  arm  trembled. 

In  the  garden,  on  the  path  where  Olive's 
fierce  steps  had  fled  before  them.  Sir  Hilton 
lingered,  and  coming  to  a  great  oak  with  a 
rustic  seat  beneath  it,  he  placed  Eleanor  there 
tenderly,  and  sat  down  by  her  side. 

<*  Eleanor,"  said  he,  **  forgive  me.  I  would 
not  for  worlds  have  exposed  you  to  Olive's 
temper,  «but  I  could  not  guess  such  an  oo^ 
break  possible.  I  did  not  know  she  would 
take  leaving  Trewavas  so  much  to  heart." 

'*Le*ving  Trewavas] '^regeatod^Eleuior, 
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in  tearftil  indignntioii ;  '4t  is  not  that  alone 
excites  her  fary.  She  wanted  to  be  mistress 
of  Trewavas.  She  is  jealous;  she  hates  me 
because  you  love  me  —  because  I  am  to  be 
your  wife.  I  am  afraid  of  her,  Hilton,  I  am 
indeed." 

Sir  nilton  bit  his  lip  still  deeper;  then 
steeping,  he  gathered  Eleanor  in  his  arms, 
laid  her  head  upon  his  breast  and  kissed  her. 

**  My  dear  loye,"  he  said,  "  be  comforted. 
She  will  not  hurt  you ;  and  believe  me,  El- 
eanor, I  never  said  one  serious  word  of  love 
to  the  poor  girl  in  all  my  life.  I  never  thought 
of  her  as  a  wife ;  she  is  mad  to  be  jealous.** 

*<  My  mother  thinks  you  have  flirted  a  great 
deal  with  Miss  Varcoe,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  Your  mother  is  not  my  friend,"  rejoined 
Sir  Hilton ;  "  and  when  we  are  married,  El- 
eanor, I  will  take  care  she  shall  not  poison 
my  wife's  mind  against  me." 

•*  You  will  never  part  me  from  my  mother  I  " 
cried  Eleanor. 

"  You  part  mo  from  my  brother  and  sister," 
replied  Sir  Hilton,  **  and  you  must  not  won- 
der, Nellie,  if  I  ask  a  little  of  you  in  re- 
turn." 

''But  my  mother?"  she  expostulated. 
**No,  you  are  not  in  earnest,  Hilton." 

**  We  will  not  talk  of  it  now,"  he  answered. 
"Are you  better?" 

*'Yes.  But  why  should  John  go?"  said 
Eleanor,  uneasily. 

"  Perhaps  because  you  flirted  with  him  be- 
fore you  accepted  me,"  replied  Sir  Hilton,  a 
little  carelessly. 

"I  never  flirted  with  him  I"  she  cried,  ea- 
gerly. 

*•  CiU  it  by  another  name,  if  you  will,  Elea- 
nor," said  Sir  Hilton.  "At  all  events  you 
were  very  friendly  with  him,"  lie  added. 

It  was  Eleanor's  turn  to  be  embarrassed. 

"  I  did  not  know  I  was  so  friendly  with 
him,"  she  said.  **  But  my  mother  accused  me 
of  it  too.  The  truth  is,  I  always  took  John's 
arm,  or  walked  with  him,  because  I  wanted  to 
hide  that  —  that  I  liked  you,  Hilton." 

What  lover  could  be  other  than  pleased  with 
such  a  speech  as  this  ?  He  turned  and  thanked 
her  again  with  kisses. 

**  Poor  John  I "  he  said,  with  a  light  laugh ; 
**I  fear  both  he  and  Olive  bring  a  grievous 
bill  against  us,  Eleanor." 

It  was  true,  as  John  had  said,  that  Sir  Hil- 
ton was  something  of  a  coxcoml),  and  yet  every 
man  suffering  a  woman's  flattery  has  some- 
what of  a  coxcomb  air  about  him,  whether  he 
will  or  no.  Moreover  Sir  Hilton^s  nature  was 
not  deeply  stirred  by  his  love  for  Eleanor.  It 
floated  lightly  on  the  surface  of  his  hecrt,  and 


he  was  content  to  drift  on  with  it  into  the  saft 
haven  of  marriage.  Satisfied  with  her  fitness 
for  the  position  of  his  wife,  'pleased  with  the 
applause  of  the  world,  and  flattered  with  her 
love,  her  wealth,  and  her  beauty,  he  would 
not  ask  himself  what  lay  beneath  the  caielesa, 
happy  respectabilities  of  his  life. 

Thus  Olive's  outburst  of  fUry  on  the  beach 
drew  him  nearer  to  Eleanor,  with  a  feeling  of 
self-congratulation  that  he  had  resisted  some 
inclination,  unexamined,  which  would  have 
drawn  hjm  into  a  vortex  of  fielded  happiness, 
and,  perchance,  repentance. 

'*!  am  not  a  man  to  create  a  fool's  paradise 
for  myself,"  he  said,  within  his  thoughts. 
'*  Life  is  nothing  without  its  respectabilities,  its 
comforts,  its  tranquillity,  and  honor.  I  have 
chosen  well  in  taking -the  safe  side, —  the  side 
that  friends,  relations,  and  my  own  conscience 
approve." 

And  so,  in  his  careless  contentment  and  ig- 
norance, he  laughed  when  he  said,  ''Poor 
John!"  coupling  his  and  01ivc*s  name  to- 
gether as  aggrieved  for  a  trifle. 

'*  Olive  is  fierce  indeed,"  said  Eleanor. 
''  She  is  a  terrible  girl,  and  it  is  true  that  I 
am  afraid  of  her." 

"She  does  not  mean  half  she  says,"  re- 
plied Sir  Hilton;  ** and  I  am  so  used  to  her,  I 
think  nothing  of  these  storms." 

*'  They  would  kill  me,"  continued  Eleanor. 
"  I  should  die  of  terror." 

"Eleanor,  until  this  sad  outbreak  of  Olive's 
just  now,  I  really  thought  you  unkind  in  de- 
manding her  expulsion  from  Trcwavas,"  said 
Sir  Hilton.  "  But  I  now  see  you  are  right. 
Yon  cannot,  must  not  be  exposed,  as  my  wife, 
to  Olive's  fits  of  temper.  I  am  grieved  for 
her,  because  I  know  she  loves  Trcwavas,  hut 
her  departure  is  her  own  fault.  We  will  give 
her  a  hundred  or  two  a  year,  my  love,  and 
find  her  a  home  with  some  nice  old  lady.  Are 
you  rested  ?  Shall  I  take  you  home,  or  will 
you  change  your  mind  and  try  the  boat?  " 

"I  am  so  nervous,"  she  said,  pleadingly. 
"I  should  be  afraid  now  on  the  sea.  Come 
home  with  me ;  for,  if  I  see  Olive  without  you, 
I  shall  be  terror-stricken." 

It  amused  Sir  Hilton  that  any  one  should  be 
afraid  of  that  tiny  little  mite,  Olive,  and  he'* 
laughed  as  he  gave  Eleanor  his  arm. 

**  I  fear  I  must  go  to  the  Cliffs,"  he  said,  "  as 
you  know^we  promised  to  meet  Damercl  there ; 
and  he  will  wait  for  us;  but,  coming  home, 
could  you  not  manage  to  meet  me  somewhere 
on  the  sands,  and  we  will  have  a  walk  to- 
gether?" 

"Can  you  put  in  at  the  Lovers*  Seat?' 
Mked  Eleanor.        ^.^ ,.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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•*  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  Can  you  be  there 
At  five  o'clock?" 

**ril  be  there,"  responded  Eleanor;  "and 
wrhoever  comes  first  must  wait  for  the  other." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Sir  Hilton. 

They  were  close  upon  the  house  now,  but 
lilacs  and  syringas  and  fragrant  roses  hid  them 
from  sight,  and  Eleanor  did  not  resist  as  Sir 
Hilton  drew  her  to  his  side,  and  gave  her  a 
parting  kiss. 

In  another  moment  they  were  in  the  large, 
cool  drawing-room,  where  sat  Mrs.  Maristowe 
and  Lady  Trewavas,  both  of  them  with  a  look 
of  consternation  on  their  countenances. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  you  are  safe,  my  love  I " 
esclaimed  Mrs.  Maristowe.  **  The  violence  of 
that  dreadful  girl  alarmed  me  for  you.  We 
have  had  such  a  scene  here  with  her  I " 

"Could  nothing  be  done  to  restrain  Olive 
from  such  folly?"  said  Sir  Hilton,  looking 
much  vexed.  "  If  she  has  to  leave  Trewavas, 
cannot  she  bear  her  grief  like  a  woman,  and  not 
like  a  passionate  child  ?  She  ought  to  know  that 
we  all  feel  this  parting  as  a  painful  necessity." 

"  I  am  veiy  glad  you  are  come  in,  my  dear 
Eleanor,"  said  Mrs.  Maristowe,  putting  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  "I  consider  you 
are  much  safer  with  me  than  with  Sir  Hilton. 
It  is  my  opinion  he  cannot  protect  you  from 
the  dangerous  hatred  of  this  girl." 

**  There's  nothing  to  fear  from  Olive's  cliild- 
khness,"  interposed  Lady  Trewavas,  hastily, 
evidently  fearing  the  effect  of  this  speech  on 
Sir  HDton.  **  And,  at  all  events,  Eleanor  will 
not  meet  her  again  to-day ;  for  John,  who  is 
the  only  person  who  can  manage  her,  has  per- 
suaded her  to  go  to  her  room  and  lie  down ; 
and,  thinking  she  might  be  disturbed,  he  locked 
her  door,  and  here's  the  key." 

Lady  Trewavas  held  it  up,  and  gave  Sir 
Hilton  a  look,  as  though  entreating  him  to  re- 
strain himself. 

«*  Well,  Eleanor,"  said  he,  laughing,  **  since 
the  tigress  of  the  family  is  locked  up,  I  shall 
expect  you  punctually  at  five  at  the  Lovers' 
Seat.  Take  care  of  the  poor  little  fury,  grand- 
mother." 

With  a  smile  he  kissed  her  hand,  and  ran 
down  the  lawn  towards  the  beach. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

"Have  you  heard  the  news,  Vigo?"  said 
Mr.  Damerel.  "  The  b&ronet  is  going  to  try 
the  truth  of  the  adage,  *  Matrimony  is  a  cure 
for  love,' " 

Young  Vigo  looked  up  from  his  newspaper 
witli  a  bewildered  expression  on  liis  face. 


"  Oh,  don't  be  fFightened,"  continued  Dam- 
erel. "  He  mawwies  the  fair  Mawistowe ;  but 
I  can't  say  what  love  he  hopes  to  cure  by  the 
cewemony.  The  Varcoe  is  outwageous.  I 
shouldn't  be  surpwised  if  she  made  arsenic 
puddings  for  the  whole  family.  I  htar  she 
makes  all  the  puddings  and  pies." 

"  You  hear  great  nonsense,  Damerel,"  said 
young  Vigo,  putting  down  the  paper  with  a 
trembling  hand.  "I  am  glad  to  know  the 
marriage  will  be  soon." 

"  Yes,"  said  Damerel,  "  it*s  so  disagweeable 
to  be  jealous;  and,  when  the  bawonet  is  dls* 
posed  of,  the  course  will  be  clear.  But,  my 
dear  friend,  unless  I  have  much  mistaken 
that  little  girl,  this  mawwiage  will  never  be." 

"  Your  extraordinary  ideas  of  Olive  would 
provoke  a  saint,"  said  Charles  Vigo,  warmlyl 
"  Even  if  she  were,  as  you  suppose,  desper- 
ately in  love  with  that  epitome  of  all  pride, 
Trewavas,  what  could  she  do  to  stop  this  mar- 
riage with  the  milk-and-water  heiress  ?  " 

"  Do?  "  said  Damerel,  "  oh,  she'd  do  any- 
thing. I'd  label  her  *  dangewous '  if  she  be- 
longed to  my  family  menagewie." 

"Really,  Damerel,  I  lose  patience  with 
you,"  said  Vigo.  "I  consider  you  mad  on 
this  point,  and  I  only  like  the  girl  all  the  more 
for  your  abuse  of  her ;  and  I  think  she  likes 
me.  I  believe  if  the  baronet  were  free  to-mor- 
row to  woo  her,  I  should  stand  as  good  a 
chance  with  her  as  he  does." 

Mr.  Damerel  looked  into  Charles  Vigo's 
honest,  flushed  face,  and  wisely  held  his 
peace.  He  knew  that  another  word  on  tliis 
subject  would  rouse  angry  blood ;  and  feeling 
that  if  together,  they  would  be  sure  to  con- 
verse on  it,  —  for  Charles  Vigo,  like  a  true 
lover,  would  even  rather  hear  his  mistress 
abused  than  not  talk  of  her  at  all,— he  let  him 
seize  his  hat,  and  call  to  Bolster,  and  depart 
for  a  walk  alone. 

Through  the  grounds  of  Bosvigo,  through 
the  soft,  green  meadows,  lying  park-like 
around  it,  down  by  the  stream,  where  the  trout 
glistened,  and  the  kingfisher  darted  to  and  fro 
in  the  sun,  and  on  over  the  uplands  to  the 
down,  Charles  Vigo  hurried  with  a  swift  step. 
But  on  the  down  he  lingered,  and  gazed  around 
him.  The  beauty  of  the  scene  tempered  his 
hot  blood  with  calmness;  and  every  breeze 
that  blew  freshly  from  the  sea  brought  with  it 
some  cooling  balm  for  the  fever  fretting  in  his 
spirit. 

Facing  him  lay  the  great  Atlantic,  its  blue 
depths  wonderfully  smooth,  as  it  rolled  on  be- 
neath the  sapphire  sky.  Away  to  the  right 
waved  the  green  woods  of  Trewavas,  every 
height  verdure-crowned,  and  every  fragrant 
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flope  biing^A  ig  down  to  the  tea  the  perfiime  of 
leaf  and  flower.  Glistening  among  the  myriad 
leaves ,  there  flashed  at  times  upon  the  sight  a 
glimpse  of  the  old  mansion,  standing  white, 
pure,  and  stately  among  its  protecting  guard 
of  noble  trees. 

As  Chafles  Vigo  gazed  on  it,  his  face  gath- 
ered a  wistfUl  look.  The  girl  he  loved  lived 
in  that  stately,  time-honored,  ancient  house, 
and  yet  the  respect  that  grew  round  the  name 
of  Trcwavas  never  touched  her  with  its  halo. 
Though  she  lived  among  them  on  a  seeming 
equality,  some  unseen  hand  had  struck  her 
down  beneath  their  level,  and  the  result  was 
that  she  had  grown  bitter.  He  could  see  tills 
in  her  reckless  air,  her  defiant  look,  the  an- 
gry, scomf\il  flash  of  her  eye,  and  in  the  fierce 
temper,  which  broko  bounds  at  times,  and  rev- 
elled at  sinning  against  decorum.  No,  not  a 
good  girl  I  —  Damerel  was  right.  Not  a  good 
girl,  as  the  world  counts  goodness,  but  one 
who  might  be  good,  if  loved  and  cherished. 
Keep  a  plant  from  the  light,  and  it  will  dwin- 
dle, or  twist  and  grow  crooked ;  and  sting  a 
human  soul  with  scofi*s  and  scorn,  and  surely 
that,  too,  will  writhe  and  bend  to  evil.  Dam- 
erel was  unjust.  Let  him  try  to  feel  as  Olive 
felt,  before  he  dared  to  judga  her.  Because 
she  showed  some  little  fierceness,  of  temper, 
some  natural  girlish  jealousy  of  Eleanor's 
wealth  and  position,  it  was  cruel  to  deem  her 
therefore  capable  of  crime,  and  suppose  she 
nursed  in  her  heart  a  burning  love  and  ha- 
tred, impelling  her  passionately  on  to  sin.  He 
did  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  Sir  Hilton  and 
John  Trewavas  were  brothers  to  her,  nothing 
more ;  and  let  them  look  to  it,  if  they  strove 
by  unkindness  to  break  the  spirit  of  a  defence- 
less, motherless,  fatherless  girl !  Sir  Hilton, 
the  other  day,  was  ungentlemanly,  uncivil  in 
his  speech  to  her ;  and  even  now  Charles  Vi- 
go's cheeks  tingled  as  he  remembered  he  had 
stood  by  and  heard  a  man  use  uncivil 
words  to  a  lady.  N>,  he  exonerated  John. 
John  was  a  kindly,  good  fellow  —  weak,  per- 
haps, but  always  well-meaning,  and  full  of 
courtesy.  What  if  he  made  John  his  friend, 
and  told  him  of  his  hope?  Yes,  that  would 
be  a  good  plan.  It  was  too  soon  to  call  at 
Trewavas  again,  but  he  might  find  him  some- 
where in  the  park. 

It  wanted  but  the  excuse  of  this  thought  to 
make  Charles  Vigo  turn  his  face  from  the  sea, 
and  bend  his  steps  towards  the  woods  of  Tre- 
wavas. 

The  air  was  delicious,  the  day  sunny,  the 
sky  without  a  cloud ;  and  as  the  heath  bent  to 
tlie  young  man's  elastic  step,  his  spirits  rose. 


and  the  wild  heavings  of  his  heart  grew  smooth 
and  even. 

'*It's   hot  work  here.  Bolster,"  said  he. 

''  Come  on,  good  dog  —  there's  shade  at  hand." 

Beneath  the  trees  at  last,  where  theshadova 

fell  in  cool  patches  on  the  sward,  and  the  soft 

moss  yielded  refreshingly  to  the  tired  feet. 

Under  this  shadowy  green  vault,  Charles 
Vigo  grew  still  more  thoughtful.  He  ceased 
to  whistle,  and  his  step  became  slow  and  lan- 
guid, making  no  sound  upon  the  velvet  tai£ 
Then  came  irresolution.  He  would  not  tiy  to 
see  John.  He  had  promised  Damerel  he  would 
do  nothing  in  this  business  yet  awhile.  At  all 
events,  he  would  go  over  to  the  Lady*s  Bower, 
and  think  it  over—  there  was  no  hurry. 

Now  the  Lady's  Bower  was  in  the  veiy 
depth  of  the  wood.  Paradise  was  not  more 
solitary,  ere  Eve  sprang  from  Adam's  dreams, 
than  was  this  tiny  soft  green  glade  in  the 
midst  of  the  fbrest — a  spot  covered  with 
brightest  moss,  and  shut  in  all  around  by  giant 
beeches,  whose  great  branches  stretched  about 
it  like  green  arms  in  leafy  strength,  wonderfol 
and  beautiful  to  see. 

Close  against  the  taUest  beech,  and  curioas- 
ly  interlaced  with  its  branches,  a  lovely  Lady 
Ida  Trewavas,  an  earl's  daughter,  had  built  the 
Lady's  Bower.  Itwas  covered  with  starry  flow- 
ers of  jessamine,  trailing  honeysuckle,  cUmb- 
ing  roses,  and  great  hanging  dusters  of  clian- 
thus  blossoms,  gleaming  like  big  blood-drops  on 
the  green  foliage :  a  beautiful  spot,  but  with  a 
touch  of  sadness  on  it,  for  the  lady  who  had 
loved  it  died  young.  Some  said  she  had 
brought  a  broken  heart  to  Trewavas,  and  had 
built  this  bower  for  a  hidden  place  of  leftige, 
wherein  to  weep  unseen.  No  matter  how  that 
might  be,  the  spot  was  solitary  enougli  for 
tears  or  sorrow,  or  any  human  woe  or  sin  that 
sought  to  hide  itself  from  curious  eyes. 

The  moss  sloped  down  from  the  bower  to 
the  edge  of  a  lake,  lily-lined,  and  so  won- 
drously  clear  and  silvery,  that  beneath  its 
waters  one  might  count  the  gleaming  pebbles 
and  watch  the  fish  gliding  to  and  firo.  The 
great  beeches  spread  their  branches  over  this 
pool  half  way  across,  dipping  their  leaves  in 
the  water  lovingly ;  and  in  the  dark  shadovs 
they  made,  there  was  a  depth  and  coolness 
lovely  to  the  eye  in  the  summer  heat  The 
pool  was  very  still,  and  so  shaded  by  its  guar- 
dian trees,  the  sun  did  but  glint  on  it,  falling 
in  narrow  lances  and  shafts  of  light,  mingled 
with  fluttering  shadows  of  myriad  leaves. 

In  sunlight  or  in  moonlight  this  lake  was 
like  a  gem  set  in  the  forest,  but  in  the  gray- 
ness  of  evening  there  was  ajploom  dMmt  it{ 
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I  if  the  night  was  dark,  perchance  the  mind 
might  feel  a  kind  of  horror  in  coming  on  it 
suddenly.  It  seemed  then  like  a  cold  death 
lorkir^  among  the  trees,  praying  the  weary 
and  the  sinful,  with  soft,  murmuring  voice,  tp 
come  to  its  chill  hosom  and  rest 

As  Charles  Vigo  drew  near  this  spot,  he 
heard  yoices,  and  he  saw  the  soft  folds  of  a 
dress  —  pale  lilac  —  gleaming  through  the 
green  hushes.  Because  of  the  deep  shadows 
and  intervening  trees,  he  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment see  the  form  of  the  other  speaker ;  then 
it  came  upon  him  darkly,  clothed  in  black, 
with  a  scarlet  cord  ahout  the  waist  for  a  girdle. 

He  held  his  breath,  and  his  heart  beat  loud- 
ly, for  it  was  Olive,  and  he  saw  by  her  crimson 
checks  and  small  hand  clenched  in  the  air, 
that  she  was  speaking  in  furious  passion. 
What  should  he  do  ?  Should  he  steal  away 
softly  as  he  came,  or  should  he  let  the  ladies 
know  he  was  here  ? 

No.  They  would  feel  hurt  that  a  man  should 
come  upon  them,  and  catch  tliem  quarrelling 
thus.  But  while  he  hesitated,  words  reached 
him  so  fierce,  so  threatening,  that  he  turned 
pale  and  resolved  to  stay. 

**I  promised  Damcrel  I'd  watch  her,*'  he 
said.  *  *  I  shall  never  again  get  an  opportunity 
like  ^is.  I  do  not  stay  meanly  to  listen,  but 
to  protect  her  against  herself,  to  hinder  per^ 
haps—" 

Mischief  I  that  was  the  word  young  Vigo 
felt^  but  he  did  not  say  it,  even  to  himself. 
"Down,  Bolster,  downl**  he  whispered,  and 
the  dog  lay  panting  and  silent  on  the  sward. 

Eleanor  sat  within  the  bower,  her  slight 
form  shrinking  against  the  leaves,  her  pale, 
delicate  face  scarcely  visible,  a  book  in  her 
trembling  hand.  Olive  stood  without,  with 
the  sun  flashing  on  her  scarlet  cheeks,  her  ra- 
ven hair,  her  brilliant  eyes,  and  her  small 
nervous  fingers,  through  which  as  she  talked 
she  pulled  to  and  fro,  with  a  writhing  motion, 
the  silken  cord  which  hung  from  her  waist. 

*'Miss  Maristowe,"  she  said,  <*  there  is  no 
mercy  in  you,  no  pity ;  it  is  a  cruel  thing  that 
you  are  doing,  and  I  have  appealed  to  you  in 
vain.  But  beware  I  You  shall  not  enjoy  your 
coveted  happiness  in  peace.  You  have  made 
me  your  enemy,  and  I  am  dangerous.  You 
do  not  know  what  you  have  done  rousing  a 
naturelike  mine." 

"Do  yon  threaten  me?**  said  Eleanor, 
proudly.  "  Every  word  yon  say  only  further 
convinces  me  that  I  am  right,  when  I  insist  on 
jimr  quitting  Trewavaa." 

"My  home,  my  only  home!'*  said  Olive, 
ftud  her  voice  softened.  "  You  drive  me  forth 
into  the  world,  you  exile  me  into  a  great  des- 


ert of  miseries  strange  to  me,  you  expose  m« 
to  peril  and  sorrow,  and  all  only  selfishly  to 
secure  your  own  happiness.  You  shall  not 
have  it  —  I  will  kill  you  first  1 " 

"Miss  Varcoe,  let  me  pass,"  returned  Elea- 
nor. "You  shall  not  frighten  me  thus.  I 
will  not  stay  to  hear  such  language." 

Olive  laughed,  and  barred  the  entrance  of 
the  bower  with  her  arm. 

"  Stay,  and  hear  me  out,"  she  said,  "  I  shall 
not  trouble  you  again.  When  we  meet  in  the 
house  I  shall  be  placid,  well-bred,  and  as 
mute  as  a  fish.  Give  me  here  in  the  woods 
full  liberty  and  bitterness  of  speech." 

"  What  have  you  to  say?  "  asked  Eleanor, 
in  a  trembling  voice.  "  You  have  no  right  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  complaint  against  me  that 
you  quit  Trewavas.  You  cannot  expect  me 
to  keep  beneath  my  roof  a  woman  who  loves 
my  husband.  It  is  my  duty  to  guard  my  own 
peace  and  his." 

Olive's  whole  face  flashed  as  she  heard  these 
words. 

"  How  dare  yon  say  that  I  love  Hilton  in 
any  other  way  than  I  have  a  right  to  love 
him!"  she  exclaimed.  "Remember,  I  have 
lived  beneath  the  same  roof  with  him  longer 
than  you.  His  home  has  been  my  home  for 
ten  years.  I  have  been  his  sister,  his  play- 
mate, his  friend — " 

Her  voice  broke,  and  she  covered  her  faco 
with  her  hands ;  then,  dashing  her  tears  away, 
she  went  on  more  passionately. 

"  I  should  be  hard  indeed  if  I  did  not  love 
him.  It  is  you  who  are  to  blame  —  you,  the 
stranger,  who  have  come  between  him  and 
me,  and  planted  dissension  and  strife  among 
us ;  and  you  are  afraid  that  he  has  yet  some 
tenderness  for  the  child,  the  girl  he  once 
loved.  That  is  your  cowardly  fear,  and  so 
you  drive  me  out  into  the  world  to  perish  I " 

"  Let  me  pass,  Olive  Yarcoe !  "  said  Elea- 
nor. 

"  No,"  said  Olive,  "  stop  and  hear  me.  An 
heiress  like  you,  a  petted,  only  child  like 
yon,  seldom  has  such  a  chance  as  this  of 
hearing  the  truth.  Yon  are  so  accustom^  to 
get  all  your  wishes  gratified,  that  you  doni 
know  when  you  are  wicked.  I  shall  tell  you. 
You  were  wicked,  when,  for  two  years,  yoa 
led  poor,  honest,  kindly  John  to  believe  that 
you  loved  him  —  " 

"I  never  did  so!"  eried  Eleanor,  indig- 
nantly. 

"  Then  you  were  blind,"  said  Olive.  "I 
have  greater  cause  to  accuse  you  of  loving 
John,  than  you  have  to  accuse  me  of  loving 
Hilton.  I  do  accuse  you  of  it  1  say  that 
you  loved  him»  and  foreook  i4™  when  you 
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found  you  could  get  the  elder  brother.  More 
than  that,  jou  have  been  callous^  heartless, 
cruel ;  you  have  ncYcr  given  a  thought  to  his 
Bufferings.  Mine  has  been  the  only  eye  to 
see  them ;  mine  the  on  y  voice  to  cheer  him." 

"  This  is  a  false  and  wicked  charge,  Miss 
Varcoe !  "  exclaimed  Eleanor.  **  I  never 
loved  John ;  I  even  dislike  him.  You  are  not 
a  lady,  and  I  am ;  therefore  I  cannot  conde- 
scend to  forget  myself  as  yon  do ;  otherwise, 
I  might  answer  you  in  language  as  strong  as 
your  own." 

"  No,"  said  Olive,  "  I  don't  belong  to  that 
sisterhood  which  is  so  cut  to  one  pattern,  that 
a  shipload  of  herrings  is  not  more  cold,  or 
more  like  each  other.  I  think,  speak,  and  be- 
lieve what  I  feel.  I  do  not  act  lies,  and  sell 
myself  for  a  title.  In  these  respects,  truly,  I 
am  no  lady.  And  I  repeat  it,  you  loved  John ; 
you  have  made  him  love  you,  and  you  have 
trampled  over  his  heart  to  reach  his  brother." 

**  John  will  never  dare  to  say  so !  "  cried 
Eleanor,  excitedly;  "if  he  does,  I  will  answer 
him  with  all  the  contempt  I  feel  for  his  weak, 
wavering,  unmanly  nature.  And  you.  Miss 
Varcoe,  how  shall  I  speak  the  disdain  with 
which  you  fill  me  ?  You  compel  me  to  listen 
to  you  by  a  barrier  stronger  than  iron ;  because 
you  know  that  rather  than  thrust  you  aside, 
rather  than  touch  that  arm  that  bars  my  way, 
I  would  die  I  •• 

"  No,  don't  touch  me,"  said  Olive,  laughing 
again  more  bitterly.  "  A  touch  of  yours 
would  turn  me  mad!  You  are  right  not  to 
try  it.  In  all  things  you  are  my  superior, 
Miss  Maristowe  —  in  birth,  in  beauty,  in 
wealth,  in  happiness,  in  temper.  Give  me  the 
one  bitter  privilege  of  having  a  more  biting 
tongue  than  yours ;  and  let  me  use  it — let  it 
sting  its  worst ;  it  will  not  be  for  long.  When 
you  are  Lady  Trcwavas,  you  will  never  be 
troubled  by  the  sound  of  my  voice.  Will  your 
bridal  be  the  happier  because  I  am  sacrificed 
as  a  victim  to  your  jealousy  ?  Will  no  thought 
of  me  and  of  John  intrude  at  the  feast?  l)o 
not  deceive  yourself —  you  have  wrecked  his 
^happiness.  He  will  live  to  be  a  wretch.  I 
see  signs  breaking  through  his  quiet  misery, 
that  your  selfish,  thoughtless  eyes  have  never 
noted.  And  as  for  me  —  as  you,  and  the  hus- 
band you  have  won,  live  at  case,  I  shall  be  a 
wanderer,  a  woman  without  a  name,  without 
a  home  —  unloved,  utterly  forsaken  I  Yet  in 
one  thing'  I  shall  have  ray  triumph  —  in  one 
thing  I  shall  yet  sting  you  to  the  heart  —  Hil- 
ton will  feel  my  miseries,  not  I;  and  your  eyes 
will  sec  his  anguish,  not  mine.  As  he  seeks 
for  me,  as  he  strives  vainly  to  thrust  his 
money  and  his  charity  on  me,  you  will  wit- 


ness bis  distress ;  you  will  work  luelesBly  v« 
root  from  his  heart  Ms  long  love  for  his  play* 
mate ;  and  ypu  will  see  your  bands  upon  him 
broken  like  threads,  and  your  fancied  happi- 
ness crumble  to  the  dust.  This  is  the  legacgr 
I  leave  you  when  I  quit  Trewavas.  Yoa 
thought  to  have  all  things  your  own  way.  I 
was  to  accept  the  home  you  chose  to  find  me  ; 
I  was  to  take  the  pittance  that  you  chose  to 
dole  out  to  me.  But  no  —  I  tell  you  a  thoa- 
sand  times,  no  1  —  I  will  accept  nothing  from 
a  Trewavas.  No  cold  charity  shall  crush  me 
to  the  ground.  I  will  keep  my  place  in  their 
hearts  and  in  their  home,  or  I  will  have  noth- 
ing from  them.  I  will  compel  Hilton  to  know, 
that  while  he  lives  in  luxury,  the  rain  descend* 
on  my  defenceless  head,  and  the  earth  deniea 
me  food  and  shelter.  Now  pass  —  I  hare  fin- 
ished." 

The  shapely  arm  that  had  barred  the  way 
dropped  by  her  side,  and  taking  up  the  cord 
again,  and  pulling  it  somewhat  listlessly 
through  her  fingers,  Olive  Varcoe  moved 
slowly  away.  Down  the  soft  slope,  to  the 
edge  of  the  gleaming  lake,  she  went  with 
measured,  resolute  step;  then,  still  skirtfng 
the  brink,  with  the  hem  of  her  robe  toaching 
the  shining  water,  she  passed  out  of  sight 
among  the  tall  ferns  and  leafy  branches  of  the 
sweeping  beech. 

To  his  dying  day  Charles  Vigo  will  never 
forget  the  look  that  Olive  Varcoe  wore  as  she 
crossed  the  greensward  in  the  sunshine,  her 
face  stem,  and  set  in  passionate  grief,  her 
white  hands  playing  with  the  crimson  rope, 
her  black  dress  clinging  sombrely  to  her  firm, 
lithe  figure. 

The  sound  of  Eleanor's  weeping  reached 
him  in  his  ambush ;  and,  ashamed  that  be  had 
listened,  he  crept  silently  away. 

For  hours  young  Vigo  wandered  in  the 
wood.  Except  that  he  knew  Iiis  steps  were 
not  tending  homewards,  he  was  scarcely  con- 
scious whither  he  went.  His  heart  yearned 
towards  Olive.  In  spite  of  her  faults  he  loved 
her,  and  he  longed  to  fold  her  in  his  arms,  and 
comfort  her. 

*'  She  is  sorely  tried,"  he  said  to  himseif« 
softly.  **  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  be  driven  frum 
one's  home  by  a  stranger.  Trewavas  might 
have  spared  her  such  a  trial.  He  has  acted 
without  tact  and  delicacy.  I  was  sure  she  did 
not  love  him,  —  a  fellow  all  family  pride  and 
worldliness.  Of  course  she  couldn't  like  him ; 
but  then  it  was  satisfactory  to  hear  her  say  it. 
*  Friend,  playmate  * —  those  were  her  words.  I 
nlwnya  told  Danierel  there  was  nothing  elbe.* 

Thus  sometimes  do  a  lover^s  own  ears  de* 
ceive  him. 
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*^  I  admire  her  spirit/'  he  conUnned.  '*  She 
«ron*t  accept  anything  of  them.  No,  why 
should  she  ?  Boavigo  shall  he  her  home.  Who 
wants  a  penny  of  their  money?  Not  the 
Yigos,  certainly.  I  shall  care  nothing  now 
for  what  Damerel  says.  It  is  my  duty  to  pro- 
tect her  at  this  pomt  in  her  life.  I  cannot 
let  her  go  out  into  the  world  to  flght  her  way, 
as  she  talks  of  doing,  hrave  little  thing !  No, 
mine  must  be  the  roof  to  shelter  her  when  she 
quits  Trewavas." 

Thus,  in  solitude,  with  thoughts  coming  to 
him  brokenly,  mingled  with  visions  of  happi- 
ness, and  doubts  as  to  his  father's  approval  of 
his  love,  Charles  Vigo  turned  from  one  narrow 
path  into  another,  plunging  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  recesses  of  the  wood. 

Once  he  thought  he  heard  a  cry,  —  a  wild, 
solitary  cry;  and,  startled  by  this  strange 
sound  among  the  summer  leaves,  he  stopped 
to  listen,  but  it  was  not  repeated ;  and,  deem- 
ing it  the  cry  of  hawk  or  heron,  he  wandered 
on  again  amid  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  ham 
of  innumerable  bees. 

At  length  the  wood  deepened  in  gloom,  and 
the  evening  shadows  fell  gray  across  his  path, 
but  the  strange  shrinking  from  home  and  from 
oompaiiionship,  that  had  kept  him  solitary  so 
many  hours,  held  him  still  in  its  bonds,  and  he 
stood  irresolute  beneath  the  leaves,  thinking 
with  curious  repugnance  of  the  noise,  the 
cheerfulness,  and  the  guests  awaiting  liim  at 
Bosvigo. 

As  he  stood  thus  in  the  waning  light,  the 
sounds  of  the  wood  growing  still  about  him, 
there  broke  on  his  car  the  note  of  the  great 
bell  at  Trewavas.  Fllbating  on  the  rustling 
waves  of  foliage,  startling  the  stillness  of  the 
twilight,  it  came  with  an  inexpressible  mourn- 
fhlness,  like  the  sound  of  a  passing  bell,  heard 
at  sea,  when  the  li carts  of  mariners  returning 
home  are  fevered  and  anxious.  Almost  at  the 
sam'b  instant  there  rose  clearly  on  the  breeze 
a  low  cry,  —  this  time  unmistakably  the  cry  of 
a  woman,  —  and  listening  scarce  a  moment, 
young  Vigo  dashed  aside  the  branches,  and 
strode  through  the  underwood,  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  the  sound  approached  him ;  in  a 
little  more  than  a  minute  he  had  reached  a 
tiny,  cleared,  open  glade ;  and  here,  lying  witif 
her  face  on  the  grass,  was  Olive. 

The  young  man  ran  towards  her,  and  lift- 
ed her  in  his  arms.  She  seemed  scarcely 
sensible ;  there  was  a  wild  look  of  horror  in 
her  fixed  eyes,  and  there  broke  every  moment 
from  her  pale  lips,  her  heaving  chest,  a  rend- 
ing sob,  like  a  groan. 

•*  Olive !  Olive  I "  exclaimed  her  lover,  eager- 


ly, "  who  has  hart  you  f  W  nat  has  happened  f 
Oh,  she  will  die  —  she  will  die ! " 

**  No,  no,"  said  Olive,  in  a  strange,  unnat- 
ural voice,  '*I  am  not  dying — I  am  not  ilL 
Let  me  go,  Mr.  Vigo.  To-morrow  you  will 
be  sorry  you  have  shown  me  kindness.*' 

She  struggled  from  his  protecting  asm,  and 
sank  down  again  on  the  grass. 

Greatly  distressed,  the  young  man  bent  over 
her,  full  of  love  and  pity. 

**You  do  me  icjus^^^G}  Olive,**  he  said.  "I 
am  always  proud  to  be  your  friend." 

<*Are  you?"  she  said,  in  a  desolate  tone. 
<*  It  is  not  safe  to  be  my  friend.  Leave  me, 
Mr.  Vigo,  I  entreat  you." 

**  Not  before  I  know  why  I  find  you  in  this 
state,"  he  replied;  *'  not  before  I  know  what 
has  happened." 

*' Happened!  what  can  have  happened? 
Nothing  has  happened,"  said  Olive,  wildly. 
"Where  have  you  been  walking?  How  long 
have  you  been  in  this  wood,  Mr.  Vigo?" 

"  I  have  been  here  some  hours,"  he  replied; 
**all  the  afternoon,  I  think." 

Olive  started  to  her  knees,  and,  clasping  her 
hands,  she  gazed  at  him  with  a  haggard  look. 

*^Here,"  she  said,  **on  this  side  of  the 
wood  —  all  the  aflernoon !  Have  you  seen  any 
one?  Sir  Hilton,  or  —  or    his  brother,  or — " 

"I  have  seen  no  one  but  you,"  replied 
Charles  Vigo,  a  little  evasively.  **  Will  you 
not  trust  me,  Olive? — will  you  not  tell  roe 
what  has  happened  ?  " 

^*  Nothing  has  happened  I "  exclaimed  Olive, 
passionately.  '*  Why  will  you  persist  in  say- 
ing so?" 

"Then  why  are  you  so  distressed?"  he 
asked.  "Even  now  you  can  sdarcely  steady 
your  sobbing  voice  to  speak." 

His  words  seem  to  wring  Olive's  veiy  heart ; 
she  clenched  her  hands  together,  and  bowed 
her  head  upon  them,  while  her  frame  shook 
with  a  convulsive  sob.  Mingled  always  with 
the  sound  of  her  anguish  came  the  quick,  im- 
patient clash  of  the  bell  at  Trewavas. 

"Oh,  why  will  they  ring? "she  cried.  "I 
cannot  go  to  dinner." 

"  Is  it  for  you  they  are  ringing  the  great  bell 
to-day?"  he  asked.  "Let  me  assist  you 
home.  Surely  you  are  better  in  the  house 
than  here." 

She  rose  unassisted,  for  she  did  not  touch 
the  hand  he  held  forth  to  her. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "you  are  right.  I  had 
better  go  home.  They  will  wait  dinner  for 
me,  and  Lady  Trewavas  will  be  angry." 

"  Don't  annoy  yourself  for  that,  Olive,"  said 
he.     "Let  them  wait;  and  per^uips^  they  Are 
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not  ringLng  for  you ;  Bomo  othior  member  of  the 
family  may  be  missing." 

Olive  glanced  at  him  hurriedly. 

< '  Oh,  no,"  she  cried — '*  tUey  are  ringing  for 
me,  only  me,  I  am  certain.  Let  us  make 
haste.** 

''  Take  my  arm,  Olive,"  said  Cliarles  Vigo. 

She  took  it,  but  only  for  a  moment,  for  her 
hand  dropped  suddenly  by  her  side,  and  she 
stood  still. 

<*  Hark !  do  you  hear  anything?  "  she  asked. 

'*  No,  I  hear  nothing,**  he  replied. 

'<I  hear  it,"  she  said, —  ''a  voice  calling 
me,  *  Olive — Olive  I'  I  have  heard  it  all  these 
hours.** 

**  My  dear  Olive,  you  are  ill — you  are  ex- 
cited," said  young  Vigo.  **  There  is  not  a 
sound  in  the  wood.  Even  the  bell  has  stopped 
now." 

<*  Has  it  flopped?  **  she  asked.  •<  Why  has 
it  stopped?  Good  Heavens  I  why  has  the  bell 
stopped?" 

"My  poor  Olive,"  said  Charles;  **how 
nervous  you  are  I  I  dare  say  Sir  Hilton  or  his 
brother,  for  whom  they  were  ringing,  is  come 
in,  and  I  suppose  — " 

He  hesitated,  and  then  went  on  with  a  tinge 
of  bitterness  in  liis  tone. 

"  I  will  say  it  out,  Olive  —  I  suppose  they 
consider  you  too  iusigniflcant  a  person  in  the 
household  to  ring  for.  Do  you  know,  Olive, 
that  for  your  sake  I  often  hate  them?  '* 

"  Do  not  hate  the  only  friends  I  have  — the 
only  people  who  love  me,  *'  she  said.  "  I  am 
a  wild,  wicked,  ungrateful  girl  1  Oh,  how  I 
have  repaid  theml  I  have  always  been  the 
cause  of  hatred,  bitterness,  and  sin.  And  now 
I  am  going  away.  I  shall  never  see  dear  Tre< 
wavas  again  1  '* 

"  Is  it  for  this  you  gave  way  to  such  keen 
distress,  Olive?"  said  he  "Do  you  indeed 
love  Trewavas  so  deeply  ?  * 

"It  is  my  home,  my  only  home,"  she  re- 
plied; "and  I  am  driven  out  of  it,  Mr.  Vigo 
—  driven  out  like  Cain,  to  wander  miserably 
on  the  earth !  ** 

"No,  Olive,  never!"  he  returned.  "My 
house  awaits  you;  my  home  shall  be  yours. 
I  love  you  better  than  my  life  1  Give  me  yout* 
hand.    Tell  mo  that  I  may  hope  -  '* 

Olive  gazed  at  Iiim  with  sad  eyes.  The 
fevered  excitement  of  her  manner  seemed  sud- 
denly chastened  into  calmness. 

"  You  know  not  what  you  do,"  she  said,  in  a 
sweet,  low  voice. 

**  I  know  right  well,  Olive,**  he  replied ;  "  I 
am  asking  you  to  be  my  wife.** 

"  With  all  my  faults  and  sins  black  on  me, 

tlicy  are  this  day  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 


« Yes," said  he;  "for  I  am  not  ignorant, 
Olive,  that  you  have  faults,  but  they  arise  from 
your  position.  You  have  been  galled,  and, 
like  a  proud  steed,  you  have  winced,  and 
shown  temper.  In  another  position  you  will 
he  another  woman.  Honored,  respected,  be- 
loved, my  life  on  it,  Olive,  you  will  show  your- 
self outwardJiy  as  noble  as  I  know  you  to  bo 
inwardly  at  heart." 

Olive  fixed  her  gaze  on  his  face,  till  her  eyet 
filled  with  tears. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  those  words  as  long  as 
I  live,**  she  said.  "  A  moment  ago,  Mr.  Vigo, 
and  I  was  hesitating  whether  I  would  snatch 
at  hope,  safety,  and  honor,  in  your  home,  and 
give  you  in  return  my  cold  hand  and  my 
forced  gratitude.  No,  I  will  never  do  you  that 
great,  that  lasting- wrong.  I  will  never  be  to 
you  that  basest  of  the  world's  deceits, — an  un- 
loving wife.  But,  Mr.  Vigo,  you  shall  be  my 
friend;  and  may  Heaven  keep  you  from  dis- 
honor and  disgrace  in  the  name ! " 

Her  mournful  eyes,  fixed  on  his,  thrilled 
Charles  Vigo's  heart  with  a  strange  agony ;  they 
spoke  of  a  despair,  a  pain,  a  grief,  which  he 
could  not  measure. 

"  Is  there  no  hope,  Olive?  "  he  asked.  "  Do 
not  refuse  me  so  resolutely.  Let  me  wait; 
and,  meanwhile,  I  will  be  your  friend,  your 
brother.    O  Olive,  Olive  I  '* 

He  utterly  broke  down,  and  hid  his  face 
from  her,  that  slie  might  not  be  pained  by  his 
grief. 

"  Yes,  be  my  friend,  my  brother,'*  she  said, 
taking  his  hand  in  hers ;  "  and  who  can  tell 
how  soon  I  may  put  your  afiection  to  the  test  ?  " 

"Command  me  in  all  things,  Olive,"  sud 
he.  "  You  shall  find  me  better  than  a  brother.** 

Olive  regarded  him  earnestly  with  her  deep, 
passionate  eyes.  The  workings  of  her  face,  the 
trembling  of  her  Ups,  told  of  some  feariul  agi- 
tation within ;  but  she  calmed  herself  to  speak 
quietly. 

"I  believe  you,  Charles  Vigo,"  she  said; 
"  and  I  will  trust  you." 

"Trust  me  altogether,  Olive,"  said  he; 
"  trust  me  with  your  life*s  happiness,  and  yoo 
shall  never  repent  it.*' 

Olive  shook  her  head  sadly. 
*  "  Why  do  you  refuse  ?  "  pleaded  her  lorer. 
"  If  Sir  Hilton  were  not  engaged  to  Miss  Mar^ 
istowe,  if  he  were  not  on  the  eve  of  marriage, 
I  would  never  ask  you.  I  should  think  an 
attachment  between  you  inevitable,  and  I 
would  stand  aside  and  see  him  win  you,  with- 
out a  murmur.  But  now,  when  he  not  only 
chooses  another  lady,  but,  to  please  her,  re- 
fuses you  any  longer  a  home  beneath  his  roof, 
how  can  I  bear  to  suspect  that,  for  love  of  him, 
you  reject  me?"    a  — --^ O'^ 
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Ofive  waa  deadly  pale^  and  leant  against  a 
tree  fbr  support. 

*^  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  Hilton,"  she  said, 
faintlj,  with  white  lips.  '*  He  can  never  be 
anything  more  to  me  than  he  is.  What  do  I 
say  —  more?  No;  he  will  soon  be  far  less. 
In  a  little  while  I  shall  be  an  outcast  and  a 
stranger,  and  the  Veiy  name  of  Trewaras  will 
be  a  curse  in  my  ears.'' 

^*  O  Oliye,  you  will  not  steal  away  from 
Trewavas,  and  not  let  roe  be  your  friend?*' 
said  Charles  Vigo.  ''You  will  come  to  me 
for  help,  for  counsel?  Remember  yon  have 
made  me  a  knight-defender  of  the  Friendless. 
Here  is  my  order.  I  am  going  to  bare  it 
framed  in  gold." 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  the  tiny  end  of 
crimson  cord  which  Olive  had  given  him  in  the 
billiard  room;  and  as  it  flashed  before  her 
eyes  a  ghastly  change  came  over  her  &ce,  her 
knees  shook,  and  her  hands  involuntarily 
clutched  his  arm  for  support. 

*<  I  feel  ill  —  I  am  faint,"  she  said. 

As  young  Vigo  put  his  arm  around  her  to 
support  her,  he  saw  that  the  cord,  which  she 
had  worn  as  a  girdle,  was  no  longer  round  her 
waist.  It  was  not  a  time  to  make  a  remark 
oo  so  trivial  a  circumstance,  so  ho  held  his 
peace. 

"  Will  you  rest  here  on  the  grass,"  he  said, 
**and  let  me  run  to  Trewavas  for  a  carriage?  " 

"  No,  I  will  trouble  no  one  at  Trewavas," 
she  replied.  ''  I  am  better.  I  can  walk  now. 
Do  leave  me,  Mr.  Vigo.  See,  we  are  close 
on  the  house,  and  I  would  rather  go  in  alone. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  tell  no  one  that  we 
have  met." 

Thin](]ng  their  meeting  an  affair  that  con- 
cerned only  themselves,  Charles  Vigo  readily 
gave  tills  promise,  wondering  not  a  little  at 
the  fear  she  showed  lest  he  should  break  his 
word. 

"Thanks!"  said  Olive.  «*Good-by,  Mr. 
Vigo." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  again  her  ear^ 
nest  look,  her  pale  lips,  her  strange  manner, 
affected  the  young  man  singularly.  His  fin- 
gers clasped  hers,  and  as  they  stood  there  with 
joined  hands,  the  echo  of  fbrious  galloping 
reached  their  ears, 

"  That's  a  horse  from  Trewavas ! "  exclaimed 
young  Vigo.  "  Whoever  rides  him  is  going 
at  a  tremendous  pace.  I  trust  there  is  no  one 
ill." 

He  long  remembered  the  look  of  Olive's 
face,  and  the  clasp  of  her  small  fingers  burn- 
ing his  hand. 

"You  forget  wo  are  on  Echo  Hill,"  she 
aaid,  with  a  sickly  smile.    "  A  canter  echoed 


here  sounds  like  the  gallop  of  Death  on  the 
pole  horse.  Do  not  be  alanned;  no  ill  will 
touch  Trewavas." 

'*  Nevertheless,  I  have  a  presentiment  that 
something  is  wrong,"  said  Charles  Vigo. 
**  Let  me  go  on  with  you." 

*'  No,  no ;  you  will  see  that  I  am  a  witch," 
said  Olive,  making  a  ghastly  effort  to  be  play- 
ful. **  No  sorrow,  no  sickness,  no  shame,  can 
come  nigh  Trewavas.  Farewell!  Adieu, 
good  Bolster  I  Take  care  of  your  kind  mas- 
ter." 

She  ran  down  the  slope  of  t2ie  hill  towards 
Trewavas,  and  as  she  went,  the  great  bell  sud- 
denly  clanged  out  again,  sending  the  boom  of 
its  heavy  tongue  far  over  the  wood.  The  ca- 
rious echo  on  this '  spot  repeated  the  sounds 
and  scattered  them  flying — flying  down  the 
leaQr  hill  after  Olive's  swift  steps,  like  mes- 
sengers of  doom. 

There  was  a  chill  foreboding  lying  heavy  at 
the  heart  of  the  lover,  who  watched  her,  which 
like  a  sympathetic  chord  vibrated  to  the  note 
of  the  bell ;  and  as  the  gloomy  echoes  floated 
out,  dying — dying  over  Olive's  head,  he  shud- 
dered, and  strained  his  eye,  longhig  to  see  her 
face  again.  He  had  his  wish.  At  the  park 
gates  she  turned,  and  as  the  last  ray  of  sunset 
shone  redly  on  her  brow,  and  streaked  her 
ebon  hair  with  fire,  she  smiled,  waved  her 
hand  to  him,  and  vanished. 

In  the  fervor  of  his  love  he  thanked  her  si- 
lently for  that  kindly  smile,  and  with  a  great 
load  lifted  off  his  heart,  he  went  homewards 
though  the  dew.  And  yet  ere  another  sun  had 
set  he  cried  bitterly  to  himself,  '<  Oh,  to  think 
that  she  could  smile  I " 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Thb  Lovers'  Seat  stood  on  the  cliff,  over- 
looking a  tiny  sheltered  cove  in  the  bay,  on 
the  silvery,  glistening  sands  of  which  the  waves 
broke  ever  gently.  The  cliffs  here  were  a 
mass  of  follag^.  Arbutus,  almond,  laurel, 
rhododendron,  hawthorn,  clung  to  the  rocks, 
and  flung  their  flowers  in  luxurious  profhslon, 
even  to  the  water's  edge. 

Availing  herself  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
place,  Lady  Trewavas  had  turned  the  face 
of  the  cliff  into  a  garden.  Winding  walks 
climbed  from  the  beach  to  the  park  above ;  and 
midway  up,  overhanging  the  sea,  was  the 
ledge  of  rock  which  tradition  called  the  Lovers' 
Seat.  An  arbor  had  been  formed  here,  nnd 
trailing  plants  hung  all  around  it,  while  the 
platform  on  which  it  stood  was,  by  gardening 
skill,  covered  "rAh  a  mass  of  flowers.  -  ^^  -  - 
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From  ihiB  point  stretched  one  of  the  love- 
liest  views  in  the  west.  Spread  out  below 
was  the  silver  sheet  of  sands,  and  the  tinj  cove, 
shut  in  hy  two  sharp  headlands,  which,  like  a 
gateway,  opened  on  the  bajr  of  Trewavas. 
The  amphitheatre  of  hills  and  woods,  the  blue 
shj,  the  passing  birds,  the  changing  shadows 
)i  the  day,  all  lay  mirrored  in  this  limpid  sheet 
of  blue-green  waters. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  of  the  loveliest  of 
summer  days,  when  Sir  Hilton  parted  with  his 
friends  at  Trewavas  Cliffs,  and  sailed  across 
the  bay  towards  the  Lovers*  Seat.  The  sea 
was  azure  glass,  the  sky  a  sapphire,  the  breeze 
'  came  from  the  south,  filling  the  sails  with  a 
sof^,  rushing  sound,  while  the  ripple  of  the 
waves  laved  the  sides  of  the  little  skiff  in  lov- 
mg  music,  like  the  wliisperings  of  mermaids 
floating  upwards  from  the  cool  caves  below. 
Life  with  the  young  baronet  was  calm  and  fair 
and  smooth  as  the  sea  on  which  he  sailed ;  and 
the  murmurs  of  coming  sorrow,  like  the  beat- 
ings of  the  surf  on  the  shore,  only  reached  him 
at  intervals,  faintly.  Thus  dimly  did  he  feel 
the  danger  of  the  circumstances  he  had  cre- 
ated. On  the  whole  he  was  tranquil  and  self- 
satisfied.  He  had  resisted  the  temptation  to 
conmiit  a  gigantic  folly,— the  folly  of  an  im- 
prudent marriage;  Eleanor  bad  saved  him 
from  this ;  and  if  he  was  safe,  the  whole  house 
of  Trewavas  was  safe,  and  the  entire  family 
owed  him  gratitude. 

And  so  in  smooth  sailing  the  prettily  painted 
boat  glided  on,  and  the  soft  wind  whistled  and 
sung  in  the  sails,  and  the  waves  kissed  the 
keel  in  musical  munnurings,  whispering  of 
cool  depths  and  sweet  delights  in  the  summer 
sea. 

Nearer  and  yet  nearer  the  shore  drew  to- 
wards them.  Then,  while  the  rays  fell  hot 
upon  him,  Sir  Hilton  shaded  his  eyes  with  his 
liand,  and  looked  upward  over  the  s',eep  green 
slope  of  that  garden  clifi',  overhanging  the  sea. 

.'*  Eleanor  is  certainly  waiting  for  me,"  he 
said. 

As  the  thought  spoke  within  him,  he  saw  her. 
She  sat  on  the  rocky  seat  among  the  boughs 
and  fresh  green  leaves,  with  her  face  turned 
seawards.  She  was  pale,  and  her  hair  hung 
loose  upon  her  shoulders  in  a  fashion  he  had 
never  seen  her  wear  it.  The  folds  of  her  lilac 
dress  gleamed  in  dainty  contrast  against  the 
shaded  varied  tints  of  green,  and  her  small 
hands  were  crossed  meekly  on  her  bosom. 

Sir   Hilton  waved  his  hand  to  her,  and 

smiled;  but,  as  the  boat  shot  swiftly  to  shore, 

and  the  sun's  rays  that  had  shone  hotly  on  him 

glanced  past  him  to  the  east,  the  vision  van- 

.  Ished. 


«  She  is  hiding  behind  the  trees,"  be  said  to 
himself,  softly.  But  his  heart  beat  faster,  and 
there  was  a  vague  fear  upon  him,  which  made 
the  summer  breeze  feel  chill. 

The  keel  of  the  boat  grated  on  the  sands, 
and  the  old  boatman  sprang  ashore,  and  held 
it  while  Sir  Hilton,  with  a  shiver  on  bim, 
stepped  upon  the  land. 

''  Do  not  wait  for  me,  Tregellas,"  said  he; 
''I  shall  walk  home  through  the  park.  Go 
back  to  the  boat-house  quietly ;  you  are  tired." 

**  It's  so  uncommon  hot,  your  honor,"  said 
the  old  man. 

'*  Is  it?  "  said  Sir  Hilton;  and,  as  he  spoke, 
a  cold  shadow  crept  over  him,  and  the  vague 
fear  that  had  touched  him  on  the  sea  grew  to 
a  deadly  horror  tliat  seemed  to  clutch  hiji  very 
heart.  Battling  with  it.  he  went  up  the  sands, 
his  figure  appearing  and  disappearing  behind 
g^een  trees  and  jutting  rocks,  as  he  climbed  . 
the  winding  paths  upward  to  the  Lovers'  Seat. 
When  he  reached  it,  the  place  was  bare  and 
empty,  % 

He  waited,  he  lingered,  he  watched,  he 
walked  to  and  fro,  sometimes  chafing,  some- 
times with  that  cold,  dull  fear  hanging  heavy 
on  him ;  but  Eleanor  never  came.  And  all  the 
time  he  lingered,  awaiting  her  step,  he  fought , 
against  an  instinct  that  told  him  she  would 
never  come ;  he  fought  against  a  hot  longing 
at  Ids  heart  to  rush  away,  and  seek  her  in 
some  wild,  doomed  place.  And  at  last,  as  the 
old  church,  ivy-covered  and  embowered  in 
trees,  within  the  park,  rang  out  from  its  gray 
steeple  seven  strokes.  Sir  Hilton  turned  away 
and  strode  homewards. 

As  he  quitted  the  sound  of  the  sea,  and 
came  upon  the  tall  shadows  lying  silent  round 
about  the  mansion,  the  sharp  ring  of  a  bell 
met  him.  With  it  came  cheerful  thoughts  of 
daily  life,  with  all  its  round  of  cares  and  com- 
forts ;  all  the  smiling  stream  of  home  love  and 
happiness,  set  in  luxury  and  ease  of  riches, 
tempered  by  order  and  kindly  rule;  all  the 
bright  play,  the  music,  and  the  dance  of  his 
youth,  crowned  with  wealth  and  honor ;  all  this 
passed  before  him,  and  made  him  glad. 

**  They  wait  dinner  for  me,"  he  said,  and  his 
step  grew  quick  and  light.  *'  That  was  a 
strange  illusion  the  sun's  rays  nuide  on  the 
cliff.  I  will  tell  Eleanor  I  have  seen  her 
ghost." 

In  the  hall  Lady  Trewavas  met  him. 

*'How  late  you  are,  Hilton!"  said  she. 
**  And  where  is. Eleanor?  Is  she  gone  up  to 
dress  ?  Her  mother  has  been  anxious ;  do  not 
keep  her  out  so  late  again,  Hilton." 

**  I  have  not  seen  Eleanor,"  ho  replied. 

*<Kot   seen   her?"  said   Lady  TrewavM^ 
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"  She  left  the  hoase  honrs  ago  to  walk  to  the 
Lovers*  Seat  to  meet  you." 

'*  I  was  there  a  little  after  fiTe,  and  waited 
until  seyen,  and  saw  nothing  of  her,"  replied 
Sir  Hilton. 

Ladj  Trewaras  and  her  grandson  looked  in 
each  other's  face.  Both  were  pale;  hothfclt 
in  their  hearts  the  shadow  of  that  fear  that  had 
tortured  Sir  Hilton  on  the  sea. 

"Have  you  inquired  of  the  servant?"  he 
asked ;  "  or  has  John  seen  her?  " 

"  John  has  been  in  nearly  all  the  afternoon," 
the  replied.  **  He  has  not  seen  her  since  she 
quitted  the  house." 

"  Good  Heavens  I  she  has  lost  herself  in  the 
wood,  or  a  viper  has  stung  her  I "  he  ex- 
claimed; *'or  can  she  have  approached  too 
near  the  cliff,  and  fallen  over?  " 

*'  Do  not  tYighten  yourself  so  easily,"  said 
Lady  Trewavas,  with  assumed  calmness.  '*  She 
took  a  book  with  her,  and  doubtless'  she  be- 
came absorbed  in  reading,  and  has  forgotten 
the  time.  She  will  be  here  soon.  I  will  have 
the  great  bell  rung;  she  will  hear  that,  even 
if  she  has  strolled  a  great  way  from  the 
house." 

But  the  bell  sounded  out  over  the  green 
^  oods  in  vain ;  and  Mrs.  Maristowe,  overcome 
ty  terror  and  anxiety,  became  so  alarmingly 
ill,  tbat  John  flung  himself  on  horseback,  and 
gidloped  away  for  a  doctor.  It  was  the  echo 
'  jf  his  furious  riding  which  reached  Olive  and 
young  Vigo  as  they  stood  together  on  the  hill 
among  the  leaves  and  shadows. 

Olive  crept  towards  the  house  cautiously, 
by  the  garden.  It  was  evident  she  wished  to 
avoid  meeting  any  member  of  the  household. 
At  any  slight  sound  she  turned,  with  a  strange 
dread  on  her  face,  and  hurried  away  in  an- 
other direction. 

The  library  window  opened  on  a  secluded 
part  of  the  grounds,  and  towards  this  she  bent 
her  steps.  Choosing  the  loneliest  paths,  she 
succeeded  in  reaching  it  without  being  seen ; 
but  even  now  she  stood  behind  a  tall  hedge  of 
laumstinus,  and  scanned  the  house  earnestly 
before  she  approached  nearer.  Just  at  this 
part  there  was  but  one  window,  a  large  bay 
one,  which  had  been  added  ^o  the  library ;  no 
^ther  window  looked  over  this  portion  of  the 
garden.  Olive  glanced  within  the  room  with 
eager  eyes ;  it  was  empty.  The  window,  open- 
ing to  the  ground,  swung  gently  in  the  evening 
sir,  and  a  branch  of  trailing  passion-flower, 
stirred  by  the  wind,  tapped  against  the  glass. 
Setting  this  aside  with  trembling  fingers,  she 
entered  with  a  soft,  swift  step,  and  gazed  round 
with  frightened  eyes.  All  was  silence  and 
lolitude.    Aptmrently  gaining  courage  by  the 


stillness,  she   opened   the  door  gently,  and 
passed  through  it. 

There  were  cranky  comers  and  strange  sur- 
prises in  the  old  house  of  Tlrewavas,  and  one 
of  these  was  a  little  dark,  spiral  staircase,  just 
without  the  library  door,  which  ran  up  through 
an  ancient  tower.  This  staircase  was  never 
used  now^  and  the  small  arched  door  at  the 
foot  was  kept  locked.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
place  was  curious,  it  was  shown  to  visitors, 
and  the  key  was  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
drawer  of  the  library  table.  This  time,  how- 
ever, it  was  in  Olive's  pocket;  and  withdrawing 
it,  she  placed  it  in  the  lock  softly,  and  turned 
it  with  a  strong  hand.  As  the  stout,  nail- 
studded  oak  door  opened  outwards  unwillingly, 
she  slipped  within,  and  closed  it  after  her.  Tliis 
staircase  went  up  direct  to  the  leads,  passing 
only  two  rooms  on  its  way.  One  of  these  was 
Olive's  bed-chamber;  the  other,  the  higher 
one,  was  John's  painting-room.  Both  these 
apartments  were  reached  by  the  ordinary  stair- 
case, and  no  one  ever  went  to  and  fro  to 
them  by  the  one  Olive  was  now  using. 

She  passed  her  own  room  without  stopping, 
and  went  on  to  the  upper  one.  At  the  door  of 
this  she  paused,  and  listened.  Not  a  sound 
met  her  ear.  Then  she  tapped  gently,  and, 
in  a  breathless  voice,  whispered,  "John — 
John !  "  There  was  no  answer ;  then  drawing 
her  breath  like  one  in  deep  fear,  she  tried  the 
door  with  a  silent,  cautious  touch,  and  found 
it  yield  readily  to  her  hand.  As  it  opened,  she 
clung  to  the  massive  oak  for  support,  saying 
to  herself,  in  a  low  voice  of  anguish,  **  I  thought 
so !  Merciful  Heaven  1  did  he  see  me  ?  " 

On  the  table  lay  a  pair  of  pistols,  some 
boxing-gloves,  and  fishing-tackle ;  on  the  easel 
was  a  painting,  still  wet,  and  by  it  were  the 
palette  and  brushes,  and  John's  easy  chair. 
Olive  gazed  curiously  at  the  drawing,  as  if  to 
note  how  much  work  had  been  done  since  last 
she  saw  it.  Then  she  took  up  the  pistols  and 
gloves,  and  searched  on  the  table  as  if  look- 
ing for  something.  Papers,  letters,  brushes. 
she  turned  over  with  a  careful  hand,  apparent- 
ly without  finding  the  object  of  her  search; 
and  as  she  replaced  article  after  article  on  the 
table,  the  aspect  of  her  face  grew  stranger, 
and  the  burning  color  on  her  cheeks  seemed 
a  ^very  fibre.  When  she  had  examined  ever>'- 
thing  on  the  table,  she  stood  a  moment  be- 
wildered, then  he  turned  to  the  chimney-pieco, 
and  bestowed  on  that  the  same  minute  loarch^ 
that  she  had  given  to  the  table. 

It  was  noticeable  that  in  John's  room  no 
drawers  or  cupboards  were  locked;  all  was 
open  to  Olive's  inspection.  T^e  place  was  m 
solitary,  and  so  seldom  visited  by  any  one  biP^ 
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himself,  that  perhaps  he  never  deemed  H  ne- 
ceiBsary  to  use  lock  find  key.  Hence  Olive 
was  able  to  glance  rapidly  at  his  diary  and 
letters.  It  was  wonderful  with  what  quicknes  s 
she  did  this,  and  with  what  a  swiit  hand  she 
tore  out  whole  pages,  and  after  crushing  them 
in  her  palm,  placed  them  in  her  dress,  which 
she  held  up  in  one  hand. 

In  ten  minutes  Olive  had  examined  the 
whole  room,  and  still  her  face  wore  the  ex- 
pectant and  painfbl  look  which  had  character- 
iseU  it  on  entering;  gathering  up  the  crushed 
leaves  of  the  journal  in  her  dress,  she  seemed 
about  to  quit  the  chamber,  when  her  restless 
glance  fell  again  on  the  table.  Once  more  she 
Approached  it;  and,  as  the  unnatural  lustre  of 
her  eye  grew  fixed  and  feverish,  as  some 
dreadful  fear  within  her  rustled  in  her  very 
hair,  and  shook  in  every  fold  of  her  dress,  she 
seized,  doubtingly,  a  small  packet  labelled 
*  *  Carmine.  **  With  hurried  fingers  she  tore  ofi' 
the  outer  covering,  disclosing  a  little  parcel 
wrapped  in  white  paper.  She  did  not  undo  this. 
She  had  found  the  object  of  her  search,  and, 
holding  it  tightly  clenched  in  her  left  hand,  she 
drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  There  was  no 
need  for  her  to  open  this  little  package,  for 
on  the  white  paper,  in  large  letters,  was  written 
a  word  which  told  her  what  it  was.  On  the 
inside  of  the  wrapper  labelled  "  Carmine  "she 
wrote  her  name  —  "Olive;  "then  she  placed 
it  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  table,  and  slow- 
ly moved  away.  Slowly,  too  her  eyes  trav- 
elled round  the  room,  as  though  bidding  it  fare- 
well; and  her  glance  falling  on  a  picture 
unhung  and  standing  against  the  wall,  she 
went  towards  it,  and  turned  it.  It  was  the 
face  of  Eleanor  Maristowe. 

Uttering  a  low  shriek,  she  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  hand,  and  put  the  portrait  back  with- 
out glancing  at  it  again;  but  the  color  had 
fled  from  her  cheeks,  and  even  her  lips  were 
white,  as,  sustaining  her  trembling  limbs  by 
leaning  against  the  wall  for  support,  she  ejac- 
ulated, in  a  low  tone,  "  Great  Heavens,  she 
haunts  me  I  There  are  too  nlany  of  these 
portraits  here,"  she  added,  suddenly. 

Swift  as  thought,  she  seized  from  his  port- 
folio many  of  John's  sketches,  and  crushing 
thorn  with  the  other  papers  gathered  in  her 
dress,  she  quitted  the  room  with  a  faltering 
step,  closing  the  door  softly  behind  her. 

Olive's  room  in  the  tower  of  Trewavas  had 
two  windows.  Both  were  Gothic,  both  opened 
with  a  casement ;  but  the  one  looking  west  on 
the  sea  was  so  covered  with  trailing  plants  and 
flowers,  that  even  when  set  wide  open  it  ad- 
mitted only  a  pleasant  trellis-work  of  leaves, 
intermingled  with  blossoms  of  magnolia,  myr- 


tle, and  Aichsia.  The  rcom  also  had  twe 
doors,  one  opening  on  a  corridor  commmii- 
catingwith  the  rest  of  the  house;  the  other 
opened  on  the  old  spiral  stone  stairs.  But 
this  door,  apparently  never  used,  was  masked 
within  the  room  by  a  closet.  Thus,  when  you 
entered  by  the  spiral  stairs,  you  came  at  first 
into  this  closet,  and  from  that  you  ^ntered  the 
room.  The  former  was  hung  with  shelves  and 
pegs  for  dresses;  and,  as  the  chamber  was 
sparingly  furnished,  Olive  had  placed  here  not 
only  her  wardrobe,  but  her  store  of  hooka. 

I'he  place  was  very  dark ;  yet  Olive,  on  en- 
tering, careAilly  abstained  from  opening  the 
door  leading  to  Ler  room,  which  would  have 
admitted  light.  On  the  contrary,  she  tried 
this  door,  to  ascertain  if  it  was  still  bolted,  as 
she  had  in  fact  left  it  in  the  morning.  Findv 
ing  it  firmly  fastened,  she  placed  slightly  ajar 
the  old  Gothic  door  on  the  stairs,  and  this 
brought  her  a  dim  light  from  the  narrow  loop- 
hole cut  in  the  ancient  wall  of  the  tower.  B^ 
this  thin  ray  of  fkding  twilight  she  tied  the  pa- 
pers she  had  taken  from  John's  room  in  a 
handkerchief,  and  hung  it  on  one  of  the  pegs, 
behind  two  or  three  old  dresses. 

•♦  The  more  careless  the  place,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "  the  less  likely  is  any  one  to  find 
them,  apposing  they  are  looked  for  before  —  " 

She  paused  and  faltered,  seeming  afraid  to 
pursue  her  own  thoughts.  Then  she  shut  t|ke 
door  on  the  stairs,  enclosing  herself  in  blank 
darkness,  and  it  was  not  till  she  had  waited 
many  moments  listening  in  intense  silence, 
that  she  drew  back  the  bolts  on  the  other  door, 
and  emerged  into  her  room. 

The  western  window  was  open ;  and  through 
the  shining  magnolia  leaves,  through  the 
starry  myrtle  and  jasmine  blossoms,  through 
the  pendent  fuchsias^  came  a  glimpse  of  the 
sea.  At  the  first  glance  it  seemed  streaked 
with  blood,  for  the  red  bars  of  sunset  shone 
on  it,  intermingled  with  dark  lines  of  heavy 
clouds,  blackening  the  waves,  while  near  in- 
shore the  water  gleamed  silvery,  trembliuig 
beneath  the  faint  ray  of  the  summer  moon. 
There  was  a  wonderful  look  on  Olive's  &ce  aa 
she  gazed  on  it;  a  look  deepening  in  grief  as 
she  slowly  turned  her  eyes  round  the  pleasant 
chamber  on  all  the  old  familiar  things.  It 
would  seem  as  if  before  she  had  only  seen  them 
with  an  outward  vision,  and  now  was  looking 
on  them  with  the  awakened  eyes  of  the  soul. 

'*  Heaven  forgive  me  I "  she  murmured, 
falling  on  her  knees,  with  both  hands  pressed 
against  her  forehead.  **  And  this  morning  I 
deemed  myself  unhappy  I    What  am  I  now  ?  * 

Approaching  footsteps  made  her  start  to 
her  feet,  and  she  8togdu|),  trembUng.^  J*  Wliai 
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■m  I  to  do?  "  she  said.  *^  Now  I  must  try  to 
be  my  old  self.  But  my  old  self  is  gone  — 
gone  forever  I  And  how  shall  I  hring  it  back  ? 
How  »5t  so  as  to  deceive  —  " 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  voice 
cried, "  Miss  Olive !  Miss  Olive !  are  you  never 
going  to  answer?** 

"  What  do  you  want?  **  said  Olive,  in  a  sharp 
Toice. 

<<Let  me  in,  please,  miss,  and  TU  tell  you,*' 
said  the  maid. 

"How  can  I  let  yon  in  when  Tve  been 
locked  up  here  since  lunch  time?*'  asked 
Olive,  in  her  most  passionate  voice,  shaking 
the  ^oor  as  she  spoke. 

«*  Good  gracious,  miss,  who  locked  you  in?  " 
said  the  maid. 

"  How  can  I  tell?"  said  Olive.  " But  I  ara 
not  a  child  to  be  treated  in  this  manner ;  and 
if  this  was  done  by  Lady  Trewavas,  I  shall  let 
her  know  that,  if  I  bore  ill-usage  as  a  child,  I 
am  not  going  to  be  insulted  as  a  woman.  If  I 
am  to  be  made  a  prisoner  of  at  Trewavas,  I 
will  quit  this  house  at  once.** 

"  Oh,  don't  be  in  a  passion.  Miss  Olive.  Til 
go  to  my  lady  for  the  key.** 

As  the  servant  went,  Olive  clasped  her  hands 
on  her  forehead  again,  and  looked  upwards 
wildly.  Then,  as  the  girl's  retreating  foot- 
steps sounded  through  the  corridor,  she  has- 
tily divested  herself  of  her  black  dress,  which 
she  threw  into  the  closet,  and  arrayed  herself 
in  a  long  trailing  dress  of  lemon  silk.  She 
had  time  to  do  this,  and  even  to  arrange  her 
hair,  and  change  her  wot  boots  for  satin  slip- 
pers, before  the  servant  again  approached  the 
door.  Then  the  key  was  turned  in  the  lock,  and 
a  keen-looking  girl,  with  gray  eyes,  entered. 
•*  My  lady  is  very  sorry.  Miss  Olive,"  she  said ; 
*<  but  in  the  commotion  here  you  was  quite 
forgotten." 

"What  commotion?**  said  Olive,  turning 
sharply  on  the  girl.  "How dared  they  lock 
me  in  my  room?    Who  did  it?" 

"  Beally,  Miss  Olive,"  said  tlie  girl,  "  if  you 
give  way  to  such  passion,  you  can't  wonder 
people  lock  you  in,  for  safe^s  sake." 

**Did  Lady  Trewavas  send  you  here  to  in- 
sult me  ?  "  asked  Olive,  as  her  eyes  flashed. 
"  Who  made  me  a  prisoner  here?  " 

"  A7ell,  miss,  if  you  must  know,"  said  the 
girl,  drawing  back,  "  it  was  Mr.  John." 

**  John  I "  said  Olive ,  and  the  blood  forsook 
her  face  with  snch  swiftness  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  sud'den  white  shadow  fallen  over  it. 

Lady  Trewavas's  maid  slirugged  her  shoul- 
ders impertinently. 

"You  and  Mr.  John  are  such  very  good 
A-iends,  miss,"  said  she,  "that  I  dare  say  you 


are  surprised;  but  I'm  not  telling  you  an  un- 
truth. He  brought  the  key  to  my  lady,  and 
I  heard  him  say  just  now  he  had  locked  your 
door,  because  you  was  in  that  towering  pas- 
sion this  morning,  that  he  was  afraid  to  let 
you  come  near  Miss  Maristowe  again." 

Olive  essayed  to  speak,  but  her  lips  shook 
so  fest,  that  no  sound  issued  fVom  them. 

"  Tbere  you  are  again.  Miss  Olive ! "  said  the 
girl.  "  I  wouldn't  give  way  so  if  I  was  you, 
miss.  My  lady  says  she  is  very  sorry  she 
forgot  you,  only  her  mind  has  been  that  anx- 
ious about  Miss  Maristowe,  she  couldnt  think 
of  nothing  else.  Dinner  is  over,  and  they  are 
all  at  dessert.  Will  you  have  a  bit  of  some- 
thing in  the  breakfast  parlor,  miss  ?  " 

"No,  ril  have  nothing  1"  said  Olive, 
fiercely ;  but,  as  she  spoke,  a  sudden  sickness 
seized  her,  and  she  fell  forward,  almost 
fainting. 

"You  are  wisht  as  moonlight,"  said  tiie 
girl,  catching  her  in  her  arms,  "and  as  white 
as  a  ghost.  That's  with  going  without  victuals 
for  so  long.  I  shall  bring  you  a  bit  of  dinner 
up  here,  miss." 

Olive  seemed  to  hesitate  a  moment,  and  then 
she  said  "  Yes,"  faintly. 

When  the  woman  was  gone  she  rallied  all 
her  strength,  and  recalled  her  shrinking  cour- 
age. 

"  I  must  eat  and  drink,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  I  have  much  to  do ;  and  I  have  not  been 
curious  enough.  I  must  ask  questions.  And 
yet  how  can  I  —  how  dare  I  ?  " 

"  Here's  a  bit  of  chicken  for  you,  and  a  glass 
of  wine,"  said  the  servant,  returning  with  a 
tray.  "  Why  didn't  you  ring  your  bell.  Miss 
Olive,  at  dinner  time  ?  Some  one  would  have 
come  to  you  then." 

"  I  was  too  angry,"  replied  Olive.  "  I  would 
have  stayed  here  forever  flrst.  And  why  did 
they  keep  ringing  that  great  bell  to-day  till  I 
was  sick  of  hearing  it  ?  " 

"  We  rung  foi  Sir  Hilton  and  Miss  Mari»« 
towe.  Miss  Olive,"  said  the  girl;  "and  thafs 
what  we  are  in  such  a  way  about,  for  Sir  Hil- 
ton did  not  come  in  till  long  past  seven,  and 
dinner  was  put  off  again  and  again." 

"  Well,  they  are  come  in  now,  I  presume," 
said  Olive,  carelessly.  "  You  said  they  were 
all  at  destert." 

"  Only  my  lady,  and  old  Mr.  Vigo,  and  Dr. 
Burton,  miss,"  replied  the  ^rl.  "  Miss  Maris- 
towe isn't  found  yet,  and  her  ma  is  dreadlUl 
alarmed.  She've  had  fit  after  fit,  and  Mr. 
John  tore  away  on  horseback  for  Dr.  Burton." 

"  That's  strange,"  siud  Olive.  "  Where  can 
Bleanor  be  ?  Has  she  lost  hene^f  ?  Did  she 
go  oat  alone?"  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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<'  8ho  went  oat  alone  about  three  o'clock, 
mis«,"  was  the  reply;  "but  it  seems  she 
promised  to  meet  8ir  Hilton  at  five,  at  the 
Lovers'  Scat  on  the  cliff.  And  he  got  there 
first,  and  waited  for  her  till  he  heard  the  bell 
going ;  then  he  came  home,  expecting  to  find 
her  here.  And  when  he  heard  she  wasn't  come 
in,  ho  was  in  a  fine  way.  He  would  have  gone 
out  again  directly,  only  my  lady  made  him  take 
a  bit  of  dinner  first.  Now  he  and  Mr.  John  are 
gone  together,  with  tlie  gamekeeper  and  two 
more." 

"  What  a  fuss  I "  said  Olive,  laying  down  her 
knife  and  fork.  '*  I  wonder  poor  Mrs.  Maris- 
stowe  frightens  herself  so  much.** 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  girl;  "  my 
lady  is  rather  frightened  too.  Miss  Eleanor  is 
usual  such  a  timid  young  lady.  She  isn^t  one 
to  stop  out  late  like  this  by  herself.  I'm  afraid 
she's  took  ill  somewhere,  and  I  shall  feel  awful 
upset  till  she  comes  in.  That's  how  we  all 
come  to  forget  you,  Miss  Olive,  being  in  such 
a  flurry.  It  was  Mr.  John  who  thought  of  you 
at  last.  *  Where's  Miss  Varcoe? '  he  says  to 
the  butler,  when  they  was  all  eating  a  hurried 
dinner.  '  Is  she  out  too  ? '  Then  Mr.  Craye 
oomes  out  of  the  dining-room,  and  tells  me 
to  call  you  down ;  and  I  came  to  your  door, 
Miss  Olive,  twice  before  you  answered  roe." 

"I  did  not  hefir  you  the  first  time,"  said 
Olive,  —  **  I  suppose  I  fell  asleep  over  my 
book ;  and  the  next  time  I  was  too  angry  to  an- 
swer. How  do  I  look?  Can  I  go  down  in  the 
drawing-room  ?  " 

"You  arc  looking  beautifUl,  miss,"  replied 
the  girl.  "Your  color  is  come  back  now 
you've  had  a  bit  of  dinner." 

Olive  went  to  the  glass,  and  certainly  she 
saw  on  her  face  something  more  than  the  ser- 
vant's gaze  could  discern,  for  her  cheeks 
gradually  paled  as  she  regarded  herself,  and 
the  pupils  of  her  eyes  dilated. 

"I  am  looking  horrible,"  she  said;  "I 
don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me  to-day. 
Who  is  in  the  drawing-room,  Tamson  ?  " 

"  Only  my  lady  and  old  Mr.  Vigo,  and  the 
doctor,  miss,"  replied  Tamson. 

"  Then  I'll  go  down,"  said  Olive,  drawing  a 
long  breath.  "But  I  don't  feel  fit  to  see  any 
one.  When  I  fall  into  a  passion  I  am  always 
ill  the  whole  day  aftenvards.  I  dare  say  I 
shall  say  some  wild,  mad  things." 

Tamson  seemed  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  Olive's  fitfiil  humor.  She  held  her  now 
\  moment  by  the  dress. 

"  If  you  please,  miss,"  she  pleaded,  "  don't 
make  no  bother  to-night ;  don't  go  off  into  one 
of  them  outUodish  fits  of  rage— leastways, 

t  till  Miss  Eleanor  is  come  in.    I  know  it's 


very  trying  to  be  locked  up  a  whole  after 
noon,  but  you  see,  Mr.  John  didn't  mean 
that—" 

"  Well,  well,  don't  let  him  come  near  me* 
that's  all,"  interrupted  Olive.  "  If  he  does,  I 
shall  go  mad." 

The  strange  gleam  in  Olive's  eyes,  and  the 
tight  clenching  of  her  small  hands,  convinced 
Tamson  she  was  in  earnest. 

"  I'll  keep  him  out  of  your  way,  miss,"  she 
said,  eagerly;  "I  will  indeed." 

"Mind,  that's  a  promise,  Tamson,"  said 
Olive,  in  a  clear,  rapid  whisper. 

As  Olive's  small  figure  passed  down  the 
corridor,  with  the  glimmer  of  the  pale  moon 
gleaming  on  the  yellow  satin  of  her  dress,  and 
shining  with  faint  fiickerings  on  the  thick  coils 
of  her  black  hair,  Tamson  watched  her  with  a 
shudder. 

"  Sbe  makes  my  blood  nm  cold  this  evening . 
somehow,"  said  iJie  girl;  "she's  so  little  and 
so  unearthly,  and  there's  something  in  her 
ways  that  gives  me  the  horrors." 

Through  the  park  and  gardens;  through 
the  bosky  glades  and  glens  where  the  trees 
grew  thickest;  out  beyond,  among  the  narrow 
lanes,  where  honeysuckles  trailed  from  hedge 
to  hedge ;  and  all  along  by  the  yellow  borders 
of  the  sea,  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  searched  for 
his  bride.  And  ever  through  the  feverish 
hours  of  the  night,  as  the  searchers  met  at 
stated  points,  in  park,  or  wood,  or  on  the 
glistening  shore,  where  the  waves  sprinkled 
silvery  light,  as  they  fell  softly  on  the  sands, 
with  a  summer  rush  and  ripple,  tlie  ciy  was 
still  the  same  —  No  tidings  I  In  the  wood, 
no  sound  but  their  own  footfall,  and  the  rustle 
of  the  leaf,  and  the  flutter  of  the  startled  bird; 
on  the  hill-side,  mournful  echoes,  like  unseen 
spirits  coming  on  them  fitfblly,  bringing  back 
the  hurried  steps,  the  murmured  voices,  the 
sharp  cry,  the  despairing  call,  "Eleanor I 
Eleanor  1  "  then  fleeing  mockingly,  even  as 
the  strained  ear  seized  a  hope.  On  the  sands, 
long,  dark  shadows  of  rock,  and  cloud,  and 
little  glistening  pools,  holding  the  moon,  ana 
waves,  silver  furrowed,  rolling  on  the  shore 
in  a  soft  rush  of  melancholy  music  —  nought 
but  this,  and  solitude,  and  the  night  silence, 
star  lighted. 

How  describe  a  night  like  this,  how  tell,  as 
the  hurried  hours  ran  by,  how  hope  rose,  fell, 
sickened,  and  died?  As  the  searchers  met, 
they  ran  towards  each  other,  calling  aloud; 
but,  as  the  sad  answer  came  back  on  the  wind, 
feet  slackened,  hands  drooped,  and-the  cheer- 
iest face  grew  pale.  A  thousand  conjectures 
floated  fVom  men's  lips,  and  seemed  to  fill  the. 
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The  day  being  warm,  had  the  young  girl 
bathcdi  and  been  carried  away  by  the  tide?  If 
«o,  it  was  vain  to  search  till  morning;  then 
they  would  get  boats  and  drags,  and  find  her. 
H«ad  she  walked  along  the  cliffs,  renturing  too 
near  the  edge,  and  slipped  npon  the  short,  dry 
herbage,  then  fallen?  If  so,  the  coming  wares 
had  washed  her  dead  into  some  lonely  carem, 
or  between  some  ledge  of  narrowed  rock,  and 
when  the  day  rose,  she  wonld  flash  npon  them 
suddenly,  white  and  awl\il  from  snch  a  death. 
Or  bad  she,  in  the  wood,  stepped  upon  the 
Conush  viper,  which  lies  among  the  fallen 
leaves,  brown  like  them;  and  unsuccorcd, 
terror-stricken,  and  in  anguish,  had  she  died 
alone?  Then,  when  the  sunlight  crept  in  upon 
her  and  the  deadly  snake,  they  might  come 
upon  her  as  they  walked;  but  now,  beneath 
the  moon,  'twas  useless  amid  the  dark  foliage 
to  seek  for  such  a  sight.  As  the  men  talked 
and  whispered  thus,  the  sun  for  which  they 
longed  rose  upon  them,  and  the  lingering  hope 
which  the  night  had  kept  alire  fled  with  the 
darkness. 

8omc  had  thought,  when  the  day  came,  they 
should  find  her  sleeping,  —  perchance  in  some 
poft  glade,  or  beneath  a  giant  tree, —  baring 
lost  her  way,  and  grown  weary  and  sad  with 
waiting  for  the  help  that  came  not.  But  when 
the  sun  rose,  the  promise  nnd  the  hope  that  the 
night  had  whispered  of  vanished  with  his  first 
beams,  and  (he  men,  in  the  chill  morning  air, 
looked  in  each  other's  faces,  and  saw  them 
doubtful,  uncertain,  and  gray  with  fear. 

Dispirited  and  weary  in  every  limb,  Sir  Hil- 
ton returned  to  the  house,'  and  met  in  silence 
the  women  who  pressed  around  him,  eager  for 
tidings. 

After  one  glance  upon  his  haggard  face. 
Lady  Trewaras  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led 
him  away.  She  put  wine  and  food  before  him, 
and  forced  him  to  eat  and  drink ;  then,  re- 
freshed and  strengthened,  he  rose  up  to  go 
forth  again  on  his  search.  She  had  let  him 
eat  in  silence;  but  now,  as  he  took  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  she  held  him.  **  Do  yon  think  that 
she  is  dead  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Heaven  forbid  I "  he  replied.  *  *  I  thiilk  she 
must  have  met  with  an  accident  —  have  fallen 
— sprained  a  limb,  or  broken  it;  and  perhaps 
sYie  lies  somewhere,  fainting,  weak,  unable  to 
rise  or  cry." 

"  But  you  have  searchefl— you  have  called 
aloud  through  all  the  night?*'  said  Lady  Tre- 
waras. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Sir  Hilton,  "  but  still  there  is 
hope,  unless  she  has  fallen  firom  the  cliff,  and  the 
tide  —  But  we  will  not  beliere  the  worst  just 
j-ct.    Now  the  day  is  come  wo  shall  find  her." 


*'At  home  here  we  hare  passed  a  fearful 
night,"  said  Lady  Trewaras.  "  But  for  John, 
Mrs.  Maristowe  would  hare  gone  mad,  or 
died." 

'< How  is  she?"  he  asked. 

Sir  Hilton  and  M«v.  Maristowe  had  nerer 
loved  each  much,  but  now  his  voice  shook,  as 
he  asked  for  the  mother  of  Eleanor. 

"She  sleeps  — worn  out  with  grief  and 
tears,"  replied  Lady  Trewaras.  "  I  hare  not 
waked  her  to  tell  her  you  are  h^re,  since  it 
would  be  but  useless  pain." 

"You  hare  done  well,"  said  Sir  Hilton. 
"  When  I  come  again  I  will  bring  her  daugh- 
ter dead  or  liring." 

Lady  Trewaras  looked  into  his  face,  so  woe- 
worn  and  changed  in  a  night,  and  her  heart 
trembled  for  him. 

"  You  are  rery.  weary,"  she  said.  "  Take  a 
few  hours'  rest,  and  let  John  search  the  while.*' 

All  through  the  night,  John,  at  Sir  Hilton's 
urgent  request,  had  remained  to  comfort  and 
guard  the  wretched  mother,  who  clung  tp  him 
in  qnemlous,  exacting,  helpless  grief  His 
had  been  a  bitter  task,  but  he  had  fhlfilled  it 
gently,  with  wondrous  patience,  intermingled 
with  fits  of  tears  like  a  woman,  and  now  and 
then  a  burst  of  wilder  grief  than  eren  the  bc- 
reared  mother's,  whose  hand  he  held. 

"  Let  John  go,"  continued  Lady  Trewaras. 
"  He  has  pa'  sed  a  weary  night ;  the  excitement 
of  the  search  will  be  better  for  him  than  this 
heavy,  inactire  grief,  and  rest  will  do  you 
good." 

"No,  no,"  said  Sir  Hilton,  resolutely,  "I 
will  not  rest,  or  cease  my  efforts,  till  I  have 
found  her;  and  I  will  give  to  no  one  a  task 
that  is  my  own.  I  know  to  remain  here  inactive 
is  a  more  trying  part  than  the  one  I  take,  but 
at  such  a  time  John  will  oblige  me.  Tell  him 
I  thank  him  for  his  care  of  that  poor  woman 
this  night ;  and  say,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
her  and  you  unguarded,  else  I  would  not  nsk 
him  to  do  so  hard  a  thing  for  my  sake.  Where 
is  Olive?    Has  she  not  watched  with  you?" 

"  She  has  been  to  and  fro,"  replied  Lady 
Trewavas,  hesitating  at  her  words ;  "but  for 
some  strange  reason,  Mrs,  Maristowe  would 
not  bear  her  presence.  Once  or  twice  she  as- 
sailed her  cruelly ;  she  even  said  that  had  she 
not  been  locked  in  her  room,  she  might  have 
thought—" 

She  stopped,  and  looking  up,  met  Sir  Hil- 
ton's eyes  anxiously.  His  fell,  and  a  rush  of 
color  fiew  over  his  changed  face. 

"Did  Olive  hear  such  words  patiently?" 
he  asked. 

"  I  never  saw  her  so  patient,  so  pitifhl,  bj 
silent,"  replied  Lady  Trewavas.  ^  r^r^o]^ 
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Sir  Hilton  sighed  deeply,  and  bowing  his 
head  in  sad  silence  to  the  aged  lady,  whose 
forrowed  face  seemed  newly  lined  with  care, 
he  stepped  oat  through  the  window  upon  the 
lawn.  The  dew  was  fresh  beneath  his  feet; 
the  lark  sang  h^h  above  him ;  the  perfhme  of 
a  thousand  flowers  met  him  on  the  morning's 
breath,  and  the  ceaseless  roll  and  dash  of  the 
unwearying,  sleepless  sea,  woke  the  peopled 
earth  to  life.  But  he,  like  one  dead  in  grief, 
neither  heard,  nor  saw,  nor  listened.  The  sun 
had  risen  that  he  might  find  Eleanor ;  the  day 
was  come  for  this,  nought  else.  80  with  eyes 
on  the  ground  he  walked  swiftly  towards  a 
group  of  men  awaiting  him,  who  held  in  their 
hands  drags  and  oars;  and  one  had  a  large 
whito  sheet,  loosely  folded  over  his  arm,  to 
wrap  the  dead  in. 

From  the  western  window  of  her  room,  be- 
hind the  trellis  of  leaves  and  flowers,  Olive 
watohed  them  go  down  to  the  sea,  and  falling 
on  her  knees  she  wept  bitterly. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

At  the  sun  rose  flashing  on  the  eastern  win- 
ilows  of  Bosvigo,  the  news  fell  on  the  careless 
bousehgld,  waking  all  to  wonder  and  sad 
thoughts.  It  seemed  to  young  Vigo  that  the 
light  brought  the  dreadful  words  to  him,  and 
with  them  a  fear,  a  surmise,  that  curdled  his 
blood  as  it  came. 

'*  Searched  all  night,  and  have  not  found 
her,  dead  or  living." 

It  was  the  fop,  Mr.  Damerel,  who  spoke. 
All  his  languor  gone,  and  his  face  set  to  lines 
of  suspicion  and  cruel  thought,  he  sat  by 
young  Vigo's  pillow,  and  met  the  earnest, 
deprecating  gaze  of  his  blue  eyes  with  a  stem 
shake  of  the  head. 

*'  It  is  useless,  Vigo,"  he  said;  "duty  must 
be  done.  I  am  bound  by  eveiy  law,  human 
and  divine,  to  divulge  now  what  you  told  me 
last  night  in  confidence.'* 

**  Good  heavens ! "  exclaimed  young  Vigo. 
"You  cannot  think  —  " 

"  No  matter  what  my  thoughts  are,"  said 
Damerel.  "  Every  fact  must  be  related  that 
may  help  to  elucidate  this  mysteiy." 

Young  Vigo  sprang  from  his  bed,  and 
dressed  himself  hastily. 

"You  are  unjust  —  cruel,"  he  said,  as  he 
hurried  on  his  clothes.  "  Yon  shall  not  make 
use  of  my  confidence  to  fasten  a  suspicion  on 
the  innocent." 

"  The  innocent  clear  themselves  easily," 
returned  Damerel.     "And  I  pledge  myself 


to  this :  I  will  not  menUon  tliafi  ; 
tween  you  and  her,  which  you  promised  nol 
to  name.  I  will  speak  only  of  the  interview 
between  her  and  her  unfortunate  victim,  which 
you  witnessed  secretly." 

"You  cannot  be  so  mean!  You  will  not 
make  me  such  a  coward !  "  cried  young  Vigo, 
flashing  into  rage.  "  If  you  do,  you  and  I  are 
enemies  forever." 

Mr.  Damerel  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
silently;  the  nerves  in  his  temples  stood  out 
like  cords ;  his  face  grew  pale ;  suddenly  he 
stopped,  and  seised  his  friend  by  the  hand. 

"Vigo,"  said  he,  "  will  you  let  a  ^roman 
part  us?  — and  such  a  woman!  I  must  do 
my  duty,  even  if  you  hate  me.  Heaven  knows 
it  is  bitter  to  me,  and  bitterer  still  if  it  is  to 
lose  me  your  esteem.  We  have  been  friends 
from  boyhood;  will  you  desert  me  for  such  a 
cause  as  this?" 

With  clasped  hands  they  looked  in  each 
other's  fiices,  both  with  earnest  eyes,  both 
pale,  both  steady  and  flrm. 

"Damerel,"  said  young  Vigo,  "I  tell  yon 
yes, — this  will  part  us  forever,  unless  you  lis- 
ten to  me.  You  have  no  right  to  betray  my 
confidence." 

"  Not  when  I  suspect  a  murder  has  been 
committed?"  said  Damerel. 

The  low,  soft  voice  in  which  he  spoke  made 
his  words  thrill  through  young  Vigo's  ears 
with  a  keener  pang  than  if  he  had  uttered 
them  in  passion.  His  veiy  softness  seemed  to 
show  such  settled  certainty  of  puriwse,  such 
firm  belief  of  crime. 

"  There  is  no  murder,"  said  Vigo.  "  If  she 
is  dead,  she  has  fallen  over  the  cliff.  But  she 
is  not  dead  —  she  will  be  found." 

Mr.  Damerel,  in  deep  thought,  grasped  his 
friend's  hand  tighter. 

"  Listen,"  said  he.  "  Let  us  make  a  com- 
pact. If  she  is  dead,  murdered,  will  you  speak  ? 
If  so,  I  leave  all  to  you  —  I  will  not  utter  a 
word." 

"  If  she  is  murdered,  and  I  see  cause  to  sus- 
pect—" 

The  unhappy  young  man  stopped,  overcome 
by  the  horror  of  his  thoughts.  . 

"Enough,"  said  DamereU  "In  'that  eaa# 
you  will  speak?" 

"  I  will,"  replied  young  Vigo.  "  So  may 
Heaven  help  me  to  do  the  right  I  I  promise  in 
all  security,  for  she  is  innocent.  It  was  a  child- 
ish quarrel,  a  silly  quarrel  —  empty  sounds. 
Women  fight  with  their  tongues  a  hundred 
times  a  day,  and  never  harm  each  other." 

"  Not  such  a  woman  as  this,"  said  DamereL 

But  I  will  be  silent.  We  are  friends  —  htX 
friends.    This  matter  shall  not  part  ns  —  let 
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OB  hweai  to  that;  and  to  show  yon  that  I  will 
not  breathe  a  word,  or  act  in  any  way  except  in 
concert  with  you,  I  will  not  leare  your  side 
to-day.  I  propose  that  we  both  go  together  to 
that  place,  where  you  saw  them,  and  search 
it  weU,  telling  no  one  of  our  intention.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  speak  if  we  find  cause/* 

"  Agreed,"  said  young  Vigo,  in  a  low  voice. 
His  lips  were  so  pale  they  scarcely  formed 
the  words,  but  his  eyes  were  fearless,  and  his 
whole  face  wore  a  resolute  air  of  unbelief. 

The  young  men  took  a  hurried  meal  to- 
gether: but  before  he  quitted  the  house, 
Charles  Yigo  went  to  his  father's  room.  The 
old  gentleman,  suddenly  aroused,  stared  blank- 
ly at  his  son. 

''  Father,"  said  the  young  man,  *'  the  news 
you  brought  home  last  night  of  Miss  Maris- 
towe's  being  missing  was  more  serious  than 
you  thought.  She  cannot  have  lost  her  way, 
or  hare  met  with  some  flight  accident,  as  was 
supposed,  for  the  Trewavas  people  haye 
searched  for  her  all  night  without  finding  her." 

"  God  bless  my  soul ! "  cried  the  kind- 
hearted  squire.^  '*  What  can  have  happened 
to  the  poor  young  lady  ?  " 

<<  No  harm,  I  trust,"  said  Charles  Vigo,  in 
a  trembling  tone.  **  There  is  some  mystery, 
which  we  cannot  understand;  lot  us  hope  It 
will  be  cleared  up  to-day.  Perhaps  she  has 
some  other  lover  besides  Sir  Hilton." 

*' Young  ladies  don't  elope  now-a-days, 
Charles,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  And  be- 
sides, she  seemed  to  me  to  lore  Sir  Hilton 
rery  much." 

"NoTcr  mind,  father,"  observed  Charles.  "  I 
still  think  something  very  commonplace  will 
account  for  the  young  lady's  absence.  I  am 
not  a  miracle  or  murder-monger." 

••Heaven  forbid,  my  dear  boy,  Heaven 
forbid !  **  said  the  squire. 

**  Father,  I  am  going  out  for  some  hours," 
continued  Charles.  **  Just  shake  hands,  and 
wish  me  well  before  I  go,  will  you  ?  " 

Something  in  the  tone  of  the  lad's  voice  — 
for.  he  was  but  a  lad  —  made  Mr.  Vigo  raise 
himself  to  look  on  his  son's  face.  The  frank 
blue  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  the  young 
ruddy  cheeks  were  white  as  ashes. 

"  Why,  my  boy  — my  dear  boy  —  what's  the 
matter?"  said  his  father. 

''Nothing  particular,  father,"  he  replied. 
*'  Tm  a  little  out  of  sorts  this  morning — a  lit- 
tle anxious,  that's  all." 

'<  Take  care  of  yourself,  my  dear  lad. 
Don't  go  far,'*  said  Mr.  Vigo.  *'  And  as  to 
anxiety,  surely  you  need  not  be  pale  with 
grief,  even  if  Bfiss  Maristowe  —  poor  girl  t  — 
bo  dead." 


*'  No,  father.  There  is  no  need  to  grieve,** 
returned  his  son. 

There  was  a  gray  shadow  of  care  on  his  ikce 
as  he  turned  away. 

"  Good-by,  governor,"  said  he.  "  What  a 
jolly  dear  old  felloV  you  are  I " 

"God  bless  you,  Charlie,"  returned  his 
father.  **Dont  stay  long— don't  go  far. 
You  look  ai." 

They  shook  hands,  Charles  Vigo  holding 
his  father's  hand  in  a  nervous  clasp ;  then  with 
a  slight  laugh  he  stooped  and  kissed  him,  run- 
ning off  before  the  old  man  had  time  to  ask 
another  question.  Bolster  followed  the  young 
men  as  they  went  out. 

"L«t  him  come,"  said  Charles,  as  his 
friend  strove  to  drive  the  dog  back.  "  Poor 
Bolster!  good  dog!  You  are  a  true  friend, 
Bolster;  you  will  not  betray  confidence.  I 
have  trusted  many  a  secret  to  you,  and  never 
repented." 

Damerel  made  no  reply  in  words,  but  he 
laid  his  hand  on  his  friend's  arm. 

"  Don't  think  hardly  of  me,  old  fellow,"  he 
said.  "I  have  promised  you  I  will  not  utter 
a  word.  I  leave  all  to  you.  I  rely  on  you. 
I  know  you  will  not  shirk  a  duty,  let  it  be 
ever  so  bitter." 

There  was  a  sickening  throb  of  pain  at 
young  Vigo's  heart  as  he  bowed  assent  to 
this,  but  he  gave  no  vent  in  speech  to  his 
fears  and  sorrow. 

They  walked  on  in  feverish  silence  nearly  a 
mile,  a  desultory  word  or  two,  a  whistle-call 
to  Bolster,  alone  breaking  the  quiet  of  the 
way.  When  they  reached  the  hill  that  looked 
down  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  Trewavas,  both 
young  men,  moved  by  a  simultaneous  feeling, 
paused  and  stood  still.  Here,  in  the  morning 
sun,  flashed  and  glittered  the  old  mansion, 
glorious  in  beauty  and  strength ;  here  lay  the 
soft  green  glades  of  mown  turf,  lovely  in  the 
sunshine;  and  dotting  the  wide-spread  park 
stood  noble  groups  of  trees,  with  many  col- 
ored foliage  trembling  in  the  morning  breeze. 
It  was  a  picture  of  peace  and  safety,  honor 
and  love  —  a  picture  not  of  present  honor 
only,  but  of  past ;  for  it  told  of  generations  gone 
by,  all  living  within  the  safety-guards  of 
wealth,  birth,  and  rank.  It  uAd  how,  within 
this  triple  wall,  the  old  name  of  Trewavas  had 
been  carried  on  unsullied,  and  hoary  neads 
had  gone  down  in  honor  to  the  grave,  and 
children  had  played  peacefully,  kept  unspotted 
firom  the  great  world  of  sin  and  sorrow  lying 
without  their  pale.  It  told  of  all  this,  and 
more,  much  more;  for  it  appealed,  as  only 
these  gray  old  mansions  can,  to  the  memory; 
the  re«^erence,  the  imitation,  and  tendon 
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11C83  of  the  bnman  soul.  KcTcr  before  had 
the  peace  aud  beauty  of  the  scene  spoken  so 
powerfully  to  Charles  Vigo's  heart ;  never  be- 
fore had  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  peace 
might  be  a  false  peace,  and  the  1x>auty  might 
liidc  deformity. 

1  lius  it  stood — an  English  home,  a  sanctu- 
ary within  whose  safe  roof  lay  honor,  affection, 
happiness ;  or  dishonor,  hatred,  crime.  Which 
did  it  cover  and  hide?  And  whose  hand  was 
to  bear  the  canker  now  festering  within  those 
honored  walls,  and  show  it  to  the  astonished 
world? 

Young  Vigo  turned  and  looked  in  his 
friend's  face.  Both  read  each  other's  thoughts ; 
lM>th  walked  on  silently.  Damerel  broke  si- 
lence first. 

**A  fair  scene,"  said  he,  "but  not  so  fair 
as  it  looks.  What  anguish,  doubt  and  sus- 
picion must  be  raging  beneath  that  shining 
roof  to-day !" 

"  I  would  give  much  to  know  whose  guilty 
conscience  was  too  troubled  for  sleep  last 
night,  whose  courage  quailed,  whose  black, 
miserable  heart  quaked  with  fear  and  agony," 
returned  Charles  Vigo. 

The  tone  in  which  be  spoke  was  one  of  de- 
flauce  and  contradiction.  It  said  plainly  ^- 
"  I  despise  your  suspicions.  My  thoughts  are 
not  your  thoughts.  I  throw  down  the  gaunt- 
let in  behalf  of  injured  innocence.  Take  it 
iip  if  you  dare."  But  Mr.  Damcrcl  would 
not  accept  the  challenge. 

'*  Look,'*  he  said,  moumfhlly,  "  there  are 
the  boats  I  They  have  found  notliing.  That 
is  Sir  Hilton  standing  up  in  the  stem  of  the 
boat.  •  It  is  easy  to  recognize  his  figure.  I 
am  glad  we  cannot  sec  his  face." 

**  How  do  you  know  they  have  found  noth- 
ing?" asked  Vigo,  gravely. 

**  Cannot  you  see  how  they  row  to  and  fro, 
and  peer  into  the  water?"  said  Damerel. 
"  Come  away  —  the  sight  is  dreadful !  And 
they  will  not  find  her  there." 

*'  By  Heaven,  Damerel,  you  madden  me  I  " 
excin lined  Charles  Vigo.  "  If  you  utter 
anotiier  word  like  that,  I  shall  blow  your 
brains  out.  Let  us  search  tills  accursed  place, 
and  tlten  you  shall  apologize  to  me  for  your 
hideous  suspicions,  or  never  more  be  a  friend 
of  mine." 

Young  Vigo  strode  on  fiercely,  not  looking 
back.  Damcrcl  followed,  with  a  flush  on  his 
face,  and  his  lips  set  firmly  together.  In  this 
order,  neither  speaking,  they  plunged  into  the 
wood,  and  pursued  the  narrow  p&th  .eading  to 
the  Lady's  Bower. 

"  It  was  there  I  saw  them,"  said  Charles 
Vigo,  in  a  whisper,  pointiiig  to  the  bower. 


"I  stood  here,  behind  this  screen  of  tieea. 
Neither  saw  me.  She  walked  away  on  that 
side  of  the  pool,  her  black  dress  txmiling  io 
the  water." 

*'  Then  you  search  on  that  side,  and  I  on 
this,"  saidDamereL 

''No,"  said  Charles,  "let  us  look  to- 
gether." 

They  stepped  forward,  both  in  deep  excite- 
ment, both  wonderfully  silent.  The  bower 
was  beautifVil  and  still  as  of  old ;  no  trace  here 
of  death  or  crime.  Clusters  of  bloodored  cli* 
anthus  hung  down  around  it  in  marvellous 
profhsion,  mingled  with  snow-white  jasmine, 
and  glossy  myrtle,  and  trailing  honeysuckle, 
all  sweet  with  the  dew  of  the  morning.  Flecks 
of  sunshine  and  fluttering  sliadows  of  myriad^ 
leaves  lay  on  the  untrodden  grass  around  it^ 
and  not  a  sound,  save  the  song  of  birds,  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  time  and  the  place. 

Beneath  the -long,  low,  level  branches  of  the 
beeches  standing  stately  round  the  bower,  the 
young  men  searched  eagerly;  then  further 
back  among  interlaced  boughs  of  hazel,  dwarf 
oak  and  larch;  then  further  still,  making  a 
wider  circle  round  the  pool,  beneath  pine- 
branches,  lying  low  and  dark,  and  between 
thick  brushwood,  and  in  the  hollows,  shining 
like  golden  basins  with  the  gloiy  of  the  gorse, 
and  all  among  the  crimson  foxglove,  high  aa 
their  hot  hands,  and  down  amid  the  sweet- 
smelling  fern,  tlicy  sought  feverishly,  finding 
nothing. 

"You  see,"  said  young  Vigo,  "how  cruel 
you  are,  how  wickedly  suspicious  and  un- 
just!" 

"  We  have  not  looked  in  the  pool  yet,"  said 
Damcrcl,  walking  towards  it. 

As  if  by  mutual  consent,  though  without  a 
word,  they  had  left  this  to  the  last.  Charles 
Vigo  now  followed  his  friend,  holding  in  his 
thoughts  and  fears  that  rushed  before  him, 
and  steadying  his  eager  pacing  feet  and  trem- 
bling hand  to  quietness.  Gently,  not  to  be- 
foul the  water,  they  set  aside  the  floating  lily 
leaves  and  blossoms,  and  kneeling  on  t'.ie 
brink,  they  peered  into  the  pool.  The  water 
was  exceedingly  clear,  but  a  thousand  roots 
lay  intertwined  beneath  the  surface,  and  these 
intercepted  the  view.  Moreover,  the  gentlest 
hand  in  stirring  these  from  side  to  side  dis* 
turbed  the  soil,  and  this  loosened,  bubbled  up- 
ward, mingled  with  the  soft  mosses  lying  be- 
low, which  floated  to  and  fro,  deceiving  the 
eye. 

"You  perceive  there  Is  notliing  here  but 
weeds  and  water-lilies,"  said  Charles  Vigo, 
rising  firom  his  knees.  "  Are  you  convinced 
your  suspicions  are  vile  and  vain  ?    Say  you 
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arv  dony,  Danierel,  and  let  us  go  on  to  Tre- 
waras  and  make  inquiriea,  before  we  torn 
homewards." 

'*  I  am  convinced  only  that  without  a  drag 
we  shall  not  find  what  we  seek  in  this  pool/' 
said  Damerel.  '*Ha!  what  is  that  Bolster 
has  found?  —  a  snake ? " 

It  was  no  snake.  Young  Vigo  knew  it  at 
the  first  glance  —  the  crimson  silk  cord  which 
Ollre  had  worn  as  a  girdle;  and,  turning 
ghastly  pale,  he  leaned  against  a  tree,  with  a 
deathly  sickness  creeping  through  his  veins. 

The  cord  was  lying  in  the  water,  partly 
tangled  round  the  roots  of  the  great  beech, 
whose  wide-spread  branches  shadowed  the  pool ; 
and  Bolster  swam  round  and  round,  holding  it 
in  his  mouth,  vainly  striving  to  bring  it  to  land. 

Throughout  the  search  the  young  men  had 
made  that  morning  the  dog  had  followed 
them,  excited  and  eager,  hunting  to  and  fro, 
asif  for  something  lost;  and  though  they  had 
held  him  back  from  the  pool,  lest  he  should 
stir  the  water,  yet,  escaping  from  them,  he  had 
plunged  in  on  the  side  opposite  the  bower. 

"  Vigo,"  said  Damerel,  ♦*  come  with  me  to  aid 
the  dog.    He  is  yours  —  I  will  not  touch  liim." 

Like  one  in  a  dream,  Charles  Vigo  followed 
the  footsteps  of  liis  friend  as  he  ran  round  the 
pond  in  fevered  haste. 

**  Shall  I  leave  all  to  you,  or  will  you  have 
my  help?*'  asked  Damerel,  grasping  him  by 
the  arm. 

"Bolster,  Bolster!  what  have  you  there?** 
cried  young  Vigo. 

His  voice  was  so  hollow,  so  strange,  that 
the  dog  did  not  recognize  it;  he  still  swam 
about  anxiously,  holding  the  cord  tightly  be- 
tween lus  teeth. 

"Help  me,"  said  Charles  Vigo;  "hold  my 
feet,  while  I  stretch  over.  Here,  Bolster,  hi ! 
bring  me  the  cord,  good  dog." 

Bolster  was  in  strange  excitement;  he  beat 
the  water  with  his  paw,  and  dragged  at  the 
cord,  uttering  a  low  whine;  but  evidently  it 
was  so  tied  or  tangled  that  he  could  not  obey 
his  master. 

In  a  moment  young  Vigo  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  dashed  into  the  pool.  The  water 
reached  nearly  to  his  neck. 

"  Throw  me  your  knife,"  he  said  to  Dam- 
erel, in  a  low  calm  tone. 

He  threw  it,  the  young  man  catching  it  in 
his  wet  hand;  then  stooping  and  swimming, 
he  cut  the  knot  that  had  baffled  the  retriever ; 
and  as  he  did  so,  the  dead  face  of  Eleanor 
Maristowe  fioated  upwards,  pale  and  pure, 
just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  A  huge 
beech  branch  lying  level,  with  leaves  dipping 
in  the  pool,  hid  her  body;  but  between  th* 


shining  green  gleamed  the  lilac  robe  and  the 
small  white  hands  crossed  on  her  bosom. 

Done  to  death,  cruelly  murdered,  there  she 
lay,  wondeifhUy  beautiful,  the  expression  on 
her  face  calm  as  might  be  an  angel's  sleeping 
in  Paradise. 

Stoopmg  and  holding  by  the  branch,  Charles 
Vigo  raised  her  in  his  right  arm.  Then  he 
saw  her  fair  hair  streaming  over  her  shoulders, 
and  the  crimson  cord  that  Olive  liad  worn 
tied  about  her  wrists. 

The  unhappy  young  man  staggered,  and 
would  have  fallen  back  into  the  water  with  his 
burden,  but  for  DamerePs  aid. 

"  Let  the  poor  girl  go,  Vigo,  and  get  ashore 
yourself,"  said  Damerel ;  "you  are  overcome," 

"  I  have  her  safely,"  he  replied.  "  Bolster 
will  help  me.  Go  1 1  will  not  stir  till  I  see  this 
on  the  grass." 

With  a  mist  before  his  eyes,  and  liands  beat' 
ing  the  water  like  a  dying  man's,  Charles 
Vigo  reached  the  shore.  Here  he  lay  on  the  soft 
turf,  fainting,  sick,  hearing  nothing,  seeing 
nothing,  till  he  felt  liis  friend's  hand  upon  his 
brow. 

"Are  you  better,  Charlie?"  he  asked. 
"  Can  you  listen,  dear  fellow,  to  what  I  have 
to  say?" 

Charles  Vigo  took  Damerel's  hand  and 
pressed  it  in  his ;  then  tears  burst  from  his 
eyes,  and  turning  his  face  to  the  earth,  he 
sobbed  aloud. 

"  Thank  heaven,  it  was  not  I  who  found 
her,"  said  Damerel,  bending  over  lum  tender* 
ly.  "I  knew  she  was  here,  but  I  am  glad  it 
was  not  my  hand  that  drew  her  forth.  You 
would  have  hated  mc  forever.  Bear  up,  dear 
fellow,  bear  up !  You  have  escaped  the  toils 
of  a  murderess ;  be  glad  for  that,  and  think  only 
of  your  duty." 

Charles  Vigo  looked  up  at  his  friend,  and 
stilled  the  workings  of  his  face.  In  a  moment 
more  the  burst  of  sudden  grie'  in  which  he  had 
indulged  was  over. 

"  It  is  of  my  duty  I  thmk,"  he  said  \  *  but  i^ 
will  be  a  hard  one.  Yet,  never  fear,  I  ihah 
carry  it  through." 

"  I  know  yon  will,"  returned  Damerel ;  "  I 
rely  on  you  entirely.  And,  to  show  you  how 
much  I  rely,  I  ask  you  to  carry  the  news  to 
Trewavas  while  I  remain  here  with  the  body. 
You  see,  I  do  not  fear  that  you  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  tMs  to  whisper  a  word  of  flight  and 
warning  to  that  wretched  girl." 

"Damerel,  you  are  mistaking  me  altogeth- 
er," said  Charles  Vigo,  "  but  I  cannot  explain 
myself  now.  Go  to  Trewavas  1 1  have  not  the 
courage  to  carry  them  these  tidmgs,  and  I  feel 
weak  and  faint.    I  ca]|n0l.g9  89<Lr^urn^ 
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Bwiftly  as  you  can.  Make  all  speed.  I  will 
remain  here  the  while  witli  this  poor  murdered 
girl." 

Vivian  Damerel  made  no  demur;  he  was 
glad  to  take  this  share  <of  the  task.  Now,  at 
least,  Olive  Yarcoe  should  have  no  chance  of 
escaping  justice.  In  a  moment  he  had  disap- 
peared hehind  the  green  wall  of  trees  hem- 
ming round  the  pool,  and  Charles  Yigo  was 
left  alone  with  his  own  thoughts  and  the  corpse 
of  Eleanor  Maristowe. 

"Great  Heaven  I  what  a  mockerj  seems 
this  bright  morning  sun,  so  full  of  joy  and  life  I 
How  bitter  the  contrast  between  its  warmth 
and  glory  and  this  death,  murder,  and  shame  I " 
Thus  thought  Vivian  Bamerel,  as,  with 
swift  feet,  he  brought  his  evil  tidings  nearer 
and  nearer  Trewavas.  Hastily  brushing  the 
dew  from  leaf  and  flower  as  he  ran,  and  heed- 
less of  the  song  of  birds  greeting  him  from 
every  bough,  yet  inwardly  conscious  of  the 
beauty  and  peace  of  the  scene,  as  contrasted 
with  the  anguish  and  crime  of  which  he  bore 
the  tidings,  he  traversed  the  glades  of  the 
wood  without  pausing  an  instant ;  but  out  upon 
the  open  slope,  looking  down  clearly  upon  the 
village  and  mansion  of  Trewavas,  he  stayed 
his  steps,  and  lingered  a  moment  in  doubt. 

Surely  it  was  his  duty  to  go  first  to  the  little 
police  station,  and  report  there  the  discovery 
he  had  made ;  but  he  dared  not  do  this  without 
divulging  also  his  conviction  that  Olive  Var- 
coe  was  the  murderess ;  and  then  he  must  ap- 
pear at  TrcwHvas,  not  as  a  friend,  but  an 
avenger.  He  would  come  in  company  with 
police  officers,  bringing  with  him  a  double 
misery,  the  news  of  death  and  crime.  He 
shrank  from  the  task.  A  thousand  times  he 
iiad  acccptod  friendship  and  courtesy  from 
that  house ;  his  hand  should  not  be  the  one  to 
bring  infamy  and  shame  beneath  its  roof.  No  t 
let  the  police  do  their  dreadfUl  work  them- 
selves; he  was  not  called  upon,  surely,  to  be 
an  officer  of  justice.  It  was  for  Sir  Hilton  Tre- 
wavas to  send  to  the  police,  and  do  all  that 
was  right  and  befitting  a  man  to  save  the 
honor  of  his  family,  and  avenge  the  murder  of 
his  bride.  If  he  failed  in  his  duty,  it  would  be 
time  enough  then  for  him  to  speak.  Sir  Hil- 
ton had  discrimination  and  judgment.  He 
must  liave  seen  and  known  long  ago  that  his 
strange  cousin  was  a  passionate,  vindictive 
girl,  ambitious,  resolved  herself  to  be  Lady 
Trewavas,  and  fhll  of  jealousy  and  hatred 
towards  the  unhappy  young  lady  now  lying 
cruelly  murdered  by  the  pool.  Let  Sir  HUton 
do  his  duty  by  that  poor  girl,  whose  drowned 


whose  sorrow  and  whose  death  came  Uiroogii 
her  love  for  him.  Let  him  bewail  her,  and 
avenge  her  as  he  should;  it  was  bat  courteous 
and  friendly  to  leave  this  part  to  him ;  and  if 
he  showed  signs  of  quailing,  if  he  dared  con- 
nive— 

Vivian  Damerel  paused,  and  struck  his  brow 
with  his  clenched  hand. 

**  In  that  case,'*  he  said  to  huuself,  **  I  will 
speak  to  his  brother,  and  John  and  I  will  drag 
that  wretched  girl  to  justice  with  our  own 
hands." 

He  turned  away  fVom  the  village  as  he 
spoke.  He  hurried  down  the  slope  and  through 
the  park;  he  reached  the  great  door  of  the 
mansion,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bell.  But 
before  he  had  time  to  sound  the  note  that 
would  have  clamored  of  such  death  and  woe, 
a  tiny  figure  stood  before  him,  and  Olive's 
silvery  voice  rang  in  his  ears. 

"  Come  in  this  way  —  by  the  window,"  she 
said,  softly.  "  Mrs.  Maristowe  sleeps;  so  does 
John.  X/et  them  sleep  a  little  longer.  You 
bring  tidings  I  I  see  it  in  your  face." 

Agitated  as  he  was,  Mr.  Damerel  neverthe- 
less stood  for  a  moment  silent,  and  amazed  at 
the  quiet  self-possession  of  tlie  woman  upon 
whose  head  lay  all  the  guilt  But  as  he  gazed 
steadily  into  her  eyes,  he  saw  her  shrink ;  he 
saw  all  the  pain,  the  anguish,  the  horror,  that 
she  strove  with  such  wonderful  courage  to  con- 
ceal. The  rich  color  that  her  cheek  had  worn 
came  and  went  in  flashes,  and  over  all  her  as- 
pect there  was  the  shadow  of  an  indescribable 
change.  It  was  as  though  she  had  passed 
through  a  fire,  or  had  gone  down  into  the  grave 
and  seen  the  secrets  of  death.  It  was  terrible 
to  behold  this  girl  whose  soul  was  surely  in  a 
flame  of  torture,  playing  her  part  calmly,  bear- 
ing on  her  face,  as  a  mask,  the  common  con- 
ventional sympathy  and  protence  of  sorrow  the 
time  demanded,  dropping  from  her  lips  the 
commonplace  words  of  every-day  life,  and 
hiding,  with  all  the  force  of  her  character,  the 
horrible  secret  that  was  rending  her  spirit. 

Mr.  Damerel  shrunk  from  her  with  ill-con- 
cealed loathing.  He  could  scarcely  persuade 
himself  to  reply  to  her  greeting.  All  his  afiTec- 
tation  of  speech  and  manner  was  gone ;  he  was 
pale,  earnest,  and  determined. 

"Lead  the  way.  Miss  Yarcoe;  I  follow," 
he  said,  in  a  cold,  hard  tone.  He  pretended 
not  to  see  the  hand  which  she  extended  to  him, 
and  he  shrank  back  against  the  carved  buttress 
of  the  wall  as  she  passed  him.  Olive  saw  this, 
and  turning  her  head  for  a  moment  she  gazed 
into  his  face. 


corpse  the  sun  was  shining  on  so  gayly — a  girl       Vivian   Damerel  never  forgot  that  look, 
but  yesterdaysoihlloflife  and  happiness,  and  LOlive's  cheeks  were  white  as  ashes— white 
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with  a  pallor  like  death;  bnt  in  her  eyes  there 
was  a  great  light — the  light  as  of  a  fire  Uiat 
burned  with  a  liring  flame. 

What  did  she  mean?  What  did  her  eyes 
say?  Did  they  intreat  mercy?  Did  they  ask 
for  justice?  Was  it  a  fire  of  murder,  or  of 
martyrdom  ?  And  how  was  it  that  this  strange 
girl,  yet  fresh  from  crime,  could  send  through 
his  soul  a  thrill  of  pity,  and  a  prayer  to 
Hearen  to  spare  her? 

As  he  stepped  on,  blind  in  his  pain,  following 
mechanically  the  graceflil  figure  whose  robe 
swept  the  gravel,  there  rose  up  before  his  eyes 
a  vision  of  the  drowned  girl  whom  he  had 
drawn  fVom  the  pool,  lying  on  the  grass,  with 
irhite  upturned  face,  appealing  mutely  to 
Hearen  for  justice.  Before  that  sight  his  old 
distrust  and  dislike  of  Olive  sprang  up  active 
again,  and  it  was  with  a  thrill  of  renewed  hor- 
ror, and  a  glow  of  shame  for  his  false  pity, 
that  he  bowed  his  head  and  entered  the  library, 
by  that  window  through  which  Olive  had 
crept  so  silently  the  evening  before. 

In  this  remote  room  stood  Lady  Trewavas 
and  Sir  Hilton.  Both  were  pale,  both  haggard 
with  watching  and  suspense.  The  upright 
frame  of  the  aged  lady,  which  setenty  sum- 
mers had  striven  in  vain  to  bend,  was  bowed 
now  in  a  single  night,  and  the  wrinkled  hand 
resting  on  her  grandson's  arm,  trembled,  and 
clutched  him  nervously  for  support. 

"Damcrel,"  said  Sir  Hilton,  not  guessing 
why  he  came,  "you  see  us  under  sad  circum- 
stances. I  am  just  returned  fVom  the  beach. 
I  have  not  found  her.    I  have  gained  no  clue — " 

But  at  this  moment  he  caught  the  look  of 
horror  on  Damerel's  face,  and  his  speech  re- 
mained suspended,  and  his  eyes  grew  fixed  in 
sudden  expectation  and  terror. 

"  She  is  dead  I "  said  Mr.  Damerel.  "  Vigo 
and  I  have  found  her." 

"Dead!"  exchiimed  Sir  Hilton;  "dead! 
How?    Where?" 

There  was  a  breathless  silence  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  Damerel,  with  earnest  gaze  fixed 
upon  Sir  Hilton,  said  slowly,  "  She  is  mur- 
dered t  We  found  her  drowned  in  the  pool  by 
the  Lady's  Bower." 

Lady  Trewavas,  struck  senseless  by  his 
words,  fell  forward  on  her  knees ;  her  grand- 
son held  her  up,  and  placed  her  in  a  chair. 

"Leave  us,  Olive,  and  go  for  help,"  he 
said  in  a  hollow  voice. 

Before  obeying  him,  th6  girl  knelt  down, 
took  Lady  Trewavas's  hand  and  kissed  it. 
Tears  ^ere  streaming  over  her  cheeks,  her 
lips  were  white  and  trembling.  In  passing  Sir 
Hilton,' she  stopped,  and  clasping  her  hands 
she  extended  them  towards  him. 


"HUtonI"  shesaid. 

He  neither  turned,  nor  looked,  nor  moved. 

"  Hilton ! "  she  said  again.  Her  voice  waf 
a  C17  of  anguish ;  but  he  remained  immovable, 
not  turning  even  a  glance  towards  her. 

Then  Vivian  Damerel  constrained  himself 
to  speak. 

"  Miss  Varcoe,"  said  he,  "  let  me  counsel 
you  to  be  silent  It  is  painful  to  have  to  lis- 
ten to  words,  which  perchance  we  may  be 
compelled  to  repeat  in  public." 

Olive  gazed  at  him  in  seeming  wonder; 
then  she  riveted  her  eyes  on  her  cousin's 
face ;  but  what  she  saw  there  of  stem  sorrow 
and  pain,  made  her  turn  away  in  despair. 

"I  care  not  where  you  repeat  my  words, 
Mr.  Damerel,"  said  Olive.  "Hilton,"  she 
continued,  turning  to  him,  "I  wanted  to  say, 
*  forgave  me  I  forgive  all  my  unkindness  -to 
Eleanor ! '  I  thought  I  hated  her.  Now  she 
is  dead,  I  know  I  never  loved  her;  but  I 
know,  too,  I  never  hated  her.  I  am  sorry. 
Heaven  knows  it,  for  this  dreadful  deed. 
Now,  sir,"  she  added,  turning  fiercely  on 
Damerel,  "  make  what  you  can  of  my 
words." 

The  next  moment  Olive  Varcoe  was  gone, 
closing  the  door  sharply  on  the  lifeless  woman 
in  the  chair,  and  on  the  two  young  men,  who 
looked  at  each  other  with  resolute  faces. 

"The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  in- 
formation to  the  police,"  resumed  Mr.  Da- 
merel. "  I  came  hither  at  once.  Sir  Hilton, 
feeling  that  to  be  my  first  duty,  and  I  now 
leave  the  rest  to  you." 

"  I  will  listen  to  all  you  have  to  say  in  a 
moment,  Mr.  Damerel,"  replied  the  baronet. 
"  For  the  present  instant,  my  grandmother  is 
my  first  duty." 

Sir  Hilton  turned  as  he  spoke  to  the  ser- 
vants who  entered,  and  gave  minute  orders 
respecting  Lady  Trewavas's  quiet  and  com- 
fort. The  faintness  with  which  she  had  been 
seized  had  left  her,  but  she  looked  utterly  ex- 
hausted, pale,  and  haggard. 

"  Promise  me,"  said  the  young  man,  bend- 
ing over  her,  "  that  you  will  remain  in  your 
own  room  and  try  to  sleep  until  I  return  to 
the  house.  Tou  cannot  tell  how  much  need  I 
shall  have  of  your  help;  nurse  your  strength 
and  health,  for  both  will  be  sorely  tried.  We 
shall  have  to  defend  ourselves." 

"  I  certainly  must  go  to  Mrs.  Maristowe," 
said  Lady  Trewavas,  nervously  clasping  his 
hand. 

"No;  I  fbrbid  it,"  said  Sir  Hilton.  "Let 
her  sleep  on;  it  is  only  merciftil.  If  she 
wakes  before  I  return  with  —  with  Eleanor 
—— ^  (the  young  man  broke  down  here,  and 
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fcr  A  uioment  his  roioe  was  lost,}  <<then  id 
that  case  let  John  go  to  her  and  break  the 
news,"  he  resumed;  "bnt  I  prefer  doing  so 
myself.  It  is  my  task.  All  the  bitterness  of 
this  mibery  is  mine  by  right  Let  no  man  in- 
terfere with  me/' 

The  fieiy  glance  of  his  eye  fell  on  Mr. 
Damercl,  vho  stood  upright  before  it,  un- 
quailing,  and  resentful  of  this  delay.' 

**  I  will  do  all  you  wish,  Hilton,"  said  Lady 
Trcwavas ;  **  only  try  not  to  be  long  away." 

**  I  will  be  here  before  Mrs.  Maristowe  asks 
a  question,  if  that  be  possible,**  he  replied. 

He  then  looked  p,  steadily  facing  the  won- 
dering gaze  of  the  scrrants. 

'*  Miss  Maristowe  has  been  found  drowned 
in  tlie  pool  by  the  Lady's  Bower,"  he  said. 
'*  In  all  human  probability  her  death  is  the  re- 
sult of  accident ;  but  that  we  shall  discoTer 
on  inquiry.  Until  my  retunv,  I  desire  silence 
—above  oil,  in  the  apartments  of  Mrs.  Mari- 
stowe.   I  expect  to  be  obeyed  implicitly." 

**  Certainly,  Sir  Hilton,^'  they  replied. 

''  Give  my  orders  to  the  houaehold,"  he  ad- 
ded; '*  and  take  care  of  your  mistress.  Go 
and  call  my  brother,  and  bid  him  come  to 
me." 

This  last  command  was  giren  to  a  man- 
servant standing  at  the  door. 

"  John  is  fearfully  worn  out,"  said  Lady 
Trewavas,  turning,  as  she  was  supported  from 
the  room. 

"  Never  mind,"  answered  Sk  Hilton.  *♦  He 
will  bear  his  share  of  this  bravely,  I  know." 

Once  more,  Sir  Hilton  Trcwavas  and  Mr. 
Damercl  sat  over  against  each  other,  silent 
and  alone.  After  a  moment's  hesitation, 
Vivian  Damercl  rose  and  spoke. 

**  Sir  Hilton,"  said  he,  *'I  haye  observed 
with  great  regret  that  you  hare  as  yet  given 
no  orders  to  your  servants  to  go  to  the  police- 
station." 

*'  I  see  no  necessity,  sir,*'  replied  Sir  Hilton. 
<*The  police  received  fiill  information  last 
night  of  Miss  Maristowe's  absence.  They 
searched  with  me  this  morning ;  they  are  still 
searching.  I  expect  one  of  the  men  here  every 
moment  When  he  arrives  it  will  surely  be 
time  enough  to  send  the  news  of  our  sorrow 
through  the  gossiping  world." 

*'As  you  wUl,  Sir  Hilton,'  said  DamereL 
"  But  my  opinion  is  not  yourt.  Excuse  me 
also  for  saying  that  I  should  consider  it  best 
to  let  a  bereaved  mother  hear  at  once  the  Ikte 
of  her  daughter." 

'*Mrs.  Maristowe  is  a  guest  in  my  honse, 
\[t.  Damerel,"  replied  Sir  Hilton.  "  I  hope 
I  know  my  duty  towards  her.  I  deem  it  wisest 
to  ensure  her  a  few  hours'  sleep  after  a  night 


of  terror  and  anxiety.  I  take  the  responaib^'i^ 
of  that  and  of  all  else  on  myself." 

Mr.  Damercl  bowed.  With  admirable  ^tts- 
enco  of  mind  he  kept  the  same  tone  of  cold 
courtesy  that  Sir  Hilton  had  assumed,  bnt  on 
his  fiice  there  grew  a  deeper  and  deeper  shade 
of  anxiety. 

'<  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Damerel,"  said  Sir  Hil- 
ton ;  '*  I  expect  my  brother  hero  in  a  moment. 
I  wish  to  speak  to  him  privately,  for  a  short 
time." 

At  this  Vivian  Damerel  again  rose,  floahed 
and  agitated. 

"  Sir  Hilton,"  said  he,  *'  pardon  me.  Let 
me  entreat  you  not  to  do  this  at  present  Re- 
member the  sad  necessity  I  may  be  under,  to 
repeat  every  detail  of  your  conduct  and  worda 
in  open  court  It  is  my  miserable  duty  to  be 
obliged  to  say  that  I  more  than  suspect  a 
member  of  your  own  family  to  be  the  slayer 
of  this  unhappy  young  lady.  If,  after  a  secret 
interview  with  your  brother,  that  suspected 
person  escapes  from  tills  bouse,  the  world  will 
judge  you  guilty  of  connivance.  Give  me,  I 
beg  of  you,  the  power  to  say,  with  honorable 
indignation,  that  I  have  seen  no  symptom  in 
you  of  a  wish  to  let  the  guilty  escape.*' 

Who  can  paint  the  agony  of  Sir  Hilton's  face 
as  he  listened  to  these  words?  He  nercr  asked 
who  was  tlie  suspected  person  —  he  knew  too 
well.  He  strove  to  command  himself — he 
succeeded.  He  steadied  his  white  lips,  and 
spoke  again  like  a  man. 

^'Mr.  Damerel,"  he  observed,  '*  if  you  con- 
stitute yourself  an  inspector  of  police,  I  bow 
to  your  commands ;  but  if  you  remain  a  gentle- 
man and  my  friend,  I  speak  to  my  brother  in 
another  room." 

**  What  right  have  I  to  prevent  you.  Sir  Hil- 
ton ?  "  asked  DamereL  ''  Onlyl  feel  it  is  not 
generous  towards  me.  I  came  here  first  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  police.  I  im  responsible 
to  my  own  conscience  and  the  world  for  that 
act  You  should  be  careful  not  to  make  me 
repent  it" 

''  I  do  not  thank  yon  for  coming  hither  first, 
Mr.  Damerel,"  replied  Sir  Hilton.  <<  It  can 
be  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  me,  or  my 
family,  whether  the  police  are  apprised  an. 
hour  sooner  or  later  of  the  accidental  death  of 
a  young  lady,  surely  dearer  to  me  than  to  any 
other  in  the  world,  her  mother  not  excepted." 

*<  Sir  Hilton,  I  do  not  presume  to  discusi 
your  affection  for  Miss  Maristowe,"  said  Dam- 
ereL ''As  a  bearer  of  eyil  tidings,  I  am  un- 
welcome. I  will  leare  yon.  But  be  careful 
how  you  speak  of '  accidental  death.'  I  repeat, 
that  poor  girl  has  been  murdered  I  Her  hands 
were  tied  together  .^yjjisli,  red  «iULC^i)l3rhich 
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Miss  Viiiuoe  wore  yesterday  as  a  girdle  round 
her  waist." 

The  worst  was  spoken,  and  Sir  Hilton  stag- 
gered honcath  it  like  a  man  smitten  by  a  heavy 
blow.  Surely  till  now  he  had  been  deceiving 
himself  with  the  hope  that  Eleanor  had  faUen 
into  tlie  pool.  His  face  fell  forward  on  his 
hands,  and  he  remained  aghast  and  speechless. 
Another  voice  broke  the  silence  — it  was 
John's. 

"Heaven  have  mercy  on  nsl"  he  said. 
*•  This  is  too  terrible  I " 

**  Mr.  Trewavas,"  exclaimed  Vivian  Dam- 
erel,  *'  I  appeal  to  you.  Let  measures  be  in- 
stantly taken  to  put  this  affair  in  the  hands  of 
the  police.  We  linger  too  long  here  in  dis- 
cussion ;  and  we  forget  that  the  corpse  of  this 
murdered  girl  lies  still  upon  the  grass." 

At  these  words  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  started 
ap  like  a  man  new  wakening  to  his  bitter  grief. 

'*  Let  no  man  dare  to  touch  her  till  I  am 
there ! "  he  cried.  '*  John,  I  wanted  you  for 
this ;  my  courage  Ib  gone ;  I  cannot  give  the 
dreadful  orders.  Will  you  see  to  all  things  ? 
Will  yon  come  with  me,  and  help  me  bring 
her  home  ?  And  see  that  there  is  a  cloth  —  a 
shawl  —  a  something  to  cover  her  poor  &ce. 
Merciful  heaven  I  what  have  I  done  that  this 
horror  should  come  upon  my  house?" 

Touched  by  this  outbreak  of  cprief,  Vivian 
Damercl  in  his  respect  for  it  walked  to  tlie 
window,  and  turned  his  face  away  f^om  the 
brothers.  In  that  instant  of  time  Sir  Hilton*s 
lips  whispered  —  **,  Olive  I " 

**  Heaven  alone  knows  the  truth,"  said  John, 
in  a  voice  of  anguish.  '*  I  camiot  tell  you. 
I  will  do  what  you  bid  me." 

He  left  the  room  hurriedly.  He  seemed  be- 
wildered, scarce  knowing  what  he  was  doing. 
Sir  Hilton  gazed  after  him,  deeply  disappoint- 
ed. 

'*  He  has  not  understood  me,"  he  said  to 
himself,  *'  or  else  he  will  not  help  her  to  fly." 
Then  he  turned  bitterly  towards  Vivian  Dam- 
ereL  "You  perceive,  sir,"  said  he,  "that  if 
the  murderer  of  my  affianced  wife  be  indeed 
beneath  my  roof — which  I  deny  —  neither  my 
brother  nor  I  aim  at  defeating  the  ends  of 
justice." 

If  Vivian  Damerel  felt  inclined  for  a  mo- 
ment to  answer  hotly,  the  sight  of  tlie  bearers 
standing  silently  on  the  lawn  checked  him. 

"The  men  are  here.  Sir  Hilton,"  he  said, 
softly.     **  Let  us  go  with  them." 

The  affianced  husband  of  Eleanor  Mari9towe 
looked  out  from  the  window  upon  the  dread- 
ful group,  and  shuddered  from  head  to  foot. 
Perhaps  at  that  moment  he  remembered  he 
bad  been  but  a  cold  lover  to  the  murdered 


girl ;  he  remembered  he  had  wooed  her  more 
for  his  own  sake  than  for  hers ;  he  had  wooed 
her  to  save  himself  from  a  more  loving  and 
less  prudent  marriage.  And  she  lay  dead  now, 
the  victim  of  this  mistake — this  sin  — the  vic- 
tim of  his  worldliness,  and  of  Olive  Varcoe*s 
jealousy. 

The  sight  of  grief  is  so  softening  to  the  hu* 
man  heart-,  that  anger  fades  away  before  it; 
hence  Vivian  Damerel's  ire  melted,  and  his 
distrust  vanished,  as  he  witnessed  the  anguiah 
that  neither  manliness  nor  pride  could  controL 
It  was  but  yesterday,  when  he  would  have 
pointed  out  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  as  of  all  men 
the  most  happy,  and  the  most  favored  of  for- 
tune. Now  all  was  changed,  and  the  cup  giv- 
en to  him  to  drink  was  bitter  indeed.  A  most 
foul,  a  most  treacherous  murder  had  been 
committed  on  a  young,  defenceless  girl,  who 
was  not  only  his  guest,  but  his  affianced  bride. 
And  circumstances  of  his  own  making  had 
surely  led  to  this  dire  event.  Nor  was  this 
all :  the  murderer  was  one  of  his  own  house- 
hold, his  own  blood — a  lady,  young,  beautiful 
as  her  victim,  and  one  whom,  in  his  youthful 
folly,  he  had  loved  or  feigned  to  love.  And 
now  honor,  the  rites  of  hospitality,  the  respect 
due  to  his  betrothed's  family,  and  to  the  mur- 
dered victim  herself,  demanded  that  he  should 
not  shield  tliis  unhappy,  maddened  girl  beneath 
his  roof,  or  connive  at  her  escape,  but  yield 
her  up  to  the  hands  of  justice.  No  matter 
that  percliance  his  was  the  fault,  because  in 
his  pride  of  rank,  his  pride  of  worldly  position, 
his  pride  of  power,  he  had  played  with  a  hu- 
man heart  as  with  a  toy.  No,  it.  mattered  not 
for  this.  Still  it  was  his  task  to  give  up  the 
criminal  to  the  blind  vengeance  of  the  law, 
and  to  tear  out  his  deepest  secret  for  the  rab- 
ble to  read  and  rend.  And  when  this  girl, 
whom  he  had  maddened  by  his  love  and  his 
indifference,  should  kneel  down  lonely  in 
prison  to  pray  or  to  despair,  how  would  he 
feel  ?  Great  Heaven,  how  would  he  bear  the 
sight  and  live  ? 

Somewhat  in  this  way  ran  Vivian  Dame- 
rel's thoughts  as  he  followed  Sir  Hilton's  stepa 
silently  through  the  shrubbery;  and  Sir  Hil- 
ton's own  thoughts  went  much  in  the  same 
current,  except  that  they  had  a  bitterness  of 
remorse  and  anguish  too  deep  for  words  to  ex- 
press. Vainly  be  might  tell  himself  that  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  had  done  idly  what 
he  had  done,  and  no  tragedy,  no  deed  of  blood 
had  followed.  No,  his  conscience  answered ; 
not  visibly,  perchance,  had  crimes  come,  but 
surely  sorrow  has  been  heaped  upon  sorrow 
through  the  sins  of  heartless  vanity;  and 
love  won  and  flung  awtiy  comes  back  to  th^ 
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hum&a  soul  in  countless  shapes  of  yengeance. 
Not  always  certainly  with  the  dagger  and  the 
bowl,  and  the  red  hands  of  murder,  but  such 
things  are.  And  at  times,  when  they  ooze  up- 
wards through  the  smiling  surface  of  life,  and 
appear  in  our  daily  journals,  they  startle  for  a 
moment  the  idle  and  the  careless  into  a  pass- 
ing thought  of  fear.  For  one  brief  instant  a 
light  flashes  through  the  soul,  showing  that 
human  passions  are  earnest  and  true; 
weapons  for  good  or  evil;  and  that  man,  or 
that  woman  who  dares  for  pleasure,  or  for 
ranity,  to  crush  a  heart,  and  fling  it  away 
bruised  and  bleeding,  sows  seeds  in  it  of  sor- 
row and  of  sin,  of  which  fleshly  eye  may  not 
see  the  root,  but  which  the  spirit  of  the  suf- 
ferer feels,  as  he  curses  in  bitterness  the  hand 
that  planted  them.  Long  after  lore  has  faded 
sin  remains,  and  ruin  devastates,  and  the 
sands  of  life  run  down  to  join  th&t  great  des- 
ert of  waste  and  misery,  where  so  many  vic- 
tims lie  slain  or  perishing. 

"Good  Heaven!"  said  Sir  Hilton  Trewar 
vas  in  his  heart,  "  what  have  I  done?  If 
Olive  had  been  one  of  the  girls  of  the  world, 
if  she  had  crushed  all  feeling  from  her  heart 
and  had  married  for  wealth,  and  had  gone 
through  life  a  hypocrite  and  a  liar,  I  should 
have  flattered  myself  I  had  not  sinned.  Or 
if  discontented  and  soured,  with  all  the 
springs  of  her  life  turned  to  bitterness,  she 
had  lived  and  died  useless,  I  should  still  have 
walked  on  unscathed  in  conscience.  But  she 
was  not  a  woman  to  do  either  of  these,  or  to 
pine  away  and  die  with  gentle,  half-uttered  re- 
proaches on.  her  tongue.  No ;  she  is  a  crea- 
ture of  fiercer  blood.  I  have  been  blind.  I 
should  have  seen  and  known  that  I  was  play- 
ing wiih  fire,  and  it  would  scorch  me. 
Heaven  keep  me  my  senses  I  My  brain  gives 
way  I    How  shall  I  save  her  ?  " 

"  Hilton,"  said  John's  quiet  voice,  as  he 
separated  himself  from  the  group  of  men, 
**  I  have  been  thinking  I  had  better  not  go 
with  you  to  the  wood.  The  police,  who  have 
been  searching  on  the  beach,  are  come  up, 
having  heard  the  news;  and  the  inspector 
tells  me  he  is  bound  to  leave  a  couple  of  men 
in  the  house  for  the  present." 

"  So  they  suspect  one  of  my  household  I " 
exclaimed  Sir  Hilton. 

"It  seems  so,"  replied  John;  "and  since 
the  ladies  have  no  protector  —  " 

"You  are  right,"  interrupted  Sir  Hilton 
"  Ton  are  always  thoughtful  and  kind,  John ; 
Heaven  bless  you,  old  fellow  ?•• 

Hearing  a  conference  between  the  brothers, 
Mr.  Damerel,  moved  by  the  instincts  oi  a 
gentleman,  retired  a  pace  or  two,  and  Sir 


Hilton,  bending  foi«».trd  as  he  grmgped  Jolni't 

hand,  founi  a  moment  to  whisper,  hnniedly, 
"Save  Olive!    Take  a  boat!    The  steamer  j 
at  Falmouth,  for  Lisbon,  leaves  at  nine." 

With  a  swift,  dark  flush  upon  his  face  of 
horror,  pain,  and  astonishment,  John  started 
back  and  gazed  at  his  brother. 

"  Olive,"  he  murmured,  "  Olive,  is  it  po§- 
sible  you  think  that  she —  My  brother  — 
my  dear  brother,  do  not  be  led  away  bj  ap- 
pearances.   My  life  on  it,  Olive  is  innocent.*' 

John  spoke  vehemently,  and,  catching  a 
single  word  of  the  sentence  —  Olive's  name 
—  Mr.  Bamerel's  momemary  pity  fadeil. 

"It  is  a  hard  thing  to  utter,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice  to  the  inspector;  "but  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  say  that  you  ought  to  keep  a 
strict  watch,  and  not  allow  any  one  to  leave 
Trewavas." 

"  I  have  given  orders  to  that  eflfecty  air, 
already,"  was  the  reply. 

All  this  took  but  a  few  moments  to  utter, 
and  then  the  party  moved  forward  rapidly 
towards  the  wood.  As  they  disappeared  with- 
in the  line  of  trees.  Sir  Hilton  turned,  and 
waved  his  hand  impatiently  to  his  brother,  for 
John  was  standing  with  his  head  bent  and  his 
hands  clasped,  like  a  man  stunned,  bewil- 
dered, and  powerless. 


CHAPTER    rX. 

On  every  side  a  wall  -r  a  wall  of  dislike, 
suspicion,  distrust;  and  Olive,  beating  her 
hands  against  it  in  vain,  ceased  at  last  her 
efibrts,  and  sat  down  in  silent  despair.  The 
horrible  secret  that  her  heart  held  was  killing 
her ;  yet  she  would  not  tell  it.  Bewildered  in 
every  other  thought,  numbed  in  every  other 
faculty,  in  this  alone  she  was  clear  and  firm : 
she  would  die  rather  than  confess  the  truth. 
Shut  up  in  her  soul  forever,  the  secret  of  this 
crime  might  kill  her,  but  it  should  not  make 
her  a  babbling  coward.  She  had  yearned  fbr 
revenge  —  revenge  for  what  she  had  once  fan- 
cied and  called  life-long  iiguries;  and  now 
vengeance  was  in  her  hands,  and  she  foond  the 
cup  bitter  as  poison  and  gall. 

What  shadows  now  seemed  the  little  slights 
she  had  sufiTered,  the  small  spite  of  servants, 
and  the  sneers  of  a  mean  world !  Was  it  worth 
while  for  these  to  draw  down  upon  their  heads 
death  and  disgrace,  and  all  the  unutterable 
anguish  of  the  murderer's  doom?  No,  a  thou- 
sand times  no.  Better  brave,  better  bear  aJl 
things,  than  bring  the  shame  of  a  public  death 
upon  them.  How  should  she  escape?  Wha: 
should  she  do?     ^.g.^.^^^  ^y  Google 
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The  unhappy  girl  looked  round  upon  tho 
wails  of  her  room,  as  upon  a  prison,  and  fling- 
iDg  herself  upon  the  floor,  she  lay  silent  and 
helpless.  She  had  no  tears,  no  sohs,  for  heis 
was  a  grief  that  reached  down  to  the  soul's 
utmost  depth,  long  passing  that  seryice  sorrow 
which  finds  an  interpreter  in  groans  and  cries. 

As  she  lay  thus,  a  slight  sound  at  the  door 
aroused  her.  She  started  up  in  her  terror, 
and  passed  her  hand  hurriedly  over  her  face, 
as  though  by  the  gesture  she  sought  to  wipe 
away  the  dire  shadow  there,  the  dreadful  look 
Df  haggard  woe  and  pain  that  sat  upon  it. 

'*  Come  in/'  she  said,  in  a  clear  yoice. 

She  unbolted  the  door  noiselessly  as  she 
spoke,  but  there  was  no  response,  and  the  lock 
was  not  turned ;  then  she  opened  it,  and  looked 
out  into  the  con-idor.  There  was  no  one  there, 
and  not  a  shadow  or  a  footstep  near ;  yet  again 
the  slight  sound  smote  her  ear,  and  closing  and 
bolting  that  door  softly,  she  ran  to  the  other — 
the  one  opening  on  the  ancient  stairs  —  and 
stood  there  listening.  There  was  a  shrinking 
terror  in  her  eyes,  a  nervous  clasping  of  her 
bands  together,  that  told  her  fear;  but  this 
time  she  did  not  speak.  Doubtless  she  her- 
self expected  to  be  questioned ;  she  looked 
for  some  human  voice,  some  accent  she  dreaded 
to  hear,  but  a  dog's  whine  answered  the  low  tap 
of  her  fingers  on  the  panel,  and  in  surprise  she 
opened  the  door  to  Bolster.  He  came  bound- 
ing in,  and  laid  at  her  feet  a  red  cord,  drenched 
with  water,  and  soiled  with  weeds  and  slime. 

Olive  gazed  at  the  cord  with  distended  eyes, 
and  face  ft'om  which  every  vestige  of  color 
slowly  departed;  then,  falling  on  her  knees, 
she  placed  her  arms  around  Bolster's  neck, 
and  leaning  her  head  there,  she  wept.  Perhaps 
these  tears  saved  lier  life,  for  when  she  rose 
again,  the  unnatural  tension  of  her  features 
was  gone,  and  the  ghastly  look  they  had  worn 
was  hanged  to  one  more  healthful,  speaking 
of  life  and  hope.  Patting  the  dog  on  the  bead, 
aud  whispering,  *'  Silence  I  "  she  made  him  lie 
still,  while  she  crept  softly  down  the  turret 
stairs.  Overhead  she  heard  John  in  his  paint- 
ing-room, nnd  this  accounted  for  the  door  at 
the  foot  being  partly  open,  but  there  was  no 
other  sound,  no  other  creature  near.  Had 
any  one  seen  Bolster?  Oh,  that  he  could  speak, 
and  tell  her ! 

Then  a  joyful  thought  struck  her.  Of 
course  no  man  had  seen  liim,  for  then  he 
would  have  stopped  the  dog,  and  taken  the 
cord  away.  No,  he  had  not  been  seen.  He 
had  come  through  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
wood,  and  entered  the  house  by  this  secluded 
window,  near  which  it  was  rare  indeed  for  any 
foot  to  stiay. 


Olive  clasped  her  hands  hi  thankfulness, 
and  a  smile  of  joy  broke  over  her  fLoe. 
Then  she  called,  in  a  whisper,  <*  Bolster, 
Bolster  I "  The  dog  heard  her,  and  came 
panting  down  the  turret  stairs,  bounding  on 
her  to  lick  her  face  and  hands.  She  knelt 
down  and  clasped  his  neck  again. 

'* Bolster  1  good  Bolster!"  said  she,  '*go 
back  to  your  master  and  say  I  thank  him 
Say  he  has  saved  a  life,  and  made  me  liis  foi 
ever." 

Tears  streamed  down  Olive's  face  now,  and 
the  dog  looked  at  her  with  wistfhl  eyes. 

*^  Go ! "  she  whispered ;  and  Bolster  obeyed 
her.  She  watched  him  bound  through  the 
library  window,  and  disappear  among  the 
thick  shrubs;  then  she  crept  softly  to  her 
room  again. 

On  the  floor  lay  the  red  cord.  Olive  re» 
garded  it  with  a  look  of  horror.  Twice  she 
laid  her  hand  over  it,  and  twice  she  snatched 
it  away,  shrinking  fh>m  the  hideous  contact. 
Then  nerving  herself  she  gathered  it  up  at 
last,  and  gazed  upon  it  with  a  perplexed,  un- 
certain eye.  In  a  moment  she  went  to  the 
chimney,  and  opening  the  little  door  or  valve 
which  closed  the  stove,  she  thrust  the  rope  as 
high  up  as  she  could  place  it.  This  position 
did  not  seem  safe,  but  it  was  as  safe  as  any 
she  could  think  of  now. 

Scarcely  had  she  done  this,  and  washed  her 
slightly  soiled  fingers,  ere  a  man's  hand 
tapped  at  her  door  —  the  door  on  the  spiral 
stairs.  She  seemed  to  know  instinctively  it 
was  John,  for  she  uttered  his  name  in  a  low 
voice,  and  in  a  moment  he  stood  before  her. 
Ho  was  very  pale.  He  had  been  weeping 
bitterly. 

"  Olive,"  said  he,  **  Hilton  has  begged  me  — " 

"Hilton!  what  of  Hilton?"  she  cried,  with 
her  old  fierceness.  <*  I  want  to  hear  nothing 
of  Hilton." 

John  stood  before  her  meekly,  not  lifting 
his  eyes. 

"I  do  not  wonder  at  that,"  he  said. 
"  Olive,  I  am  not  come  to  insult  you,  yet  per- 
haps you  will  think  I  am  if  I  teil  you  what 
Hilton  says." 

*'  What  are  a  few  insults  more  or  less  to 
me?"  said  Olive.  "Who  is  there  in  this 
house  who  has  not  insulted  the  poor  relation? 
—the  wretched  girl  dependent  for  her  bread 
on  the  Trewavas  bounty  ?  " 

**  Not  me,  Olive,"  replied  John,  in  the  same 
sad  voice;  **  nor  Hilton  either,  I  hope." 

"Hilton  has  insulted  me  roost  of  all,"  .«!i6 
said.  "His  kindness  was  an  insult.  His 
love — for  tfe  did  make  love  to  me  —  a  keener 
insult  still :  for  he  showed  me  it  was  hut  an 
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idleness  —  scarce  worlih  an  explanation  to  a 
poor  girl  like  me  —  a  pastime^  flung  away 
when  IiQ  sought  a  wife." 

"Don't,  don't  speak  of  her  I"  shrieked 
John.  '*  Be  ungrateful  if  you  will  to  all  who 
havo  cared  for  you ;  but  let  the  dead  rest." 

Olive  looked  on  his  white,  woe-wom  flice, 
and  was  softened. 

"Heaven  help  you!"  she  said.  "You 
loved  her,  John." 

The  workings  of  John's  fiice  were  terrible  ; 
he  sunk  down  in  a  chair,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  the  grief  that  convulsed  his  frame.  Olive 
did  not  aid  him,  or  go  near  him  with  a  kindly 
word  or  a  friendly  touch ;  she  simply  waited 
silently  till  lie  had  calmed  himself;  then  she 
said,  "  Try  to  tell  me  what  Hilton  said.  I 
will  listen." 

"  He  ctia  not  say  it,  but  he  thmks  it,"  said 
John.  "  Mind,  Olive,  it  is  not  I  who  so  mis- 
take you." 

John  looked  in  Olive's  fkce  imploringly, 
then  dropped  his  eyes. 

"  He  thinks  you  guilty  of  this  murder,"  he 
said. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  the  beat- 
ing of  Olive's  heart  could  be  heard. 

"  And  how  did  you  answer  him  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  O  Olive,  I  told  him  not  to  be  deceived  by 
appearances.  I  said  I  would  stake  my  life  on 
your  innocence." 

Olive  gazed  into  John's  face  a  moment,  then 
she  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  shud- 
dered visibly.  It  was  strange  that  she  did  not 
assert  her  innocence,  or  utter  one  word  excul- 
patory of  herself. 

"Here  is  money,"  said  John,  "all  gold — 
notes  might  be  dangerous  —  and  I  have  a  boat 
hidden  under  the  rocks  by  the  Lovers'  Seat 
There  is  lime  to  get  you  onboard  the  steamer—" 

"  What  do  you  mean? "  aaked  OUve,  rismg, 
and  shrinking  away  from  him. 

"  I  am  only  obeying  Hilton,"  he  replied. 
"  Don't  think  that  I  counsel  you  to  go,  Olive. 
Hist  I  is  any  one  listening?  Hilton  said,  *  Save 
her  —  take  her  by  sea  I '  Now  will  you  go  — 
will  you  escape,  Olive?  " 

"No!"  exclaimed  the  girl,  in  a  resolute 
voice.  '  *  Tell  Hilton  I  would  not  let  him  save 
me.    I  Will  stay  here  and  bear  the  worst." 

"  You  are  right,  Olive,"  said  John,  in  his 
saddest  voice.  "  Let  the  guilty  flee.  Let  the 
miserable  secret  villain  who  has  done  this  deed 
give  up  his  neck  to  the  hangman,  or  lie  down 
in  some  ditch  and  die,  as  he  doubles  and  turns 
to  escape  justice.  But,  Olive,  why  should  you 
suffer  ?    Will  you  lot  me  save  you  ?  " 

Olive  hesitated,  then  she  laiscd  her  eyes 
aaJ  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face. 


"Ko,"  she  said,  "you  shall  not  saTeme 
John.  The  whole  world  should  not  bribe  me  to 
take  safety  from  your  hands.  Qo  in  peace.  1 
will  save  myself. " 

John  turned  away,  groping  for  the  door  like 
a  blind  man.  He  had  not  given  her  his  hand, 
he  had  not  spoken  to  her  with  any  of  liis  old 
afibction  and  kindness,  and  yet  Olive  called 
him  back. 

f' John,"  said  she,  "promise  that  you  will 
do  nothmg  rash  in  the  hope  of  screening  me 
Leave  me  to  defend  myself.  Circumstances 
may  be  strong  against  me,  but  not  strong 
enough  to  hurt  a  hair  of  my  head.  Go,  do  not 
be  afraid  for  me." 

"Are   you  cunning  and   secret   enough, 
Olive?"  asked  the  young  man,  turning  on 
her  his  mild,  wistful  eyeB. 
^Something  in  his  question  tried  her  sorely. 

" How  dare  you  ask  me? "  she  said.  "  Go ; 
I  wont  to  be  alone." 

But  still  he  lingered.  "You  will  tell  Hil- 
ton," said  he,  "  that  I  asked  you  to  escape?  " 

"  I  win  tell  him  that  I  utterly  scorn  and  re- 
ject any  offer  of  his  to  aid  me,"  replied  OUve. 
"  I  will  bear  this  alone,  as  I  have  borne  all 
else.  No,  not  alL  You  helped  me,  John,  to 
bear  my  rejection,  my  love,  my  jealousy ;  but 
you  cannot  help  me  in  this.  Would  to  heaven 
I  liad  given  you  better  counsel,  and  not  have 
added  fuel  to  your  misery  —  I  who  knew  you  1" 

Her  whole  aspect  changed  as  she  spoke, 
and  she  burst  into  bitter  tears.  John  looked 
at  her  with  an  anguish  equalling  her  own. 
His  tears  seemed  to  scorch  his  eyes,  for  he 
pressed  his  hand  upon  his  brow,  and  went 
away  softly,  uttering  not  a  word. 

Imagination  may  be  vivid  and  fidtiiful,  but 
both  pale  away  in  the  presence  of  reality  I  It 
is  the  sorrow  seen  which  is  mightiest  in  its 
appeal  to  the  soul,  and  before  it  all  hearsay,  all 
relation,  seem  fbeble  as  a  shadow. 

Death  in  connection  with  Eleanor  was  un- 
natural, and  murder  horrible,  and  in  hearing 
of  them  and  believing  them,  Sir  HUton  Tre* 
wavas  fancied  he  had  felt  the  worst.  He  wax 
mistaken.  It  was  only  when  he  saw  her  that 
he  realized  the  truth,  and  felt  in  every  shud- 
dering flbre  of  his  frame,  how  cruel  a  murder 
be  had  indirectly  helped  to  do.  So  young ,  4C 
beautiful,  so  beloved,  she  lay  before  him  on 
the  damp  grass,  dead,  her  long  hair,  escaped 
from  its  net,  streaming  over  her  shoulders, 
her  wet  garments  clinging  to  the  rounded 
limbs,  her  fair  young  fkce,  with  the  seal  of 
death  upon  it,  upturned  to  heaven,  ciyin^ 
mutely,  pitifully  for  vengeance. 

It  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  Men 
wept  as  they  looked  upon  it,  and  for  a  moment 
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all  self-possession  and  calmness  were  lost. 
The  man  who  should  hare  been  her  husband 
knelt  down  by  her  side,  and  took  her  hand  in 
his.  On  the  cold  finger  glistened  the  diamond 
ring  of  betrothal — the  ring  which,  only  a  few 
days  ago,  he  had  replaced  on  her  warm  hand, 
with  the  kisses  and  tears  of  reconciliation. 
Tears  fell  on  it  now,  burning  tears  of  hittemess, 
of  remorse,  of  agony. 

"Let  no  one  touch  her  but  me,"  he  cried, 
fiercely,  as  the  inspector  of  police  knelt  on  the 
other  side  of  the  corpse,  and  took  up  the  right 
luuid. 

"  Excuse  me.  Sir  Hilton,"  said  he;  "I  am 
bound  to  do  my  duty,  sir.  Mr.  Damerol  spoke 
of  a  cord  —  a  red  cord  —  tying  the  wrists.  I 
do  not  see  it.    I  am  looking  for  it." 

Sir  Hilton  Trcwavas  started  to  his  feet,  and 
retired  a  step  or  two  from  the  body.  This 
search  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  It  was 
not  enough  that  Eleanor  was  murdered,  but 
Olive  must  be  the  murderess  I  Fate  was  too 
bitter  against  him. 

"Mr.  Damerel,"  said  the  inspector,  "you 
spoke  of  a  cord.    I  don't  see  it,  sir." 

"  It  was  here  when  I  left  this  place,"  said 
Vivian  Damerel,  looking  up,  angry  and  be- 
wildered. "  Look  for  it,  pray  I  It  was  hang- 
ing loosely  on  the  wrist.  You  will  remember 
I  told  you  wo  cut  the  knot,  which  was  caught 
or  entangled  in  a  branch." 

"It  is  not  here,  sir,"  said  the  inspector. 
"Perhaps  Mr.  Vigo  has  it.  He  watched  the 
body  while  you  were  away." 

"Vigol"  cried  Vivian  Damerel;  "Vigo I 
do  not  go  away.    You  are  wanted." 

When  the  party  came  up  from  Trewavas, 
they  found  Charles  Vigo  seated  in  the  place 
where  Vivian  Had  left  him,  with  bis  face  turned 
away  from  the  corpse.  After  a  greeting  almost 
silent  in  its  painfulness,  ho  had  quitted  the 
group,  out  of  respect  to  Sir  Hilton*s  grief, 
which  he  was  unwilling  to  witness.  Now,  on 
hearing  his  friend's  voice,  he  came  towards 
Ihem  slowly. 

"  We  cannot  see  anything  of  any  cord  here, 
sir,"  said  the  inspector.  "Have  you  got  it, 
sir?" 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  replied  Charles  Vigo. 

"But,  Vigo,"  expostulated  Vivian  Dam- 
erel, "  no  one  has  been  here  but  you,  and  the 
cord  was  on  the  poor  girl's  wrists  when  I  left 
you." 

"Indeed!"  said  Charles  Vigo,  turning  on 
his  friend ;  "  are  you  sure  of  that? " 

"  I  am  p6sitive,"  replied  Damerel. 

"Then  look  for  it,"  responded  Chsrles 
Vigo ;  "  for  if  your  statement  be  correct,  and 


there  was  really  a  cord,  it  must  oertauuy  be 
here  now,  as  no  human  being  has  been  near 
this  spot  but  me." 

"  If  there  was  really  a  cord  I "  cried  Dam- 
erel, in  indignant  astonishment.  "  You  know 
there  was." 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Damerel,"  said  Charles ; 
"  you  arc  too  warm.  I  am  not  contradicting 
your  statement.  I  am  taking  for  granted 
there  was  a  cord,  since  you  say  there  was; 
but  where  is  it?" 

In  vexed  wonder  and  annoyance  Mr.  Da- 
merel aided  the  men  in  their  search  around 
the  body,  on  the  grass,  by  the  brink  of  the 
pool,  and  beneath  the  branches.  Of  course 
there  was  no  cord.  They  found,  however, 
the  book  Eleanor  had  been  reading,  and  a 
gold  bracelet  she  had  worn.  Of  these  the 
inspector  took  possession. 

"  It  was  no  robber  who  attacked  her,"  he 
remarked,  "for  her  ring  is  on  her  finger,  and 
her  purse  is  untouched.  What  sort  of  cord 
was  it,  gentlemen,  that  you  found?  " 

"  I  am  not  saying  I  found  a  cord,"  returned 
young  Vigo.  "It  is  Mr.  Damerel  who 
asserts  ho  saw  one." 

"  You  will  not  dare  to  say  that  you  saw  no 
cord!"  cried  Damerel,  "that  you  did  not 
see  and  handle  the  cord  that  Miss  Varcoe 
wore  yesterday  on  her  waist  for  a  girdle  ?  " 

"  This  is  serious,"  observed  the  inspector. 
"  It  will  be  my  duty,  I  fear,  to  an'est  this 
young  lady  — that  is,  if  you  persist  in  your 
statement,  Mr.  Damerel." 

"I  persist  in  speaking  the  truth,"  he 
replied.     "Charles  Vigo,  you  are  mad  I" 

Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  here  came  forward. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  sorrowfully,  "this 
is  surely  no  time  for  dispute.  Aid  me  to  take 
this  poor  girl  homo  to  Trewavas,  and  leave 
the  police  to  search  for  this  missing  cord,  if 
there  be  one." 

He,  too,  had  dared  to  say  "  if,"  and  Vivian 
Damerel  felt  himself  greatly  exasperated;  yet 
affection  for  his  fViend  kept  him  silent  He 
imagined  that  Charles  Vigo  had  hidden  the 
cord,  and  that  his  infatuation  for  Olive  was 
driving  him  mad. 

"  I  persist  in  saying  there  was  a  cord,  and 
it  was  Miss  Varcoe*s,"  said  Damerel.  "I 
saw  licr  wear  it  three  days  ago." 

At  tills  moment  Bolster  stole  up  silently, 
and  licked  his  master*s  hand.  Charles  Vigo 
started  violently,  and  his  &ce  flushed.  Then 
kneeling  down,  he  let  the  dog  jump  on  him, 
and,  with  his  paws  on  his  breast,  press  his 
honest  head  against  his  cheek.  When  the 
young  man  rose  firom  his  knee,  tiiere  wms  ■ 
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gleam  of  hope  la  hk  blu«  eyes,  vhich  he  hid 
with  drooping  lids. 

''It  is  strange,  gentlemen,  that  70a  cannot 
agree  on  this  important  point,"  said  the 
inspector.  ''  Sir  Hilton,  the  men  are  readj* 
I  await  your  orders." 

They  took  the  dead  girl  np,  and  bore  her 
gently  along,  her  lover  walking  by  her  side, 
the  others  following —the  most  moumAil  pro- 
cession that  had  ever  entered  the  old  mansion 
of  Trewavas. 

Thus  they  came  through  the  wood  into  the 
park,  where  a  silent  crowd  met  them,  uncoT- 
cring  as  they  passed,  and  so  on  to  the  house, 
and  up  the  great  staircase  into  Eleanor's  own 
room,  where  they  laid  her  upon  the  bed. 
Then  the  men,  with  hushed  tread,  and  tears 
upon  their  faces,  stole  away,  giving  place  to 
women,  who,  mourning  and  weeping,  arrayed 
her,  with  soft  hands,  for  her  bridal  with  the 
grave. 

Sir  Hilton  had  been  obeyed.  Through  all 
the  dreadful  hours  of  this  sad  morning  Mrs. 
Maristowe  slept,  happily  unconscious  of  the 
ghastly  truth.  Voices  and  steps  had  both 
been  hushed  as  they  approached  her  room, 
and  no  hideous  whisper  of  murder  and  of 
death  had  as  yet  fallen  on  her  ears.  Sir  Hil- 
ton, true  to  his  word,  took  the  tenrible  duty 
upon  himself  of  breaking  to  her  the  mournful 
news. 

Awoke  for  that  purpose  by  her  maid,  Mrs. 
Maristowe  rose  and  dressed,  feebly  anxious 
for  tidings,  pitifully  nerrims  and  weak.  She 
was  a  woman  not  used  to  strong  emotions  — 
one  whom  the  world  had  used  gently,  and 
whose  soul  was  too  narrow  either  to  bear  or  to 
feel  a  mighty  grief.  When  the  drcadfhl  words 
were  spoken  that  struck  her  childless,  she 
gazed  helplessly  on  Sir  Hilton's  face,  and  then 
broke  out  into  querulous,  useless  reproaches. 

"  It  is  your  fault,"  she  said,  "  yours.  You 
are  a  cruel,  heartless  man.  It  was  John  who 
loved  Eleanor,  not  you.  I  will  go  and  see  my 
dead  child,  leaning  on  hU  arm,  not  on  yours. 
Where  is  John  ?    Send  for  him." 

Her  words  struck  Sir  Hilton's  heart  like  a 
dagger.  John  loved  Eleanor  I  It  was  a  rev- 
elation, but  one  so  true  that  all  the  shadows 
that  before  had  pointed  at  it  now  gathered  to- 
gether, like  a  cloud  of  facts,  admitting  no  dis- 
belief. Quiet,  patient  John  I  so  silent,  so  for- 
bearing, lading  his  sorrow  without  complaint, 
— had  he  indeed  given  him  so  hard  a  burden 
to  bear?  Overwhelmed,  he  stood  mote,  shrink- 
ing  at  his  own  thoughts,  trdmbling  at  the  be- 
reaved mother's  cries  and  sobs. 

**  Drowned  I "  she  cried ;  **  how  can  Eleanor 
be  drowned?    Then  you  rowed  her  yesterday 


on  the  sea,  though  you  told  me  you  had 
not." 

'*  No,  no ;  she  was  drowned  at  the  Lady's 
Bower,"  replied  Sir  Hilton;  "they  found  her 
hi  the  pool  there.  Doubtless  it  was  an  acci- 
dent; she  slipped  her  foot  and  fell  in  perhaps, 
and  being  unaided  and  alone  — " 

John  had  entered  and  heard  this.  He  was 
white  as  ashes. 

'*  Hilton,"  he  said,  in  his  quietest,  saddest 
voice,  "  tell  the  truth ;  it  is  more  mercifhl  to 
tell  it  at  once.  Mrs.  Maristowe,  your  daugh- 
ter was  murdered  —  cruelly,  foully  murdered. 
The  ^vretch  who  has  done  it  must  hang ;  for  if 
he  be  not  hunted  tlirough  the  world,  he  will 
live  a  horror,  a  curse  to  others  and  to  himself." 

John  took  the  shrieking  woman  in  his  arms 
as  he  spoke,  as  if  to  comfort  her,  and  pressing 
her  head  upon  his  breast,  he  turned  his  white 
face  towards  his  brother.  Then  Sir  Hilton 
saw  how  woe-worn  it  was,  how  stamped  with 
agony  and  living  padence  it  was,  and  seeing 
this,  he  knew  that  the  worldly-wise,  the  cold- 
ly-calculating love  that  he  had  given  to  the 
dead  girl  was  like  a  feeble  lamp  compared  to 
the  burning  sun  of  John's  passion. 

<'  You  loved  her  I "  shrieked  Mrs.  Maristowe, 
clinging  to  the  stricken  man.  <'A  mother's 
instincts  are  always  true.  I  will  take  comfort 
from  your  voice.  I  will  be  led  by  your  hand 
to  look  upon  her  dead  face.  O  John,  must 
we  bear  this?" 

The  young  man  trembled  from  head  to  foot, 
but  he  bore  up  the  shrinking  woman  bravely. 

"  Be  it  so.    I  will  lead  you  to  her,"  he  said 

'*  Hilton,  stand  aside.  This  is  my  task, 
think  what  you  may.  X  loved  her  better  thai 
you.  Let  the  stronger  love  have  the  deeper 
bitterness.  You  cannot  drink  uiy  cup  for  me, 
though  you  try." 

It  was  true ;  and  Sir  Hilton,  abashed,  stood 
aside  to  let  his  brother  pass.  He  had  striven 
to  take  upon  himself  the  hardest  part,  but  his 
feeble,  prudent  love  was  trampled  down  by 
this  rush  of  passion,  and  he  stood  silent,  and 
felt  like  an  intruder,  as  he  gazed  upon  John's 
deeper  agony ;  yet  he  followed  them  instinct- 
ively into  that  hushed  and  silent  room,  where 
she  lay  dead  upon  her  white  couch. 

Conventional,  a  shadow  of  fashion  and  of 
the  world  as  she  was,  Mrs.  Maristowe  was 
still  a  mother,  bereaved  of  her  only  child;  and 
all  there  was  of  depth,  and  of  feeling  in  her 
unimpassioned  soul,  burst  forth  as  she  gased 
upon  the  dead  face  of  her  daughter.  Kneel- 
ing down,  she  pressed  her  in  her  arms,  and 
shrieked,  '*  Eleanor  I  Eleanor  1"  in  a  voice 
that  rang  through  the  old  house,  reaching 
Olive  in  her  chamber  as  she  too  knelt,  closing 
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ber  ears  with  her  hands,  to  shut  out  the  dread- 
ful sound. 

The  wretched  mother  kissed  her  child  again 
and  again,  then  she  called  John  forward  — 
John,  who  with  hand  on  his  eyes  stood 
shrinking  in  the  doorway. 

**  John,**  said  she,  "  you  loved  her.  You 
may  kiss  her  before  I  shut  her  face  away  from 
the  light** 

John  rushed  forward,  and  flung  himself  on 
his  knees  by  her  mother's  side.  His  patience, 
his  courage,  his  meekness  were  gone ;  he  was 
wild,  incoherent— almost  savage. 

'*Mine  now,**  he  murmured;  ''mice  in 
^eath !  O  Eleanor  I  no  worldly,  selfish  love 
can  take  you  from  me  now  \  Here  at  last  my 
despised  afiection,  my  broken  heart  are  tri- 
umphant! Who  has  such  a  right  as  I  to 
touch  your  dead  lips?  O  Eleanor!  my 
love!  my  love!" 

With  his  arm  beneath  her  head,  he  kissed 
her,  raining  tears  upon  her  face. 

In  the  midst  of  her  grief,  Mrs.  Maristowe 
glanced  upon  Sir  Hilton  a  look  of  angry 
triumph.  She  was  glad  that  he  should  see 
how  much  greater  was  John's  love  than  his. 
But  the  look  was  lost,  for  Sir  Hilton  was  too 
utterly  broken  down  to  heed  it.  He  came 
forward  slowly,  and  stood  by  John's  side. 
His  very  soul  within  him  was  moved  by  his 
brother*s  grief  and  the  secret  of  his  love. 

*'  John,"  said  he,  putting  his  arm  about  him 
tenderly,  ''come  away;  this  is  too  much  for 
you  to  bear.  Mrs.  Maristowe,  she  was  to 
have  been  my  wife.  I  am  not  without  heart, 
not  without  love  for  her." 

He  stooped  as  he  spoke,  and  would  have 
touched  her  cold  cheek  with  his  lips ;  but 
John  —  meek,  quiet  John  —  turned  on  him 
fiercely. 

"Let  her  be,  Hilton!"  he  cried.  "She 
was  3'ours  living;  she  is  mine  dead.  Yon 
shall  not  touch  her.  I  loved  her;  what  does 
it  matter  telling  my  secret  now?  I  loved  her 
long  before  your  prudent,  cautious  pride,  fas- 
tened greedy  eyes  upon  her,  and  chose  her 
for  a  wife.  Let  her  be,  I  say !  I  did  not  in- 
trude my  wretched  love  upon  you  when  she 
was  yours ;  why  intrude  yours  upon  me  now 
she  is  mine  ?  " 

He  held  his  brother  back  with  the  force  of 
a  madman,  and  in  the  fixed  glare  of  his  eye 
there  was  a  look  of  madness,  or  of  wild  grief 
akin  to  it,  that  startled  away  from  Sir  Hilton's 
mind  all  feeling  of  anger. 

'*John,"  said  he,  drawing  gently  bac]^, 
"  surely  this  is  an  unseemly  struggle.  I 
yield  her  to  you  dead,  as  I  would  living,  had 
yoi  been  frank  with  me,  and  had  she  wished 


it.  But  I  truly  believe  she  loved  me,  and  me 
only,"  he  added,  in  a  sad,  lew  tone. 

John  looked  upon  him  in  a  wild  way,  and 
Sir  Hilton  eanght  him  in  his  arms  as  he  fell 
forward  senseless.  They  carried  him  to 
another  room,  and  revived  him  slowly.  He 
awoke  at  first  for  a  moment  calmly,  then 
there  grew  a  look  of  horror  upon  his  fiice, 
followed  quickly  by  the  old  meekness  natural 
to  him,  and  taking  his  brother's  hand,  he 
thanked  him,  and  said  he  felt  better,  and 
would  go  away  and  try  to  sleep. 

"  Hilton,"  he  pleaded,  in  that  quiet  voice 
of  his,  which  came  back  now  in  all  its  old 
sweetness,  "I  fear  I  have  been  talking 
wildly.  I  could  not  help  it.  Even  now  I  am 
not  myself.  Mra.  Maristowe,  you  will  give 
me  the  key  of  that  room  to  keep?  I  cannot 
bear  that  any  other  hand  than  mine  should 
guard  her." 

Mrs.  Maristowe  yielded  to  his  wish.  She  had 
locked  the  door,  and  she  now  gave  him  the 
key ;  he  kissed  it  with  a  sad  smile. 

"  No  one  can  touch  her  now,"  ho  said,  with 
a  ring  of  mournful  triumph  in  his  voice. 

Sir  Hilton  led  him  away  kindly;  for  ho 
needed  kindness  and  attention  more  than  the 
unhappy  mother,  who  sank  down  on  her  bed 
to  weep  and  cry.  In  his  own  room  John 
looked  sorrowfully  upon  his  brother. 

"I  gave  your  message  to  Olive,"  he  said, 
"but  she  would  not  listen;  she  would  not  go. 
She  is  at  Trewavas  still.  She  scorns  your 
aid,  she  says,  and  she  will  not  be  saved  by 
you.    She  will  save  herself." 

"  It  wanted  but  this  to  fill  my  cup,"  said 
Sir  Hilton,  bitterly. 

"Do  not  fear  for  Olive,**  continued  John. 
"  She  is  a  marvellous  girl ;  she  will  ?lear  her- 
self. And  besides,  I  swear  she  is  innocent; 
she  has  not  done  this  deed,  Hilton." 

"I  wish  I  could  think  so,  John,"  said  his 
brother,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  "Try  to  sleep 
for  an  hour,  and  then  I  will  come  to  you 
again,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done.  It 
is  useless  to  talk  now ;  you  are  too  weaiy,  too 
worn  to  understand  me." 

John  acquiesced,  seemingly  glad  to  be  left 
alone  with  his  grief,  and  Sir  Hilton,  closing 
the  door  softly,  went  with  a  heavy  heart  to 
the  hall,  where  the  inspector  of  police  awaited 
him. 

"  Mine  is  a  hard  duty,  Sir  Hilton,"  said  the 
inspector,  rising,  as  the  baronet  entered, 
"  and  I  wish  to  ^o  it  with  every  respect  to 
your  feelings,  and,  as  fiir  as  possible,  to  your 
wishes  also.  I  went  to  the  little  station  here, 
sir,  and  telegrivphed  for  orders.  In  the'  mes- 
sage sent  back  I  am  commanded  to  gain  all 
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inforraation  possible,  and  I  am  told  to  remain 
hero,  and  take  every  precaution  that — that 
none  of  the  household  — " 

"Escape,"  concluded  Sir  Hilton.  <*Do 
your  duty,  Inspector.  I  can  have  nothing 
else  to  say  to  you  but  that." 

"Of  course,  Sir  Hilton,"  continued  the 
inspector,  "  respected  as  you  are  in  the 
county,  you  will  be  anxious,  for  the  sake  of 
your  family,  to  clear  up  this  mystery;  and 
you  may  rely  on  my  using  my  utmost  skill  to 
discover  the  right  party.  Have  you  8us« 
picions  yourself,  sir,  pointing  to  any  person  ?" 

"None,"  replied  Sir  Hilton,  abruptly. 
"  My  belief  is,  that  the  poor  girl  slipped  into 
the  pool  accidentally,  and  was  drowned." 

"Then  you  don't  regard  Mr.  Damerel's 
•tory  of  a  rope,  sir?"  inquired  the  inspector. 

"  No,"  replied  Sir  Hilton.  "  I  always  took 
him  to  be  a  nervous,  effeminate  sort  of  man, 
given  to  exaggeration.  I  would  take  young 
Vigo's  word  a  hundred  times  against  his ;  and 
if  he  says  there  was  no  cord,  I  should  believe 
him,  and  not  the  other." 

The  inspector  was  silent,  and  Sir  Hilton 
went  on  warmly. 

"It  is  far  more  likely,  more  natural  to 
think,  that  she  was  drowned  by  accident," 
said  he.  "  What  human  being  could  have  a 
motive  for  killing  so  young,  so  gentle,  so 
innocent  a  creature  ?  " 

"Jealousy  is  a  cruel  thing,  rir,"  said  the 
inspector,  looking  him  in  the  face  suddenly. 
"Jealousy  has  committed  many  a  murder." 

Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  colored  to  the  brow. 

"Have  you  anything  more  to  say  to  me 
Uiat  must  necessarily  be  said?"  he  asked, 
coldly. 

"  Very  little,  Sir  Hilton,"  began  the  man, 
and  then  he  hesitated.  "  The  fact  is,  sir,"  he 
resumed,  "Mr.  Eslick,  the  superintendent 
of  the  district,  will  be  here  in  an  hour  or 
two.  I  thought  it  best  to  send  for  him,  sir,  as 
I  know  you,  as  a  magistrate,  would  like  this 
matter  cleared  up  ns  quickly  as  possible.  I 
hope  you'll  excuse  my  not  having  waited  for 
your  orders,  Sir  Hilton.  I  saw  you  were 
much  flurried,  sir,  so  I  took  upon  myself — " 

"You  telegraphed  for  Mr.  Eslick?"  said 
Sir  Hilton. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
asking  Mr.  Damerel  and  Mr.  Vigo  to  stop 
here  to  see  him,"  replied  the  man.  "  You  are 
not  offended,  sir,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Offended  I "  said  Sir  Hilton.  "  You  have 
only  done  your  duty.  I  must  do  mine.  I 
must  send  a  message  to  the  coroner." 

Blindly  hoping  something  fVom  the  clash  of 
pompous  magistrates  with  the  fussy  little  cor> 


oner.  Sir  Hilton  sent  his  telegram  in  feverish 
haste.  With  answering  speed  the  coroner 
fixed  the  inquest  for  two  o'clock  the  next  day, 
at  the  Trewavas  Arms,  in  Trewavas  Church- 
town.  And  the  jury  — all  men  from  the  parish 
of  Trewavas,  and  all  dependent  in  different 
ways  on  the  Trewavas  family — were  sum- 
moned by  the  constable  that  evening,  and  de- 
sired to  attend  punctually. 

All  this  did  not  prevent  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Kslick,  who,  driving  to  the  honse  in  a  light 
dog-cart,  entered  freely  and  affably  into  con- 
versation with  every  human  being  he  met  on 
the  road.  By  this  means  that  smiling  gentle 
man  soon  collected  a  mass  of  infbrmaiion,  that 
would  have  filled  two  columns  of  a  daily  paper, 
but  was  scarcely  useful  for  any  other  purpose. 
Nevertheless,  his  seeming  energy  and  his 
presence  soothed  and  pleased  poor,  sobbing, 
feeble  Mrs.  Maristowe,  who  implored  him  to 
find  the  murderer  of  her  child  nt  once.  Then 
she  plunged  into  her  grievances,  her  sus- 
picions, her  dislikes,  and,  rambling  as  her  talk 
was,  she  nevertheless  instilled  a  large  amount 
of  distrust  into  Mr.  Eslick's  mind  concerning 
Sir  Hilton  and  Olive. 

For  motives  of  his  own,  he  had  presumed 
that  it  was  due  to  Mrs.  Maristowe,  as  the 
mother  of  the  murdered  girl,  to  seek  a  private 
interview  with  her  before  speaktng  to  any  of 
the  Trewavas  family;  and  now  having  seen 
her,  it  was  with  a  mind  doubly  prejudiced  that 
he  sought  a  moment's  conversation  with  Lady 
Trewavas. 

Somewhat  surprised  that  ho  asked  for  her 
instead  of  Sir  Hilton,  that  lady,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  grandson,  entered  the  room,  and 
bowed  to  him  without  speaking, 

"  Cannot  I  see  your  ladyship  alone  P  "  asked 
the  affable  Mr.  Eslick,  with  a  beaming  smile. 

Much  amazed.  Lady  Trewavas  hesitated, 
but  Sir  Hilton  spoke  for  her. 

"This  matter  concerns  me,  Mr.  Eslick," 
he  said,  haughtily; "and  I  consider,  therefore, 
that  all  you  may  have  to  say  to  Lady  Trewa- 
vas, you  can  say  with  more  fitness  to  me.  I 
am  ready  to  hear  you,  sir." 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  Sir  Hilton,"  said  he ; 
"I  wished  to  make  things  pleasant,  that  was 
all.  And  as  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make 
respecting  yourself,  I  thought  it  would  be 
more  agreable  to  your  feelings  not  to  be  pres- 
ent. Duty  is  often  disagreeable.  Sir  Hilton, 
and  I  nm  sure  you  will  feel  fbr  me,  if  I  am 
obliged  —  " 

"I  need  no  apologies,  Mr.  Eslick,"  inters 
rupted  Sir  Hilton;  "pray  proceed.  Nothing 
you  can  say  will  affect  me." 

Receiving  this  rebuff  with  the  same  happy 
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smile  'with  which  he  would  hare  taken  a  com- 
pliment, Mr.  Eslick  turned  to  LadyTrewavas. 

"  You  have  seen  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Hiss  Maristowe  would  commit  suicide,  mad- 
am ?**  he  asked. 

"  None,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

'<  But  she  was  unhappy,'*  he  continued ;  <*  she 
wao  jealous  of  a 'young  lady  in  your  house, 
named  Varcoe.  Your  grandson  —  excuse  me, 
Sir  Hilton — showed  symptoms  of  a  greater 
affection  for  this  lady  than  for  his  affianced 
wHfe — at  least,  so  I  have  been  informed." 

Sir  Hilton  bit  his  lip  in  silence,  and  Lady 
I'rewavas  replied,  coldly,  "You  hare  been 
misinformed,  Mr.  Eslick.  I  never  saw  Miss 
Maristowe  unhappy  but  once,  and  that  was 
when  there  was  a  little  quarrel  between  her 
and  my  grandson.*' 

*•  Ah,"  said  Mr.  EsUck,  "  they  quarrelled !" 

"And  were  reconciled  immediately,"  said 
Lady  Trewavas. 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Eslick,"  interposed  Sir 
Hilton,  impatiently,  "  I  look  upon  these  ques- 
tions as  impertinent.  They  in  no  way  conduce 
ro  the  discovery  of  the  manner  in  which  Miss 
I.Iaristowe  met  with  her  death." 

"  You  think  so,**  returned  Mr.  Eslick,  smi- 
lingly. "  But  don't  you  perceive,  Sir  Hilton, 
how  much  more  agreeable  it  will  be  to  the  feel- 
ings of  all  concerned,  if  I  can  gain  evidence 
of  this  young  lady  being  likely  to  commit 
suicide  ?  If  she  did  not  throw  herself  into  the 
pool,  the  inference  is,  some  one  pushed  or 
flung  her  in." 

"  Or  she  may  have  fallen  in  accidentally," 
said  Sir  Hilton. 

"With  her  hands  tied  tightly  together?" 
asked  Mr.  Eslick.     "  Beally,  Sir  Hilton !  ** 

Mr.  EsUck's  smile  as  he  said  this  was 
delightful ;  it  beamed  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness. 

"There  is  no  proof  that  her  hands  were 
tied,*'  said  Sir  Hilton,  hurriedly.  "The  ev- 
idence of  this  is  so  slight,  so  conflicting,  that 
I  have  not  even  named  the  matter  to  Mrs. 
Maristowe." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that  fact,"  said  Mr.  Eslick, 
with  another  smile,  "but  I  have  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  mention  it  to  that  lady.  And,  although 
the  rope  has  mysteriously  disappeared  — 
rather  singular  that  —  the  chief  proof  rests  in 
the  black  marks  round  the  wrists  of  the  un- 
fortunate young  lady." 

Sur  Hilton  had  not  heard  of  this ;  he  tamed 
pale,  and  for  a  moment  could  not  recover  his 
self-possession. 

"  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  prolonging- 
tiils  conversation,  Mr.  Eslick,"  he  resumed. 
"The  inquest  w'''  '^ke  place  to-morrow;  and 


then,  not  until  then,  I  shall  be  ready  to  answer 
any  questions  put  to  me.** 

A  most  courteous  and  delighted  smile  illum- 
ined Mr.  Eslick's  countenance  as  he  replied 
to  this. 

"  As  you  please,  Sir  Hilton,"  said  he.  "  Only 
I MQ  sure  you  can  enter  into  my  feelings,  and 
understand  how  agreeable  it  would  be  to  me  to 
be  able  to  say,  that  I  found  you  eager  to  reply 
to  all  inquiries,  and  thirsting  with  anxiety  to 
discover  the  perpetrator  of  this  crime.  For 
the  honor  of  your  house  and  your  name.  Sir 
Hilton,  and  your  position  as  a  magistrate,  ) 
expected  to  find  you,  of  all  men,  most  desir- 
ous to  penetrate  this  mystery.  A  mystery  ex- 
cites all  minds.  Lady  Trewavas,  even  when  it 
is  not  a  secret  so  near  home  as  this  is;  but 
really.  Sir  Hilton — setting  aside  all  higher 
motives  —  appears  to  have  no  curiosity  re- 
specting this  murder.  Upon  my  word,  one 
might  almost  suppose  he  had  found  out  all 
about  it." 

The  strictly  amiable  smile  with  which  this 
was  said,  made  Sir  Hilton  start  forward,  as  if 
to  grasp  the  man  by  the  throat,  but  Lady  Tre- 
wavas drew  him  back  with  a  nervous  hand. 

"  Your  remarks  are  of  little  consequence  to 
us,  Mr.  Eslick,"  she  observed.  "  Sir  Hilton 
Trewavas  is  too  well  known  to  need  your  ev- 
idence as  to  his  honor,  or  his  anxiety  to  dis- 
cover  the  mystery  of  a  crime  perpetrated  on 
his  own  domain,  the  victim  of  which  is  his 
guest  and  his  affianced  wife.  Your  langpaage, 
sir,  is  an  insult." 

With  her  thoughts  upon  that  little  turret 
chamber,  where  Olive  —  slranned,  avoided, 
forsaken  by  all  —  sat  alone,  Lady  Trewavas 
trembled  as  she  spoke,  and  her  lips  quivered 
painfblly. 

"Madam,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  speak 
indignantly,*'  said  Mr.  Eslick,  beaming  with 
smiles.  "  I  should  be  so  grieved  to  be  com- 
pelled to  suppose  that  you  and  Sir  Hilton  Tre- 
wavas were  withholding  information,  which 
might  materially  assist  the  police  in  their 
efforts  to  discover  the  truth.*' 

"I  withhold  no  information!"  excUimed 
Sir  Hilton,  hot  with  anger.  "  My  evidence 
will  be  forthcoming  at  the  right  time.  And  I 
desire  to  know  by  what  right  you  came  hither, 
when  as  yet  there  has  been  no  inquest,  and 
no  reason  seen  to  suspect  a  crime  at  all  ?  " 

"No  reason.  Sir  Hilton!"  cried  Mr. 
Eslick.  "  Then  your  brother  magistrates  and 
you  differ." 

The  serene,  smiling  man  here  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  slip  of  paper. 

"You  perceive,  madam—  my  lady,"  said 
he,   "  your  family  is  one  of  such^  disUnction 
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in  ibis  county,  that  I  would  not  presume  to 
act  without  ordcra.  I  called,  on  my  way 
liither,  on  the  deputy-lieutenant,  Sir  Anthony 
Roskelly,  and  lie,  being  willing  to  take  a 
painful  duty  off  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas'e  hands, 
has  commissioned  me  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter, —  but  with  every  delicacy,  my  lady,  and 
with  every  regard  to  your  wishes.  Would 
you  like  to  see  Sir  Anthony's  written  orders, 
sir?" 

**1  have  not  the  honor  of  Sir  Anthony 
Boskelly's  acquaintance,"  said  Sir  Hilton, 
thrusting  the  papers  aside.  **His  orders,  I 
presume,  are  for  you,  not  for  me.* 

**  Have  I  your  permission,  sir,  to  carry  them 
out?"  said  Mr.  Eslick.  **It  would  be  very 
painful  to  my  feelings  to  place  myself  in  an- 
tagonism with  you,  sir,  and  you  see  it  would 
look  bad  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  if  we  did 
not  agree  on  these  points.  It  would  look 
very  bad  if  I  were  obliged  to  say,  that  Sir 
Hilton  Trowavas  threw  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  police." 

Mr.  Eslick's  smile  was  seraphic  in  humility 
and  kindness  as  he  uttered  this. 

Indignant,  sorrowful,  and  exasperated.  Sir 
Hilton  Trewavas  felt,  nevertheless,  that  he 
must  submit  to  the  pressure  of  circumstance 
around  him.  A  ruthless,  cruel  murder  had 
been  committed  on  a  young  girl,  his  guest, 
his  betrothed  wife ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  not 
for  him  to  cavil  at  the  officiousness  of  the 
police,  and  of  his  brother  magistrate,  and 
enemy,  and  neighbor.  Sir  Anthony  Roskelly. 

There  is  no  spite  like  neighborly  spite.  In 
country  towns  and  country  places,  the  man 
who  lives  next  door  to  you  commonly  bears 
you  no  good-will.  Sir  Anthony  Roskelly  had 
been  In  youth  a  lawyer's  clerk,  who  married 
liis  master's  widow,  and  prospered.  He 
traded  in  coal  and  copper,  iron  and  tin.  An 
energetic,  unscrupulous,  wily,  grasping  man, 
he  grappled  with  fortune  and  held  her  fast 
Poorer  men  went  down  before  him  like  straws, 
and  he  took  their  places,  and  grew  fat  on 
their  spoils.  The  world  said  he  deserved 
success,  and  applauded  him ;  but  a  few,  stand- 
ing out  of  the  world,  held  aloof  from  his  pros- 
psrity,  half  angry  at  it,  half  indignant  that 
such  Tulgar  insolence,  such  cruel  rapacity, 
should  be  crowned  with  riches.  Among  these 
was  Sir  John  Trewavas,  Sir  Hilton's  grand- 
father. The  lawyer's  widow  died  when  Sir 
Anthony  —  then  Mr.  —  Roskelly  was  still 
young  enough  to  woo  a  second  wife.  Elated 
by  wealth,  he  proposed  to  Miss  Tregwythan, 
a  lady  belonging  to  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  the  county.  She  refused  him,  and  married 
his  enemy.  Sir  John  Trewavas.     Thencefor^ 


ward  there  was  a  thorn  in  the  rich  num's  side. 
Disappointed  in  his  own  county  of  marrying 
for  birth,  he  went  to  London,  and  married  for 
wealth.  He  espoused  the  heiress  of  a  baro- 
net brewer,  and  at  his  father-in-law's  death 
the  baronetcy  was  bestowed  upon  him.  But 
his  marriage  was  not  happy,  and  domestic 
squabbles  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  discon- 
tent. Adding  acre  to  acre,  he  brought  his 
fields  hedge  to  hedge  with  the  Trewavas 
estate;  and  all  that  a  money -loving,  soared 
mind  could  do  to  irritate  and  annoy,  he  did 
relentlessly. 

This  was  the  man  who,  arailing  himself  of 
the  time  and  the  opportunity,  now  fiung  a  mis- 
sile into  his  enemy's  household,  in  the  shape  of  | 
a  police  spy,  who,  with  smiling  face,  spied  out  > 
the  weakness  of  the  land. 

True,  Sir  Hilton  Trewaras  need  not  have 
endured  his  presence;  but,  torn  by  anguish 
and  horror,  at  times  believing  Olirc  innocent, 
at  times  guilty,  and  through  all  seeking  blindly 
to  save  her,  he  submitted  to  the  yoke  imposed 
on  him,  fearing  to  bring  down  suspicion  on 
her  head  if  he  appeared  too  unwilling  to  second 
the  officious  effort  of  Sir  Anthony  Roskelly  to 
discover  the  murderer  of  Eleanor  Maris- 
towe. 

"  Do  your  duty  as  you  think  best,  Mr.  Es- 
lick," he  said,  in  that  cold,  calm  Toice  tliat 
commands  respect;  **but  remember  that  I, 
too,  am  a  magistrate,  and  I  do  not  approve  of 
the  manner  in  which  Sir  Anthony  Roskelly 
has  thought  fit  to  act.  In  conjunction  with 
my  brother  magistrate  and  friend,  Mr.  Vigo, 
I  shall  take  steps  to  discover  the  mystery  of 
this  unhappy  death,  if  there  be  a  mystery. 
Meanwhile,  if  you  imagine  you  can  further 
the  ends  of  justice  by  hearing  the  details  which 
Mr.  Vigo  and  Mr.  Damerel  may  be  willing  to 
furnish  you,  you  are  welcome  to  speak  to 
those  gentlemen  in  my  justice-room.  But  I 
object  to  having  my  servants  questioned  and 
examined.  They  will  give  their  testimony  to- 
morrow at  the  inquest,  when  I  shall  do  my 
utmost  to  bring  everything  fhlly  before  the 
coroner;  and  that  I  consider  a  better  and 
clearer  way  to  gain  the  truth,  thax^this  un- 
English  manner  of  hunting  up  evidence  whicli 
Sir  Anthony  Roskelly  pursues." 

Mr.  Eslick  beamed  with  smiles  while  he 
listened  to  this. 

"  Very  good.  Sir  Hilton, "  said  he.  "  Would 
you  like  to  be  present,  sir,  when  I  speak  to 
these  gentlemen  ?  "  ^ 

•*  No,"  replied  Sir  Hilton. 

**  But  I  should,"  said  Lady  Trewavas,  who 
had  hitherto  remained  quiet  during  this  inter* 
view.    '*  I  choost  to  be  present  at  every  con* 
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f  ersation,  which  an  emissaiy  of  Sir  Anthony 
Roskelly's  may  hold  beneath  my  roof." 

She- rose  and  came  forward  as  she  spoke, 
and  Sir  Hilton  glanced  with  sorrowful  pride 
on  her  noble  bearing.  It  is  sad  to  see  a  bitter 
misfortune  fall  upon  the  last  days  of  the  aged, 
but  Lady  Trawavas  was  equal  to  the  burden. 
Not  a  shadow  of  her  stateliness  was  abated, 
not  a  quiver  broke  her  roice. 

'*  09,  mother,"  said  her  grandson;  <<I  can 
trust  to  your  courage." 


CHAPTER  X. 

Sib  HiLToir  listened,  and  heard  the  door  of 
the  justice-room  shut ;  then  he  sought  fever- 
ishly through  the  house  for  Olive.  Now  this 
smiling,  cunning  spy  of  Sir  Anthony's  was 
safely  engaged,  he  might  speak  a  word  to  this 
wretched  girl,  and  urge  her  to  fly.  Why 
should  he  let  his  enemy  triumph  over  him, 
and  gloat  upon  the  shame  and  agony  of  his 
household?    But  he  could  not  find  Olive. 

"Miss  Varcoe,  sir?"  said  a  servant.  "I 
saw  her  go  into  the  garden  while  you  were 
talking  to  Mr.  Eslick.  Are  you  going  for  her, 
sir?  Mr.  Damerel  will  not  see  Mr.  Eslick  till 
the  comes  in." 

Sir  Hilton  hurried  through  the  shrubberies, 
never  catching  a  glimpse  of  her  form  till  he 
reached  the  entrance  to  the  fruit  garden,  and 
there,  at  the  most  secluded  side,  standing 
near  a  large  pile  of  burning  weeds,  he  saw 
her.  He  stood  still  a  moment  to  look  at  the 
small,  resolute  flgure,  that,  unconscious  of  his 
presence,  gazed  down  upon  the  smoke  and 
flame  with  large,  wistful  eyes,  but  as  he  drew 
nearer,  he  did  not  even  glance  at  her,  or 
approach  closely. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  Miss  Varcoe?  " 
he  said. 

His  voice  was  not  harsh,  not  unkind,  yet  it 
had  a  touch  of  coldness  —  almost  of  hatred  — 
in  it,  that  ran  through  Olive's  heart.  She 
shivered  as  she  heard  it,  but  she  did  not  turn 
her  face  upon  him,  or  lift  her  eyes  from  the 
ground,  as  she  replied,  in  a  quiet  way,  cold  as 
bis  own,  '*  I  am  waiting  for  the  gardener.  I 
oave  sent  him  to  gather  me  some  flowers." 

"What  a  time  to  wish  for  flowers  I"  said 
Sir  Hilton.  , 

.  Olivo  was  silent.  The  burning  pile  of 
weeds  stood  between  them,  and  the  crackling 
flames  and  their  wreath  of  smoke  went  up  like 
a  pillar  of  separation.  Sir  Hilton  did  not 
cross  it  to  approach  her. 
.  '*  You  had  better  not  wait  for  the  flowers, 


Miss  Varcoe,"  said  he.  "My  enemy  has 
found  me  out.  Sir  Anthony  Roskelly  has 
sent  the  superintendent  of  police  here ;  he  is 
speaking  to  Damerel.  I  hear  that  Mr.  Vigo 
refhses  to  utter  a  word,  except  in  your  pres- 
ence.   Will  you  go  up  to  the  house  ?  " 

Did  Sir  Hilton  see  the  crimson  flush  of  fear, 
and  then  the  dead  whiteness  on  her  face? 
She  clasped  her  hands  together,  not  with  the 
old  passion,  but  with  a  nervous  restraining  of 
herself  pitiful  to  see. 

'*  I  cannot  go  just  yet,"  she  replied.  "  1 
want  to  stay  here  a  little  wtlle." 

"In  this  smoke?"  said  Sir  Hilton.  "It 
will  be  more  prudent  not  to  show  any  fear, 
any  avoidance." 

This  last  was  said  in  a  low  voice ;  and  lean- 
ing forward  to  speak  it,  he  could  not  but  see 
her  face.  It  was  deatlily  white,  but  there  was 
something  in  it  he  could  not  read  —  a  some- 
thing, half  scorn,  half  sorrow. 

"  I  want  no  advice,  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas," 
said  Olive.  "  It  will  be  more  prudent  in  you 
to  leave  me.    Think  of  yourself." 

Sir  Hilton's  face  flushed.  Was  she  daring 
to  call  him  selfish  and  a  coward?  Great 
Heavens !  if  she  were  innocent,  what  horrible 
injustice  he  had  done  lier  in  his  thoughts. 

"  You  want  no  counsel  and  no  friendship ! " 
said  he.  "  Do  you  guess  what  people  are 
saying  —  are  thinking  ?  " 

"  I  guess  all,"  she  replied.  "  Will  you  go 
away.  Sir  Hilton?" 

He  hesitated,  feeling  an  indignant  heat  again 
within  his  blood.  Why  would  she  not  say  that 
she  was  innocent,  and  spare  him  all  this  shame 
and  horror? 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  before  I 
go?"  he  asked. 

"  Nothing,"  was  the  reply. 

As  the  words  passed  her  lips,  Olive  glanced 
up  at  Sir  Hilton  with  an  appalling  agony  in  her 
eyes,  and  saw  his  look  of  anxiety  change  to 
disappointment  —  change  to  loathing  and 
horror. 

"  When  this  is  over,"  he  said, "  I  shall  leare 
England,  perhaps  for  years,  perhaps  forever. 
And  after  to-day  circumstances  may  occur  to 
render  speech  between  you  and  me  impossible. 
If  you  have  a  word  to  utter,  say  it  now." 

"Go  away!  go  away  I"  she  cried,  im- 
patiently; "  you  try  me  too  much." 

"You  will  say  nothing?"  he  continued. 

"Yes,  I  will  say  this,"  she  replied,  clasping 
her  hands  together  tightly.  "  Do  not  leave 
England  on  my  account.  I  shall  soon  spare 
you  the  pain  of  my  presence.  I  stay  here  only 
to  answer  any  accusation  brought  against  me ; 
then  I  leave  Trewavas  forever."    /-v(jTp 
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*<  Good  heavens !  '*  exclaimed  Sir  Hilton. 
•'And  you  think  to  escape — you  who  would 
not  fly  this  morning  when  there  was  time  ? " 
"  The  offer  came  from  you,"  she  replied. 
''  I  could  not  accept  honor,  safety,  friendship 
from  you,  much  less  a  cowardly  flight." 

**  It  is  only  innocence  that  can  staj  and  face 
justice,"  he  said.  "  Olive,  are  you  innocent? 
Speak  1  for  the  love  of  mercy,  speak !  *' 

His  passion  had  broken  bounds,  and  burst 
forth  in  voice  and  gesture  as  he  spoke.  Olive 
did  not  answer  him.  A  dead  silence  was 
creeping  through  all  his  veins,  a  dead  silence 
blancMng  lip  and  check,  and  then  Olive  sank 
upon  her  knees,  with  head  bowed  down  and 
hidden  in  her  hands.  For  one  horrible 
moment  of  agony  Sir  Hilton  thought  she  was 
going  to  confess,  but  she  sprang  up,  as  though 
strengthened  by  that  short  failing  of  her  cour- 
age, and  showed  him  her  face,  not  tear-stained 
by  remorse,  but  proud  and  defiant,  though 
sortowful. 

'*  Go  1 "  she  said ;  *'  I  will  never  bring  shame 
and  disgrace  upon  your  house.  Do  not  fear 
it.  Tou  desire  to  hear  me  say  that  I  am  in- 
nocent, because  I  am  beneath  the  Trewavas 
roof,  because  I -have  Trewavas  blood  in  my 
veins  —  simply  for  that;  nothing  more.  I  am 
sorry,  for  your  pride's  sake,  that  I  can  tell 
you  nothing.  Do  go  away,"  she  added,  with 
a  burst  of  her  old  petulant,  imperative  manner. 
"  I  hate  your  questions.  Tou  annoy  me.  I 
want  to  be  alone." 

"  You  have  not  answered,"  said  he.  "  Will 
you  answer  me  ?  " 

•*  No,  never  I "  cried  Olive,  fiercely.  "  WUl 
you  leave  me  alone.  Sir  EUlton  ?  Can  you  not 
see  I  am  mad,  miserable,  and  longing  for  soli- 
tude?" 

He  would  have  left  her,  but  at  this  moment 
there  was  a  footstep  on  the  gravel,  and  Olive's 
white  face  turned  so  deathly  at  the  sound  that 
he  stood  still,  uncertain  and  alarmed.  It  was 
only  the  gardener,  holding  in  his  hand  a  bunch 
of  lovely  flowers,  all  white. 

'*  There  is  no  jessamine  here,"  said  Olive, 
taking  them  in  her  trembling  fingers.  "  Go, 
Simon ;  do  gather  me  a  spray  or  two  of  jessa- 
mine, and  take  Sir  Hilton  with  you  —  he  is 
want4^d  at  the  house." 

**  And  so  are  you,  miss,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  The  folks  were  asking  me  just  now  where 
you  were«  You'll  pass  the  jessamine  bush  as 
you  go  in,  miss." 

He  took  his  spade  in  his  hand,  and  would 
have  turned  the  heap  of  burning  weeds,  but 
Olive  thrust  him  back. 

*'  Will  you  stifle  us  with  smoke  ?  **  she  cried, 
angrily. 


Her  eager  manner  sent  a  thrill  of  strangi 
suspicion  through  Sir  Hilton's  mind.  Ho 
caught  up  suddenly  a  garden  rake  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  thrust  it  among  the  pile  of  em- 
bers, Olive's  eyes  being  fastened  on  him  all 
the  while  in  terror.  A  bright  flame  burst  up 
as  he  stirred  the  heap,  and  among  the  weeds 
there  lay  a  coil,  half  dust,  half  ashes,  which 
scattered  as  the  rake  touched  it. 

"What  is  that?"  said  the  old  gardener, 
bending  forward ;  *'  a  dead  snake,  be  it?  " 

"It  is  nothing — only  a  weed,"  said  Olive 
faintly. 

Sir  Hilton  threw  down  the  Aike,  and,  with 
a  sickness  on  him  like  death,  he  leant  against 
a  tree,  speechless.  Was  this  t^e  missing  cord? 
and  how  had  she  gained  it?  Had  she  crept  up 
to  the  wood  by  a  quicker  way,  and  with  love 
speeches  and  promises  bribed  young  Vigo  to 
give  it  into  her  treacherous  hand?  Was  it  to 
bum  it  here  she  had  sent  the  gardener  away 
under  the  pretence  of  wanting  flowers;  and 
was  it  for  this  she  had  striven  to  rid  herself^ 
too,  of  him  ?  It  was  too  much.  Let  her  lover, 
the  boy  Vigo,  save  her  now  if  he  would.  For 
him,  ho  would  never  more  stir  a  finger  to  keep 
her  from  the  murderer's  doom.  He  would  do 
his  duty.  To-morrow  at  the  inquest,  he  would 
give  his  evidence  truly,  as  became  a  man, 
even  if  grief  should  kill  him.  Pity  should  no 
more  make  him  false  to  justice.  He  had 
wronged  this  girl,  because  as' a  boy  he  had 
loved  her,  and  as  a  man,  being  proud,  prudent, 
and  worldly,  he  had  forsaken  her  for  a  fitter 
choice.  But  was  that  a  reason  why  he  should 
screen  this  great,  this  horrible  crime?  Yes, 
heaven  help  him!  it  was  a  reason;  because 
love  for  him  had  driven  her  to  murder.  But 
she  had  gone  to  Vigo,  trusted  Vigo  —  let  him 
help  her  now. 

Olive's  voice  broke  in  upon  his  terrible 
thoughts  —  Olive's  voice,  indignant  and  angry. 

"Are  you  satisfied?"  she  said,  clenching 
her  small  hand  with  passion.  "You  would 
not  go  away.  I  only  prayed  to  be  left  alone. 
Have  I  asked  anything  else  of  you  ?  Have  I 
accepted  any  help  or  succor  from  you?  I  will 
die  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  let  you  help 
me  to  live.  I  will  give  my  life  in  drops  of 
blood,  if  I  choose ;  but  take  it  from  your  un- 
generous hand — no,  never  I " 

Her  eyes  fiashed  upon  him  as  she  spoke  and 
her  words  fell  in  rapid  indignation  from  her 
lips. 

"  Quarrelling  again ! "  mumbled  the  old  gar- 
dener. "  Miss  Olive  was  always  a  poor  tem- 
per, but  I  can't  make  head  nor  tail  to  thin 
row." 

Both  Sir  Hilton  and  Olive  heard  liim.     H« 
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had  understood  nothing  then,  and  there  was 
no  suspicion  in  his  dense  mind.  A  heavy  sigh 
of  relief  burst  forth  from  Olive's  bosom. 

'*  Do  as  you  will/'  she  said  to  Sir  Hilton,  in 
a  low  voice,  as  she  passed  Jiim.  **  Give  words 
to  the  foolish  shadows  and  suspicions  of  your 
mind  if  you  choose  —  there  is  no  proof,"  she 
added,  glancing  triumphantly  at  the  flaming 
pile;  "aweed  —  a  trailing  vine  stem  —  is  not 
a  snake,  or  worse  than  a  snake,  except  to 
you." 

She  swept  on  proudly,  but,  as  she  passed 
him,  she  saw  Sir  Hilton  start  back,  and  shrink 
from  contact  even  with  her  robe ;  and  when 
the  trees  hid  her  from  his  sight,  her  pride 
drooped,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  her 
face  grew  wan  with  the  shadow  of  a  great 
pain. 

With  the  flowers  in  her  hand,  Olive  went 
straight  towards  the  justice-room.  At  the 
door  of  the  hall,  pacing  to  and  fro,  flushed, 
restless,  and  excited,  she  met  Charles  Vigo. 
He  seized  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  holding  it  in 
an  Impassioned,  earnest  grasp,  and  bending 
on  her  the  honest  light  of  his  deep  blue  eyes. 

"You  will  explain  everything,  Olive,"  he 
said  eagerly;  "  they  are  mad  to  talk  of  you 
as  they  do.  Promise  me  you  will  explain 
all." 

"  All  I  can  tell  I  will,"  replied  Olive,  smil- 
ing moumfally. 

**  One  word,"  said  the  young  man,  eagerly. 
"Ton  will  give  me  leave  to  say  I  met  you  in 
the  wood?  You  will  release  me  from  my 
promise  ?  " 

Olive  hesitated  and  remained  in  thought  a 
moment. 

"No,  I  cannot,"  she  said,  earnestly. 
•*  You  must  keep  your  word  with  me." 

**  But  I  have  already  betrayed  you,"  said 
Charles  Vigo,  turning  pale  as  death.  "  I 
have  told  Damerel  in  confidence  that  I  met 
you." 

"  I  am  sorry  indeed  to  hear  that,"  she 
replied;  "but  I  believe  mere  hearsay  is  not 
permitted  in  evidence ;  so  if  you  yourself  do 
not  witness  against  me,  his  testimony  will  not 
ayaU." 

"  I  witness  against  you ! "  he  cried. 
"  Never,  Olive  I  But  why  not  clear  yourself? 
Why  let  so  horrible  a  suspicion  rest  on  you 
for  a  moment?" 

"  I  cannot  clear  myself,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice.  ^'I  can  escape;  that  is  all  I  can  hope 
to  do.  And  without  your  help  1  dare  scarcely 
hope  that." 

Charles  Vigo  gasped  for  breath.  What  was 
she  saying?  —  what  was  she  going  to  do? 
His  senses  swam,  ai\d  he  saw  this  pale,  reso- 


lute, passionate  girl,  as  in  a  mist,  a  halo  of 
fiery  sufiering  about  her  head.  His  eyes, 
blinded  or  cleared  by  love  —  which  was  it? — 
saw  no  guilt,  no  sea  of  blood,  round  the  small, 
trembling  hands  clasped  pleadingly  on  her 
bosom. 

"  Olive  I  "  he  cried,  passionately,  "  I  will 
not  stand  by  and  see  you  sacrifice — " 

But  at  this  moment  the  door  of  the  justice- 
room  opened,  and  the  smiling  face  of  Mr. 
Eslick  beamed  out  upon  them,  newly  creamed, 
as  it  were,  by  the  shining  milk  of  human 
kindness  within  liim. 

"  Ah  I  here  is  the  young  lady  at  last.**  said 
he.     *  *  Miss  Varcoc,  I  beliere  ?  " 

Olive  bowed  in  silence. 

"  Perhaps  you'  are  aware.  Miss  Varcoe,"  he 
continued,  "  that  I  am  sent  here  by  Sir 
Anthony  Roskelly  to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances of  Miss  Maristowe's  mysterious  death? 
For  the  honor  of  the  county,  all  our  magis- 
trates arc  anxious  to  have  the  matter  cleared 
up  quickly.  Mr.  Damerel  has  been  giving  me 
some  very  interesting  information,  which  I 
think  will  materially  assist  us.  He  and  Lady 
Trewavas  have  been  waiting  for  you  for  some 
time.     Will  you  enter  and  take  a  seat?  " 

Without  a  word,  Olive  obeyed  him.  Young 
Vigo  followed  her.  On  entering,  she  glanced 
for  a  moment  at  the  aged  lady,  between  whom 
and  herself  so  many  bitter  words  had  passed. 
The  sight  of  her  grey  hair,  her  worn  face, 
with  the  quiver  of  pain  passing  over  it,  seemed 
to  give  Olive  some  unaccountable  strength ;  a 
smile  broke  faintly  on  her  lip,  then  left  it 
trembling,  but  not  with  weakness,  and  she 
took  her  scat  more  calmly,  more  self- 
possessed  than  any  there,  except  the  smiling 
man,  who  watched  her  as  a  tiger  watches  his 
prey. 

"Before  you  speak,  Miss  Varcoe,"  he 
observed,  "  I  am  bound  to  caution  you  not  to 
say  anything  to  criminate  yourself.  I  grieve 
to  say  Mr.  Damerel's  statement  throws  very 
grave  suspicion  on  you." 

Olive's  face  fiushed,  and  she  turned  a  scorn- 
ful look  on  the  embarrassed  Mr.  Damerel. 

"May  I  be  permitted,"  said  she,  "  to  hear 
what  you  have  said  concerning  me,  Mr.  Dam* 
erel?" 

Like  a  true  Englishman,  strong  in  his  ideas 
of  duty,  he  conquered  the  feelings  that  rose 
up  hot  within  him,  and  spoke  manfully. 

"I  have  made  a  short  statement  of  the 
painful  truth,  Miss  Varcoe,"  said  he,  "namely, 
that  you  were  seen  in  the  wood  a  short  time 
before  the  murder,  and  after  it;  you  were 
heard  using  threatening  and  violent  language 
to  Miss  Maristowe ;  you  were  known  to  be  hei 
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enemy ;  you  were  anzioufl  to  hinder  her  mar- 
,  riage  with  Sir  Hilton  Trewavaa,  for  reasons  of 
your  own,  hut,  ahove  all,  because  the  marriage 
would  deprive  you  of  your  home  at  Trewavas ; 
and,  lastly,  when  she  was  found  dead,  her 
wrists  were  tied  with  a  silk  cord,  of  a  pecu- 
liar make,  which  you  were  seen  that  day, 
wearing  as  a  girdle." 

"  And  who  is  the  person  who  saw  and  heard 
all  this?"  asked  Olive,  unfalteringly.  ''Is  it 
you,  Mr.  Damerel?" 

"  I  saw  the  cord  on  Miss  Maristowe's  wrists 
this  morning  at  six  o'clock,  when  I  drew  her 
dead  from  the  pool  at  the  Lady's  Bower,"  he 
replied.  *'  I  decline,  and  have  declined  to  say 
who  saw  you  in  the  wood.  I  leave  the  person 
with  whom  you  had  an  interview  to  speak  for 
himself.'* 

"  Which  he  will  certainly  do,  now  the  young 
lady  is  present,"  observed  Mr.  Eslick,  rubbing 
his  hands  softly  together,  and  turning  his  face 
on  young  Vigo,  with  an  expression  of  amiable 
contentment. 

"Pray  do  not  answer  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Vigo,"  said  Olive,  quickly.  "Mr.  Damerel, 
may  I  ask  at  what  hour  this  unknown  person 
had  an  interview  with  me  in  the  wood  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  the  exact  hour,"  he  replied ; 
"  but  it  was  between  three  and  half-past  seven." 

"Yesterday?"  said  Olive. —  " Yesterday, 
Miss  Varcoc,"  he  replied. 

"  Then,  Lady  Trewavas,"  said  Olive,  rising, 
with  a  proud  flush  on  her  face,  "I  call  upon 
you  to  reflite  the  malicious  and  cruel  suspicion, 
which  this  statement  of  Mr.  Damercl's  brings 
down  on  my  head.  You  know  that  I  was 
locked  in  my  chamber  yesterday  from  three 
until  past  eight,  and  the  key  of  my  room  was 
in  your  possession  the  whole  of  that  time. 
Your  maid,  Tamson,  released  me  at  that  hour, 
and  brouG^ht  me  some  dinner,  as,  my  door  be- 
ing locked,  I  was,  of  course,  unable  to  present 
myself  at  the  family  dinner." 

The  amazement  with  which  Damerel  heard 
her,  the  astonishment  and  pain  with  which 
young  Vigo  listened,  and  the  relief  that  light- 
ened Lady  Trewavas's  heart,  cannot  be  de- 
picted. As  for  Mr.  Eslick,  he  forgot  to  smile, 
and  he  picked  his  twitching  lips  with  a  fat 
forefinger. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Lady  Trewavas,  steadily. 
f '  In  the  dreadful  excitement  of  the  time  I  had 
forgotten  this  fact.  It  can  be  proved  by  my 
son  John,  who  locked  Miss  Varcoe  in  her 
room,  )and  by  the  maid  who  released  her." 

"  And  did  the  key  never  leave  your  posses- 
sion, madam?  "  she  was  asked. 

"  Never !  "  she  replied. 

As  this  phort  dialogue  went  on,  and  Mr. 


Eslick  kept  his  sharp  green  eyes  fixed  on 
Lady  Trewavas,  a  momentary  glance  passed 
between  Olive  and  Charles  Vigo.  It  was  a 
look  of  great  pain  on  his  part,  of  triumph  on 
hers.  He  grew  paler  and  paler,  but  her 
cheeks  were  flushed  with  pride  and  excite- 
ment. Mr.  Damerel  saw  the  look,  and,  full 
of  sorrow  for  his  friend,  and  stifling  with  in- 
dignation at  Olive's  wickedness,  and  her  power 
over  him,  he  lost  his  prudence,  and  cried  out 
angrily,  "  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  this.  I 
ask  you.  Miss  Varcoe,  direct,  were  you  not  in 
the  wood  yesterday?  " 

"Sir!"  exclaimed  Olive,  "I  recognise  no 
right  in  you  to  ask  me  questions.  If  any  tra- 
dncer  ventures  to  accuse  me  of  this  crime,  I 
shall  answer  through  my  counsel;  he  will 
know  how  to  fling  away  the  shadows  which 
your  malice  throws  areund  me." 

With  his  clenched  hand  resting  on  the  table, 
and  his  face  quivering  with  emotion,  Charles 
Vigo  heard  her,  and  wondered.  Mr.  Eslick, 
growing  more  and  more  interested,  regained 
his  smile,  and  turned  his  sharp  eyes  in  a  mild, 
blinking  way,  very  much  like  a  leopard,  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  agitated  party. 

"  Vigo  I  my  dear  Vigo !  "  cried  Mr.  Dam- 
merel,  "  I  appeal  to  your  honor,  your  sense 
of  duty  I  Kcmember  your  promise  to  me  when 
we  found  that  poor  murdered  girl  this  morn- 
ing. You  would  denounce  the  murderer,  you 
would  do  justice,  you  said." 

"  And  so  I  will,"  he  replied,  "  so  help  me 
Heaven  I " 

The  clenched  hand  that  had  rested  on  the 
table  was  raised  in  the  air,  and  came  down 
again  with  a  force  that  resounded  through  the 
room. 

The  flush  died  from  Olive's  face,  she  grew 
pale  as  ashes,  and  her  eyes  fell  before  Mr. 
Eslick's  gaze. 

"  "We  must  all  do  our  duty,  however  pain- 
fhl,"  observed  that  gentleman,  with  a  serene 
expression  of  goodness.  "  Mr.  Vigo.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  you  so  eager  in  the  cause  of 
justice.  Perhaps  you  will  have  no  objection 
to  tell  me  how  far  your  statement  corroboratee 
Lady  Trewavas." 

"  I  have  every  objection,"  replied  the  sturdy 
Charles  Vigo.  "I  object  to  answer  any 
question  put  to  me  by  a  confounded  spy,  sent 
here  by  an  enemy  to  annoy  a  distressed  family. 
If  you  choose,  on  your  own  responsibility, 
Mr.  Eslick,  to  arrest  any  innocent  member  of 
this  fkmily,  I  shall  appear  at  the  examination, 
and  answer  any  question  the  magistrates  puL 
I  shall  also  open  my  lips  ftdly  to-morrow  at 
the  inquest.     Until  then,  I  bid  you  good-day.** 

Olive  listened  to  him  with  parted  lips,  and 
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wm  he  concluded,  she  sprang  to  his  side  and  laid 
ber  hand  for  a  moment  on  his  arm.  The 
smile  with  which  Mr.  Eslick  observed  this  was 
«eraphic. 

"  Ah,  your  friend  defends  you  wonderfully 
well,  Miss  Varcoe,"  he  said.  **  I  hope  you 
will  live  to  reward  him.  I  am  not  going  to 
arrest  any  one  on  my  own  responsibility  to- 
night, Mr.  Vigo.  We  can  afford,  I  think,  to 
leaye  it  till  after  the  inquest;  meanwhile, 
madam,,'  I  will  telegraph  to  Sir  Anthony  Hos- 
kelly  the  result  of  my  inquiry  here,  and,  if 
you  will  permit  me,  I  will  await  his  reply.  I  am 
sorry,  as  a  respectable  man,  merely  doing  my 
duty,  to  be  denounced  as  a  spy ;  but  Mr.  Vigo's 
motive  is  so  transparent  that  I  excuse  him." 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Eslick  •smiled  and 
rubbed  his  hands  during  this  speech  was  horri- 
ble ;  but  the  way  in  which  he  blinked,  fasten- 
ing his  eyes  on  Olive  with  a  cruel  fascination 
and  mild  cruelty,  was  more  horrible  still.  He 
seemed  a  snake  waiting  placidly  for  his  victim 
to  fall  into  his  coils.'  He  quitted  them  in  great 
benevolence  and  pity,  as  though  bestowing  his 
blessing  upon  them  in  a  paternal  and  forgiving 
spirit.  But  all,  except  Damerel,  felt  as  he 
closed  the  door  that  he  had  done  it  like  a 
gaoler,  and  in  his  own  mind  he  was  busy  fast- 
ening about  them  the  chains  and  bolts  of  a 
dungeon. 

'*  I  have  shut  th&t  door  upon  a  strange  lot," 
he  said  to  himself  as  he  crossed  the  hall.  '*  If 
those  four  could  see  each  other's  spirits, 
there'd  be  a  queer  scene.  She  isn't  deceiving 
that  blue-eyed  young  man ;  he  is  sticking  to 
her  because  he  is  in  love,  but  she  is  taking  in 
,the  old  lady,  nicely.  She  was  shut  up  in  her 
room  yesterday  just  about  as  much  as  I  was. 
I  must  find  out  the  geography  of  this  old 
house,  and  see  how  she  escaped.  There's  a 
low  window,  a  ladder,  another  door,  or  some- 
thing. Ah !  she  can't  take  me  in.  I  was  bom 
in  a  menagerie,  and  bred  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
I'm  used  to  these  creatures  —  they  are  all 
alike ;  and  thpy  must  be  treated  with  kindness 
—  great  kindness.  Humanity!  —  that's  the 
grand  thiikg  I  And,  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
we  must  sometimes  use  a  red-hot  iron  bar,  a 
strait  waistcoat,  or — a  gallows." 

V<»ry  self-satisfied,  and  full  of  humanity, 
Mr.  Eslick  betook  himself  to  the  servants' 
hall,  where  the  quiet  inspector  awaited  him, 
whose  intelligence  and  manners  were  quite  of 
another  order. 

''Inspector,  you  see  how  it  is  here,"  saidT 
Mr.  Eslick,  pompously. 

**  I  think  I  do,  sir,"  he  replied. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Eslick.  "The  less 
we  say  the  better.  I  am  going  to  write  a 
message  for  Sir  Anthony,  which  one  of  the 


men  must  take  to  the  telegraph  office."  He 
wrote  it  rapidly,  and  handed  it  to  the  inspector 
to  read.  "You  approve  of  that?"  said  he. 
"You  are  quite  of  my  opinion,  I  suppose?" 

The  man  read  it,  handed  it  back,  and 
nodded  assent.    The  message  ran  thus :  — 

"  One  of  the  family — can  put  hands  on  the 
right  party  at  any  time.  Shall  we  arrest  now 
or  to-morrow?" 

The  smiles  that  ran  rippling  over  Mr. 
Eslick's  face  as  he  folded  and  sealed  this, 
were  a  sight  to  see. 

"  I  think  the  money  and  the  place  are 
pretty  sure  to  me  now,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"This  is  more  than  Sir  Authoi^y  bargained 
for,  so  I  shall  of  course  expect  more.  This  is 
a  very  nice  little  circumstance  to  happen  to 
one's  enemy,  this  is  —  murder,  publicity,  dis- 
grace; all  his  private  affairs  and  feelings 
overhauled  by  the  newspapers!  Really  one 
wouldn't  wish  it  better  if  one  had  arranged  it 
all  oneself-— no,  upon  my  word,  not  if  one  had 
arranged  it  all  oneself  upon  the  very  kindest 
principles." 

Night  and  darkness  fell  down  upon  the 
ancient  mansion  of  Trewavas,  bringing  sleep 
to  few,  peace  to  none.  The  day  closed  in 
storm,  with  a  northwest  wind,  rolling  in  upon 
the  beach  a  heavy  sea,  which  echoed  and 
thundered  far  inland.  In  the  sky,  dark 
clouds,  hanging  low,  whence  fell  a  continuous 
downpour  of  thick  rain,  pitilessly  beating  on 
summer  flower  and  green  leaf,  rustling 
mournfully  in  the  woods,  laying  low  the  clian- 
thus  and  the  myrtle  round  the  Lady's  Bower, 
falling  on  the  pool  like  passionate  tears  for 
lost  love,  and  beating  fiercely  against  the 
windows  of  the  old  house,  where  watchers 
wept  for  the  dead. 

As  the  darkness  grew  intense,  as  the  winds 
rose,  and  the  rain  fell,  a  fear  and  a  gloom  thai 
the  sunshine  had  held  back  crept  through 
corridor  and  hall,  gathering  the  servants  into 
groups,  and  chilling  the  hearts  of  the  stoutest 
Each  one  knew  that  a  murderer  hid  amongst 
them ;  each  one  knew  that  he  must  sleep  that 
nigtit  near  the  tortured  spirit,  and  haunted 
conscience  of  guilt.  And  as  the  rains  de- 
scended, and  the  winds  beat  upon  that  ancient 
roof,  —  now  for  the  first  time,  after  ages  of 
power  and  pride,  sheltering  a  felon, — white 
faces  gathered  together,  and  voices  whis-* 
pered  with  horror  of  the  cruel  hand  that  had 
taken  so  young,  so  innocent,  so  fair  a  life. 

The  desire  in  the  hearts  of  all,  that  the 
murderer  should  be  discovered  and  taken, 
grew  in  intensity,  and  the  suspicions  gather- 
ing like  shadows  round'  the  figure  of  Olive 
crept  closer  to  her,  pointing  her  out  as  a  mark 
for  indignation  and  loathing."'  ^  O^^ 
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**  She  was  always  fierce  —  an  erll-tempered 
little  thing/*  said  one. 

'*  And  she  hated  Miss  Eleanor/'  said 
another. 

**And  she  certainly  loved  Sir  Hilton,'* 
whispered  a  third.  *' Ah,  that's  the  secret  of 
it -^  love  is  at  the  bottom  of  all." 

A  selfish  feeling  of  uneasiness  pervaded  the 
servants'  hall.  One  of  them  might  be  sus- 
pected unless  the  right  person  was  found. 

"Why  don't  they  take  her?'*  asked  Mrs. 
Marlstowe's  maid,  angrily. 

"  Because  she  was  \ocked  up  all  yesterday 
afternoon;  therefore  siie  couldn't  be  in  the 
wood,"  said  a  man-servant,  one  of  Olive's  few 
supporters. 

"  Don't  believe  that  tale,"  returned  Tarn- 
son,  lifting  her  pert  nose  victoriously  in  the 
air.  "  I  went  to  her  door  ever  so  many  times, 
and  couldn't  hear  nobody  stirring,  and  I 
knocked  and  called,  and  got  no  answer.  She 
got  out  somehow,  I  can  tell  you.  There's 
they  little  old  stone  stairs;  nobody  hasn't 
thouglit  of  they  yet." 

"  The  door  at  the  bottom  is  always  locked," 
said  the  man. 

"You  never  mind,"  said  Tamson;  "I'll 
swear  she  was  out.  I  can  tell  something,  if  I 
like." 

"  What  is  it,  Tamson  I  Tell  us,  Tamson, 
dear,  do." 

Eager  eyes  pressed  round  the  girl,  greedy 
for  the  words  that  should  assure  them  of 
Olive's  guilt.  * 

"Well,  it  ddn't  matter,"  said  Tamson. 
"  I've  got  to  tell  it  to-morrow  at  the  inquest, 
so  1  may  as  well  let  you  know  what  it  is. 
Her  black  silk  dress  was  wet,  as  if  it  bad 
been  dragged  through  a  pool.  What  do  you 
think  cf  that  ?  And  that  isn't  all ;  she  tried  to 
light  a  fire  last  night  in  her  room  to  dry  her 
things.    Ask  Phoebe  there  about  it." 

Phcebe  was  a  girl  who  sometimes  waited  on 
Olive,  being  too  coarse  and  too  great  a  rustic 
to  be  deemed  worthy  of  waiting  on  any  one 
else.  Being  thus  appealed  to,  Phcebe  lifted 
her  face  stupidly  from  her  red  arms,  and 
began  to  cry. 

"  I  wish  I  hadn't  told,"  she  said;  and  down 
went  the  honest  face  again,  sobbing  more 
piteously  than  before. 

•  "  Don't  be  a  fool,  you  great  gawk  I  You 
must  tell  everything,  or  go  to  prison  your- 
self,''' snapped  Tamson,  fiercely.  "And 
moreover,  she  burnt  a  heap  of  things  last 
night  —  old  letters  and  papers ;  Phosbe  found 
the  ashes  in  the  grate." 

"  Oh,  Tamson,  Tamson  1 "  cried  Phosbc ; 
"I  novcr  thought  you'd  go  and  make  mis- 


chief of  what  1  told  yon.    Whafs  the 
of  burning  letters?  " 

"  What's  the  harm,  indeed?"  broke  in  Mrs. 
Marlstowe's  maid.  "Why,  she  must  bare 
had  sometliing  to  hide,  else  she  wouldn't  have 
done  it.  On  such  a  night,  when  we  wero  all 
sitting  up  frightened  and  miserable,  she  takes 
to  innocent  sorting  and  burning  of  old  letters 
—  don't  tell  me  such  trash  as  that !  I'll  never 
sleep  in  this  house  again  if  she  isn't  took  to 
prison.  I'm  afVaid  of  getting  killed  myself,  I 
am.     Them  as  does  one  murder  can  do  two." 

Thus  the  lorn  household  discoursed,  while 
policemen  slumbered  in  the  kitchen,  or  paced 
through  the  rain  on  the  gravelled  walks 
without. 


OHAPTEB  XI. 

Through  the  pitiless  storm,  through  the  rain, 
wind-driven,  beating  against  their  resolute 
faces,  two  men  rode  at  a  hand-gallop,  slacking 
not  their  pace  for  hill  or  dale.  One  of  these 
was  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas,  the  other  was  "Dr. 
Burton.  Both  rode  silently,  scarce  exchang- 
ing a  word,  though  they  kept  their  horses  well 
together.  Journeying  as  they  were  along  the 
north  coast  of  Cornwall,  they  met  but  rarely 
some  solitary  wayfarer,  who,  with  a  kindlj 
"  Good-night,"  stood  aside  to  let  them  pass,  or 
stared  in  wonder  after  their  tut  retreating  fig- 
ures. The  country  wits  wild  and  sombre. 
Great  hills  and  bleak,  treeless  moors  swept  on 
from  point  to  point,  and  ever  and  anon,  be- 
tween the  pauses  of  the  storm,  there  broke 
upon  the  ear  the  dull  thud  and  roar  of  some 
great  breaker  rolling  in,  in  mighty  fury,  upon 
the  rock-bound  coast.  At  times  the  spray, 
dashing  fa,T  inland,  touched  the  lips  of  the  ri- 
ders with  salt,  as  the  wind  brought  the  foam 
of  the  sea  in  its  shriek  and  whistle,  as  it  howled 
around  them. 

Down  into  a  deep  glen«  the  rocky  sides  of 
which  were  clothed  with  fir,  and  elm,  and  ash, 
the  horsemen  descended.  Here  the  storm 
lulled,  and  the  rain  fell  with  a  softer  touch, 
while  the  scent  of  leaf  and  flower  mingled 
with  the  briny  air  of  the  sea. 

"  We  are  nearly  arrived,"  said  Sir  Hilton  to 
his  companion.  "  He  lives  there,  in  yonder 
house  gleaming  with  a  solitary  light.  It  is  as 
lonely  a  spot  as  any  in  Cornwall,  but  he  likes 
it.  After  the  din  of  life,  silence  suits  him. 
Speak  fiunkly  to  him:  it  is  useless  to  hold 
anything  back." 

The  tone  of  pain  in  which  Sir  Hilton  tpoke 
moved  Dr.  Burton  with  pity. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  ^Q^B^st  thai 
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what  I  have  to  Baj  may  not  appear  to  him  so 
conduaiye  as  it  does  to  us." 

"I  have  no  hope,"  replied  Sir  Hilton 
gloomily. 

They  reached  a  tiny  lodge  as  they  spoke, 
honeysuckle-coTered,  and  a  iroman/  in  an- 
swer to  their  snmmons,  admitted  them  within 
the  gate. 

"Is  Mr.  Heriot  at  home?"  asked  Sir 
Hilton. 

**He  is  at  the  house,  sir,"  replied  the 
woman;  "bat  I  cannot  tell  if  he  will  see 
strangers  so  late." 

"Thanks.  We  will  tiyto  see  him,"  said 
Sir  Hilton ;  and  -they  rode  on  slowly  over  the 
sounding  gravel. 

Mr.  Heriot  had  been  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  Old  Bailey  counsel.  Harder  and 
drier  than  an.  Egyptian  mummy,  he  had  lived 
through  work  that  might  have  killed  a  camel, 
and  wisely  retiring  while  there  were  still  a  few 
drops  of  blood  left  in  his  parched  body,  he  had 
come  down  into  lonely  Cornwall,  and  bought 
himself  a  house  by  the  sounding  sea.  An  old 
bachelor,  loving  no  one,  and  believing  the 
whole  world  a  nest  of  thieves,  his  life  might 
appear  to  some  solitary  and  cheerless ;  bat  he 
enjoyed  it.  Above  all,  he  delighted  in  his 
sense  of  security  from  interruption,  work,  and 
noise.  No  faint  echo  of  the  toil  and  din  of  his 
old  life  could  reach  him  here ;  no  thieves  and 
lawyers  could  break  in  upon  his  rest. 

**  Ah,"  said  he,  in  a  sharp,  quick  Voice,  "  I 
knew  this  house  had  one  great  fault — it  is  too 
near  London.  You  have  just  arrived,  I  sup- 
pose, with  Fish  Street  Hill  in  one  pocket,  and 
the  Monument  in  the  other.  What  do  you 
want  with  me,  and  at  such  a  time  of  night  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  from  London,"  said  Sir  Hilton, 
pointing  to  his  card.  "  I  am  almost  a  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Heriot." 

"A  neighbor  without  neighborliness.  Sir 
Hilton  Trewavas,"  returned  he.  "Why, 
Hodge  the  hedger  is  more  of  a  neighbor  to  me 
than  /ou." 

Sir  Hilton's  pride  was  broken.  The  hour 
was  come  when  he  could  be  sorry  he  had  not 
made  a  friend  of  this  hard  lawyer. 

"  Mr.  Heriot,  I  am  but  a  young  man,"  he 
said,  modestly,  "and  you  are  old.  You  must 
make  allowances  for  me,  as  age  always  must 
for  youth.  My  life  has  been  a  blunder 
hitherto  —  a  sad  one;  and  you  see  me  now 
bowed  beneath  a  bitter  burden  of  grief,  and 
come  to  implore  help  from  you  —  you  to 
whom  I  have  never  shown  the  civility  and  kind- 
ness of  a  neighbor,  laccept  your  rebuke.  Will 
you  accept  my  apology  ?  and,  more  generous 


than  I,  will  you  hear  my  trouble,  and  help 
me?" 

Even  the  hardest  old  age,  having  sight  and 
hearing,  is  touched  by  the  wondrous  cliarm  oi 
youth  in  man  or  woman.  It  was  not  Sir 
Hilton's  words,  though  they  were  soft  and 
courteous,  but  his  bearing,  his  voice,  his  look, 
and  all  that  nameless  magic  which  pertains  to 
the  presence  of  some  favored  few,  that  broke 
the  crust  of  the  old  lawyer's  hardness,  and 
made  him  extend  a  parchment  hand,  and  say, 
in  a  voice  having  the  ghost  of  the  cordiality 
of  his  dead  youth  in  it,  "  Not  a  word  more, 
Sir  Hilton.  What's  your  trouble?  It  must 
be  a  queer  one  indeed  if  it  be  anything  I  can 
help  you  out  of." 

"Is  it  possible  you  have  not  heard  the 
dreadfhl  news?  "  asked  Dr.  Burton. 

"I  have  heard  nothing,"  replied  Mr. 
Heriot  "  I  dare  my  people  to  tell  me  any 
news.  I  live  here  that  I  may  never  know 
anything  that  goes  on  outside  my  garden." 

"  Then  we  must  tell  you,"  said  Dr.  Bur- 
ton; and  in  a  few  words  he  laid  before  him 
the  facts  of  Eleanor's  disappearance,  and  the 
finding  of  the  corpse  in  the  pool. 

"Is  it  an  accident,  a  suicide,  or  a  mur- 
der?" asked  the  old  barrister,  his  eyes 
gleaming  with  the  ancient  fire  of  unforgotten 
fights. 

"A  murder,  "'replied  Dr.  Burton,  in  a  lo^ 
voice. 

With  eyes  full  of  pity  he  glanced  at  Sir 
Hilton's  agitated  face;  Mr.  Hcriot's  keen 
gaze  followed,  and  his  brows  were  slightly 
raised  in  curiosity  or  surprise. 

"  Stop  I "  said  he ;  "  this  is  no  common  mur- 
der, I  suppose  —  no  ruffian,  no  tramp,  no 
robber?    Then  what  is  it?" 

"Jealousy?"  replied  Dr.  Burton. 

"  Whose  ?  "  demanded  the  lawyer. 

"A  woman's,"  replied  Dr.  Burton.' 

"Tush!"  said-  the  old  barrister.  "A 
woman  would  never  have  the  strength  to 
drown  a  rival  like  a  dog.  She  would  have 
poisoned  her." 

"  And  so  she  did,"  said  Dr.  Burton,  lower- 
ing his  voice. 

The  whisper  ran  through  the  room,  and  Sir 
Hilton  hid  his  eyes  with  his  hand  as  Dr.  Bur- 
ton drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  phial,  and 
laid  it  on  the  table. 

"  Chloroform !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Heriot. 

"Yes,"  said  Dr.  Burton.  "You  under- 
stand now  how  a  slight,  weak  girl  could  with 
ease  fiing  a  senseless,  defenceless  form  into  the 
water.  Thus,  too,  unresisted,  she  was  able  to 
tie  her  victim's    hands.    So,  even  had  the 
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shock  restored  her  senses,  she  would  have 
had  no  cliance  for  life." 

"Ah!"  said  the  lawyer;  "and  how  could 
she  tic  her  hands?  Cords  don't  grow  in 
woods." 

"She  wore  one  round  her  waist  for  a 
girdle,"  replied  Dr.  Burton.  "She  took 
that." 

"  She  did ! "  said  the  lawyer,  with  a  look  of 
surprise.  "Then  she  is  cither  a  monstrous 
fool,  or  else  she  did  not  commit  the  murder 
at  all." 

Sir  Hilton  started  up,  with  a  momentary 
gladness  on  his  face  wliich  passed  like  a 
Rhadow. 

"Thank  you  for  those  words,  Mr.  Heriot," 
said  he;  " but  I  fear  you  are  mistaken.  Tell 
the  rest.  Burton.     I  cannot." 

"  The  cord  has  disappeared,"  continued  the 
doctor.  "  A  man  who  loves  her  watched  the 
body.  When  his  friend  and  the  police  came, 
the  cord  was  gone.  The  watcher  affirmed  he 
had  not  touched  it ;  and  he  is  a  man  above 
suspicion;  yet,  infatuated  by  love,  he  may 
have  permitted  her  to  take  it." 

"  What  proof  have  you  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Heriot. 

Then  Sir  Hilton  spoke  in  a  husky  voice. 

"To-day  at  three  o'clock,  I  sai^  her  in  the 
garden,  standing  by  a  pile  of  smoking  weeds. 
She  had  sent  away  the  gardener,  she  tried  to 
rid  herself  of  me.  When  the  man  returned, 
and  would  have  stirred  the  pile,  she  pushed 
him  back.  I  seized  a  rake,  and  thrust  it  among 
the  ashes,  and  then  I  saw  a  cord  —  a  coil  that 
went  to  dust  as  I  touched  it" 

Mr.  Heriot  was  silent.  It  was  a  dead, 
blank  silence,  having  in  it  a  world  of  convic- 
tion, and  to  Sir  Hilton  a  world  of  hopeless- 
ness. 

"  Then  it  would  appear,  "said  Mr.  Heriot, 
"  the  young  man  whom  she  has  infatuated, 
hid  the*  cord,  and  gave  it  to  her  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  Was  he  at  Trewavas  ?  Could  he 
have  done  this  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sir  Hilton. 

'•^  And  how  was  Miss  Maristowe  her  rival?  " 
continued  Mr.  Heriot.  "  Did  she,  too,  love 
this  young  man  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Sir  Hilton,  "she  was  engaged 
to  me.     She  was  to  be  my  wife  next  week." 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  the  lawyer.  "  Where  is 
the  rivalry  then  ?  Who  is  this  girl  whom  you 
accuse  of  murder?"  _ 

Sir  Hilton  could  not  answer ;  his  voice  died 
on  his  lips,  and  Dr.  Barton  spoke. 

«*  We  are  come  to  you  to  entreat  your  help, 
Mr.  Heriot,"  said  he:  "we  speak  frankly, 
openly,  relying  on  your  honor,  trusting  to  you 
Implicitly     We  know  that  to  enable  you  to  help 


us,  we  must  give  you  our  entire  confi* 
dence." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Heriot,  gravely. 

"Your  skill,  your  learning,  your  experi- 
ence, can  be  of  infinite  aid,  if  you  will  but  nse 
it  in  our  behalf — " 

"Pass  all  that,  and  go  on  with  the  story,* 
interposed*  Mr.  Heriot,  in  his  cold,  calm 
voice. 

"  I  obey  you,"  said  Dr.  Burton.  "  The  lady 
we  accuse  is  Miss  Olive  Yarcoe,  Sir  Hilton's 
cousin  —  a  second  cousin.  She  was  an  am- 
bitious girl,  and  until  his  engagement,  she 
hoped  that  he  would  marry  her." 

"Burton,  be  just!"  broke  in  Sir  Hilton, 
passionately.  "  Olive  loved  me  I  Heaven  for- 
give me,  she  loved  me  with  her  whole  heart" 

"Then  the  rivalry  and  jealousy  were 
between  her  and  the  murdered  girl  on  your 
account?"  observed  Mr.  Heriot 

Oh,  the  agony  in  the  young,  manly  face !  the 
pain  and  shame  struggling  to  hide,  and  break- 
ing forth  in  trembling  lip  and  shrinking  eyes. 

"Mr.  Heriot,"  said  he,  "I  am  not  a  vicious 
man,  believe  me,  or  a  vain  man,  or  a  fool , 
and  yet  this  horror  has  fallen  upon  me.  It 
has  come  thrcnigh  the  sins  that  the  world  en- 
genders; it  has  come  through  carelessness, 
selfishness,  pride,  blindness  of  heart." 

"Stop!"  said  the  lawyer.  "Tell  me  all 
that  by  and  by.  Let  me  know  now  where  the 
chloroform  was  found." 

"  In  the  pocket  of  the  dress  she  wore  on  the 
day  of  the  murder,"  resumed  Dr.  Burton.  "A 
servant,  who  dislikes  her,  found  it,  and  brought 
it  to  me  this  morning." 

"And  this  made  you  examine  the  body, 
with  a  view  to  detecting  chloroform?"  said 
Mr.  Heriot 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"  And,  as  a  medical  man,  you  believe  that 
it  was  used  ?  "  continued  Mr.  Heriot 

"Yes,"  said  he;  "but,  with  an  autopsy,  I 
could—" 

"Never  mind  technicalities,  and  medical 
terms,  and  proofs,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Heriot; 
"  keep  them  for  the  coroner.  I  take  your 
word  without  them.  What  other  links  are 
there  in  the  evidence?" 

Rapidly  Dr.  Burton  repeated  Mr.  Damerel'^ 
statements  respecting  Olive's  interview  with 
Eleanor  in  the  Lady's  Bower;  to  this  he 
added  many  of  those  threads  and  shadows, 
small  in  themselves,  but  weighty  when  woven 
into  one ;  and,  lastly,  he  detailed  the  servant's 
story  of  the  dress  being  wet,  as  though  dragged 
through  water,  and  tlie  finding  ashes  of  burnt 
letters  in  the  grate. 

"  Strange  to  say,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
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these  burnt  papers  irere  leaves  from  my 
brother's  journal,"  said  Sir  Hilton,  "for  ho 
found  it  torn;  and,  with  great  difficulty,  I 
have  got  him  to  confess  to  me,  that  the  miss- 
ing pages  related  to  conversations  he  had  held 
with  her  respecting  Miss  Maristowe.** 

**Then  your  brother 'will  be  a  reluctant 
witness  I "  remarked  Mr.  Heriot. 

"He  will  indeed,"  replied  Sir  Hilton. 
*•  He  and  Olive  were  great  friends." 

"  And  this  young  man,  wl>o  loves  her,  will 
bo  an  unwilling  witness  also  ?  "  continued  the 
lawyer. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  Dr.  Bur- 
ton ;  **  and  there  are  other  circumstances  in 
her  favor.  Her  defence  is,  that  she  was 
locked  in  her  room  from  tliree  until  eight, 
Lady  Trewavas  having  the  key  of  the  door." 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Heriot,  looking  up  with 
sudden  and  renewed  interest,  "this  compli- 
cates the  case  amazingly.  She  must  be  a 
clever  girl.     Go  on ;  explain  all." 

Upon  this  the  doctor  sketched  the  plan  of 
the  room,  with  the  closet,  the  spiral  stairs,  the 
locked  door  at  the  foot,  and  the  library  win- 
dow close  at  hand,  opening  on  the  unfre- 
quented shrubbery. 

"  But  the  door  is  always  locked,"  observed 
Sir  Hilton,  "and  the  key  kept  in  the  table 
drawer.  And  it  was  tftcre  last  night  at  nine 
o'clock, —  it  was  there  this  morning." 

"  But  you  know  not  where  it  was  between 
three  and  eight  yesterday?"  inquired  Mr. 
Heriot. 

"No,"  replied  Sir  Hilton;  "but  I  never 
roissed  it  from  the  drawer." 

"  Well,"  resumed  Mr.  Heriot,  "  I  presume 
you  have  laid  before  me  now  all  the  evidence 
which  will  be  put  before  the  coroner  to- 
morrow, and  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  the 
result." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Dr.  Burton. 

Sir  Hilton  did  not  answer,  but,  leaning  his 
brow  upon  his  hand,  he  gazed  into  the  parch- 
ment face  of  the  lawyer,  with  a  world  of 
agony  in  his  eyes. 

"  In  spite  of  Lady  Trewavas's  evidence  of 
the  locked  door  of  the  chamber,  and  in  spite 
of  the  favoring  testimony  of  unwilling  wit- 
nesses, the  result  of  the  inquest  will  be  a  ver- 
dict of  wilful  murder  against  Olive  Varc6e," 
said  Mr.  Heriot. 

"  And  then?"  asked  Sir  Hilton,  gasping  for 
brcnth. 

"And  then  she  will  be  tried  at  the 
sessions,"  replied  Mr.  Heriot,  "  and — " 

"Good  Heavens!  condemned?"  exclaimed 
Sir  Hilton. 

"  No,  acquitted,"  said  the  lawyer.     "  She  is 


very  young,  very  pretty,  and  a  woman:  the 
jury  won't  hang  her.  There  is  only  circum- 
stantial evidence  against  her,  and  some  of 
that  doubtful.  At  her  trial  she  will  get  the 
ftiU  benefit  of  that  doubt.  And  by  tliat  time, 
her  lover — how  do  you  call  him,  Vigo?  — 
will  have  made  up  his  mind  to  swear  through 
thick  and  thin  for  her.  He'll  deny  having  seefk 
her  in  the  wood,  and  he*ll  contradict  his  friend 
Damerel  respecting  that  cord,  tliough  if  I 
were  her  counsel  I  would  not  let  him.  The 
cord  staggers  me  —  a  clever  woman  would 
not  advertise  her  crime  like  that.  I  should 
make  a  point  of  it,  to  prove  her  innocent. 
There  is  no  proof  she  had,  or  ever  had,  the 
key  of  the  ancient  staircase ;  so  the  fkct  of 
her  having  been  locked  in  her  room  being 
proved  by  your  brother  and  grandmother^ 
and  there  being  no  proof  forthcoming  of  her 
having  got  out,  she  must  necessarily  be  ac- 
quitted. You  tell  me  she  asserts  that  Mr. 
Damerel's  statement  is  false,  and  she  met 
Yigo  in  the  wood,  not  yesterday,  but  the  day 
before.  Now,  this  will  be  her  weak  point, 
and  his  also ;  so  if  yon  want  to  get  her  con- 
victed, I  tell  yoUfWhat  you  must  do." 

"Convict  her!"  interrupted  Sir  Hilton. 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Heriot,  I  am  come  to  you  to  ask 
what  I  can  do  to  save  her,  —  what  I  can  do  to 
spare  her  the  agony  of  a  trial,  the  shame  and 
misery  of  a  prison." 

"Is  that  it?"  said  Mr.  Heriot,  fixing  his 
keen  eyes  on  the  unhappy  young  man.  "  Do  ? 
Why,  nothing.    You  can't  save  her." 

"But  I  must  —  I  will!"  exclaimed  Sir 
Hilton.  "  My  senses  leave  me  at  the  thought 
of  seeing  her  perish." 

"You  believe  her  guilty?"  said  Mr. 
Heriot. 

"  Heaven  help  me !  —  yes  I "  he  replied. 

"Then  she  deserves  to  be  hanged,"  said 
the  lawyer.  "She'll  be  mighty  lucky  in 
getting  off  with  a  few  months'  imprison- 
ment." 

"  But  the  shame,  the  agony, "  said  Sir  Hil- 
ton; "she  will  die  under  it.  Oh,  Mr.  Heriot, 
tell  me  what  I  can  do,  Must  I  give  evidence 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  You  cannot  escape  that,"  he  replied. 

"  But  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  burnt  cord," 
s.aid  Sir  Hilton.  "  It  is  only  a  shadow,  a  sus- 
picion in  my  mind.  I  have  no  right  to  name 
it.  You  will  not  betray  me?  I  can  rely  on 
Dr.  Burton." 

"You  need  not  fear,"  said  Mr.  Heriot;  "I 

shall  say  nothing.     I  never  talk  when  I  am 

not  paid  for  it.    If  you  want  to  get  this  girl  off, 

I  can  give  you  the  address  of  a  first-rate  man, 

I  who  will  do  it,  if  any  one  can/'  CjOOqIc 
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Sir  Hilton  scarcely  seemed  to  hear  liim. 
He  leant  back  in  his  chair,  pale  and  exhausted. 
''Let  him  rest  a  minute/'  said  Dr.  Burton, 
in  a  low  voice,  as  Mr.  Heriot  wrote  down  the 
name  and  address  of  a  celebrated  counsel. 
''You  understand,  his  desire  is  to  avoid  a 
trial.  It  is  his  bride  who  is  murdered ;  her 
family  and  all  the  world  will  expect  him  to  aid 
in  convicting,  not  saving,  the  accused.  His  is 
a  hard  position." 

"It  is  an  awful  mess,"  said  Mr.  Heriot. 
"  Why  did  he  not  get  the  girl  out  of  the  way 
this  morning?" 

"He  tried  it,"  replied  Dr.  Burton;  "she 
would  not  go." 

"  What  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Heriot,  in  a  quick, 
aharp  whisper. 

"  No ;  she  was  proud  and  sulky,"  said  Dr. 
Burton,  "  and  would  not,  she  said,  accept  any- 
thing from  his  hands." 

The  keen  glance  that  fell  from  Mr.  Hcriot*s 
eyes  on  Sir  Hilton's  pale  face  might  have, 
startled  him,  had  ho  seen  it 

"Ah,"  said  he  —  "and  yet  she  loves  Sir 
Hilton,  you  think?" 

"  Or  she  wanted  to  be  Lady  Trewavas,"  said 
Dr.  Burton. 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Mr.  Heriot.  "  In  that 
case  she  may  love  Vigo." 

The  doctor  thought  within  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  was  obliged  to  answer,  frankly, 
•*  No,  I  think  not." 

Again  Mr.  IIcriot*s  glance  wandered  to  the 
young,  worn  face,  regarding  him  so  wearily. 

"  Sir  Hilton,"  said  he,  "  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  an  abrupt  question.  You  need  not  answer 
it  if  you  don't  like.  Were  you  much  attached 
to  Miss  Maristowe  ?  " 

A  swill  flush  went  up  to  Sir  Hilton's  brow, 
leaving  his  face,  as  it  passed  away,  wan  and 
pale  as  a  dead  man's. 

"  You  have  asked  me  a  hard  question,  Mr. 
Heriot,"  he  replied.  "To  answer  truly,  I 
must  say  both  yes  and  no.  This  may  seem' 
strange,  but  it  is  true.  If  I  dared  assert  it,  I 
would  say  it  is  possible  for  the  heart  to  hold 
two  loves,  both  different,  and  yet  both  being 
love.  Let  any  man  examine  his  soul,  and  say 
whether  there  has  not  been  a  period  in  his  ex- 
istence, when  such  an  anomaly  has  presented 
itself  to  his  own  experience.  I  liked  Olive 
from  a  child,  but,  as  I  grew  older,  reason  and 
prudence  drew  me  from  her  side.  It  was  for 
her  own  sake,  at  first,  that  I  cooled  towards 
her.  I  saw  that  my  regard  was  drawing  on 
her  the  uxyust  dislike  of  Lady  Trewavas.  My 
grandmother  is  in  most  things  a  kind,  sensible 
woman,  but  in  this,  her  pride  or  her  affection 
for  me  rendered  her  cruel,  almost  vindictive. 


She  gradually  lowered  OHve'a  position  in  tiie 
household  —  meaning  to  dep««de  her  in  my 
eyes,  and  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  marry 
her.  She  did  tliis  in  the  sight  of  strangers  and 
acquaintances,  galling  the  tnrl  often  to  the 
quick.  To  spare  her  further  pain,  I  kept  much 
away  from  Trewavas,  and  when  I  was  there  1 
paid  as  much  attention  as  possible  to  others. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years  Lady  Trewa- 
vas has  been  careftil,  that  whenever  I  returned 
home,  I  should  meet  Eleanor  and  her  mother. 
You  will  not  think  me  a  coxcomb  if  I  say,  that 
I  saw  Miss  Maristowe  liked  me.  She  was 
very  beautiful ;  ^he  combined,  in  her  person 
and  position,  every  requisite  that  my  friends 
or  I  could  desire  in  a  #ife.  I  proposed  to  her, 
and  was  accepted.  I  did  so,  loving  her,  for 
her  gentleness  had  greatly  attracted  me.  In 
fact,  I  was  fascinated  for  a  time,  and  it  was 
not  till  my  engagement  had  lasted  a  month  or 
two,  that  I  began  to  feel  there  was  something 
tame  and  insipid  about  her  extreme  softness. 
I  fought  against  this  reaction.  I  was  resolved 
to  fulfil  my  promises,  and,  through  all,  I  was 
determined  to  reinstate  Olive  in  her  proper 
position  in  my  house,  and  make  her  the  com- 
panion and  sister  of  my  wife." 

"Ah — indeed!"  said  the  old  counseller, 
drily. 

"Eleanor's  unfortunate  jealousy  interposed," 
continued  Sir  Hilton,  "and  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  consent  to  Oliver's  expulsion  from 
Trewavas.  This  was  the  lasi  blow  that  em- 
bittered that  unhappy  girl  into  madness  and 
murder.  I  have  told  you  the  whole  history 
now,  Mr.  Heriot.  You- will  uttderstand  my 
grief,  —  my  compunction ;  you  will  see  why  I 
wish  to  save  her." 

"  I  see  the  girl  lias  been  rather  hardly  treat- 
ed  among  you  all,"  said  Mr.  Heriot.  '*The 
truth  is,  you  have  jilted  her,  and  your  grand- 
mother has  ill-used  her.  Now,  if  you  will  ta^^e 
my  advice,  you  will  get  her  safe  out  of  the  way 
till  this  affair  has  blown  over,  or  till  the  right 
man  turns  up." 

"Who?  What  do  you  mean?"  said  Sir 
Hilton. 

"  I  mean  the  fellow  who  committed  this 
murder,"  replied  Mr.  Heriot.  "  She  is  no  more 
guilty  than  I  am.  Even  assassins  are  scarcely 
such  blunderers  as  you  describe  her  to  be. 
The  cord  and  the  cliloroform  are  convincing 
proofs  to  my  mind  of  her  innocence." 

Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  stared  at  him  aghast ; 
but,  as  the  old  lawyer  yawned  in  his  face,  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  a  bedroom  caldlestick  on 
the  table,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  tnk€ 
the  hint,  and  go. 
"  I  never  accept  j^Mof  new,^  ob^rved  Mr 
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Heriot,  as  tucy  rose  to  saj  farewell,  **  else  I 
should  be  happy  to  defend  this  young  lady; 
but,  in  the  hands  of  my  friend,  she  will  bo 
safe  —  that  is,  if  she  abides  to  take  her  trial* 
My  advice  is,  don't  let  her.  'J'hese  secret 
murderers  always  turn  up  in  a  year  or  two, 
and  then  the  world  will  see  its  injustice." 

'*  I  wish  I  could  think  as  you  do,"  said  Sir 
Hilton,  in  a  tone  of  despair. 

He  held  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  old  dried  mummy  of  a  man 
hesitated  a  moment  to  take  it.  He  glanced  at 
a  bust  placed  aboye  the  door,  — the  bust  of  a 
man  with  a  small  head,  and  mild,  melancholy 
face. 

''  Well,  I  shook  hands  witli  him  the  day 
before  he  ended  his  existence  in  a  solemn  and 
public  manner,"  said  the  old  cynic  to  himself; 
**  and  so  really  I  don't  see  why  I  should  be  so 
squeamish." 

Upon  this,  his  vriry  hand  grasped  Sir  Hil- 
ton's, and  the  two  men  parted.  As  the  noise 
of  their  horses'  hoofs  died  away,  Mr.  Ileriot 
rubbed  his  dry  palms  together,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

"  WeU,  I  don't  wonder  the  young  fellow 
feels  uncomfortable,"  said  he.  *'  Of  course  he 
committed  the  murder  himself.  It  is  as  plain  as 
a  pike-staff,  that,  and  this  girl  is  trying  to 
screen  him.    Ah,  and  she'll  do  it,  too." 

This  was  Mr.  Heriot's  opinion,  and  it  sent 
him  in  a  complacent  humor  to  his  late  rest. 

It  was  two  o'clock  when  Sir  Hilton  got  back 
to  Trewavas.  He  went  straight  to  his  brother^s 
roomv  John  lay  on  his  bed  sleeping,  but 
dressed,  and  -Sir  Hilton,  bending  over  liim, 
felt  a  keen  pang  on  seeing  how  the  linos  of  lils 
patient  face  had  sharpened,  and  the  dark 
shadow  beneath  his  sunken  eyes  had  deepened. 
"John  I"  he  said,  softly,  shaliing  him  by  the 
shoulder. 

John  sprang  up  with  a  sudden  and  ghastly 
wildness  in  his  manner.  <'  Unhand  me!"  he 
cried,  furiously.  But,  almost  as  he  spoke,  he 
saw  It  was  his  brother's  grasp  that  held  him, 
and  the  mad  glare  in  his  eyes  died  away,  and 
the  old  patient  smile  broke  orer  his  face  again. 

**  Hilton,  is  it  you?  I  was  dreaming  horri- 
bly," he  said,  with  a  shudder. 

'*  Where  is  Olive  ?  "  asked  his  brother.  **  Is 
she  in  her  room?" 

"No,"  replied  John.  "An  hour  ago  she 
came  and  stood  at  my  door  like  an  avenging 
spirit,  and  she  asked  for  the  key — the  key  of 
that  room  where  »h4  lies.  I  could  not  refuse 
!ier.  Do  not  tell  Mrs.  Maristowe  of  it,  but  I 
iareil  not  say  her  nay." 

In  bis  wild,  weary  manner,  John  seemed 
more  like  an  excited  child  than  a  num,  and  Sir 


Hilton  felt  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  tax  his 
strength  fUrther. 

"  Lie  down  again,  John,"  said  he,  "  I  will 
go  and  find  Olive." 

Sir  Hilton  descended  the  stairs  with  a  soft 
step,  and  in  a  moment  found  himself  in  the 
corridor  approaching  Eleanor's  room.  A  pale 
light  streamed  from  the  door,  wliich  was 
partiaUy  open.  He  looked  within,  and  saw 
Olive  kneeling  by  the  bedside.  She  was  weep- 
ing, her  face  hidden  from  his  view;  but  the 
white  flowers  which  he  had  seen  in  her  hand 
that  day  were  strewn  about  the  bed,  while  a 
wreath  of  jasmine  and  myrtle  rested  gently  on 
Eleanor's  bosom. 

"Eleanor,  forgive  me,"  she  murmured; 
"forgive  me  if  I  escape,  and  hide  this  crime 
forever  in  some  drear  solitude  I  Oh,  mercifhl 
Father  I  have  pity  on  me  I " 

"  Olive !  '•  said  Sir  Hilton ;  and  his  voice 
seemed  almost  like  a  groan. 
.  Olive  started  up,  and  how  his  face  hardened 
as  she  turned  and  saw  him.  His  expression, 
too,  changed;  the  sight  of  her  here  in  this 
presence,  beside  Eleanor's  still  face,  shocked 
him,  and  there  was  a  sense  of  shame,  of  sin, 
of  loathing  about  him  as  she  passed  liim  la  the 
doorway. 

"I  cannot  speak  to  you  here,"  he  said; 
"  will  you  come  to  the  library  ?  " 

She  was  locking  the  door  again  softly,  and 
with  fingers  that  scarcely  trembled. 

"I  go  to  John  to  give  him  back  the  key," 
she  said.  "  Step  lightly,  lest  Mrs.  Maristowe 
should  hear  you.  We  are  watched.  You  do 
wrong  to  speak  to  me,  and  I  do  not  wish  it. 
There  is  nothing  you  can  say  will  do  me  any 
good." 

As  she  turned  the  key  with  silent  flngem, 
her  lips  whispered  this,  scarcely  moving,  then 
she  fled  rapidly  away,  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  that  she  disappeared,  Sir  Hilton  felt, 
rather  than  heard,  a  step,  and,  turning,  be 
faced  the  smiling  visage  of  Mr.  Eslick. 

"  Ah  I  you  have  been  to  look  on  a  sad  sight. 
Sir  Hilton,"  said  he.  "  You  guard  the  key,  I 
presume  ?  I  thought  it  better  to  stay  here  my- 
self to-night.  Mrs.  Maristowe  appeared  to  wish 
it  so  much.  You  have  had  rather  a  rough  ride, 
Sir  Hilton." 

"Mr.  Eslick,"  returned  the  young  man, 
bitterly,  "  I  will  hold  no  conversation  with 
you.  These  hypocritical  civilities  disgust  me. 
I  know  you  for  what  you  are  —  a  spy.  Tell 
Sir  Anthony  Roskelly  that  I  fathom  his  malice 
and  despise  it.  Let  me  pass,  sir,  if  you 
please.'* 

Mr.  Eshck  skipped  with  undignified  haste 
out  of  Sir  Hilton's  way,  but  hetook  hisrevengp^ 
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hy  posting  a  spy  at  Olive's  door,  smiling  to 
himself  like  an  ii^jured  angel  as  he  did  it. 

Sir  Hilton  paced  the  libi-aiy  in  vain.  The 
night  wore  away  into  morning,  and  Olive  gave 
him  no  opportunity  to  nrge  upon  her  the 
necessity  of  flight ;  but  when  at  last,  weary 
and  angry,  he  left  the  room  to  seek  an  hour's 
rest,  ho  saw  that  an  interview  between  them, 
at  least  here,  had  been  rendered  impossible; 
for  Mr.  Eslick,  stretched  on  a  large  hall  chair, 
placed  close  against  the  door  of  the  spiral 
staircase,  slumbered  serenely. 

When  Mr.  Heriot  spoke  of  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  inquest,  he  was  thinking  of  a 
London  jury.  He  did  not  consider  the  fact  of 
the  jurymen  at  Trewavas  Churchtown  being 
all  dependents  of  the  family,  with  an  intense 
belief  in  the  immaculate  truUi  and  honor  of  all 
the  Trewavases,  down  even  to  fiilh  cousinship. 
To  them,  what  was  Mr.  Damerel's  evidence 
worth,  compared  to  the  clear  testimony  of 
Lady  Trewavas  ?  In  vain  he  might  repeat  liis 
strong  belief  that  Olive  was  in  the  wood ;  it 
weighed  as  nothing  against  my  lady's  word, 
and  against  John*8  timid,  quiet  testimony,  that 
he  had  himself  locked  her  door,  and  taken  the 
key  to  Lady  Trewavas.  As  to  the  ancient 
staircase,  there  was  not  a  villager  who  did  not 
know  that  it  was  never  used,  and  that  the  old 
arched  door  at  the  foot  was  rarely  opened  even 
to  curious  visitors.  Very  little  then  did  it  avail, 
when  Damercl  hinted  that  Olive  had  availed 
herself  of  this,  to  escape  from  the  house. 
Moreover,  he  created  aprcdjudice  against  him- 
self by  his  affected  spcecTTand  manner,  for  he 
could  think  of  no  other  way  to  show  his  dis- 
gust, indignation,  and  contempt,  than  by  re- 
turning to  that  assumption  of  indolence  and 
absurdity  which  he  had  thrown  off  in  the  first 
horror  of  the  discovery  of  this  crime. 

"  Why  did  I  put  my  finger  in  this  pie?  "  he 
said  to  himself.  ^'  It  is  better  to  let  Cornish 
cooks  alone.  I  have  lost  my  friend  and 
gained  twenty  thousand  enemies,  and  the  girl 
«8capes  scot  free." 

Upon  this  thought  he  relapsed  into  his  old 
manner,  and  watched  the  rest  of  the  inquest 
with  an  appearance  of  languid  indifference. 

One  important  witness  was  wanting. 
Charles  Vigo  was  not  forthcoming  at  the  in- 
quest. No  one  had  seen  him  since  he  had 
quitted  Trewavas  House  the  evening  before. 
He  had  not  returned  home ;  this  was  all  that 
was  known  of  him.  But  as  Mr.  Damerel  had 
proved  the  finding  of  the  body,  it  was  not 
considered  necessary  to  a(^oum  the  inquest 
because  of  his  mal-aprojjos  absence. 

Olive  was  not  called  at  all.  What  could 
iih»  tell  them?    If  she  had  been  locked  in  her 


room  from  tliree  o'clock  until  eight,  it  was 
clear  she  could  relate  nothing  concerning  the 
events  that  had  occurred  during  that  period. 
Thia  view  of  the  matter  was  placed  before  thi? 
jury  with  great  affability  by  the  coroner,  but 
Damerel  felt  sure  that  Olive  was  spared  by 
Sir  Hilton's  request. 

The  verdict  was  given  amid  breathless 
silence — ''Wilful  murder  against  some  pei^ 
son  or  persons  unknown."  - 

'*  Thaok  Heaven,"  said  John,  in  a  whisper 
to  his  brother,  **  Olive  is  saved." 

He  leant  back  in  his  chair,  ghastly  pale. 
The  steadiness,  and  courage  with  which  he 
had  given  his  evidence  forsook  him,  and,  to 
the  surprise  of  all,  he  burst  into  childish 
tears.  As  Sir  Hilton  rose  in  nervous  haste  to 
assist  him,  half  ashamed  of  his  brother's 
weakness  and  agitation,  he  met  the  calm,  in- 
telligent  face  of  the  man  Wame,  the  inspectox 
who  had  aided  him  in  his  search  for  Eleanor. 
On  this  face  there  rested  an  expression  that 
haunted  his  mind  uneasily  through  all  the  ex- 
citement of  that  day. 

Olive  had  escaped !  This  was  the  one  great 
relief  that  lifted  a  mountain  weight  from  Sir 
Hilton's  heart;  but  none  the  less  was  she 
guilty,  none  the  less  was  her  stay  at 
Trewavas  an  impossibility  and  a  shame. 
He  scarcely  spoke  a  word,  as  friends 
pressed  around  him  with  kindly  greetings ;  he 
scarcely  noticed  those  who  held  aloof,  whis- 
pering together  ominously  of  guilt,  and  con- 
nivance at  g^t.  Passing  through  the  throng 
with  Lady  Trewavas  on  his  arm,  many  eyes 
marked  how  pale  and  stem  ho  was,  and  how, 
holding  his  head  erect,  he  neither  sought  nor 
avoided  any  man's  gaze.  John,  on  the  con- 
trary, turned  anxious  glances  riglit  and  left, 
seeking  a  kindly  look,  and  his  hand  was 
stretched  out  often  to  grasp  another,  while  his 
meek  face  was  lighted  up  with  an  instant  and 
sad  smile,  as  sympathizing  words  fell  upon  his 
car.  He  had  a  dozen  friends  that  day  where 
Sir  Hilton  had  but  one. 

At  the  door  of  the  Trewavas  Anns  stooJ 
the  carriage  that  had  brought  Lady  Trewavas 
hither.  As  her  grandson  placed  her  in  it,  she 
turned  and  bowed  to  the  crowd.  There  were 
old  faces  there,  that  had  looked  upon  hers 
when  young—  faces  that  had  seen  her  a  bride, 
a  young  mother,  a  widow,  bereaved  of  her 
children ;  and  as  they  saw  her  now,  with  her 
pride  bent  by  sorrow,  and  the  traces  of  tears  on 
her  wan  cheek,*  their  own  eyes  were  scarcely 
dry ;  and  women  courtesied,  and  men  lifted  their 
hats  in  silent  respect.  Then  John  entered 
the  carriage,  and  the  servant-still  held  the  door 
open  for  Sir  Hilton,  but  he  shook  hit  head. 
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"I  fholl  walk  tlixtragh  the  park,**  he  said; 
ftnd  taking  Dr.  Burton's  arm,  he  strode  away. 

At  the  park  gate  Mr.  Damerel  confronted 
I  hem ;  he  took  off  his  hat  gravely. 

'*  I  congi-atulate  you,  Sir  Hilton,'*  he  said, 
iFith  a  marked  accent.  '*  This  has  heen  the 
most  singular  inquest  which  I  have  ever  had 
the  good  fortune  to  attend.  Its  purpose  has 
been,  not  to  gain  the  tmth,  but  to  hide  it" 

Dr.  Burton  felt  Sir  Hilton*8  frame  quiver 
Arom  head  to  foot. 

'*  Send  your  opinion  to  the  newspapers,  Mr. 
Damerel,"  said  Sir  Hilton;  ''they  may  be 
glad  to  hear  it — I  am  not.  It  is  scarcely 
gentlemanly  to  trouble  me  at  such  a  time  with 
your  vague  suspicions.** 

"Vague I**  retemed  Mr.  Damerel.  "No! 
I  repudiate  that  expression ;  there  is  nothing 
vague  about  my  opinion.** 

"  Then  tell  the  coroner  and  jury  they  have 
not  done  their  duty ;  don*t  bother  us,*'  said  Dr. 
Burton,  roughly. 

Mr.  Damerel  gave  him  a  languid  stare,  but 
vouchsafed  no  reply. 

"  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas,"  he  continued,  "yes- 
terday I  was  sorry  for  you ;  I  thought  there 
lay  before  you  a  sad  duty,  which  you  would 
&obly  fulfil.  To-day  I  am  more  sorry  for  you 
iitUl,  because  you  have  trampled  duty  under 
fc  ot.  Do  you  know  that  from  henceforth  no 
gentleman  will  ever  enter  your  doors,  no  lady 
will  ever  sit  at  your  board?  Even  as  I  speak, 
Mrs.  Maristowe  quits  yonr  roof  with  the  re- 
mains of  her  murdered  daughter.  All  hearts 
sympathize  with  her,  and  approve  of  what  she 
does.  One  house  cannot  contain  her  and  Miss 
Olive  Varcoe." 

Once  more  he  removed  liis  hat,  and  turning 
on  his  heel,  departed,  no  sign  or  look  from  Sir 
Hilton  staying  him. 

"Is  this  true,  what  he  says?"  asked  Dr. 
Burton. 

The  workings  of  Sir  Hilton's  face,  its  dead 
whiteness,  and  suppressed  passion,  were  a 
sufficient  answer. 

"Mrs.  Maristowe  is  weak,*'  he  said,  in  a  mo- 
ment recovering  himself,  "  and  she  hates  me. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  Sir  Anthony*s  doing.  Let 
lis  hasten  on.** 

"  He  will  not  let  the  matter  rest  hero,**  said 
the  doctor.  "  There  will  be  a  warrant  here  to- 
night to  apprehend  Olive,  and  she  will  be  ex- 
amined before  this  enemy  of  yours,  and  com- 
mitted. At  the  examination,  the  fact  of  her 
having  had  chloroform  in  her  possession  will 
come  out.  I  expected  every  moment  to  be 
questioned  on  it  at  the  inquest.  How  it  was 
Tamson  did  not  betray  lierself.  I  cannot  tell.*' 

"•  She  dares  not,**  replied  Sii  Hilton.    "  Her 


whole  family  will  be  ruined  if  she  swcan  to 
that  falsehood.    They  are  tenants  of  mine." 

This  was  significant.  Yet  the  doctot  was  a 
dissector,  and  loved  probing. 

"Then  you  do  not  believe  the  girl  found 
that  chloroform  in  01ive*s  pocket?  *'  he  asked. 

"  No,**  replied  Sir  Hilton.  "  She  never  had 
any.  I  have  asked  John,  and  he  assures  me 
he  never  saw  any  in  her  possession.  My 
grandmother's  maid  hates  Olive.** 

Dr.  Burton  pretended  to  be  satisfied.  On 
the  whole,  he  was  not  sorry  that  Sir  Hilton 
ofibred  him  this  salve  for  his  conscience.  If 
the  finding  of  the  bottle  was  a  pitiful  trick  of 
Tamson's,  there  was  no  harm  in  being  silent 
t)n  the  matter.  Hurrying  through  the  park  ai 
thoy  talked,  they  soon  reached  the  mansion, 
and  saw  the  great  terrace  sprinkled  with  heane 
and  mourning  coaches. 

Sir  Hilton  was  too  proud  to  expostulate 
with  Mrs.  Maristowe  on  the  unseemly  haste 
with  which  she  quitted  his  house ;  but  he  felt 
the  insult,  and  knew  what  it  was  intended  to 
convey.  She  meant  to  show  the  world,  that 
she  considered  the  roof  that  sheltered  Olive 
Varcoe  was  not  a  fitting  place  for  her  and  the 
remains  of  her  murdered  daughter.  On 
entering  the  great  drawing-room,  he  found 
her  ready  dressed  for  her  departure,  and  say- 
ing adieu  coldly  and  languidly  to  Lady  Tre« 
wavas ;  while  she,  pale  and  stern,  endeavored 
proudly  to  hide  her  sense  of  wrong  and  sor- 
row. The  moment  Mrs.  Maristowe  caught 
sight  of  Sir  Hilton  and  Dr.  Burton,  she  burst 
forth  into  shrieks,  and  sobs,  and  wringing  of 
hands,  till,  spent  and  worn,  she  was  obliged  to 
cease  from  sheer  exhaustion.  When  some 
little  quietness  was  restored  at  last.  Sir  Hilton 
bent  over  her,  and  said,  gently  and  steadily, 
"  Since  you  have  resolved  on  departing  im- 
mediately, I  will  not  urge  you  to  delay  your 
journey  longer  than  the  short  time  requisite 
to  enable  me  to  get  ready  to  accompany 
you." 

Mrs.  Maristowe,  with  an  hysterical  gasp 
and  sob,  waved  him  away  with  her  hand. 

"  No,  no.  Sir  Hilton,  I  cannot  let  you  go 
with  me,"  she  cried.  "  I  could  not  bear  it. 
The  sight  of  you  is  too  painful  to  me.  My 
daughter's  love  for  you  has  killed  her.  Gloss 
it  over  as  you  will,  cover  up  the  crime  as  you 
will,  hide  it,  excuse  it,  guard  the  criminal 
beneath  your  own  roof,  the  fact  is  the  same. 
£leanor*s  love  for  you  has  brought  her  to 
a  violent  death.  My  poor  girl— my  poor 
child!  I  take  you  home  dead  I  Oh,  would 
to  Heaven  I  had  never  seen  this  accursed 
house  1 " 

Lady  Trewavas  and  Sir  Hilton  heard  this  in 
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silence.  Her  grief  was  too  bitter,  the  circum- 
stances of  her  bereavement  too  horrible,  for 
them  to  feel  nught  but  pity  for  her,  say  what 
she  would. 

'<  Considering  the  relation  In  which  I  stood 
to  Eleanor/'  continued  Sir  nOtoU)  his  voice 
breaking  slightly  as  he  spoke,  "I  think  I 
have  a  right  to  accompany  her  to  her  last 
home." 

"Ko,  no!"  said  Mrs.  Maristowe,  sobbing 
aloud.  '*  If  you  force  yourself  in  this  way 
on  me,  Sir  Hilton,  it  will  be  cruel,  most  cruel. 
I  will  not  bear  it." 

"Madam,  I  forego  my  right,"  said  Sir 
Hilton.  "  It  is  not  my  wish  to  force  my  pre- 
sence on  you,  since  it  is  painAil,  but  I  trust 
you  will  have  no  objection  to  accept  the  escort 
of  my  brother." 

"John  has  utterly ,  broken  down,"  said 
Lady  Trewavas.     "  He  is  ill  in  bed." 

"Poor  John  I"  sighed  Mrs.  Maristowe. 
**  I  would  gladly  let  him  go  with  me,  but  he  is 
really  too  ill.  I  thought  he  would  have  died 
just  now,  when  he  said  farewell  to  my  poor 
child." 

To  Sir  Hilton  it  seemed  somewhat  hard 
that  John  should  be  given  a  privilege  denied 
to  him ;  yet  this,  too,  he  bore  silently. 

"  But  it  is  better  as  it  is,"  continued  Mrs. 
Maristowe  j  "for  the  very  name  of  Trewavas 
pierces  my  heart  now.  Mr.  Damerel  has 
promised  me  his  escort  and  protection.  He 
will  see  me  safely  to  my  desolate,  childless 
home.  He  is  a  Devonshire  gentleman,  a 
neighbor,  and  I  shall  feel  tranquil  with^im." 

"You  i»ocm  to  forget,  madam,"  observed 
Dr.  Bunon,  bluntly,  "  that  this  family  shares 
your  Eorrow,  and  has  perhaps  to  suffer  the 
harder  portion  of  the  burden.  I  think,  for 
your  own  «ake,  and  that  of  Lady  Trewavas — 
who  is  not  strong — this  painful  interview  had 
better  end.  Will  you  allow  me  to  escort  you 
to  your  carriage  ?  " 

Bursting  into  ofEended  tears,  Mrs.  Maristowe 
rose  at  once. 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  no  wish  to  stay  here," 
she  said.     "No — not  a  ^linute  longer." 

But  at  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a 
tiny  figure  dressed  in  black  barred  the  way. 
It  was  Olive.  Placing  one  hand  on  the  back 
of  a  chair  for  support,  she  held  the  other  im- 
ploringly towards  Mrs.  Maristowe. 

"  You  are  going  away,"  she  said,  "  and  I 
fear  it  is  because  of  me.  I  am  come  to  tell 
you  that  'tis  I  who  leave.  I  quit  this  house 
instantly,  and  I  depart  from  the  shores  of 
Cornwall  to-morrOw.  I  shall  stay  in  the  vil- 
lage to-night  —  I  hope  that  will  not  offend  you ; 
but  things  will  not  be  in  rvadine^^K  for  m^-  de- 


parture till  the  morning.  Mrs.  Maristowe, 
will  you  stay  at  Trewavas  now  ?  Do  not  add 
to  their  grief  hero  by  insult  and  unkindness." 

Was  this  Olive  ?  Was  this  the  proud,  petu- 
lant, passionate  girl,  in  whose  nature  there  was 
no  submission,  no  humility?  Then,  how  utter- 
ly was  her  spirit  broken  down  by  remorse  and 
guilt  I  It  was  so  strange  to  hear  humble  accents 
from  her  lips,  that  Sir  Hilton  was  inexpressi- 
bly touched,  and  for  the  first  time  the  shadow 
of  forgiveness  came  upon  his  soul,  covering 
her  crime  and  blotting  it  with  tears.  He  un- 
derstood what  she  had  suflfered,  before  she 
could  thus  humble  herself.  But  not  so  Mrs. 
Maristowe.  At  the  sound  of  Olive's  voice,  at 
the  sight  of  her  face,  she  shrank,  and  shivered, 
and  shuddered,  folding  herself  up  in  her  large 
shawl,  and  hiding  her  eyes  with  her  hands. 

"Will  no  one  save  me  from  this  horror?  * 
she  cried.  "Will  no  one  protect  me?  Am  I 
obliged  to  bear  tha  torture  of  this  girl's  pres- 
ence ?  Send  her  away,  she  is  killing  me  I  Where 
is  John  ?  He  is  the  only  one  of  this  family  who 
has  any  heart  or  any  honor.** 
'  Her  excitement,  her  feebleness,  her  tears, 
but,  above  all,  her  great  grief,  which  rendered 
her  an  object  of  reverence,  stified  the  words  of 
resentment  that  fiew  to  Lady  Trewavas*  lips. 
It  was  Olive,  who,  quick  as  thought,  replied 
to  her,  fixing  her  eyes  on  her  mournfully  the 
while. 

"  Do  not  torture  John  by  sending  for  him," 
she  said.  "Leave  him  in  peace;  he  will  not 
trouble  any  of  us  long.  Passion  and  anger, 
and  jealousy,  have  wrought  an  evil  work 
among  us,  — a  work  that  will  take  him  for  its 
next  victim.  I  go,  Mrs.  Maristowe.  I  will 
not  grieve  you  by  my  presence.  Do  not  pro- 
claim to  the  world  that  'tis  I  have  driven  you 
from  this  house.  No  I  I  leave  it  before  you. 
Farewell,  Lady  Trewavas ;  I  dare  not  say  aunt 
now.  There  have  been  bitter  words  between 
you  and  me  during  the  years  I  have  found  a 
home  here.  The  fault  was  more  mine  than 
yours." 

Olive  turned  her  face  away;  she  did  not 
ask  forgiveness ;  perhaps  she  felt  that,  with 
Eleanor's  mother  standing  by,  her  aunt  could 
scarcely  accord  her  pardon.  —  "  Hypocrite  I " 
murmured  Mrs.  Maristowe,  bitterly. 

Olive  heard  her,  and  for  one  moment  the 
flash  in  her  eye  looked  dangerous ;  then  she 
smiled  sadly. 

"Hypocrite,  if  you  will,"  she  said;  "if  it 
be  hypocrisy  to  bear  and  be  silent." 

Mrs.  Maristowe  was  speechless  from  indig- 
nant astonishment.  What  I  was  an  assassin 
to  play  the  martyr,  and  take  her  part  from  her 
before  her  eyes?  Tears  burst  from  her  agaiv, 
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ind  sho  sank  down  on  her  cushions,  sobbing. 
Then  Olire  spoke  once  more  in  a  low  voice. 

"Mrs.  Maristowe,**  said  she,  "take  your 
posse  of  police  with  you  when  yon  go.  Let 
them  follow  my  steps,  and  leave  Trcwavas  in 
peace.  I  am  easily  found.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  escape.** 

Sho  looked  around  the  room  half  timidly, 
half  proudly,  but  no  eye  glanced  at  her,  no 
hand  was  held  out  to  her,  no  voice  bade  her 
stay.  Then  a  deathly  whiteness  crept  coldly 
over  her  lace,  her  lips  began  to  tremble,  her 
eyelids  quivered ;  she  groped  blindly  with  her 
hand  for  the  door,. turned  the  lock  softly,  and 
passed  out  noiseless  as  a  shadow. 

Sir  Hilton  knew  that  she  was  gone  by  the 
sudden  emptiness,  the  chill  that  fell  upon  him. 
Yes,  she  was  gone — gone  forever  I  and  if  she 
were  guilty,  it  was  love  for  him  that  had  made 
her  so,  and  driven  her  forth  from  the  face  of 
men,  an  outcast.  She  was  gone,  and  she  had 
not  uttered  one  word  of  farewell  to  him ;  she 
had  not  even  glanced  at  him  &s  she  crept  si- 
lently away. 

"Lady  Trewavas,  I  breathe  more  freely, 
that  girl  being  gone,**  said  Mrs.  Maristowe. 
"  I  can  bid  you  farewell  more  kindly  now.** 

Yet  it  was  coldly  that  the  two  women  took 
each  other's  extended  hands,  and  Lady  Trewa- 
vas*8  dropped  listless  by  her  side,  as  Mrs. 
Maristowe  released  it  from  her  languid  clasp. 
Then  Sir  Hilton  offered  that  lady  his  arm,  and, 
scarcely  touching  it  with  her  fingers,  she 
stepped  from  the  window  upon  the  terrace. 

**  Have  no  anxiety  for  me.  Sir  Hilton,'*  she 
said,  coldly.  "  Mr*  Damcrel  meets  me  at  the 
station,  and  I  intrust  myself  to  him  with  every 
reliance.  This  will  be  a  terrible  journey;  but 
I  shall  survive  it.  I  shall  live  to  see  justice 
overtake  the  murderer  of  ray  child.  These  are 
not  times  when  rank  can  long  protect  crime.** 

With  this  last  sting  Mrs.  Maristowe  got  into 
her  carriage.  When  seated,  she  beckoned  to 
the  weeping  Tamson,  who  stood  with  other 
servants  among  the  laurels. 

"Tamson,**  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "tell 
Mr.  John  Trewavas  that  the  flowers  he  placed 
in  the  coffin  arc  not  touched ;  th^  white  garland 
1  ics  on  Eleanor's  bosom  still.  It  shall  be  buried 
with  her  —  I  promise  it.'* 

One  wave  of  the  hand,  and  Mrs.  Maristowe 
drove  away,  the  hearse  containing  the  mortal 
remains  of  her  daughter  having  already  de- 
parted. 

"  So  John  has  not  dared  confess  it  was  Olive 
who  placed  the  wreath  on  Eleanor's  bosom,** 
•aid  Sir  Hilton.  "  I  heard  her  ask  forgiveness. 
Did  the  white  chaplet  seem  to  her  a  crown 
and  emblem  of  pardon  ?    And  it  will  be  buried 


with  her.  I  wish  Olive  had  wreathed  a  Hower 
in  the  garland  for  me.  There  is  no  pardon  for 
mo,  no  flower  from  my  hand  resting  on  her. 
Pshal  what  does  it  matter?  All  this  is  folly.  . 
Heaven  help  me?  Eleanor  is  dead;  and  Olive 
—  what  is  she  ?  My  life  and  my  house  are  left 
to  me  desolate  I  *' 


CHAPTER   Xn. 

Who  can  describe  the  ghastly  quiet  at  Tre- 
wavas now  the  excitement  had  died  out  of  it 
—  now  the  body  of  Eleanor  Maristowe  was 
borne  away,  and  the  figure  of  Olive  Varcoe 
had  faded  from  all  eyes?  The  house  was 
empty  and  chill,  and  the  echo  of  a  footfall 
seemed  unnatural,  breaking  on  the  ear  with  a 
sound  inopportune  and  importunate.  All  life 
and  laughter,  song  and  merriment,  had  fled; 
memories  alone  haunted  the  rooms  like  ghosts, 
bringing  reproaches  and  remorseful  thoughts 
of  the  past,  and  of  the  dead. 

Amid  these  Sir  Hilton  sat  alone,  bn5y  with 
papers  and  accounts,  on  which  he  strove  vainly 
to  concentrate  his  mind.  He  was  looking  over 
the  short  arithmetic  of  Olive's  little  fortune, 
counting  and  recounting,  as  if  in  the  hope  that 
repetition  would  make  the  sum  bigger.  But 
there  it  stood,  unalterable  —  a  hundred  here, 
two  hundred  or  so  there,  adding  up  to  the 
great  total  of  eleven  hundred  pounds.  To  a 
man  of  Sir  Hilton*s  wealth,  the  pittance  seemed 
beggary,  and  her  coming  battle  with  life  pic- 
tured itself  to  him  in  scenes  of  agony  or  shame. 
But  no,  that  could  not,  should  not  be.  He  was 
rich.  She  must  accept  a  sufficient  income 
from  Lady  Trewavas,  and  on  this  she  might  go 
abroad,  and,  under  a  false  name,  live  a  life  of 
obscurity,  unknown  and  unmolested. 

Thus  ran  Sir  Hilton's  thoughts;  then  ho 
plunged  into  figures  again,  or  hastily  scrawled 
a  lino  to  his  solicitors,  requesting  that  a  settle- 
ment of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  should  be 
made  on  Olive  Yarcoe,  and  paid  to  her  quar- 
terly. But,  to  pay  her,  the  lawyers  must 
know  her  address  and  her  plans.  Would  she 
tell  these?  Yes,  surely;  she  could  not  mean 
to  separate  herself  entirely  from  Trewavas, 
and  cut  off  all  communication  between  her- 
self and  her  family.  But  she  was  going  to 
leave  the  village  to-morrow;  and  unless  she 
left  some  address,  unless  she  told  whither 
letters  and  ivmittances  could  be  sent  to  her, 
how  could  he  fulfil  his  plans  of  aid. 

Sir  Hilton  drew  a  sheet  of  "paper  rapidly  to- 
wards him,  but  as  he  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink 
his  hand  faltered.     He  thrust  the^pen  and  ink 
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far  from  him,  and  went  with  rapid  step  to  Lady 
Trewavas'a  room. 

**  Grandmother,"  said  he,  **  I  am  very  sorry 
to  give  yon  a  painfhl  task ;  hut  you  must  write 
to  Olive,"  —  her  name  trembled  on  his  tongne, 
and  came  from  his  lips  gaspingly,  —  "and 
desire  her  to  leave  us  her  address,  that  matters 
of  business  may  be  arranged  between  us  re- 
specting lier  small  fortune." 

•^'  She  has  done  all  that  already.  She  sent 
me  this  note  an  hour  ago,"  said  Lady  Tre- 
wavas,  handing  it  to  her  grandson  as  she 
spoke.    It  contcdned  only  these  few  lines :  — 

"  Mr.  Truscott,  of  Truro,  is  my  solicitor. 
He  will  arrange  all  necessary  business  with 
Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  respecting  my  affairs. 
To  him  I  shall  intrust  my  fiiture  address.  If 
therefore  it  should  become  necessary  to  com- 
municate with  me,' you  can  do  so  through  him. 
I  confess  it  will  be  painful  to  me  to  hear  from 
Trewavas.  Spare  me  then,  if  you  can.  I  have 
money  for  my  immediate  wants.  I  do  not  say 
this  in  the  hope  that  you  will  have  any  anxiety 
for  me,  but  rather  in  the  fear  that  you  will 
sometimes  feel  troubled  for 

"Olive  Vabcob." 

Sir  Hilton  laid  the  letter  down,  and  walked 
to  the  window.  For  a  moment  he  coiild  not 
utter  a  word,  and  when  he  had  mastered  his 
emotion  his  voice  was  husky  and  low. 

**  Grandmother,  you  and  I  have  been  hard 
upon  this  girl,"  said  he.  "You,  in  your 
pride  and  jealousy,  deeming  a  poor  relation 
guilty  of  an  immense  sin  in  aspiring  to  a  Tre- 
wavas, have  put  slights  upon  her  that  a  worm 
would  scarcely  bear ;  and  I  have  trampled  on 
her  heart  as  ruthlessly  as  though  no  gall  and 
bitterness,  no  death  and  murder,  followed 
from  such  things.  Grandmother,  we  have 
made  Olive  Varcoe  what  she  is;  I  ask  you 
what  we  can  do  for  her  now?  " 

Lady  Trewavas  was  not  a  woman  to  deny 
her  deeds,  or  to  whine  over  them. 

"  My  opinions  are  unchanged  by  these 
events,  Hilton,"  she  said,  proudly.  "  Eleanor 
Maristowe  was  a  fitting  wife  for  a  Trewavas, 
Olive  Varcoe  was  not.  She  has  g^ven  us  a 
sorrowful  proof  of  that.  Her  father's  blood 
is  in  her :  a  sinful,  wild  blood  it  was.  If  I 
bent  her  spirit  to  a  galling  yoke  in  this  house, 
I  did  it  advisedly.  It  was  presumption  to 
think  the  unstained  line  of  Trewavas  could 
mingle  with  a  Varcoe.  She  merited  that  I 
should  lower  her  into  her  proper  place. 
What  we  can  do  for  ner  now,  Hilton,  is 
another  question,  and  one  that  should  be 
answered  generously.  We  must  put  her 
above  want,  of  course,* 


"It  most  be  done  in  your  i-tfne,"  said  hef 
grandson.  "  She  would  not  ^cept  mone^ 
from  me." 

"  She  would  do  right  to  rsftue  it  from 
you,"  returned  Lady  Trewataa.  "Let  it  he 
done  in  my  name,  and  from  my  means  *  there 
can  be  no  objection  then." 

At  this  moment  a  senrani  came  to  the  door. 

"  A  gentleman,  sir,  who  desired  me  to  give 
you  this  card,  requests  to  see  you." 

On  .the  card  was  written  the  name  of  Mr. 
HerioL  Sir  Hilton  went  hurriedly  to  receiTC 
him. 

"I  don't  often  interfere  in  my  neighbors' 
affairs,"  said  Mr.  Heriot,  rising  aa  the  Baro- 
net entered ;  "  but  this  is  an  exceptional  case, 
and  I  will  not  apologize  now  for  disturbing 
you,  almost  as  late  as  you  diiturbed  me  a 
night  or  two  ago." 

The  two  men  had  not  shaken  hands,  but  in 
his  agitation  Sir  Hilton  took  no  note  of  the 
omission. 

"  What  has  happened?  "  he  asked,  abruptly 
thrusting  aside  all  ceremony  like  a  feather. 

"  Two  hours  ago  a  bumpkin  brought  me 
this  letter,"  replied  Mr.  Heriot  "I  resolved 
that  I  would  not  sleep  till  you  had  seen  it." 

The  letter,  written  on  coarse  blue  paper 
ran  thus :  — 

"  Honored  Sib,  —  I  know  Su*  Hilton  Tre- 
wavas has  been  to  you  for  advice.  Will  you 
tell  him  to  get  Miss  V.  safe  out  of  the  country 
this  night?  To-morrow  will  be  too  late. 
She  will  be  apprehended  in  the  morning  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  by  Sir  Anthony  Boskelly^ 
and  if  Sir  H.  T.  permits  this  to  happen,  he 
will  repent  of  it  bitterly  all  his  life  long.  Sir, 
I  am  one  who  does  not  like  to  see  the  inno- 
cent suffer  for  the  guilty;  and  althou^  I 
have  no  proof,  I  have  my  thoughts,  and  I 
cannot  keep  these  dark,  when  I  see  them  as 
should  most  help  Miss  V.  standing  aloof  from 
her.  I  overheard  most  of  the  talk  to-day  at 
the  station  between  Sir  A.  and  Mrs.  M., 
therefore  you  may  be  sure  my  information  is 
correct.  He  must  not  think  Sir  A.  R.  will  let 
Miss  V.  slip  through  as  the  coroner  has  done. 
Money  and  trouble  won't  stop  him  when  he 
has  a  spite  in  hand. 

"  From  yours  respectfully, 

"A  LOOKER-OH." 

"You  perceive,"  laid  Mr.  Heriot,  "that 
others  besides  me  have  doubts  respecting  yonx 
cousin's  csipability  for  murder?  " 

The  caustic  tone  of  his  voice,  the  increased 
coldness  of  his  manner,  might  have  Ftruck  Sir 
Hilton  at  any  other  time ;  but  now,  in  his  ex* 
citement,  it  passed  unnoticed^  JHo  even  feh 
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towards  him  a  certain  warmth  and  gratitude, 
because  of  his  belief  in  Olive's  innocence. 

'<  It  is  easy  enough  in  this  county  to  get  a 
suspected  person  out  of  the  way,"  continued 
Mr.  Heriot.  "Perhaps  you  have  already  fol- 
lowed my  counsel,  and  conveyed  your  cousin 
to  some  safe  reftage?" 

"  No,"  replied  Sir  Hilton,  "  she  still  refhses 
my  help.  She  quitted  this  house  this  after- 
noon, and  she  is  now  in  the  village." 

A  yellower  shade  passed  over  the  dried 
countenance  of  Mr.  Heriot. 

'*You  take  it  coolly,  Sir  Hilton,"  said  he. 
'<  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  gratify  the  hate  of  this 
venomous  ma^trate,  by  giving  him  a  victim 
to  tear  to  pieces?" 

Mr.  Heriot  was  not  often  indignant  now, 
since  ho  was  no  longer  paid  for  it;  neverthe- 
less, there  was  a  touch  of  indignation  at  this 
moment  in  the  tones  of  his  clear  voice.  Sir 
Hilton  heard  him  with  astonishment.  He  had 
expected  the  world's  condemnation  for  screen- 
ing Olive ;  but  to  be  rebuked  for  abandoning 
her,  startled  him* 

'*  I  do  not  forsake  her,"  he  cried ;  **  it  is  she 
who  forsakes  me.  She  will  not  let  mc  save 
her.  I  have  kept  a  boat  off  this  coast  for  three 
days  in  vain." 

The  tone  of  pique  in  which  he  spoke  sur^ 
prised  Mr.  Heriot  in  his  turn. 

**I  would  advise  you  to  go  and  try  her 
again,"  he  remarked,  drily.  "  Does  your  boat 
still  wait?" 

**  Yes,"  replied  Sir  Hilton.  "  Can  you  stay 
here  till  I  return?  I  will  go  at  once.  I  will 
but  speak  a  moment  to  my  brother  first.  The 
agitation  of  the  last  few  days  has  laid  him  on  a 
sick  bed." 

"Then,  why  bother  him?"  asked  Mr. 
Heriot. 

*<  Oh,  his  head  is  clear,  and  he  will  advise 
me  how  to  persuade  Olive,"  replied  Sir  Hilton. 
«  He  has  a  very  patient,  calm  nature ;  a  nature 
for  which  she  has  a  wonderful  respect,  being 
herself  passionate ;  a  word  from  him  will  influ- 
ence her  more  than  any  entreaty  of  mine." 

«  Then  it  is  a  pity  he  can't  go  instead  of 
you,"  observed  Mr.  Heriot. 

The  old  dried  man's  tone  was  more  caustic 
than  ever,  but  Sir  Hilton  did  not  stay  to  reply 
to  him.  He  took  the  key  of  the  low-arched 
door  from  the  drawer  of  the  table,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment his  step  might  be  heard  ascending  the 
spiral  stairs. 

As  Sir  Hilton  approached  his  brother's  ^d, 
and  looked  down  upon  his  pale,  weaiy  face, 
he  read  in  every  haggard  line  how  great  the 
love  was  which  could  ,cau8e  such  suffering.  It 
•vas  not  without  a  pang  of  remorse  and  shame 


that  he  marked  the  change  in  features  once  so 
calm  and  placid.  The  calmness  was  gone; 
the  eyes  were  wild  and  woe-worn ;  the  cheeks 
flushed,  the  lips  dry ;  the  whole  body  restless, 
as  though  swaying  to  and  fro  in  some  great 
agony. 

*'  John,  I  have  something  to  tell  you ;  can 
you  bear  to  hear  it?  "  asked  Sir  Hilton,  in  his 
kindest  voice.  , 

'*I  can  bear  anything.  There  is  nothing 
can  happen  to  me  worse  than  is  come  already," 
said  John,  closing  his  eyes  wearily. 

Then,  in  a  few  words,  Shr  Hilton  told  of  Mr. 
Heriot's  visit,  and  of  Sir  Anthony's  resolve  to 
arrest  Olive ;  he  related  also  his  own  plan  for 
her  escape;  and,  lastly,  he  asked  how  he 
should  induce  her  to  listen  to  him. 

•*  Try  every  argument  you  have  in  store," 
replied  his  brother;  "  and,  lastly,  if  tliey  foil, 
tell  her  that,  if  she  will  not  let  you  save  her,  I 
must  and  will." 

*<  Is  that  all? "  asked  Sir  Hilton,  in  a  disap- 
pointed tone.  "  If  she  does  not  listen  to  mc, 
will  she  heed  you,  John?  " 

The  sick  man  sighed  heavily,  and  turned 
upon  his  side,  hiding  his  face  from  his  brother. 

"  Then  I  will  write  to  her,  if  you  Uke,"  ho 
said.     **  Give  me  my  desk." 

He  wrote  a  few  words  with  a  nervous  hand, 
his  face  flushing  painfully  with  the  effort ;  and 
when  he  threw  down  the  pen,  he  fell  back  on 
his  pillow,  with  eyes  unnaturally  fixed  and 
haggard. 

'*  My  dear  John,  I  fear  you  are  worse  than 
you  think  yourself,"  said  Sir  Hilton.  '*  Let  me 
send  Dr.  Burton  to  you." 

**  No— the  sight  of  medicine  and  doctors  is 
hateful  to  me,"  replied  John.  '<  Seal  that  let- 
ter, Hilton,  and  promise  me  you  will  not  give 
it  her  save  as  a  last  resource.  I  have  written 
feverishly,  so  do  not  frighten  Olive  with  my 
hot  words,  unless  her  obstinacy  renders  it  nec- 
essary. Bring  the  letter  back  to  me,  if  you 
spare  her  the  pain  of  reading  it.  Give  nie 
your  word  for  that,  Hilton,  before  you  go." 

His  rapid  utterance,  his  fevered  aspect,  im- 
pressed his  brother  painfhlly.  He  gave  the 
required  word,  and  was  quitting  the  room  when 
John  called  him  back. 

**  There  is  brandy  in  that  flask,"  said  he. 
"  Give  me  some,  Hilton,  before  you  leave  me." 

'<My  dear  fiellow,  you  must  not  have 
brandy!"  exclaimed  Sir  Hilton. 

<*  Then  I  shall  take  something  worse,  Hil- 
ton," said  John  ;  **  I  shall  try  opium.  I  must 
sleep,  or  I  shall  go  mad ! " 

"And  will  brandy  make  you  sleep?"  de- 
manded Sir  Hilton. 

"Lately  it  has,  wheq  nath^gjslsejrould.'' 
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replied  «Tohn.    *'If  it  ^re  me  sleep,  I  would 
take  it  if  it  were  poiBon.'* 

Sir  Hilton  poured  out  the  brandy,  and  held 
it  to  his  lips. 

*'  Did  the  girl  Tamson  give  you  Mrs.  Maris- 
towe*8  message  ?  "  he  asked. 

At  the  question  John  fell  back  on  the  pillow, 
ghastly  white. 

**You  ha?e  murdered  my  sleep  now,**  he 
said.  **  The  name  of  Maristowe  is  written  on 
my  brain.  Hilton,  is  it  true  you  saw  Eleanor 
on  the  cliff  that  day  ?  She  should  haunt  me 
not  you!  I  loved  her  best.  Yes,  Olive's 
wreath  is  in  the  coffin.  Poor  Olive  I  I  dared 
not  strew  a  flower  on  her  bosom.  She  said 
she  hated  me.  Why  are  you  lingering  here?  ** 
he  added,  passionately;  ''there  is  scarcely 
time  to  get  Olive  safely  away.  She  will  com- 
fort you  when  I  am  gone,  Hilton.  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  trouble  you  long." 

He  covered  his  face  as  if  to  sleep,  and  Sir 
Hilton,  on  his  way  out,  stopped  to  speak  to 
Lady  Trewavai,  and  say  that  John's  head  was 
a  little  touched  by  fever  and  grief. 

There  was  a  small  parlor  in  the  "  Trewavas 
Arms,"  with  a  sanded  floor,  white-washed 
walls,  and  honeysuckle-covered  casement. 
One  large  trunk,  containing  all  Olive's  ward- 
robe, rested  in  a  comer,  and  she  herself  sat  by 
the  window,  with  eyes  fixed  anxiously  on  the 
quiet  street,  upon  which  the  moonlight  shone 
fitfully.  Suddenly  she  started,  and  a  deep, 
bright  color  fiushed  up  over  her  face  and  neck. 
In  another  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Sir 
Hilton  Trewavas  entered.  She  rose  to  receive 
him,  and  pointed  to  a  chair  silently.  There 
was  no  greeting  between  them,  beyond  a  slight 
bend  of  the  head. 

**  Olive,"  said  Sir  Hilton,  in  a  low,  passion- 
ate voice.  "  I  am  come  once  more  to  entreat 
you  to  accept  my  aid." 

"I  cannot  renew  that  subject,"  replied 
Olive.     "  I  have  refused  once,  and  forever." 

"You  think,  perhaps,"  continued  Sir  Hil- 
ton, "  that  the  verdict  of  the  coroner  is  final, 
^nd  you  are  no  longer  in  any  danger?  In  that 
*msc  you  could  afibrd  to  flout  at  ray  help ;  but 
▼on  are  mistaken ;  it  is  not  so.  You  are  liable, 
At  any  time,  to  be  charged  with  the  crime  com- 
siitted  three  days  ago  — " 

"  And  what  if  I  am?"  interrupted  Olive, 
fiorcely.  **  Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  call  upon 
8  Trewavas  to  own  or  to  defend  me." 

"You  misunderstand  me,  Olive,"  said  Sir 
I'Jlton.  "  You  would  be  past  helping  then. 
If  it  comes  to  that,  things  must  take  their 
eourse,  and  the  consequences  to  you  would  be 
more  terrible  than  I  dare  to  think  of." 


Olive  smiled  in  sorrowful  scorn  at  his  words. 

"Are  all  the  Trewavases  cowards?"  she 
said,  bitterly. 

"If  I  have  shrunk,  it  has  been  for  yout 
sake,  Miss  Varcoe,"  replied  Sir  Hilton.  "  1 
cannot  forget  that  you  are  my  cousin,  and  thnt 
you  were  brought  up  at  Tircwavas." 

"  Always  for  yourself  and  for  the  Trewava.* 
name,"  murmured  Olive.  "You  can  deny 
that  I  am  a  cousin,"  she  said,  aloud;  "and 
you  can  comfort  yourself  by  remembering 
that  I  have  quitted  Trewavas  forever." 

"  I  am  not  come  to  you  in  a  bitter  spirit  like 
yours,"  said  he.  "  I  am  come  to  save  you  from 
shame,  disgrace,  and  perhaps  death.  You  wiU 
be  arrested  to-morrow,  and  taken  to  prison. 
Olive,  will  you  let  me  save  you  to-night?  * 

"  No,"  she  replied,  resolutely.  "  I  am  un- 
der too  many  obligations  to  the  Trewavases 
already.  They  have  overwhelmed  me  with 
benefits;  I  cannot  accept  anything  more  of 
them." 

"  Olive,"  said  he,  "  at  such  a  time  these 
sneers  arc  childish,  and  cruel  both  to  your- 
self and  me — " 

"  I  am  not  sneering,"  interrupted  Olive ; 
"  I  speak  in  bitter  earnestness.  I  have  been 
clothed,  fed,  and  sheltered  beneath  the  Tre- 
wavas roof  for  ten  years ;  the  best  return  I  can 
make  them  now  for  this  kindness  is  to  refuse 
to  let  them  meddle  with  my  miserable  fortunes. 
Let  my  fate  and  theirs  henceforth  be  separate ; 
let  our  names  never  be  spoken  by  the  same 
lips." 

"  But  this  cannot  be !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Hil- 
ton. "  You  have  lived  with  us  too  long;  our 
cousinship  is  too  well  known.  The  disgrace 
of  your  crime  and  your  pinishment  must  fall 
on  us  also.  How  can  we  be  other  than  linked 
together  forever  ?  " 

Olive  turned  very  pale,  and  her  large  eyes 
fiashcd  on  him  a  strange  look. 

"To  spare  the  Trewavas  pride  a  pang,  I 
would  do  much,"  she  replied.  "  But  can  it  be 
hurt  because  a  miserable  Varcoe  suffers  ?  " 

"  Olive,  it  is  for  your  own  sake  I  ask,* 
cried  Sir  Hilton,  passionately,  "  and  not  for 
the  family  pride  yon  scorn  so  much.  Will  you 
let  me  take  you  away  to-night?  " 

*  Once  more,  no  I  "  cried  Olive.  "I  would 
not  go  a  step  with  you  from  this  door,  even  to 
save  myself  from  the  scaffold." 

"  Then  it  is  from  hate  to  me  you  refuse ! " 
said  Sir  Hilton,  and  his  color  rose  high  in  his 
face. 

Standing  by  the  chimney-piece,  clinging  to 
the  narrow  ledge  for  support,  Olive  turned  her 
eyes  fall  on  Yam^  and  said  dreamily,  *'  No,  not 
for  hate,  though   ypft^isyerit  liate  fr.OBi  me. 
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Ton  mode  mo  love  yon  when  a  child;  and 
when  I  was  a  woman  yon  forced  me  to  stand 
bj  and  see  you  give  yonr  love  to  another — to 
one  who  had  all  the  gifts  that  yon  most  valued 
—  the  gifts  that  I  could  never  hope  to  win. 
"For  such  a  prize  as  Eleanor  Maristowe,  yon 
were  right  to  fling  me  by  as  you  would  a  reed. 
And  because  your  love  for  me  had  been  im- 
plied, not  spoken,  I  had  not  even  the  right  to 
complain." 

'<Who  is  the  most  wronged?**  he  said, 
bitterly.  *<Yon  or  Eleanor?  She  lies  dead 
in  her  mother's  house,  therefore  I  Iiave  let 
that  woman  heap  contumely  on  my  head ;  bat 
I  will  not  bear  it  f^om  you.  I  will  not  let  you 
utter  Eleanor's  name  in  my  ears.  How  can 
you,*'  he  added,  as  his  voice  broke  down 
huskily,  **  how  can  you  dare  to  do  it?** 

'*  Are  you  my  judge  ?  "  asked  Olive,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  together.  **Have  you  pro- 
nounced me  guilty,  and  condemned  me  un- 
heard? A  rare  judge  you  make.  Sir  Hilton 
Trewavas  I  And  as  to  daring,  I  dare  do  more 
than  you  can  dream  of.** 

"  I  believe  you,"  replied  Sir  Hilton,  moum- 
Ihlly.     "  You  have  proved  that." 

"You  insult  me  I"  cried  Olive,  turning  on 
him  with  sudden  indignation.  ''Leave  me! 
I  will  bear  this  no  longer  I " 

'*  I  will  not  leave  you,"  he  said.  <'I  must 
and  will  save  you  from  a  prison  and  a  shame- 
ful death.  You  shall  let  me  do  this.  You 
owe  it  to  me.  For  yon  I  have  trampled  on 
my  honor ;  for  you  I  wink  at  crime,  and  for- 
feit the  world's  respect  Will  you  let  me  do 
this  in  vain?" 

*'Not  for  me  have  you  done  this.  Sir 
Hilton,"  she  replied,  in  a  sad  voice.  '<  But  if 
I  let  you  save  me,  what  will  the  world  say 
then?" 

"  It  will  say  either  that  I  connived  at  your 
escape,  or  effected  it,"  said  Sir  Hilton;  ''  and 
my  best  friend  of  yesterday  will  cut  me  to- 
morrow. It  will  say  more;  it  will  perhaps 
declare  that  I  was  secretly  your  accomplice." 

"  And  are  you  willing  to  suffer  this  ?  "  said 
Olive,  in  a  softened  voice.  **  Can  you  bear 
tliis  load  of  contumely  for  the  sake  of  my 
safety?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sir  Hilton,  steadily.  "  This 
pain  will  be  a  feather's  weight  compared  to 
what  I  should  sufibr  if  you  were  brought  to 
trial." 

"  I  believe  you,"  she  responded.  Her 
voice  was  very  low,  and  she  broke  into  weep- 
ing suddenly.  Then  she  fell  upon  her  knees, 
and  held  her  clasped  hands  towards  him. 
**  Hilton,  if  you  can  still  give  me  your  love 
you  shall  save  me.    I  will  yield  myself  to 


your  guidance  to  hide  where  you  will,  till  the 
shadow  be  overpast.  And  I  will  be  content, 
for  your  love's  sake,  to  let  you  suffer  the 
world's  contumely,  the  world's  cruel  scorn. 
But  only  for  love  —  nothing  else.  Hilton, 
can  you  give  it?" 

Her  voice  rang  out  in  agony ;  yet  Sir  Hilton 
remained  dumb  before  it;  and  her  clasped 
hands,  resting  on  his  knee,  were  left  there 
untouched.  Then  he  rose,  and  shook  them 
off. 

'*  No,  Olive ;  yon  ask  too  much.  The 
thought  of  love  for  you  now  makes  me  shud* 
der.  I  will  save  you  for  pity's  sake,  and  for 
the  memory  of  my  boyish  affection  —  nothing 
more." 

The  whiteness  of  Olive's  face  grew  to  the 
hue  of  death,  and  her  quivering  lips,  standing 
apart,  gave  her  a  ghastly  look. 

**  I  am  answered,"  she  said,  in  a  wh*«per, 
as  her  arms  fell  down  by  her  side,  and  her 
head  drooped  nearly  to  the  ground.  *'  Sir 
Hilton  Trewavas,  I  will  never  ask  for  yo^r 
love  again." 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  breathless  silence 
between  these  two;  then  it  was  broken  by 
Olive's  sobs.  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  brush- 
ing her  tears  away,  though  they  fell  faster 
than  her  hand  could  wipe  them ;  and,  standing 
thus  with  streaming  eyes  before  him,  she  salt? 
in  a  low  voice,  a  swift  flush  covering  her  face 
—  ''Hilton,  we  shall  never  meet  again. 
Take  mo  in  your  arms  and  kiss  me  before  yon 
go.  I  shall  remember  that  kiss  in  prison,  in 
sorrow,  in  exile,  in  death.  It  will  comfort  me 
when  my  burden  seems  heavier  than  I  can 
bear,  and,  perchance,  I  lie  fainting  beneath  it. 
Hilton,  you  will  not  refuse  me  so  slight  a 
thing  as  a  caress?  A  touch  of  the  hand, 
then? — a  kind 'word?  What!  not  even 
that?  Then  Gknl's  will  be  done.  My  heart  is 
breaking  I " 

The  stony  look  on  Sir  Hilton's  brow  relaxed 
as  he  saw  her  break  down  utterly,  as  he  saw    '' 
her  cover  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  turn 
away  hojielessly,  like  one  humbled  to  the  dust. 

"  Olive,"  he  said  coldly,  "I  should  despise 
myself  if  I  weakly  yielded  to  your  prayer. 
My  lips  can  never  touch  yours  again,  either  in 
love  or  in  kindness.  I  have  siud,  compassion 
is  all  I  can  give  you  now.  But  for  pity  I  woul  d 
not  stand  by  your  side  a  minute.  What ! '  will 
you  ask  for  love,  for  caresses,  for  tenderness 
Arom  me  ?  Is  it  not  enough  tliat  I  criminally 
shield  you  from  justice,  I,  who  am  bound  by 
every  tie  of  honor  to  pumsh  the  murderer  of 
my  affianced  wife  I  Olive,  you  ask  too  much 
when  you  desire  even  a  touch  of  my  hand." 

Her  face  flashed  upon  him  ashejpoke^nol 
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tiumble,  ootftorrowfUl,  but  flushed,  proud,  aad 
indignant. 

'*  Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  ask  it  again,"  she 
said.  '*  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  to 
me,  Sir  Hilton?" 

"  I  have  to  explain  to  you  my  plan  for  your 
safety  —  " 

<<  Your  plan !  "  she  cried,  breaking  in  upon 
his  speech  passionately,  her  eyes  blazing  as  in 
the  days  when  no  sorrow  had  touched  them. 
**  I  will  not  hear  it  I  I  will  not  owe  my  safety 
to  your  compassion ;  I  scorn  it  I  You  have  re- 
fused me  even  a  kind  word.  Shall  I  take  any- 
thing from  your  hands  now?  No !  a  thousand 
times  no,  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  I  Olive  Varcoe 
will  never  live  to  be  saved  contemptuously  by 
your  pity." 

She  was  in  earnest,  bitter  earnest,  and  he 
saw  it.  Still  he  importuned,  he  prayed,  beat- 
ing his  words  passionately  against  her  fiery 
pride  as  against  a  wall;  but  they  fell  back  use- 
less upon  his  own  heart,  chilling  it  into  des- 
pair. 

<*  Then  John  must  save  you,"  he  cried  at 
last. 

«*  John !  *'  exchiimcd  Olive.  "  No,  no,  you 
are  dreaming.  Sir  Hilton.  John  cannot  save 
me." 

<<  He  will  rise  from  his  sick  bed,  and  die  to 
save  you,  obstinate,  ungrateful  as  you  are," 
returned  Sir  Hilton.  »*He  said,  *  Tell  Olive 
if  she  will  not  let  you  save  her,  I  must.'  Here 
is  his  letter ;  read  it,  and  accept  his  help,  since 
you  refuse  mine," 

Olive  took  the  letter,  with  a  wild  terror  shin- 
ing out  of  her  eyes,  and  a  look  of  firm  resolve 
upon  her  pale  lips. 

<*  I  refuse  your  aid,  because  you  deny  it  to 
mo  upon  the  only  terms  on  which  I  could  ac- 
cept it,"  she  said.  "  I  wouFd  let  the  man  who 
loves  me  suffer  for  my  sake,  but  not  the  man 
who  loathes  me." 

She  broke  the  seal  of  the  letter  with  trem- 
bling fingers,  and  read  it  hastily. 

'*  Poor  John  I "  she  said;  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  crushing  the  letter  in  her  hand,  she 
turned  a  changed  face  towards  Su:  Hilton. 

<*  Must  I  bear  tliis  too  ?  "  she  murmured. 

"  O  Hilton,  Hilton  1  why  would  you  not 
spare  me  ?  It  is  too  late  now.  Wait,  if  you 
will,  and  see  what  I  can  do  for  John's  sake." 

Perplexed,  angry,  weary.  Sir  Hilton  watched 
her,  as  she  burnt  John's  letter  by  the  lighted 
taper;  then  she  wrote  hurriedly  a  tiny  note, 
which  she  folded  and  tied  witli  white  silk.  Sup 
Hilton  thought  this  was  for  John,  and  fancying 
she  had  yielded  now,  he  waited  every  moment 
to  hear  her  say  she  was  ready  to  accompany 
him ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  she  walked  to  the 


window,  and  unhung  firoin  ild  hook  «  cage 
witliin  which  there  rested  a  small  white  pigeon ; 
she  tied  the  note  beneath  its  wing,  and  open- 
ing the  lattice  with  a  silent  hand,  she  set  the 
bird  free.  It  flew  swiftly  upwards  into  the 
darkness,  and  disappeared. 

"  What  folly  is  this,  OUve?  "  cried  Sir  Hil- 
ton.    '*  To  whom  have  you  sent  that  cairic-r 
pigeon  ?  " 
"  It  is  gone  to  Charles  Vigo,"  she  replied. 
A  tlirill  like  an  electric  shock  ran  through 
Sir  Hilton's  frame  as  she  uttered  these  word«. 
So  young  Vigo's  disappearance  was  her  doing, 
and  she  knew  all  along  where  he  was  hiding. 
Could  any  new  proof  of  her  guilt  be  needed, 
this  seemed  to  give  it;  and,  added  to  the  pang 
of  this  thought,  came  a  sharp  burning  pain, 
which  he  scarcely  recognized  as  jealousy. 
"  And  why  to  Charles  Vigo  ?  "  he  asked. 
In  spite  of  his  horror  at  Olive's  crime,  his 
voice  shook,  and  his  hand  trembled  to  seize 
her  as  she  passed  him. 

*'I  have  accepted  his  ofier,"  replied  Olive, 
mournfully,  in  a  dreamy  voice.  **  Perhaps 
it  is  cruel  to  let  him  suflcr  so  much  for  me ; 
but  he  loves  mc,  he  trusts  me,  he  believes  in 
me,  and  love  is  happy  when  it  suffers." 

A  smile  quivered  on  her  lips  —  a  smile  so 
sad,  that  it  seemed  more  mournful  than  the 
saltest  tears  ever  shed. 

"  Does  Mr.  Vigo,  for  your  sake,  sacrifice 
home,  name,  and  country?"  demanded  Sir 
Hilton  in  a  hard  tone;  '*and  do  you  accept 
so  much  from  him?  His  father  is  an  old 
man ;  he  will  never  live  to  sec  his  son  again. 
And  with  such  a  wife  as  you,  he  will  scarcely 
wish  it." 
«*You  are  cruel!"  stud  Olive,  calmly. 
For  the  first  time  her  eyes  fell  upon  Sir 
Hilton  reproachfully,  and  again  his  restless 
hand  half  raised  itself,  longing  only  to  touch 
her  for  a  moment.  Yet  there  was  a  burning 
anger  in  him  now,  quivering  through  ever}- 
nerve  in  his  flesh,  holding  down  all  kinder 
words  that  might  have  come. 

**  Cruel ! "  he  echoed.  "  No,  not  I.  It  is 
but  truth  I  speak.  So  you  elope  with  Charles 
Vigo?  You  do  that  boy  this  bitter  wrong, 
rather  than  accept  my  aid  —  rather  than  let 
John  save  you." 

*' Yes,"  she  returned,  in  the  same  dreamy, 
mournful  voice.  '*Tell  John  his  letter  de- 
cided me,  and  I  leave  England  to-night  with 
Charles  Vigo.  Tell  him  tliere  was  no  other 
way  for  me  to  escax>e,  you  scorning  me  as  3'ou 
do ;  and  let  no  anxiety  for  me  trouble  him ;  I 
shall  be  in  safe  hands.  Qlve  him  this  message, 
and  say — yes,   say,  I  prayed  God  to  sars 
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Tears!  Were  these  tears  upon  Sir  Hil- 
ton's cheek,  as  the  woman  he  deemed  so 
guiltj  fixed  her  large  eyes  on  him,  filled  with 
anutterable  sadness? 

«*  Olive!  "he  cried. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  ftirther  speech ; 
a  hand  thrust  the  honysnckled  lattice  aside, 
and  Charles  Vigo  sprang  into  the  room. 

**  Thank  Heayen  you  have  sent  for  me  at 
last ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Olive,  I  have  suffered 
tortures  —  I  have  feared  — ** 

He  had  seen  but  her  at  first,  but  now  he 
perceived  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas,  and  checked 
himself  suddenly. 

"  Mr.  Vigo,  you  disappear  and  reappear  at 
opportune  moments  in  Miss  Varcoe's  fiite," 
said  Sir  Hilton.  **I  hope  your  presence  to- 
night will  be  as  happy  a  thing  for  her  as 
your  absence  was  to-day." 

The  sarcasm  cut  Olive  to  the  quick,  not  for 
herself,  but  for  Charles  Vigo ;  and  she  came 
hastily  forward,  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  young 
man's  arm. 

"  Do  not  heed  him,"  she  said  softly.  **  There 
is  no  time  for  quarrels.  Mr.  Vigo,  I  prom- 
ised you,  that  if  all  aid  from  the  Trewavas 
family  failed  me,  I  would  accept  your  most 
generous  offer  of  assistance.  It  has  £uled 
me ;  do  not  seek  to  know  why  or  wherefore. 
Mr.  Vigo,  have  you  counted  the  cost  of 
helping  me  ?  You  will  be  a  mark  of  scorn  ~ 
you  will  be  exiled  from  home  and  country — " 

"  Let  those  scon^  who  do  not  understand," 
interrupted  young  Vigo,  eagerly.  "  I  know 
what  I  do.  Olive,  I  am  proud  to  suffer 
somewhat  for  your  sake.  The  shame  and 
pain  of  which  you  speak,  will  be  to  mo  a 
glory.  You  know  what  I  feel — you  know 
wliat  I  think;  why  should  we  talk  fVirther? 
All  things  are  ready.    Will  you  come  ?  " 

**  This  is  infatuation  indeed ! "  exclaimed 
Sir  Hilton,  angrily.  **  Olive,  I  conjure  you, 
by  all  you  hold  sacred,  to  pause  ere  you  drag 
this  young  man  into  the  shame  of  your  guilt. 
Remember  lie  is  the  only  son  Of  his  father  — 
the  sole  prop  of  an  ancient  house." 

*'  How  dare  you  speak  to  your  cousin  in 
such  words  as  these?"  cried  Charles  Vigo, 
drawing  Olive  towards  him,  and  standing 
proudly  by  her  side.     **  Do  you  not  see  —  " 

^*  Stop !  "  exclaimed  Olive,  springing  up,  and 
putting  her  hand  upon  his  mouth.  '*  Remem- 
ber your  promise  to  me,  Charles  Vigo.  Do 
not  waste  words  now;  there  will  be  time  here- 
after for  all  these  things.  Sir  Hilton,  I  have 
reflected  deeply  on  what  I  do,  and  on  what  I 
stand  pledged  to  do,  in  accepting  the  aid  of  this 
true  and  generous  friend.  Mr.  Vigo,  at  that 
future  time  of  which  we  have  talked,  when  j  <  u 


come  to  me,  and  say,  '  Olive,  remt^mber,  in 
the  day  of  your  shame  and  humiliation,  when 
the  dearest  friends  forsook  you,  and  lovers 
stood  aloof,  I  came,  I  understood,  I  saved 
you ; '  then,  if  you  will  have  the  poor  g^,  I 
will  put  my  hand  in  yours,  and  be  your  wife." 

She  said  this,  not  with  crimson  cheeks,  and 
eyes  flashing  love-light  from  their  lashes,  but 
with  pale  face,  and  head  drooping  forward, 
bowed  humbly  as  if  in  shame.  Her  hand 
rested  on  Charles  Vigo's  arm  —  the  hand  that 
Sir  Hilton  had  flung  from  his  knee,  and  re- 
fused even  to  touch  —  and  taking  it  in  his,  he 
bent  his  lips  upon  it  reverently. 

"  I  shall  never  remind  you,-  Olive,  of  this 
time,"  he  said,  softly.  **I  shall  make  no 
claim  on  your  gratitude ;  you  do  not  think  so 
meanly  of  me  as  that.  No,  a  free-will  offering, 
all  your  heart  and  soul,  Olive,  or  merely  a 
poor  remembrance ;  I  will  take  nothing  be- 
tween these  two." 

Sir  Hilton  heard  him,  and  his  very  soul 
seemed  on  fire.  Either  these  were  noble 
words,  or  they  were  the  outpouring^  of  the 
wildest,  maddest  infatuation  that  ever  pos- 
sessed an  unthinking  heart;  surely  they  were 
these  last,  and  this  boy  was  erased  by  his 
foolish  passion  for  a  guilty  girl.  This  was 
not  love,  the  sound,  reasonable,  moderate 
affection  upon  which  the  world  bases  its  hap- 
piness; it  was  midsummer  folly,  that  could 
not  outlast  a  month ;  yet  his  blood  burned  with 
fiery  heat  as  he  heard  it,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  was  being  schooled  in  love  by  a  beard- 
less youth,  whose  mind  had  not  reached  the 
stature  of  a  man's.  He  tried  to  stand  by 
indifferently,  and  listen  with  a  careless  mien 
to  Olive's  answer,  but  the  hand  clutched  the 
back  of  his  chair,  and  his  heart  beat  like  a 
hammer  against  his  side. 

**I  am  not  worthy  of  you,"  said  Olive. 
'*  You  give  me  a  too  generous  love ;  it  covers 
me  with  shame  and  pain.  How  can  I  ever 
repay  you ;" 

Her  head  drooped  down  till  it  touched  his 
arm,  and  the  accents  of  her  voice  rang  out  in 
deep  moumfulness. 

"  You  pay  me  when  you  trust  me,"  replied 
Charles  Vigo.  **  Olive,  we  have  lingered  too 
long.    The  men  wait  for  us.    Let  us  depart." 

"  I  am  ready,"  she  said. 

Her  voice  had  the  same  sad,  listless  tone. 
It  seemed  she  scarcely  cared  to  save  herself. 
Sir  Hilton  watched  her  as  she  pnt  on  her  hat 
and  cloak,  and  the  moments  to  him  now 
counted  like  golden  sands,  unutterably  dear, 
fearftil  in  their  value  and  their  pain.  Sudden 
ly  he  constrained  himself  to  speak. 

**I  know  not  what  arrangements  jou  maf 
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have  uiaJe,  Mr.  Vigo,"  said  ne.  '<I  believe 
mine  more  safe,  but  my  cousiii  prefers  your 
aid  and  your  plan  to  mine;  so,  of  course,  I 
have  no  right  to  interfere.  Perhaps  you  are 
aware  that  both  the  Trewavas  constables  are 
in  the  kitchen  of  this  little  inn.  I  believe  they 
would  let  me  pass  unmolested ;  but  whether 
you  can  —  " 

"  They  can  have  no  right  to  detain  me,"  in- 
terrupted Charles  Vigo ;  **  and  there  is  no 
warrant  out  yet  against  Miss  Yarcoe.  They 
dare  not  interfere  with  our  actions.  Never- 
theless, I  am  prepared  for  all  things.  Olive, 
I  will  be  with  you  again  in  a  moment." 

He  sprang  from  the  window  as  he  spoke, 
and  Sir  Hilton,  with  a  hot  throb  at  his  heart, 
saw  himself  left  alone  with  the  girl,  who  but  a 
few  minutes  ago  had  crouched  at  his  feet  with 
tears,  praying  for  a  word,  a  touch  of  kindness. 
Now  she  stood  erect,  with  her  head  turned 
away  from  him,  as  though  listening  intently 
for  the  slightest  sound. 

**I  see  now,  Olive,  why  you  have  revised 
to  acc<^pt  the  arrangements  I  made  for  your 
safety,"  said  Sir  Hilton.  "You  preferred 
young  Vigo's  plans." 

"  Considering  your  feelings,"  she  replied, 
"  the  obligation  to  you  would  have  been  too 
great  a  burden  to  bear.  But  why  renew  this  ? 
The  subject  is  closed  forever." 

"Tou  take  advantage  of  the  infatuation  of 
a  boy,  to  ruin  him,"  said  Sir  Hilton,  bitterly. 

"  Do  I  ?  "  said  Olive ;  and  her  listless,  weary 
tone  showed  that  he  could  scarcely  now  rouse 
her  into  anger. 

"  Yes,  you  do  a  cruel,  unwomanly  thing," 
continued  Sir  Hilton ;  "  and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  justified  in  my  own  conscience  in 
letting  liim  go." 

"  You  had  better  try  to  stop  him,"  returned 
Olive;  "you  will  find  his  arm  as  strong  as 
your  own.  You  can  do  better.  Sir  Hilton  Tre- 
wavas ;  you  can  stop  me.  Go  to  the  men  in 
the  kitchen,  and  tell  them  I  meditate  flight; 
or  try  to  find  Mr.  Eslick  and  his  watchers  — 
tbey  are  in  the  village  —  and  inform  them  of 
my  plans." 

"  I  am  not  a  police  spy ;  I  am  not  an  infor- 
mer," retorted  Sir  Hilton. 

"  Then  go  your  way  in  peace,  and  leave  me 
lo  go  mine,"  said  Olive.  "  Of  what  use  is  this 
bitterness  between  us  ?  " 

"  Of  what,  indeed  ?  "  said  Sir  Hilton.  "  Olive, 
are  you  firmly  Ycsolvcd  on  departing  with  this 
young  man,  when  I,  your  cousin,  offer  you  an 
asylum  in  a  convent  in  France?  " 

"  What  a  delightful  and  flattering  altema^ 
live  ?  "  answered  Olive.  **  Do  cease,  Sir  Hil- 
ton, you  weary  me." 


Sir  Hilton  looked  at  her  gloomily. 

"  If  she  would  say  again,  '  Hilton,  save  mei 
because  yon  love  me,'  Heaven  knows  wbai 
madness  I  should  be  capable  of,"  he  ejaculated 
to  himself. 

But  no  such  words  broke  from  her  lips. 
She  stood  before  him,  proud  and  patient,  as 
though  she  had  put  her  love  for  him  away 
from  her  forever. 

"You  cannot  marry  young  Vigo  with  an 
accusation  of  murder  hanging  over  your  head,** 
remarked  Sir  Hilton.  "  It  would  be  horrible 
for  him." 

"Would  it?"  said  Olive.  "  His  flesh  and 
blood  are  not  stone  and  ice,  like  yours.  His 
heart  is  not  narrow,  and  hard,  and  unbeli«^v- 
ing." 

"  You  mean  his  love  is  the  love  of  a  head- 
strong boy,  whose  passion  does  not  even  heed 
blood-guiltiness,"  replied  Sir  Hilton.  "  You 
are  a  daring  woman  indeed  I  Do  you  mean  to 
marry  him.  Miss  Varcoe  ?  " 

He  spoke  so  fiercely  that  Olive  turned  and 
looked  upon  him  in  wonder. 

**You  have  heard  my  words  to  him,"  she 
said.  "  Must  I  say  them  over  again  ?  You  are 
a  man  without  mercy.  Sir  Hilton." 

"  So  you  fancy  you  will  be  happy,"  he  con- 
tinued; "you  dare  to  dream  of  marriage,  of 
love,  of  a  home  —  you,  who  must  live  in  se- 
crecy and  remorse  — you,  whose  victim  is  not 
yet  buried  out  of  sight  of  the  avenger  I" 

"  Heaven  help  me ! "  murmured  Olive, 
wringing  her  hands  together.  "  You  are  piti- 
less indeed  I " 

The  anger  within  Sir  Hilton's  veins  had 
brought  these  dreadful  words  to  his  lips ;  bat 
he  was  sorry  now,  as  he  looked  upon  the  dead 
white  face  before  him. 

"  Olive,  we  will  not  part  in  anger,"  he  said, 
more  softly.  "Here  is  my  hand — will  you 
not  take  it?" 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  the  wildnest  of 
fever  in  her  eyes,  and  thrust  his  hand  away. 

"No I  I  have  told  you  I  won't  have  your 
pity,"  she  cried  passionately. 

"  You  will  not  take  my  hand  ?  "  said  Sir  Hil- 
ton, amazed. 

It  was  something  new  indeed  for  him  to  ask 
a  kindness  of  Olive,  and  be  refused.  Like  a 
tyrant,  whose  slave  suddenly  rebels,  he  found 
his  power  gone,  while  he  thought  it  still  abso- 
lute. 

"Nol  I  will  not  take  your  hand,**  she  re- 
plied. "  You  insult  me,  offering  it  as  you  do, 
in  the  loathing  of  compassion  and  disgust.** 

"  Olive,"  he  exclaimed,  "  can  you  not  see 
that  it  is  myself  I  liate?  I  permit  you  to  dbn- 
quer  my  conscience,  and  break  down  even  my 
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horror  of  crime.  Oh  j  my  miserable  weakness ! 
I  loathe  myself  while  I  yield  to  it.  Say  fare- 
well to  me  kindly,  Olive ;  I  can  hold  out  no 
longer.  A  minute  ago  you  asked  me  for  a  kiss 
of  peace ;  now  it  is  I  who  ask  you.  Olive, 
give  me  your  hand;  let  me  touch  your  lips 
once  more ;  and  may  Heaven  have  mercy  on 
us  both  I " 

He  drew  near  her ;  the  warm  hand  for  whose 
clasp  she  had  yearned  rested  on  her  neck,  his 
breath  came  down  upon  her  cheek,  and  then 
she  started  back  as  one  awaking  from  a  dream. 

''  It  is  too  late,"  she  said,  mournfully.  "  No 
kiss  of  yours  shall  ever  touch  my  lips  again. 
When  I  prayed  you  for  a  caress,  the  memory 
of  which  would  have  been  so  dear  to  me,  I  was 
free ;  now  I  have  promised  to  be  a  good  man's 
wife.  I  am  no  traitress,  Hilton.  I  shall  be 
true  to  him,  now  he  has  my  pledged  word." 

Sir  Hilton'»  face  was  scarcely  less  pale  than 
hers,  as  he  stood  before  her  irresolute  and 
trembling.  Small,  fragile  as  she  was,  she  was 
more  powerful  to  subdue  him  than  a  lion,  and 
he  dared  not  put  forth  his  hand  and  touch  her. 

"We  have  played  together,  boy  and  girl, 
Olive,"  he  resumed;  "  and  now,  in  leaving  me 
forever,  you  reftise  me  the  poor  privilege  of  a 
cousm.    Do  you  indeed  refuse  it  ?  " 

His  words  galled  her.  It  was  always  cous- 
inship,  brotherhood,  or  compassion,  this  man 
was  forcing  on  her.  She  wanted  none  of  it. 
She  paid  no  heed  to  the  passion  of  his  voice ; 
she  did  not  see  the  anguish  of  love  in  his  eyes ; 
she  noted  only  the  ill-chosen  words. 

**You  persecute  me,  as  you  ever  did,"  she 
said,  bitterly.  "Charles  Vigo's  affianced 
wife  needs  no  cousin's  kisses  on  her  lips. 
The  time  of  which  you  speak  — the  happy 
play-time  of  our  life  —  is  gone  by  forever, 
Hilton.  I  shall  not  weep  now  to  leave  you 
without  a  kiss.  I  have  suffered  too  much  for 
tears."  • 

Her  accent  was  unutterably  sad;  yet,  cold 
as  ice,  she  moved  away  f^om  him  and  walked 
to  the  window,  leaning  her  small,  lithesome 
figure  from  the  lattice,  as  she  looked  out  into 
the  moonlight  for  Charles  Vigo.  Sir  Hilton 
watched  her  with  a  bitter  smile  on  his  face. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is,"  he  said,  sub- 
duing his  faltering  voice  into  firmness.  "I 
confess  my  chivalry  does  not  equal  your 
lover's.  It  is  my  pride  to  keep  the  name  of 
Trewavas  unstained." 

Was  it  the  moonlight  falling  full  on  Olive's 
face,  that  covered  it  at  this  moment  with  such 
a  wondrous  beauty? 

"Tour  pride  shall  have  its  way,  Sir  Hil- 
ton," she  said;  "Olive  Varcoe  will  never 
throw  a  stain  upon  the  name  of  Trewavas." 


Her  forlorn  attitude,  her  weaiy  aspect 
changed,  as  she  spoke,  into  a  stronger,  nobler 
look,  — it  was  as  though  the  breath  of  £olne 
brave  spirit  had  passed  over  her,  infhaing 
courage  and  fortitude  into  every  vein. 

"  No,  your  chivalry  does  not  equal  Charles 
Vigo's,"  she  continued,  in  a  less  firm  tone. 
"  You  ofibr  me  a  convent  in  which  to  hide  my 
misery  —  and  even  that  poor  gift  is  an  offer- 
ing made  to  the  Trewavas  blood  within  me'i 
he  intrusts  me  with  his  honor,  his'  happiness, 
and  even  with  his  name." 

Sir  Hilton  grew  exasperated  at  her  words. 

"And  can  guilt,  such  as  yours,  rejoice  in 
the  blind  infatuation  of  a  boy,  who,  for 
passion's  sake,  tramples  on  every  duty,  dis- 
honors his  father's  gray  hairs,  and  loses  self- 
respect  to  clasp  to  his  bosom  —  " 

"  Hold !  "  exclaimed  Charles  Vigo's  voice. 
"Insults  now  are  cowardly  indeed,  because 
you  know  at  this  moment  I  am  powerless  to 
resent  them.  Repeat  your  words  when  I  re- 
turn to  England,  Sir  Hilton,  and  you  shall 
have  your  answer." 

At  the  first  startling  sound  of  the  young 
man's  voice.  Sir  Hilton  looked  up,  to  see  him 
standing  by  the  window,  while,  grouped 
silently  in  the  small,  quiet,  moonlit  street, 
were  about  half  a  dozen  men,  of  that  rough, 
strong  aspect  that  can  only  be  described  as 
seafaring.  Two  of  these  jumped  through  the 
casement,  and  (^rasped  Olive's  luggage;  but 
almost  at  the  same  moment  the  door  of  the  . 
little  parlor  was  opened,  and  the  landlord  and 
his  wife  presented  themselves  in  a  sheepish 
and  uncomfortable  manner. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Hilton,"  said  the 
landlord ;  "  I  am  a  quiet  man,  and  I  wouldn't 
wish  to  be  disrespectful  —  " 

"  Oh,  hold  your  tongue,  Tom,"  interposed 
his  wife,  who  had  cast  a  scrutinizing  look  on 
the  aspect  of  affairs  around  her.  "  Tou  are 
as  long-winded  as  an  organ  bellows.  The 
long  and  the  short  of  it.  Sir  Hilton,  is,  that 
these  two  men  —  spies  of  Sir  Anthony's,  they 
are  nothing  better  —  are  getting  mighty  curious 
about  your  stopping  so  long ;  and  I  think  the 
sooner  you  goes  up  to  the  house  the  better. 
Are  these  sailors  friends  of  yours,  sir?  " 

"  No,"  said  Sir  Hilton,  shortly. 

"Then  I  must  make  bold  to  say,  I  can't 
have  no  disturbance  of  the  peace  at  my 
house,"  broke  in  the  landlord;  "and  if  they 
are  your  men,  Mr.  Vigo,  you  had  best  take 
»em  off  at  once." 

"Hold  your  noise,  Tom,"  said  bis  wife. 
"  Young  Squire  Vigo  hasn't  nothing  to  do  with 
this  lot,  I  know.  These  are  folks  who  havs 
rolled  a  keg  in  shore  many  a  ■^8:ht."  qqJp 
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'*You  are  mistaken,  Mrs.  Kinsman,'*  said 
Charles  Vigo  j  '*  these  men  are  part  of  the 
crew  of  my  yacht.  Shoulder  the  baggage,  my 
lads." 

'Tve  nothing  to  say  agin  your  going  a 
cruise  in  your  own  yacht,  Mr.  Vigo,  even 
'long  with  oogly  company,"  said  the  landlady ; 
^*  but  that's  Miss  Yarcoe's  box,  and  she  isn't 
a-going  with  you,  I  reckon?  " 

'*  Mistaken  again,"  said  the  young  man, 
laughing.  *  **  I  am  sorry  to  hav^  kept  you  up 
so  late,  Mrs.  Kinsman,  but  we  t»haU  be  off  in 
a  minute,  and  then  you  can  shut  up  comforta- 
bly." 

The  landlord's  fat  face  turned  yellow,  but 
his  wife  bristled  forward  angrily. 

*'  I  shan't  stand  by  and  see  this,"  said  she. 
*'  I  won't  help  in  no  such  doings.  Old  Squire 
Vigo  would  never  forgive  me  to  the  longest 
day  I  have  to  live.  Ellis !  Vinning  I  you  had 
best  come  here." 

She  raised  her  voice,  calling  to  Sir  An- 
thony's men,  wlio,  lost  in  tobacco  smoke  and 
beer,  had  cared  very  little  for  the  hushed  con- 
Tersation  between  Olive  and  Sir  Hilton  in  the 
parlor. 

**  Tliis  young  lady  is  going  right  off  at  once," 
observed  Mrs.  Kinsman;  ^*  tliat's  contrary  to 
orders,  I  reckon,  isn't  it?  " 

'*  You  can't  go,  miss,"  said  the  constable,  in 
a  surly  way. 

'*  What  right  have  you  to  stop  either  her  or 
,  me?"  demanded  Charles  Vigo.     **  Have  you 
any  warrant  against  this  young  lady  ?  " 

*'Mr.  Eslick  has,"  grumbled  the  man. 

''Then  let  Mr.  Eslick  come  and  execute 
it,"  said  Charles  Vigo.  "  I  do  not  intend  to 
9top  any  man  in  the  execution  of^his  duty,  but 
I  will  endure  no  interference  from  others. 
Make  way  for  us  to  pass." 

With  Olive  clinging  to  his  arm,  Charles 
Vigo  walked  towards  the  door,  and  Sir  An- 
thony's two  spies  found  themselves  in  a  mo- 
ment hustled,  overpowered,  and  pinned  in  a 
corner. 

**  Now,  my  dears,  we  don't  want  to  hurt 
'ee,"  observed  one  hage  Comishman,  as 
his  fist  played  on  tlie  constable's  ribs ;  *'  but 
if  you  don't  keep  quiet,  I  shall  be  forced  to 
gov  'ec  a  Cornish  hug.  I  shall,  sure.  We  be 
peaceable  men,  we  be,  going  about  our  ann 
bus'ness ;  and  if  other  folks  put  their  noses 
ento  it,  and  meets  weth  a  fist,  the  fault  isn't 
ours,  I  reckon." 

This  was  said  in  the  blandest  way,  between 
bruisers  and  crunchers,  that  came  down 
heavily  upon  the  chest  and  face  of  Sir  An- 
thony's unfortunate  spy. 

The   landlord  and  landlady  of  th(   <*Tre- 


wayas  Arms,",  had  at  first  seemed  inclined  ta 
join  in  the  fray;  but  prudence,  and  perhaps 
something  in  Sir  Hilton's  looks,  deterred  them. 
The  whole  affair  was  over  in  a  minute,  and 
Olive,  Charles  Vigo,  and  the  men,  were  gone. 
As  their  tramp  lesounded  through  the  dead 
quiet  of  the  slumbering  village,  the  church 
clock  struck  twelve,  and  Sir  Hilton,  rousing 
himself  at  the  sound  as  from  some  strange 
bewilderment,  rushed  past  the  discomfited 
watchers,  and  followed  Olive  with  a  swift  fooi 


CHAPTEB  Xm. 


In  that  loveliest  of  tiny  bays,  abore  which 
stood  the  Lovers'  Seat,  with  its  root  of  honey- 
suckle and  jasmine,  and  its  surrounding  bower 
of  perfumed  shrubs,  a  large  and  well-manned 
boat  rested  on  its  oars.  Upon  the  white  sands, 
glittering  ghostly  in  the  moonlight,  the  spare 
figure  of  Mr.  Heriot  paced  up  and  down  im- 
patiently. 

<<  There  goes  twelve  o'clock,"  he  said,  as  the 
chimes  from  tlie  church  across  the  park  faintly 
reached  him;  ''and  that  confounded  packet 
sails  at  two.  They  must  row  hard  now  to 
catch  it.  Upon  my  word,  I  believe  these 
Trewavases  mean  to  hang  the  girl,  after  all ! " 
But,  as  he  spoke.  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  came 
rapidly  down  the  narrow  and  steep  gorge  lead- 
ing  from  the  park  above,  and  ran  eagerly  to 
meet  him. 

"  I  guessed  you  would  be  waiting  here,"  he 
said. 

"  Where  is  the  girl?  "  inquired  Mr.  Heriot, 
shortly. 

"With  Charles  Vigo,"  replied  Sir  HUton. 
"  She  has  refused  my  aid.  She  goes  with  him, 
I  know  not  wliither.  He  has  got  a  crew  of 
smugglers  together,  and  if  the  police  overtake 
them  there  will  be  a  fight  I  watched  them 
get  into  a  boat  on  that  little  lonely  creek, 
which  runs  up  between  the  wooded  cliffs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  village ;  then  I  ran  hither. 
The  creek  winds  and  *  twists  for  more  than  a 
mile  before  it  reaches  the  bay.  Ah,  there  is 
the  boat  now  creeping  out !  It  keeps  in  the 
dark  fringe  of  shadow  made  by  the  cliffs.  Do* 
you  see  it?" 

Sir  Hilton's  own  boat  was  so  close  m-shore, 
that  nearly  every  word  of  this  dialogue  had 
been  heard  by  the  crew ;  and  now  one  among 
them  —  a  man  in  a  large  pilot  coat  and  slouched 
hat — started  up  from  the  darkness^n  which  he 
sat  shrouded,  and  displayed  to  their  astonished 
gaze  the  serenely  smiling  fiice  of  Mr.  Eslick. 
*'  I  take  the  command  of  this  boat,"  he  crii^d, 
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in  an  aothoritatiTe  roice.  *'  GUve  way,  men  I 
Follow  the  boat  you  see  yonder  I  " 

*  *  Throw  down  your  oan,  every  one  of  yon  I  " 
exclaimed  Sh*  Hilton.  <*Obey  that  fellow's 
orders  if  you  dare  I " 

'*  Mr.  Heriot,  I  call  upon  you  to  assist  me 
in  the  execution  of  my  duty/'  cried  the  excited 
Mr.  Eslick.  ''  I  have  a  warrant  here  to  arrest 
Olive  Varcoe  on  a  charge  of  murder.  Giye 
way,  men  —  give  way  i " 

*' You  must  let  them  go.  Sir  Hilton,"  whis- 
pered Mr.  Heriot ;  **  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
We  are  in  for  a  fight  if  we  orertake  the 
smugglers,  that's  certain." 

The  agile  old  mummy  sprang  ihto  the  boat 
as  he  spoke,  and  Sir  Hilton  Trawavas  followed 
him  mechanically. 

'<  I  take  the  helm,"  said  Mr.  Eslick,  seizing 
the  rudder.  "Bow  for  your  lives,  men! 
Yonder  boat  has  not  seen  us  yet;  their  oars 
go  lazily,  and  we  shall  overtake  her." 

There  is  an  excitement  in  a  race  which 
human  nature  cannot  resist,  and  as  the  men 
bent  to  their  oars,  even  the  little  dried  lawyer, 
whose  bones  crackled  like  parchment  as  he 
moved,  scanned  them  with  a  kindling  eye,  and 
with  a  spot  of  color  rising  in  his  sapless  face. 

As  the  boat  passed  out  of  the  shadow  of  the 
cliffs  into  the  full  glare  of  the  moonlight.  Sir 
Hilton  saw  with  intense  vexation  that  the  crew 
did  not  consist  of  his  own  men,  but  of  stran- 
gers. In  ail  things,  then,  Mr.  Eslick  had  been 
before  him  in  stratagem,  and  his  own  rowers 
had  doubtless  been  got  rid  of  by  some  ruscy  or 
by  the  terrors  of  the  law ;  and  had  he  brought 
Olive  down  here,  he  would  only  have  led  her 
into  a  well-concerted  trap.  It  was  easy  to  un- 
derstand now  why  she  was  left  almost  un- 
watched,  and  unmolested  at  the  village  inn. 
Mr.  Eslick  read  tlie  young  man's  thoughts,  and 
a  most  seraphic  smile  broke  over  his  fat  face. 

"I  was  sorry  to  take  a  liberty  with  your 
crew  andyour  boat.  Sir  Ililton,"  said  he,  '•'■  but  in 
execution  of  duty,  ceremony  must  stand  aside. 
I  was  obliged  to  place  men  here  on  whom  I 
could  depend.  You  perceive  I  ma^le  sure  the 
young  lady  would  accept  your  help.  I  am 
sorry  we  were  all  disappointed.  Ah  1  they  see 
at  last  we  are  pursuing  them.  Give  way,  lads  1 
They  arc  rowing  like  demons.". 

It  was  true  that  Charles  Vigo's  crew  had  not 
at  first  perceived  that  the  otlier  boat  was  fol- 
lowing them.  Unwilling,  perhaps,  to  attract 
attention  by  unnecessary  speed,  they  had  plied 
their  oars  leisurely,  and  therefore  allowed  Mr. 
Eslick 's  men  to  shorten  considerably  the  dis- 
tance between  them ;  but  now  they  suddenly 
awoke  to  suspicion,    and   the  steady,  swift 


stroke  of  their  oars  jerked  the  large  gig  for- 
ward like  a  bird ;  but  Sir  Hilton's  pleasure-boat 
was  much  lighter  and  smaller,  and,  to  his  bit- 
ter chagrin,  he  saw  it  gaining  inch  by  inch  on 
Olive's  ark  of  reftige. 

The  moonlight  poured  down  on  the  set,  res- 
olute faces  of  the  crew,  and  on  the  beaming 
countenance  of  Mr.  Eslick,  whose  smiles  grew 
more  and  more  seraphic  as  the  distance  short- 
ened between  the  two  boats;  and  soon,  by  the 
rays  of  the  waning  moon,  and  by  the  phosphor* 
Ic  light  dripping  from  the  swiftly-plied  oars, 
the  faces  of  the  pursuers  and  the  pursued  be- 
came plainly  visible  to  each  other. 

Charles  Vigo  sat  in  the  stem  of  the  gig, 
guiding  the  rudder  with  a  skilful  hand;  his 
face  was  flushed,  and  his  lips  were  set  firmly 
together,  and  in  his  frank  blue  eyes  there  quiv- 
ered a  light  that  flashed  across  the  moonlit  sea 
upon  Sir  Hilton's  shrinking  figure. 

"  Is  it  you.  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  ?  "  he  cried, 
scornfully.  "  Give  way,  lads  I  The  sight  of  a 
traitor  makes  my  blood  too  hot  this  summer 
night." 

A  stroke  of  the  oars  frx>m  hands  that  seemed 
to  hold  a  giant's  strength,  carried  the  boat  for- 
ward like  an  arrow,  out  of  ear-shot;  and  Sir 
Hilton,  with  a  shiver  over  his  strong  frame, 
held  back  the  words  that  had  sprung  to  his 
lips.  But  again  their  own  boat  shot  forward, 
her  greater  lightness  and  speed  moving  up  for 
the  superior  strength  of  the  smugglers,  and  the 
distance  between  the  two  grew  momentarily 
less  and  less.  And  now  it  was  that  Mr.  Eslick 
caught  sight  of  a  figure,  wrapped  in  a  large 
cloak,  crouching  at  Charles  Vigo's  feet,  —  a 
figure  so  shrouded  that  nothing  of  it  was  visi- 
ble, except  a  lady's  hat  and  veU. 

<*  Poor  little  thing ! "  said  he,  a  smile  of  sat- 
isfaction and  pity  playing  over  his  vapid  features 
^'  I  am  glad  to  see  her  safe.  We  shall  be  down 
upon  them  in  a  minute  now.  Really,  Sir  Hil- 
ton, for  the  sake  of  humanity,  one  feel 3  sorry- 
for  her;  she  is  so  very  young,  yon  know." 

*' Confound  it,  man,  hold  yo\xT  tongue!" 
said  Mr.  Heriot;  "  a  policemfji  should  always 
keep  that  impish  member  of  the  human  head 
between  his  lips." 

Now  Mr.  Eslick  did  not  like  to  be  called 
'*  policeman ; "  as  head  superintendent  of  that 
district,  he  considered  himself  quite  above  such 
language  as  this ;  so  he  resented  it  in  his  usual 
way,  by  smiling  with  supernatural  amiability, 
as  he  said,  blandly,  '*  I  believe  I  know  my  own 
business,  Mr.  Heriot,  and  I  don't  wish  to  be 
interrupted  in  my  duty  by  uncalled-for  re- 
marks. But  for  the  extra  weight  of  yourself 
and  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  in  this  boat,  I  should 
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have  secured  my  prisoner  before  this.  Now 
then,  men,  two  strokes  more,  and  we  hare 
them,  by ." 

An  unmistakable  oath  dropped  fh>m  the 
lips  of  Mr.  Esllck,  as  the  two  boats  got  neck 
and  neck  with  each  other.  There  was  no 
cowardice  in  the  man ;  liis  yellow,  flabby  face 
grew  not  one  whit  uglier  or  yellower  as 
Charles  Vigo's  crew  saluted  their  pursuers  in 
language  of  too  strong  a  description  to  be 
written. 

"  Keep  off,  you  ugly  rarmints.  What  are 
you  fouling  our  boat  for?  **  cried  one  voice. 

*'  Mr.  Vigo,  I  charge  you  not  to  break  the 
Queen's  peace  f  shouted  Mr.  Eslick,  in  an 
authoritative  tone.  "  Bid  your  men  to  stop 
rowing,  and  give  up  my  prisoner,  Olive 
Varcoe." 

**  Come  and  ti^e  her,  you  sniggering, 
mealy-mouthed  villian ! "  retorted  a  second 
voice. 

**  Silence,  men  I "  said  Charles  Vigo.  "  Am 
I  to  understand  you  are  pursuing  mj  boat  in 
search  of  Miss  Varcoe  ?  " 

'*Yes,  I  have  a  warrant  against  her,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Eslick. 

"Beally,"  said  Charles  Vigo,  "I  thought 
Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  was  trying  the  skill  of 
his  boat's  crew  against  mine.  Up  with  your 
oars,  men  I  This  is  no  friendly  race ;  it  is 
something  rarer,  it  is  a  Cornish  baronet 
turned  policeman." 

The  boats  grappled  aa  he  spoke,  and  his 
men,  restored  suddenly  to  wondrous  good 
humor,  received  Mr.  Eslick  with  a  great 
affectation  of  politeness,  and  a  broad  grin  of 
delight,  as  that  gentleman  stepped  on  board 
and  made  his  way  to  the  stern,  smiling  more 
sweetly  than  he  had  over  done  before.  More 
gentle  with  his  voice,  as  he  stooped  down,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  the  little  figure  lying  still  at 
Charles  Vigo's  feet. 

"  Miss  Varcoe,"  said  he,  "I  regret  to  say 
it  is  my  painful  duty  to  make  you  my 
prisoner.** 

Then  the  cloak  shook,  the  hat  and  veil  fell 

down,  and  with  a  growl  and  an  unmistakable 

snap  at  the  superintendent's  fingers,  tlie  good 

dog  Bolster  stood  confessed,  his  teeth  danger- 

.  ously  visible. 

A  roar  of  laughter  shook  the  boat  from  end 
to  end,  a  roar  that  rang  out  into  the  sky,  and 
began  and  ended,  and  began  again.  The 
laughter  was  contagious,  for  Mr.  Eslick's  own 
men  joined  in  it,  while  the  little  fusty  mummy 
from  the  Inns  of  Court  shook  and  rattled  all 
his  bones  in  glee. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Mr.  Eslick 
tried  to  smile,  and  failed.    The  attempt  was 


mechanical,  for  the  man  was  ghastly  palt 
with  fUry. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  '*  he  cried. 
"  Where  is  that  woman?  ** 

''  Keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,  police- 
man," returned  Charles  Vigo,  quietly.  * '  There 
are  no  women  here,  you  perceive." 

''  And  there  is  only  one  babby,  and  that's 
me,"  said  the  same  huge  giant  who  had  be- 
labored Sir  Anthony's  friend.  "  I'm  the 
celebrated  Cornish  babby,  six  foot  six  in  my 
stockings,  and  there  isn't  a  sweeter-tempered 
infant  between  this  and  Lunnen  church-town." 

Charles  Vigo  checked  quickly  the  laughter 
that  followed  this  speech. 

<*  Mr.  Eslick,"  said  he,  <*  having  satisfied 
yourself  that  Miss  Varcoe  is  not  here,  I  pre- 
sume you  have  no  farther  business  with  me  ? 
You  had  better  leave  my  boat  unless  you  wish 
to  be  carried  out  to  sea." 

'*!  shall  go  on  board  your  yacht,  sir,  in 
search  of  my  prisoner,"  replied  Mr.  Eslick. 

"You  are  welcome,"  said  Charles  Vigo. 
"The  yacht  lies  in  Bosvigo  Pool,  six  miles 
from  this;  your  nearest  way  to  it  will  be 
across  the  hills.  Have  you  anytliing  further 
to  say?" 

"  Yes,"  said  he;  "you  are  not  aware,  per- 
haps, that  you  are  guilty  of  a  felony  in  aiding 
the  escape  of  a  criminal;  but  such  is  the 
case,  Mr.  Vigo ;  and  I  trust  the  magistrates 
will  prosecute  you  for  the  offence." 

"  I  aid  no  criminal,"  replied  Charles  Vigo; 
"but  X  am  proud  to  be  a  friend  of  Miss 
Varcoe's.  I  am  proud  to  defend  a  most  inno- 
cent and  cruelly-aspersed  lady." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  your  blindness,  Mr.  Vigo," 
said  Mr.  Eslidc,  his  smile  returning  again  to 
him. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  yours,  Mr.  Eslick,"  said 
Charles.  "Take  care  that  I  do  not  prove  a 
better  policeman  than  you.  I  have  sworn  to 
bring  the  murderer  of  Eleanor  Maristowe  to 
justice,  and  I  will  do  it.  No  matter  where  the 
coward  hides,  my  hand  shall  drag  him  forth 
and  g^ve  him  up  to  justice." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Heriot  to  him- 
self, "  that  country  lad  has  a  glunmer  of  in- 
telligence in  him." 

"  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas,"  continued  Charles 
Vigo,  turning  to  where  the  young  baronet  sat, 
silent  and  moody,  "henceforth  I  shall  be 
ashamed  to  confess  that  you  and  I  are  neigh- 
bors. You  have  played  a  sadly  ignoble 
part  to-night ;  and  if  1  do  not  tell  you  all  I 
think  of  it,  I  am  silent,  not  for  your  sake, 
but  for  that  of  Lady  Trewavas." 

"  You  mistake  altogether  the  part  I  h!ive 
played   to-night,    Mr.    Vigo,"   returned  Six 
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Bilton;  **but  your  opinion  la  of  little  con- 
sequence to  me." 

''Ton  two  hot-headed  young  fellows  will 
be  quarrelling  in  a  minute,**  observed  Mr. 
Heriot,  grimly.  **  Widen  the  distance  between 
us,  my  men ;  this  is  not  precisely  the  place 
ioT  a  free  flght" 

<<But  don't  leare  Sir  Hilton's  friend,  the 
policeman,  in  my  boat,  if  yon  please,**  said 
Charles  Vigo. 

"  Don't  *ee  trouble  yonrselves  to  row  any 
nearer,"  remarked  the  Cornish  giant,  with  the 
blandest  politeness ;  '*  1*11  hand  the  wisht  little 
hoddymandoddy  orer  to  'ee.  Lor',  snre,  he 
esn't  heavier  than  a  pednpaly.** 

This  last  word  is  Cornish  for  a  tomtit,  and 
certainly  Mr.  Eslick  felt  himself  quite  as 
small  as  that  diminutive  bird,  as  the  giant 
took  him  up  in  one  hand,  and  dropped  him 
into  the  other  boat  with  no  very  soft  fall. 

**I  hope  yon  aren't  hurt,  my  dear,**  ob- 
served the  Cornishman;  *'I  am  cruel  'feard 
the  thwart  was  hard.  Rub  'un  down  a  bit, 
soas  (friends),  with  th*  oars;  that  *ull  bring 
'un  too.  Well,  good  night  to  'ee,  comrades, 
and  a  pleasant  pull  home  1 " 

Mr.  Heriot  took  off  his  hat  as  Charles 
Vigo's  boat  rowed  away,  and  he  kept  it  off  till 
the  young  man's  frank  face  grew  dim  and 
misty  in  the  night  air;  then  he  turned  his 
smoke-dried  and  withered  eyes  upon  a  face  of 
quite  a  different  aspect. 

'*  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  with  your  night's 
work,  Mr.  Eslick,"  ho  said,  politely. 

That  discomfited  individual  was  ill  able  to 
recover  his  smiles  and  his  self-possession; 
nevertheless  he  made  a  commendable  effort  to 
do  so. 

**We  are  all  liable  to  mistakes,  Mr. 
Heriot,"  said  he.  '*My  mistake  was  that  I 
watched  the  wrong  gentleman.  I  made  cer- 
tain Sir  Hilton  was  the  fiivorite.  I  am  sure, 
sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,  that  I  should  have 
thought,  even  for  a  minute,  that  you  would 
befriend  that  girl.  It's  really  quite  awful  to 
lee  young  Mr.  Vigo  led  away  and  blinded  as 
be  is.  I  see  how  it  is ;  they  landed  her  in  the 
creek,  and  then  pulled  out  hero  for  a  blind. 
She's  hid  away  somewhere  close  home,  and  no 
doubt  my  men  at  the  inn  will  know  where." 

Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  was  too  proud  to  make 
any  reply.  He  was  galled  by  every  incident 
of  the  night;  he  was  fiercely  angry  with  him- 
self for  having  followed  Mr.  Heriot  into  the 
boat,  and  he  was  enraged  with  Charles  Vigo 
for  misinterpreting  his  presence;  moreover, 
ne  was  bitterly  ashamed  of  his  own  weakness 
with  regard  to  Olive.  It  was  hon*ible  to  him 
to  hear  his  name  -  coupled  with  the  runaway 


criminal,  whom  policemen  were  huntinj  up 
and  down  the  country.  Her  crime  ut  firtt  had 
seemed  to  him  wildly  tragic,  a  fate  brougtit  on 
her  through  her  love  for  him ;  but  the  scene 
through  which  he  had  just  passed  vulgarized 
it,  rendered  it  a  common  every-day  afiUir,  a 
mere  brutal  murder,  committed  by  female 
spite.  And,  after  all,  there  was  no  grand 
passion,  no  absorbing,  maddening  love  to 
redeem  it  For  how  could  the  woman  that  so 
coarsely  eloped  with  Charles  Vigo  ever  have 
loved  him.  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas? 

In  Bosvigo  Pool  the  little  yacht  ''Pixy" 
lay  at  anchor;  but  when  Mr.  Eslick  boarded 
her  in  hot  haste,  there  were  not  only  no  signs 
of  a  lady's  presence  to  be  found,  but  appar- 
ently there  was  no  preparation  made  for  a 
cruise,  and  no  intention  on  the  part  of  her 
owner  to  remove  her  from  her  moorings. 

Old  Mr.  Vigo  knew  nothing  of  his  son. 
The  young  man  had  not  returned  home  since 
the  morning  he  had  departed  with  Mr.  Dam- 
erel  on  that  melancholy  search.  It  now 
became  evident  that,  simple  as  he  looked,  he 
had  known  how  to  bafile  the  astute  Mr. 
Eslick  and  the  malignant  Sir  Anthony  Ros- 
koUy.  In  vain  both  put  forth  all  their 
powers,  hunting  far  and  near  for  Olive 
Varcoe.  After  a  hue  and  cry  of  many  weeks, 
they  were  fain  to  confess  that  their  search  was 
hopeless. 

She  had  escaped  I  and  after  her  vanished 
figure  fiew  the  arrows  of  scorn,  indignation, 
and  hatred.  A  shadow  of  horror  grew  round 
her  name.  The  few  voices  that  dared  to  raise 
themselves  in  her  behalf  were  silenced,  half 
ashamed  of  their  own  pity  and  theur  own  doubt. 
Unheard,  she  was  pronounced  guilty,  and  con« 
demned  by  a  universal  hiss  of  execration. 

A  strong  tide  of  sympathy  ran  towards  Mr. 
Vigo,  left  lonely  in  his  home ;  a  still  deeper 
flow  greeted  Mrs.  Maristowe  at  every  turn, 
exalting  her  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom  with- 
out the  suffering,  and  giving  to  her  feebleness 
an  interest  it  never  possessed  before.  And  if 
a  lesser  stream  of  kindliness  set  in  towardb 
Trewavas,  there  was  still  suflicient  to  uphold 
the  family  in  their  place  in  the  country ;  and 
even  their  enemies  dared  not  say  that  they  had 
connived  at  Olive'n  crime,  or  assisted  in  her 
flight. 

Thus  the  suspicions  that  Sir  Anthony  Ros- 
kellyand  Mrs.  Maristowe  had  flung  at  Trewa- 
vas died  away,  and  the  old  name  stood  out  in 
men's  minds  as  proud  and  as  unsullied  as 
ever. 

At  first  there  was  a  great  burst  of  popular 
indignation  against  the  little  coroner,  and  he 
was  called  upon  to  resign  by  half  the  county  t 
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but  be  defended  bimtelf  with  great  spirit,  re- 
capitulating  the  eyidence,  and  showing  that  no 
other  yerdict  could  have  been  returned  on  it. 
The  police  were  the  chief  parties  to  blame  for 
this.  They  had  dwelt  but  little  on  Mr.  Vigo'a 
absence,  whereas  it  was  evident  he  was  a  veiy 
important  witness,  and  his  subsequent  depart- 
ure with  the  accused  showed  he  had  a  motive 
for  his  silence,  not  guessed  at  before.  The 
police  had  reckoned  on  the  girl  Tamson  as 
their  chief  witness,  but  beyond  an  assertion 
that  she  had  knocked  twice  at  Miss  Varcoe's 
door,  and  received  no  answer,  she  really 
seemed  to  have  nothing  of  importance  to  say. 

This,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same 
kind,  was  the  coroner's  defence;  and  it  will  be 
seen  by  it  that  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  had  bidden 
higher  for  the  Skews'  family  than  Sir  Anthony 
Roskelly,  while  Dr.  Burton  had  known  how 
to  keep  his  own  counsel. 

As  a  rule,  this  is  an  art  in  which  the  medi- 
cal profession  might  always  graduate  with 
honors.  If  doctors  had  the  tongues  of  law- 
yers, or  the  pride  of  parsons,  what  would 
become  of  the  world?  Luckily  for  sulfering 
humanity,  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisee,  and  the 
conceit  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  are  not  often 
found  beneath  the  poor  coat  of  the  soother 
and  healer.  Body  and  mind  are  of  so  near  a 
kin,  that  while  he  comforts  the  one  he  con- 
soles the  other;  and  to  him  are  constantly 
laid  bare  sorrows  that  would  never  be  told  to 
the  Law,  or  confessed  to  the  Church;  and 
these  secrets— let  us  record  It  gratefully — 
spoken  perhaps  in  the  saddest  moments  of 
I  human  weakness,  are  never  betrayed  to  the 
blabbing  and  sneering  world.  Many  a  man 
who  has  proved  friends  false,  and  kin  cruel, 
has  found  both  truth  and  kindness  in  that  in- 
significant member  of  the  healing  art  who 
soothes  his  solitary  bedside ;  and  if,  in  some 
,  rare  instance,  to  be  silent  is  to  aid  in  keeping 
some  guilty  secret,  even  this  is  far  better  than 
to  be  a  proclaimer  of  men's  sins  on  the  house- 
tops. The  world  cannot  afford  to  make  the 
medical  profession  the  avengers  of  society. 
Let  fools  blab  and  idlers  gossip,  wise  men  hold 
their  peace  on  many  things. 

And  nature  is  mighty  in  her  silence.  Down 
in  the  deep  mines,  where  the  great  laboratories 
of  the  earth  seethe  in  their  monster  caldrons 
our  wealth  of  ores ;  or,  in  the  sap  of  tree  and 
stalk  of  herb,  whence  springs  the  wonderfiil 
profusion  of  leaf  and  flower,  all  is  silent. 
Happy  they  who  can  copy  nature  in  this — to 
do  their  work  diligently,  and  be  still. 

Throughout  the  daily  torture  of  this  talking 
time,  while  journals  teemed  with  surmises,  ad- 
vice, rebuke,  and  slander,  and  enemies  hissed. 


and  friends  pitied,  both  Lady  Trewavas  and 
Sir  Hilton  bore  tlieir  part  bravely.  John 
alone,  silent  and  patient  as  he  was,  broke  at 
times  into  fits  of  burning  indignation  when  the 
tongue  of  gossip  or  the  pen  of  editor  repeated 
some  fiercer  or  falser  slander  than  usual.  It 
was  these  fits  only  that  roused  him  ftom  a 
state  of  depression  and  weakness  that  began 
to  alarm  his  fanuly  seriously  for  his  health. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Vigo,  is  it  possible  you  have 
never  had  a  line  from  your  son  since  he  left 
you  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Tobias  Gunning,  with  a  face 
of  melancholy  interest. 

"  Since  Miss  Varcoo  went  away,  you  mean," 
returned  the  old  gentleman  in  a  sorrowful  ton**- 
'*No,  I  have  not  had  a  line  ftt>m  Charles 
since  then." 

"  My  goodness,  it's  awftil ! "  said  Mrs.  Gun- 
ning.    "  Isn't  it,  my  dear  Tobias  ?  " 

This  question  was  addressed  to  her  husband 
—  a  member  for  one  of  the  smallest  of 
boroughs,  and  a  man  who  never  spoke,  in  or 
out  of  Pariiament,  except  on  compulsion ;  and 
on  these  rare  occasions  his  tones  were  so 
nasal  and  guttural,  that  startled  listeners  came 
abruptly  to  the  conclusion  that  in  Mr.  Gun- 
ning's body  the  nose,  and  not  the  tongue,  was 
the  organ  of  speech.  In  this  present  instance 
he  answered  his  wife's  appeal  by  a  grunt  of 
assent,  which  could  not  be  said  to  reach  the 
dignity  of  a  word. 

"I  thought  so,  my  dear,"  answered  Mrs. 
Gunning.  "I  knew  you  would  be  of  my 
opinion.  Mr.  Vigo,  my  husband  says  he  con- 
siders it  atrocious." 

"  What  is  atrocious?  "  asked  old  Mr.  Vigo, 
with  much  simplicity. 

"We  are  talking  of  the  conduct  of  your 
son,  my  dear  sir,"  said  she.  "  Mr.  Gunning 
and  I  have  been  just  remarking  to  each  other 
how  much  we  feel  for  you." 

*' Really  I  Was  Mr.  Gunning  saying  any- 
thing?" demanded  the  old  squire.  '*  I  didnt 
hear  him.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  feel  for 
me,  though  I  am  pretty  well,  thank  you.  But 
I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  wouldn't  abuse 
Charlie:  father's  feelings,  you  know,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing." 

*  *  Dear  Toby  is  quite  charmed,  like  myself,  by 
your  charity  and  goodness  to  an  undutiful  son." 

"  Not  undutifui,"  persisted  the  obstinate  Mr. 
Vigo;  **he  is  the  best  of  good  fellows.  I 
don't  see  any  charity  in  saying  that;  it  is  just 
the  simple  truth." 

"Not  undutiftall  My  dear  Mr.  Vigo,  yof 
surprise  nie !  "  said  Mrs.  Gunning.  "  Do  you 
really  mean  to  say  that  you  countena'tce  your 
son  in  his  conduct?  '^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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*«  On  the  whole,  yes,"  replied  the  old  gentle- 
BEun,  with  a  sigh.  ''When  I  was  his  age  I  was 
romantic,  too." 

**  Romantic  t "  said  Mrs.  Gunning ;  '<  but  it  is 
worse  than  romance  to  run  away  with  a  girl 
who  is  more  than  saspected  of  murder.** 

"  Mr.  Gunning,  as  a  member  of  Parliament 
you  are  doubtless  well  acquainted  with  juris- 
prudence. Does  not  the  English  law  hold  a 
person  innocent  till  proved  guilty?"  asked 
Mr.  Vigo. 

Thus  addressed,  Mr.  Gunning  felt  com- 
pelled to  delirer  himself  of  a  remark,  but  as 
his  nose  happened  at  the  time  to  be  enveloped 
in  his  pocket-handkerchief,  the  words  were 
completely  lost  in  the  folds.  Mrs.  Gunning, 
however,  came  to  the  rescue  with  an  undaunt- 
ed front. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  she,  **  my  husband 
observes  that  the  law  in  question  does  hold  a 
beautiful  theory  of  that  sort;  but  the  practice 
is  altogether  the  contrary;  and,  moreover, 
there  is  the  law  of  Society  —  and  that  has  en- 
tirely condemned  this  girl.  If  she  were  to 
come  back  to  take  her'^trial,  and  there  was  not 
evidence  enough  to  convict  her,  that  would 
still  make  her  an  outcast" 

"  Not  if  she  were  Charles  Vigo's  wife,  I 
think,**  said  the  old  gentleman,  in  a  quiet  yoice. 

Mrs.  Gunning  gave  a  little  scream  of  horror, 
while  her  husband  lifted  his  nose  in  the  air  in 
scornful  righteousness  and  disgnst. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Vigo,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
he  has  actually  married  her  I  **  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Gunning.  "That  is  worse  than  the  other  — 
much  worse.  That  is  an  unpardonable  offence 
against  Society,  you  know,  and  one  wo  shall 
never  forgive.  If  he  had  only  run  away  with 
her,  and,  after  a  year  or  two,  returned  to  his 
senses,  we  should  all  welcome  the  prodigal 
with  a  smile ;  but  to  marry  such  a  woman  — '* 

<*  It  would  be  a  much  less  sin,  I  suppose,  to 
leave  her  in  a  ditch,"  said  Mr.  Vigo. 

"  A  ditch  is  the  only  proper  place  for  some 
women,"  remarked  the  Gunning  nose,  with  un- 
wonted clearness. 

"  My  dear,  you  always  express  yourself 
with  force  and  propriety,"  exclaimed  his  wife, 
with  a  burst  of  admiration.  "  I  am  quite  of 
your  opinion.  I  trust,  Mr.  Vigo,  that  no  such 
misfortune  as  a  marriage  with  this  miserable 
girl,  Olive  Varcoe,  has  befallen  your  son." 

"  And  yet  I  don't  kno^r  any  one  I  should 
like  better  for  a  daughter,"  persisted  the  sturdy 
old  squire. 

The  amazement  that  sat  on  Mr.  Gunning's 
nose  at  this  remark  turned  it  to  a  purplish  as- 
pect ;  and  Mrs.  Gunning,  wtio  accurately  in- 
t<>Tpret*»«l  every  shade  of  that  expressive  fea^ 


ture,  immediately  broke  forth  into  a  torrent  of 
surprise. 

"Tobias  is  dying  to  know  your  re&«on  foi 
that,  Mr.  Vigo,'*  she  exclaimed.  "It  sounds 
so  absurd,  so  eccentric,  you  know,  so  unnat- 
ural !  Tobias  is  asking  if  you  know  something 
more  about  the  girl  than  we  do." 

"  Oh,  dear  me !  —  no,  nothing,"  replied  the 
squire,  a  little  quickly.  "  You  have  all  known 
her  as  many  years  as  I  have;  you  have  all 
seen  her,  a  mere  dependant  on  the  Trewavaj 
family,  ivith  no  one  very  consistently  kind  to 
her,  I  think,  except  John." 

"  All !  and  how  ungrateful  she  has  been  U\ 
that  family  I"  said  Mrs.  Gunning,  piously; 
"  such  silk  dresses  and  things  as  I  have  seen 
Lady  Trewavas  buy  for  her.  But,  as  I  say , 
what's  a  dark  closet,  or  the  catechism,  to  n 
heathen?  They  couldn*t  expect  a  Turk  or 
Arab  (which  is  she?)  to  turn  out  any  better. 
Not  consistently  kind!  My  dear  Mr.  Vigo, 
they  were  too  kind —  they  should  never  have 
taken  such  a  girl  into  their  house.  I  can't  im- 
agine why  you  take  her  part.  Perhaps  now 
you  positively  think  her  an  innocent,  ill-used 
creature.** 

Mr.  Gunning  here  blew  his  nose  loudly,  and 
Mrs.  Gunning  instantly  interpreted  the  siwech. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Vigo,"  she  said ;"  my  hus- 
band thinks  I  have  gone  a  little  too  far;  he 
says  I  am  quite  insulting  you.  Pray  forgive 
me.  But  you  really  do  appear  to  feel  favora- 
bly towards  her,  now  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  do,"  replied  the  old  squire,  as 
he  stared  hard  at  Mr.  Gunning's  nose,  which 
breathpd  at  hiin  contempt  and  pity. 

"And  what  possible  reason  can  you  have 
for  that?  "  asked  Mrs.  Gunning. 

"None  at  all,"  he  replied;  "at  least  none 
that  would  be  reasons  in  your  eyes,  Mrs.  Gun- 
ning. I  confess  that  things  look  fearfully, 
black  against  this  poor  girl,  and  the  world 
seems  almost  justified  in  its  condemnation  of 
her ;  yet  Charlie  thinks  well  of  her ;  Charlie 
believes  her  innocent;  and  that's  reason 
enough  for  me  to  have  full  faith  also." 

Mr.  Gunning's  nose  here  snorted  contempt 
and  defiance  with  a  loudness  that  might  have 
startled  reporters,  and  made  honorable  mom  • 
hers  turn  uneasily  in  their  seats. 

"  Tobias  is  amazed ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gun- 
ning. "  Tobias  observes  emphatically  that 
your  son  is  infatuated-  and  blinded,  and  not  in 
a  fit  state  of  mind  to  form  an  opinion.  Tobias 
asserts,  that  in  all  countries  and  climes 
wicked  women  find  dupes,  who  believe  in 
them  and  are  ready  to  swear  they  are  angels. 
Tobias  declares  justly  that  a  pretty  face  is 
everything  with  a  man.^    ^^  by  GoOglc 
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liete  a  note  of  dissent  broke  from  Mr. 
Gunning's  org^n  of  speech. 

**  Didn't  you  say  that,  my  dear?**  resumed 
Mrs.  Gunning.  "  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
really  thought  you  did.  You  observed,  at 
all  events,  that  young  Mr.  Vigo  is  certainly  a 
dupe  —  ** 

''Tou  are  mightily  mistaken  In  Charlie," 
broke  in  the  old  squire.  *'  People  don't  easily 
take  in  Charlie.  He  is  as  clear-headed  a  fel- 
low as  ever  lived,  and  too  good^hearted  to  be 
a  dupe.  In  my  experience  of  life,  I  have  seen 
that  thoroughly  good,  honest  folks,  like  my 
boy,  are  rarely  deceived.  It  is  the  crafty,  the 
hard,  the  worldly,  who  get  cheated,  and  make 
mistakes  in  their  estimate  of  character.  There 
is  a  sort  of  instinct  about  goodness  that  holds 
it  safe;  your  evil-speaker  and  evil-thinker 
may  get  duped  by  appearances,  but  a  pure  and 
honest  mind  goes  deeper,  and  forms  a  sounder 
judgment" 

This  was  rather  more  than  Mr.  Gunning's 
nose  was  able  to  bear ;  it  expressed  its  dis- 
gust and  weariness  in  a  loud  sniff,  which  said, 
plainly  as  nose  could  speak,  that  the  confer- 
ence had  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 
As  usual,  Mrs.  Gunning  instantly  interpreted, 
and  obeyed. 

**  Well,  my  dear  Mr.  Vigo,"  said  she,  **  we 
shall  be  quite  charmed  to  answer  your  argu- 
ment another  time,  but  now  really  we  must  go." 

Mrs.  Gunning  rose,  and  stretched  out  her 
hand,  but  at  this  moment  Mr.  Gunning 
thought  fit  to  make  a  long  remark. 

<<I  wished,"  said  he,  '^to  address  a  ques- 
tion to  the  house.    There  is  a  dark  —  " 

"  My  dear  Tobias,  how  wonderfully  stupid 
I  am,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Gunning.  **  We 
came  on  purpose  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Vigo,  if  you 
had  heard  the  news.  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas 
jcomplains  that  he  and  his  brother  are  followed 
in  their  walks  by  a  tall  man,  a  foreigner,  veiy 
dark,  with  black  hair,  and  spectacles,  and  a 
stoop  in  his  gait.  Do  you  know  the  man  ? 
Have  you  seen  him  ?  Sir  Hilton  declares  he 
is  a  spy  of  Sir  Anthony  Roskelly's.  An  odd 
story— isn't  it?  And  you  can't  tell  us  any- 
thing about  it?" 

<^Not  a  single  word,"  replied  Mr.  Vigo, 
gravely. 

"That's  strange,**  continued  the  voluble 
Mrs.  Gunning.  "  Tobias  considers  it  his  duty 
to  bring  the  matter  before  Parliament.  He 
says,  very  justly,  we  are  in  a  free  country  — 
we  can't  tolerate  spies  here  —  and  if  Sir  An- 
thony is  the  deputy-lieutenant,  we  are  not 
Bossians." 

«  No,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Vigo ;  **  but  why 
does  this  man  follow  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas?" 


<*  Ah,  there's  the  mystery  I"  cried  Ifxs. 
Gunning.  *<  But  Tobias  has  a  shrewd  gaeas 
on  the  subject." 

*'  Speak  out,  Gunning,"  said  old  Mr.  Vigo, 
turning  to  the  parliamentaiy  nose  of  that  in- 
dividual. * '  You  and  I  have  known  each  other 
too  long  to  be  sore  at  a  frank  speech." 

"I  apprehend,  and  imagine,  and   under- 
stand,"   said  Mr.  Gunning,  <*that    Sir  An 
thony  —  " 

**  Being  an  enemy,  yon  know,  of  the  Tre 
wavases,"  said  Mrs.  Gunning,  *'  doesn't  in  the 
least  believe  that  Olive  Varcoe  went  off  wil- 
lingly with  your  son.  The  girl  liked  Sir  Hilton 
all  along,  and  she  wUl  soon  let  him  know  where 
she  is,  and  —  and,  in  fact,  manage  an  inter- 
view. Then  Sir  Anthony  will  quietly  put  his 
hand  upon  her.  Now  you  understand  why  a 
spy  is  set  to  work.  Still  we  are  not  in  Bns- 
sia.  Audi  must  say  —  well,  good-by ;  when 
will  you  come  to  see  us  ?  " 

Still  talking,  the  voluble  Mrs.  Gunning  set- 
tled herself  in  her  carriage,  and  bestowed  % 
parting  smile  on  Mr.  Vigo. 


CHAPTER   XrV. 

A  FOOTFALL  cchoing  through  the  rooms  of 
Trewavas  now  sounded  ghostly,  and  the  sudden 
closing  of  a  door  struck  the  ear  like  thunder. 
A  ghastly  quiet  had  settled  down  upon  the 
place,  weighing  on  the  spirits  like  a  pall,  while 
through  the  empty  saloons  John's  pale  figure, 
or  Sir  Hilton's  manlier  step,  passed  slowlj, 
evoking  for  Lady  Trewavas,  as  she  raised  her 
eyes  in  sorrow,  the  shadows  of  Eleanor  and  of 
Olive.  These  two  seemed  to  her  fancy  ever 
near  at  hand.  Often  at  twilight,  ere  the  lampe 
were  lighted,  her  heart  beat  quickly,  as  in  the 
folds  of  a  white  curtain,  or  in  a  fiickering 
moonbeam,  the  reproachfril  face  of  Eleanor 
seemed  to  shine  upon  her  dimly.  Olive  came 
to  her  at  happier  times.  Was  there  a  quicker 
step  upon  the  stairs,  a  rare  voice  of  merriment 
raised  in  some  distant  room,  then  swiftly  there 
danced  before  her  eyes  the  tiny  figure,  and  the 
bright,  flashing  look  of  the  strange  girl,  who 
had  brought  upon  their  house  such  sin  and 
sorrow. 

On  the  altar  of  his  pride  Sir  Hilton  had  sac- 
rificed his  happiness,  and  the  life  of  a  sinless 
victim.  For  pride*s  sake  he  had  persuaded 
himself  to  love  Eleanor  Maristowe,  relin- 
quishing the  boyish  dream  that  had  placed 
Olive  Varcoe  by  hts  side.  And  from  this  had 
followed  all  the  dire  events  that  had  sprinkled 
his  path  with  blood.    In  the  blindness  of  his 
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pride  he  had  gone  on  Headlong  in  his  career, 
ncTcr  seeing  that  he  was  trampling  on  John's 
meek  heart,  and  tempting  Olive's  fiery  nature 
into  sin.  Ah !  he  had  played  a  miserable  part 
r  through  life ;  and,  now  that  it  was  too  late,  he 
was  waking  up  in  bitterness  to  see  it. 

In  this  irritable  and  restless  mood,  Sir  Hil- 
t>n  'ppar^ntly  found  even  his  brother's  society 
irksome,  A>r  he  wandered  away  with  his  gtin 
alone,  or  he  took  long  solitary  rambles  on  the 
sea,  rowing  from  point  to  point  of  the  bay,  or 
sailing  up  lonely  creeks,  where  nothing  met 
him  save  the  shadow  of  the  great  hills.  Here, 
nnder  the  pretence  of  fishing,  he  sat  silent, 
striying  with  his  own  spirit,  seeking  out  of  the 
chaos  and  the  turmoil  of  passion  to  find  peace. 

Returning  one  eyening  late  firom  one  of 
these  excursions,  his  brother  John  met  him  in 
the  hall  with  a  haggard  face,  and  almost 
dragged  him  to  the  library. 

"Hilton,"  said  he,  in  a  hurried,  feyered 
way,  "I  must  leave.  Trewavas.  I  have 
troubled  this  place  enough.  Promise  me  you 
will  care  for  grandmother  when  I  am  away, 
nnd  I  will  go  to-morrow." 

''What  Ui3  happened,  John?  Whal  has 
agitated  yr  j  ?  "  asked  Sir  Hilton,  kindly.  "  We 
must  not  either  of  as  quit  Trewavas  and  leave 
an  aged  voman  exposed  to  the  hate  and  slan- 
der of  enemies." 

"No,  no,  of  course  not,*'  said  John,  with 
that  same  look  of  patient  suffering  on  his  face 
which  it  had  worn  so  long.  "  But  you  can 
stay,  Hilton.  Yon  will  not  be  haunted  as  I 
am." 

"My  dear  John,"  said  he,  "we  must  both 
stay.  It  is  clearly  our  duty  to  stand  by  our 
grandmother,  while  this  storm  of  scandal  lasts. 
Do  yoa  think  I  have  no^  longed  to  get  away, 
and  forget  myself  among  more  stirring  scenes 
in  some  foreign  land?  But  I  have  seen  it 
cannot  be.  Lady  Trewavas  is  now  too  old  to 
travel,  and  to  change  her  residence  would  be 
to  make  her  fe0l  that  she  had  been  driven 
from  her  home.  My  dear  John,  do  not  let  us 
give  an  aged  lady  so  great  a  pain ;  do  not  let 
us  give  Sir  Anthony  Roskelly  so  great  a  tri- 
umph." 

"I  have  not  your  courage,  Hilton,"  said 
John,  looking  up  meekly  at  his  brother.  "  I 
am  a  poor  miserable  fellow  at  the  best,  and 
things  lately  have  quite  knocked  me  down." 

The  worn,  wan  look  of  patience  on  his 
brother's  face  out  Sir  Hilton  to  the  heart,  and 
he  replied,  cheerily,  *  *  The  worst  is  over,  John. 
Yon  are  wrong  to  let  this  affair  dwell  morbidly 
on  your  mind." 

**The  worst  over,  Hilton  I "  repeated  John. 


"  No ;  I  tell  yon  it  comes  upon  us  step  by  step. 
Wait  till  the  murderer  is  taken,  then  say  the 
worse  is  over." 

His  quivering  lips,  and  the  glance  of  agonised 
terror  in  his  eye,  told  Sir  Hilton  how  tenacious 
a  hold  the  horror  of  tliis  time  had  taken  on  his 
mind. 

*  *  Do  not  fear,"  sold  Sir  Hilton,  kindly.  "  I 
firmly  believe  that  most  unhappy  girl  is  safe. 
May  Heaven  have  mercy  on  her  I  " 

"  Olive  1  do  you  mean  Olive?**  said  John, 
and  his  face  quivered  with  anguish.  "  I  do 
not  believe  she  was  in  the  wood  that  day.  I 
never  have  believed  it,  Hilton ;  if  I  believed 
it,  I  should  go  mad." 

"If  it  comforts  you,  John,"  replied  Snr 
Hilton,  mournfully,  "  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  shake  your  disbelief;  but  I  cannot  so 
deceive  myself." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  between  the 
brothers ;  and  John,  throwing  himself  into  a 
chair,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  In 
his  weary  attitude,  in  his  gaunt  thinness,  in 
the  long  white  hands  covering  his  haggard 
eyes.  Sir  Hilton  read  a  tale  of  woe  that 
shocked  him.  The  sense  of  liis  own  miser- 
able pride,  and  selfishness,  and  hardness, 
struck  him  like  a  knife.  No  matter  what  his 
own  sufferings  were,  here  was  the  chief  suf- 
ferer :  here  before  him,  presenting  this  gaunt 
spectacle  of  sorrow,  was  the  victim  whom  this 
sin  had  most  deeply  smitten.  Olive's  grief 
was  not  like  this  grief;  she  seemed  to  hold 
within  her  some  consoling  power;  but  John 
had  that  upon  his  face  which  told  that  he  was 
pierced  to  the  heart. 

Sir  Hilton  broke  the  silence  in  a  low  voice. 

"John,"  said  ho,  "I  fear  you  loved 
Eleanor  Maristowe  very  dearly." 

John  did  not  take  his  hands  from,  his  face ; 
he  only  bowed  his  head  in  assent. 

"  I  had  no  idea,"  continued  Sir  Hilton, 
softly;  "believe  me,  John,  I  liad  not  the 
least  suspicion  that  you  loved  her." 

"  I  know  it,  Hilton,"  said  his  brother. 

As  he  spoke  his  hands  dropped-  down,  and  . 
Sir  Hilton  saw  large  drops  of  sweat  standing 
on  his  face  like  beads. 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  something  comforting," 
resumed  Sir  Hilton,  hurriedly;  "  but  we  men  . 
are  poor  hands  at  that.  I  can  only  say,  be  a 
man,  throw  off  this  morbid  grief,  and  face  the 
truth  bravely.  The  manner  of  this  poor  girl's 
death  was  awful,  I  grant,  and  the  guilt  of  it 
lying  upon  our  roof  makes  it  terrible ;  but 
beyond  this,  what  have  you  to  grieve  for?  I 
hope  you  won't  think  me  cruel  for  saying  it. 
but  on  my  life   and   honor,  John.  Kleanu; 
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iroulil  never  have  loved  you.  Had  there 
been  no  question  of  a  marriage  with  me,  she 
would  still  never  have  accepted  you." 

John  looked  at  his  brother  with  such  dry, 
wild  eyes,  that  Sir  Hilton  started,  and  laid  his 
hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder. 

"Hilton,"  he  said,  "I  repeat  I  must  leave 
Trewavas.  My  health  is  giving  way  com- 
plotcly.  Mine  is  a  weaker,  a  more  excitable 
nature  than  yours,  and  I  am  not  able  to  bear 
the  sight  of  places  filled  with  such  agonizing 
memories.  You  will  think  me  crazed,  or 
womanly,  if  I  tell  you  that  I  am  haunted; 
yet,  nevertheless,  it  is  true.  Hilton,  I  begin 
to  have  the  most  extraordinary  delusions. 
Not  only  do  I  see  Eleanor  and  Olive  con- 
stantly in  these  rooms,  but  I  sec  othors,  too. 
Men  I  knew  at  college,  who  are  either  dead 
or  in  distant  lands,  and  women  whom  I  had 
forgotten — old  servants,  childish  sweethearts 
—  tliey  come,  and  vanish  as  I  look  at  them. 
Even  when  I  go  out  the  same  thing  happens. 
Lately  (will  you  believe  it?)  I  have  constantly 
seen  young  Vigo  following  me  like  a  shadow. 
[  know  all  these  things  arc  a  delusion,  but  no 
?ffort  of  my  reason  banishes  them." 

The  low,  trembling  voice  in  which  John 
spoke,  his  haggard  look,  his  wild  eyes,  all 
attested  the  truth  of  his  words;  and  Sir  Hil- 
ton perceived,  with  surprise  and  sorrow,  that 
his  health  was  far  more  shaken  than  he  had 
supposed.  Nevertheless  he  answered  him 
cheerfully. 

**  You  always  were  a  nervous  fellow, 
John,"  said  ho.  "All  these  things  will  pass 
away  as  you  get  better ;  but  you  are  riglit  — 
you  must  have  change.  What  do  you  say  to 
going  to  the  Lakes  ?  " 

"Water!"  said  John,  with  a  shudder; 
"more  water,  always  water!  No,  no!  the 
tliought  of  those  smooth,  treacherous  lakes,  is 
hateful  to  me." 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  Hilton,  "  shall  we  have 
the  yacht  out,  and  go  for  a  cruise  to  Nor- 
way?" 

"  We  two  together?  "  asked  John,  dreamily. 
"No,  Hilton,  I  should  kill  you  before  the 
voyage  was  over." 

"Kill  me!"  echoed  Sir  Hilton,  laughing. 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  old  fellow.  I  am  rather  too 
tough  to  be  killed  by  a  little  rough  sailing  " 

"I  did  not  mean  that,"  said  John,  hur- 
riedly; "I  meant  my  nervous  fancies  would 
kill  you.  Imagine  being  shut  up  in  a  yacht 
with  a  haunted  creature,  a  gaunt  lunatic,  who 
is  always  seeing  ghosts  I " 

John  laughed  as  he  spoke  -  an  abrupt,  hol- 
low laugh,  a  laugh  that  gave  Sir  Hilton  a 
strange  thrill  as  he  heard  it.  He  cc.ild  not  tell 


by  what  singular  transitton  of  thought  it  hap- 
pened, but  at  that  moment  his  memory  trav- 
elled back  to  a  boyish  visit  he  had  made  to 
Bedlam ;  thence  it  recurred  to  a  story  he  had 
heard,  of  a  man's  going  up  in  a  balloon  with  a 
madman,  whom  at  length  he  overpowered, 
after  a  fearfuli-struggle  for  life,  up  among  the 
clouds.  As  this  story  came  to  his  mind,  }]e 
remembered  through  what  gradual  doubt, 
wonder,  and  final  horror,  there  broke  upon 
the  man  the  fact  of  the  madness  of  his  friend. 
All  this  passed  through  his  brain  like  a  flash ; 
but  shaking  it  off —  for  it  came  like  a  shadow 
—  he  turned  to  speak  to  Ms  brother.  Bui 
John's  face  struck  him  for  a  moment  powerless 
and  dumb.  With  fixed  eye,  and  cheeks  of 
ghastly  paleness,  he  was  gazing  at  the  window 
with  a  look  of  horror. 

"  John  I "  he  exchumed.  "  Speak !  What 
is  it?    Are  you  ill?"  f 

"Charles  Vigo  I  "  replied  John,  with  white 
lips,  recovering  himself  by  a  frightful  efibrt. 

Sir  Hilton  turned,  and  saw  the  figure  of  a 
man  just  passing  by  the  window  swiftly.  In  a 
moment  he  had  opened  it,  and  sprung  out 
after  him. 

"Stop  I  Who  are  you?  What  are  you  do- 
ing here?"  cried  Sir  Hilton,  in  a  voice  that 
rang  through  the  air. 

A  shambling  figure,  creeping  through  the 
shrubs,  stopped  at  his  command,  and  stood  8til\ 
patiently  till  Sir  Hilton  reached  him.  He  wju. 
a  tall,  dark  man,  with  black  beard,  and  long 
black  hair,  and  an  ungainly  stoop  in  his  gait. 
He  wore  spectacles,  and  through  tliese  his 
piercing  eyes  shone  keenly. 

"  I  hope  your  honor  is  not  angry,"  he  said, 
with  a  foreign  accent.  "  I  do  not  know  the 
premises  here.  I  am  a  stranger,  a  poor  pedlar. 
I  sell  jewels,  and  laces,  ami  fans,  and  China 
crape  shawls.  Curious  things  from  Japan  and 
India,  gentleman.  Presents  for  brides,  gifts 
for  cousins  and  sisters ;  love  tokens  for  sweet- 
hearts, daggers  for  enemies.  Shall  I  show 
them,  my  good  gentleman  ?  " 

The  man  rebucklcd  the  fiat  pack  he  carried 
on  his  shoulders,  and  was  departing,  appar- 
ently for  the  servants'  quarters,  M-hen  Lady 
Trewavas  came  suddenly  across  the  lawn  and 
confronted  him.  She  looked  inquiringly  at 
Sir  Hilton,  who  answered  the  question  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Itis  only  a  pedlar,"  said  he, "  selling  falso 
jewelry,  I  suppose." 

Meanwhile  the  man,  with  a  lame,  shambling  ' 
gait,  was  departing  as  hastily  as  he  could, 
when  Lady  Trewavas  called  call  him  back. 

"Have  you  any  thimbles,  pedlar?  "  she  said. 
"  I  will  buy  a  dozen  if  you  have.  I  want  thena 
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fbr  the  girls  at  scbool,"*  she  added,  tarniDg  to 
her  grandson. 

&ir  Hilton,  whose  mind  was  fnll  of  his 
brother,  nodded  to  her,  and  strolled  awny 
thonghtfiilly,  meaning  to  return  to  the  library. 
With  his  fluency  strangely  checked,  the  ped- 
lar took  down  his  pack,  and  opened  it  ou  the 
lawn. 

*' Are  you  Lady  TFewayatt?"  he  said,  in  a 
hurried  TOice 

*♦  Yes,"  she  replied. 

**I  have  wanted  to  see  you  these  many 
days,**  he  continued,  eagerly.  "  Olive  Varcoe 
iiends  you  this  packet  I  promised  to  give  it 
into  your  own  hands." 

While  speaking,  he  had  unlocked  an  inner 
case  in  his  pack,  and  he  now  took  thence  a 
packet  directed  in  Olive's  well-remembered 
writing,  which  he  handed  to  Lady  Trewavas. 

With  the  packet  in  her  hands,  and  very 
pale.  Lady  Trewavas  stood  silent  and  amazed ; 
she  listened  eagerly  to  the  man's  rapid  and 
foreign  accent,  and  peculiar  voice. 

**  You  are  not  a  pedlar,**  she  said,  abruptly. 

"  Pardon,  lady,"  said  he.  "  No.  You  are 
right.  I  am  not  a  pedlar,  but  a  travelling 
merchant  —  a  dealer  in  silks  and  jewels,  fans, 
laces,  feathers,  shawls — anything  you  please; 
or  I  take  jewels  in  excliange,  if  your  lady- 
ship—" 

"  Of  what  use  is  it  to  bestow  this  jargon 
upon  me  ?  **  said  Lady  Trewavas,  sternly.  "  It 
is  evident  to  me  you  are  not  what  you  seem. 
You  are  an  emissary  of  Olive  Varcoe's. 
Why  has  she  sent  you  hither?" 

*•  Lady,  you  see  the  truth  at  once,"  said  he. 
**  I  will  not  try  to  deceive  you.  Yes,  I  am  a 
messenger  froth  your  niece,  but  she  only  sent 
me  to  deliver  that  packet.  Now  I  have  done 
her  bidding,  I  go  back  to  my  own  land." 

Twisting  the  packet  in  her  hands^  Lady 
Trewavas  remained  a  moment,  bewildered  and 
silent.  It  was  so  like  Olive  to  send  a  letter 
in  this  wild,  outlandish  wsiy,  that  she  did  not 
doubt  the  man's  statement. 

**  I  suppose  you  know,"  she  resumed,  "  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  and  cruel  to  mention  to 
any  ono  where  you  saw  this  unhappy  girl; 
you  know  it  is  unsafe  even  to  name  her." 

**  I  have  listened  and  not  spoken  since  I 
have  been  in  this  land,"  replied  the  pedlar. 
**  Will  you  give  me  a  line  to  say  the  packet 
is  come  safe  to  your  hands  ?  " 
.  <* Shall  you  see  her  again,  then,  soon?" 
asked  Lady  Trewavas,  eagerly. 

**  Not  soon,"  replied  the  wily  pedlar;  **  but 
we  may  meet  again,  and  then  I  would  like  her 
to  know  I  had  obeyed  her  commands." 

i^y   I'rewavas    glanced   uneasily  at   the 


man*s  face,  and  then  -said,  in  a  hurried  man- 
ner, "  I  will  give  you  a  line  to-morrow,  when 
I  have  read  this.    Come  for  it  if  you  will." 

"I  dare  not  promise  to  come  to-morrow, 
lady,"  said  he ;  **  but  if  you  will  wrap  the  letter 
in  this  handkerchief,  and  put  it  in  the  old 
hollow  tree  that  overhangs  the  turnstile  by 
the  church,  I  can  get  it  by  a  sure  hand." 

The  lady  took  the  handkerchief  he  held 
towards  her. 

**  I  will  put  the  letter  in  the  tree  myself," 
she  said,  quietly. 

'*  Thanks,  madam,"  said  the  pedlar,  bowing 
low,  but  without  lifting  his  hat ;  and  in  another 
moment  his  long,  ungainly  shadow  might  be 
seen  gliding  swiftly  over  the  park. 

Lady  Trewavas  watched  the  pedlar  till  he 
was  out  of  sight,  and  it  was  not  till  then  that 
she  turned  towards  the  house.  She  opened 
the  packet  in  Sir  Hilton's  presence.  There 
were  two  letters  within,  one  addressed  to 
herself,  one  to  Sir  Hilton.  As  Sir  Hilton  tore 
open  his  letter,  a  bundle  of  bank-notes  fell  to 
the  ground.  This  was  all  it  contained ;  there 
was  not  a  word  or  a  line  on  the  blank  sheet  of 
paper.  Trembling  with  excitement,  he  did  not 
stoop  to  pick  up  the  money  lying  at  his  feet. 

"  Grandmother,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
'*  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 

Lady  Trewavas  did  not  reply,  but  put  the 
other  letter  in  his  hand,  and  he  read  the  fol- 
lowing lines :  — 

"  My  Bbab  Aunt,  —  I  cannot  begin  my 
letters  any  other  way,  parted  though  we  are 
in  anger  and  pain.  I  will  not  say  how  often  I 
think  of  Trewavas  or  how  sad  I  am  at  times, 
I  write  only  to  send  you  the  money  I  owe  you 
and  Sir  Hilton,  for  my  long  residence  beneath 
your  roof—  a  residence  of  ten  years  —  more 
than  half  my  life.  I  find  that  you  have  gen- 
erously deducted  nothing  from  my  little  for- 
tune, for  all  the  expense  to  which  I  have  put 
you.  I  might  accept  this  kindness,  this  char- 
ity, from  you,  aunt,  but  I  will  not  take  it  from 
Sir  Hilton  Trewavas.  I  enclose  in  another 
packet  the  sum  I  owe  him.  I  send  it  by  a  sure 
hand,  who  will  bring  a  letter  to  me  in  return, 
if  you  care  for  me  enough  to  write  it.  Before 
I  left  England,  I  heard,  not  from  Mr.  Truscott 
direct,  but  through  him,  that  you  wished  to 
settle  two  hundred  a  year  on  me;  I  cannot 
accept  it.  Do  not  be  hurt.  I  assure  you  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  accept  any  favor 
of  this  kind  at  your  hands.  Trust  me,  and  be- 
lieve me  in  this,  though  you  will  in  nothing 
else.  I  should  not  insist  on  repaying  yon  all 
I  have  cost  you,  unless  my  present  positloo 
imperatively  forced  me  to  do  yon  this  justice. 
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If  you  think  I  dc  this  from  pride  and  ill-will, 
you  will  mistake  me. 

**  Farewell,  aunt.  I  must  not  give  yon  any 
ne^8  of  myself,  beyond  saying  that  I  am  well, 
and  that  I  am  still  in  heart 

"  Your  niece, 

"Olhtb  Vakcob. 
"P.  S.  —Take  care  of  John.     I  fear  his 
licalth  needs  watchfVilness." 

"Then  she  is  not  married!"  exclaimed  Sir 
nilton.  '*She  signs  herself  *Varcoe.*  Can 
she  have  sunk  so  low  ?  Is  young  Yigo  such  a 
coward?" 

"Can  yon  blame  him,  Hilton?"  said  Lady 
Trewavas.  •*  Would  you  have  married  Olive 
Varcoe?" 

"  No,"  replied  Sir  Hilton ;  "  but  I  would  not 
have  taken  advantage  of  her  guilt  and  her  de- 
fencelessness  —  " 

"Neither  has  Charles  Vigo,"  interrupted 
Lady  Trewavas.  "  Think  better  of  him,  Hil- 
ton, and  of  your  cousin  also.  Passionate  as 
Olive  has  too  often  shown  herself,  she  has  the 
honor  of  a  queen.  This  is  not  the  letter  of  a 
woman  who  has  lost  self-respect.  Her  crime 
was  the  impulse  of  a  desperate  moment ;  her 
virtues  are  her  own.  Poor  girl  —  poor 
giril" 

Lady  Trewavas  felt  her  eyes  fill  with  tears, 
and,  to  hide  them,  she  stooped  and  picked  up 
the  notes  lying  at  Sir  Hilton's  feet  She  laid 
them  on  the  table  before  him,  but  he  swept 
them  down  again,  savagely. 

"  Grandmother,"  said  he,  "  why  did  you  nev- 
er say  a  good  word  of  her  before  ?  Why  have 
yon  waited  till  she  was  an  outcast,  wandering 
we  know  not  whither,  before  you  confess  she 
has  some  virtue?  And  what  is  she  doing?  If 
she  is  not  Charles  Vigo's  wife,  how  is  she  liv- 
ing? She  has  stripped  herself  of  all  she  pos- 
sesses to  send  us  this  accursed  money.  Not 
being  of  age,  and  fleeing  as  she  is  from  jus- 
tice, she  must  have  got  it  at  an  immense  sac- 
rifice." 

Sir  Hilton  looked  at  his  grandmother  with  a 
sort  of  sullen  despair  in  his  face. 

"Perhaps  it  is  not  her  money — perhaps 
diaries  Vigo  —  "  she  began. 

"  Mother,  Olive  would  not  dare  to  insult 
mc  t "  exclaimed  Sir  Hilton.  "  A  moment  ago 
yon  took  her  pait ;  now  you  say  she  has  that 
man's  purse  at  her  command.  No;  I  tell  you 
she  would  never  send  me  any  of  Charles  Vigo's 
money  I " 

"Then  it  is  her  own,  Hilton,"  she  said; 
"  and  M  you  say,  she  has  beggared  herself  to 
procure  it" 

There  was  a  momentfs  tUence,  no  soond 


breaking  it  bnt  Sir  Hilton's  hnrried  steps  as 
he  paced  the  room. 

"And  how  is  the  girl  living?  Can  yon 
answer  me  that?  "  he  cried,  suddenly. 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  bitter  moumfnlnes?, 
a  tone  that  could  not  ofiend  Lady  Trewaras, 
though  it  grieved  her. 

"The  small  fortune  she  possessed  being 
gone,"  continued  Sir  EUlton,  in  the  same 
dreary  voice,  "  she  faces  the  world  penniless, 
friendless,  alone;  and  she  is  but  a  child — a 
beautiful  child.  Guilty,  passionate  as  she  is, 
she  is  so  young  that  the  sternest  justice  might 
still  feci  for  her  some  touch  of  human  pity, 
when  thinking  of  her  forlorn  condition,  her 
helplessness,  her  loneliness." 

"And  her  remorse,"  interposed  Lady 
Trewavas,  gently.  "  Surely,  Hilton,  if  her 
punishment  is  great,  if  her  hardships  and 
sufferings  will  be  terrible,  so  also  is  her 
crime ;  and  let  us  hope  her  repentance  will 
equal  it." 

"I  saw  none  in  her,"  said  Sir  Hilton, 
thoughtfully.  "  I  saw  grief,  certainly,  and 
with  it  there  was  a  strange  kind  of  courage, 
but  I  saw  nothing  like  remorse  or  shame. 
But  her  wajrward  nature  is  not  easily  under- 
stood; she  may  suffer  more  in  her  tearless- 
ncss  than  the  weepers  and  wallers  can  imagine. 
It  is  of  her  life  I  am  thinking,  not  of  her 
guilt.  Hard  men  have  died  in  the  battle  she 
has  taken  upon  herself;  how  then  can  ahe 
war  with  the  world,  and  live  ?  Without  refer- 
ences, without  friends,  living  in  secresy  under 
a  false  name,  she  can  get  her  living  by  no 
honorable  path.  In  fact,  unless  we  help  lier, 
she  must  iKjrish,  or  fall  a  prey  to  her  position 
and  the  villainy  of  the  world."* 

"  IIow  can  we  help  her  when  she  will 
accept  no  aid  fW>m  us,  and  when  we  do  not 
know  where  she  is  ?  "  asked  Lady  Trewavas. 

"  Wo  can  help  her  through  her  own  mea 
senger,"  replied  Sir  Hilton.     "We  can  re 
store  this  money  to  him,  and  we  can  send  her, 
by  the  same  way,  the  deed  by  which  you  will 
settle  on  her  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  a 
year." 

"  You  can  do  it  if  you  will,"  said  Lady 
Trewavas ;  "  but  I  feel  certain  it  will  be  all 
useless.  However,  the  man  told  me  how  a 
letter  would  reach  him.  I  am  to  wrap  it 
in  this  handkerchief,  and  hide  it  in  the  hollow 
tree  that  stands  near  the  stile  by  the  chnrch. 
Will  it  be  safe  to  pnfi  the  money  there  ?" 

"  Safe  enough,  if  1  watch  the  place  till  the 
man  comes  for  it,"  replied  Sir  Hilton. 

Lad>  Trewavas  did  not  answer  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  her  face  wore  an^xpreMionof  gn«t 
uneasiness.  Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC 
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"  The  man  !■  no  pedlar,  HUton,"  the  said, 
'*  aad  I  confess  I  do  not  like  Us  appear^ 
ance.  I  would  rather  yon  did  not  come  in 
contact  with  him.** 

<'  I  hope  I  can  fight,  if  needs  be,"  replied 
Sir  Hilton,  carelessly. 

<<It  is  not  that,"  said  Lady  Trewayas. 
<<  The  tmth  is,  I  would  rather  you  did  not  see 
any  of  OHtc  Varcoe's  messengers.  If  it 
should  be  known,  the  world  would  say  we  had 
connived  at  her  guilt  and  her  flight,  and  knew 
her  hiding-place  —  in  fact,  the  whole  affair 
would  come  up  again." 

"  Do  you  care  ?  "  asked  Sir  Hilton.  "  For 
myself,  I  am  beginning  to  think  —  " 

He  paused,  rose  hurridly,  and  began  to 
pace  the  room  again. 

*'  I  consider,  also,  Hilton,  that  since  she  has 
put  herself  under  the  guardianship  of  young 
Vigo,"  said  Lady  Trewavas,  hurriedly,  **we 
have  scarcely  a  right  to  interfere  in  her 
affairs." 

"  We  have  a  better  right  tlien  he  has ! "  ex- 
claimed Sir  Hilton,  fiercely.  *'  And  as  to  the 
world,  what  would  it  say  to  the  annuity  yon 
give  her?  Would  it  not  say  it  was  the  price 
I  paid  her  for  her  crime  ?  " 

"It  would  indeed,"  said  Lady  Trewavas; 
^'  and  therefore  she  will  refuse  it,  Hilton.  She 
cannot  take  a  penny  from  us.  She  never  will 
—  she  never  can  —  the  thing  is  impossible." 

*'  I  know  it,"  said  the  young  man,  stopping 
drearily  in  his  walk ;  * '  and  I  begin  to  un- 
derstand at  last  her  motive.  She  refuses  our 
help  to  spare  our  family  pride.  An  outcast, 
a  wanderer,  she  will  bear  her  guilt,  her  pain 
alone,  unshielded  even  in  secret  by  a  Tre- 
wavas—  she  will  bear  beggary,  shame,  famine, 
anything  rather  than  let  her  name  be  coupled 
with  ours." 

<<  She  is  right,  Hilton,"  said  Lady  Trewavas ; 
<*and  there  is  a  kind  of  nobleness  in  that,  too. 
Guilty  as  she  is,  she  knows  us  innocent,  and 
she  does  not  wish  the  sliadow  of  her  sin  to 
touch  us." 

*'But  what  if  I  do  not  care?"  asked  Sir 
Hilton,  mournfully.  <<  What  if  I  feel  it  would 
be  better  to  endure  the  shadow,  and  suffer  tlie 
suspicions  and  slander  of  a  gaping  world, 
rather  than  let  Olive  Varcoe  starve  and  die,  or 
sink  into  shame  ?  Oh,  tell  me,  tell  me,  what 
shall  I  do  to  force  this  girl  to  accept  some- 
thing fVom  us  ?  " 

His .  sudden  vehemence  and  his  despair 
startled  Lady  Trewavas. 

''We  can  send  her  money  back  by  her 
messenger,"  she  said.  *'I  do  not  see  that  we 
can  do  more.  She  is  in  Charles  Yigo*s  hands ; 
we  must  leave  the  rest  to  him." 


*<But  I  will  not  leave  the  rest  to  him!" 
thundered  Sir  Hilton.,  fiercely.  "  Why 
should  she  take  Charles  Vigo's  money  rather 
than  mine?" 

''Because  her  crime  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  him,  as  it  is  with  us,"  replied  Lady  Tre- 
wavas. "  Eleanor  Maristowe  was  not  his  affi- 
anced wife." 

Sir  Hilton  sat  down,  and  rested  his  head 
apon  his  hands ;  when  he  looked  up  again  his 
fiicc  was  white  and  haggard. 

"  How  I  envy  that  man  his  love ! "  he  said. 

Lady  Trewavas  saw  that  deep  down  in  Sir 
Hilton's  heart  lay  a  passionate  and  mournful 
lore,  against  which  his  pride  had  struggled  for 
years,  and  now  at  last  it  was  beating  down  all 
barriers,  even  those  of  crime  and  shame ;  and 
he  was  half  lamenting  the  bars  he  had  held 
against  it;  he  was  envying  the  reckless,  wild 
generosity  of  this  boy,  young  Vigo. 

"  Charles  has  acted  cruelly  towards  his  father 
and  his  family,"  said  Lady  Trewavas,  with 
some  warmth.  "If  you  or  John  thus  sacri- 
ficed your  name  and  mine,  for  the  sake  of  a 
wicked  girl,  I  should  die  of  grief  and  shame." 

"  Do  not  fear,"  said  Sir  Hilton,  with  a  tinge 
of  his  old  pride  in  his  voice ;  "  John  and  I  will 
never  disgrace  the  name  of  Trewavas.'*      * 

"What  is  that  you  say  of  me?"  asked  a 
patient,  quiet  voice,  in  broken  tones.  "  Dis- 
grace !    No,  I  will  die  before  I  disgrace  you." 

"My  dear  John,  how  softly  you  crept  into 
the  room!"  said  Lady  Trewavas.  "I  never 
heard  you." 

"  I  have  only  been  here  a  minute,"  he  said. 
"  What's  tills  ?  A  letter  from  Olive  I  Let  me 
read  it* 

He  read  it  in  a  quick,  excited  way,  unlike 
himself,  and  then  laid  it  on  the  table  with  a 
trembling  hand. 

"  How  did  you  get  it?"  he  said,  quickly. 

An  instinctive  fear  withheld  the  explanation 
ftom  Lady  Trewavaa's  lips. 

"  A  man  — a  messenger  firom  Olive  brou^ 
it,"  she  replied,  evasively. 

"  He  must  be  careful,  very  careful,"  said 
John,  looking  much  alarmed.  "  If  Sir  An- 
thony Ro^kelly  knew  of  it,  he  would  find  some 
pretence  at  once  for  arresting  the  man.  I  had 
better  see  him  and  warn  him.  Where  can  he 
bo  found?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  replied  Lady  Trewa- 
vas. "  And  rely  on  it,  John,  it  would  be  most 
imprudent  to  hold  any  communication  with  a 
messenger  of  Olive's.  Leave  the  man  to  take 
care  of  himself." 

John  listened  to  Lady  Trewavas's  words  in 
hiF  old  patient  way,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  thai 
it  cost  him  an  effort  to  4o  tlils^,fQr.ft.cald.  ;l€9 
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stood  upon  his  forehead  in  large  drops,  and 
there  grew  into  hjB  ejesan  expression  of  such 
dreary  pain  and  sorrow,  that  the  heart  quailed 
at  it. 

'*  Always  the  same  selfish  counsels/  he 
said.  *'  Let  us  forsake  the  wretch  who  was 
tortured  into  crime  by  one  mad,  miserable  im- 
pulse, lest  the  leprosy  of  guilt  cling  to  us  and 
shame  us !  Am  I  never  to  do  anything  for 
Olive?  I  ask  you  — never?" 

His  suddea  vehemence  burst  upon  them  like 
a  sort  of  terror,  holding  both  silent. 

"  It  was  I  who  should  have  saved  her,  I  tell 
you,  not  Charles  Vigo,"  he  continued.  "  Oh, 
I  was  sick,  weak,  miserable,  and  mad,  else 
surely  somewhere  within  my  soul,  I  should 
have  found  the  courage  of  a  pian.  I  should 
have  had  strength  to  rise  and  defend  the  un- 
happy girl  against  the  world.  Hilton,  you 
should  have  dragged  me  from  my  bed,  you 
should  have  flung  me  from  my  room  like  a  dog. 
Why  did  you  heed  ray  cowardly  tears,  my 
whinings,  my  terror?  " 

But  here  John  suddenly  stopped ;  the  fury 
of  his  words,  which  had  held  them  silent, 
ceased;  and  his  voice  broke  quavering,  like 
the  voice  of  a  woman  in  tears.  Strange  to 
sa^.  Lady  Trewavas  had  not  much  pity  for 
him  —  he  was  never  her  favorite,  and  she 
spoke  now  with  some  bitterness. 

*'I  will  go  and  write  a  few  lines  to  Olive, 
cautiously,  of  course ;  and  I  will  put  the  letter 
and  the  money  in  the  place  the  man  appointed," 
she  said.  *'If  you  persist  in  your  intention 
to  watch,  I  hope  you  will  promise  me  not  to 
speak  to  him." 

*^  I  have  no  wish  to  do  so,**  replied  Sir  Hil- 
ton. 

He  would  have  said  more ;  but,  as  Lady  Tru- 
tavas  passed  him  in  quitting  the  room,  he 
marked  how  her  face  had  aged,  and  her  stately 
carriage  had  bent,  and  her  firm  step  faltered, 
and  he  determined  wisely  to  talk  less  than  he 
had  done  of  Olive  Varcoe. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  night  Lady  Trewavas 
laid  the  packet  in  the  hollow  tree  herself,  and 
then  departed  slowly  homewards  through  the 
moonlight,  leaving  Sir  Hilton  standing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  old  church,  completely  hidden 
by  the  buttress  against  which  he  leant. 

Slowly  the  hours  went  by,  tolliDg  out  their 
iron  sound  to  the  night,  like  a  knell  of  faded 
hope  and  dying  love,  and  still  no  footstep 
broke  the  silence,  no  human  shadow  stole 
upon  the  quiet  graves. 

At  one  o*clock  the  moon  went  down,  but 
the  night  was  fine,  and  the  clear  starlight  left 
the  old  etUe  and  hollow  tree  family  visible. 


And  thus  nearly  another  hour  went  by,  and 
Sir  Hilton,  leaning  wearily  against  the  wall, 
wiih  patience  and  hope  both  worn  out,  routed 
himself  with  sudden  expectation,  as  a  sharp 
rustle  among  the  leaves  came  distinctly  on  \n» 
ear.  Another  instant,  and  there  dashed  by 
him  something  indistinct  and  dusky*  ^apid  is 
a  shadow.  He  scarcely  saw  it,  ere  the  fla^b 
of  a  pistol  illumined  the  darkness,  and  looking 
up  bewildered,  he  perceived  John's  woful, 
white  face. 

"  It  was  Eslick  who  fired,"  said  John. 
'*Did  you  see  him  —  the  dog,  \  mean  — 
Bolster?  Now,  will  yon  belicTe  I  saw 
Charles  Vigo?  Hilton,  I  swear  to  you  I  have 
seen  that  young  man  eveqr  day  slhce  Olive 
left." 

Confused  by  the  suddenneni'  of  the  whole 
afiair,  Sir  Hilton  listened  in  bewilderment  to 
John's  excited  words ;  then,  to  his  perplexed 
eyes,  another  face'  grew  out  of  the  mist  and 
shaped  itself  into  the  seraphic  visage  of  Mr. 
Eslick. 

**  I  never  hit  the  brute,"  he  cried.  **  He's 
gone  clean  ^ff  with  the  booty.  As  well  try  to 
chase  a  ghost,  as  catch  Bolster. 

"  Charles  Vigo*8  dog  I "  exclaimed  Sii 
Hilton. 

*^  The  very  same,"  said  Mr.  Eslick,  break- 
ing into  his  old  smile;  ''and  the  best  re- 
triever in  all  Etigland." 

**  And  is  it  Bolster,"  said  Sir  Hilton,  "  who 
has  fetched  away  the  packet  —  " 

"Directed  to  Miss  Varcoe?"  interrupted 
Mr.  Eslick.  **  Yes,  Sir  Hilton,  it  is  that,  ex- 
ceedingly sagacious  animal  that  has  carried 
off  the  letter  to  its  address.  There  is  no 
doubt  now  that  his  master  and  mistress  are 
in  hiding  somewhere  close  by. 

Sir  Hilton  could  not  restrain  his  annoyance 
and  indignation. 

"Why  were  you  herot  sir?"  he  asked, 
savagely. 

"  I  was  here  in  the  fulfilment  of  my  duty, 
Sir  Hilton,"  he  replied.  Sir  Anthony  Ros- 
kelly  and  other  magistrates  are  determined  to 
arrest  Miss  Varcoe;  they  have  placed  the 
whole  affair  in  my  hands ;  I  intend  to  cai  ry  i^ 
out  to  a  successful  issue.  To  discover  Mr. 
Charles  Vigo  will  be  to  put  one's  iiand  on 
Miss  Varcoe.  And  thinking  I  might  hear 
or  see  something  of  that  gentleman  at  this 
place  to-night,  I  came  hither,  and  took  up  my 
watch  nearer  the  old  tree  than  you  did,  bir 
Hilton." 

**  Who  is  the  villain  —  the  traitor,  the  spy, 
at  Trewavas —  who  relates  to  you  all    tlmi 
happens  under  my  roof?  "cried  Sir  Hiltcn. 
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The  passion'  that  snook  m  his  voice  and 
sparkled  in  bis  eyes,  made  the  smiling  Mr. 
Eslick  draw  a  step  or  two  backwards. 

"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  my  inform- 
ant, Sir  Hilton,"  he  replied ;  »*  so  pray  excuse 
my  ioability  to  oblige  you." 

*'Comc  away,  Hilton,'*  said  John,  anzioasly. 

Sir  Hilton,  evidently  thinking  it  useless  to 
/arlcy  farther,  strode  away,  without  giving 
any  parting  salutation  to  the  superintendent 
John,  however,  slightly  raised  his  hat  in  pass- 
faig,  though  he  kept  his  face  turned  away. 

«*I  can  understand  nothing  of  this,"  re- 
sumed Sir  Hilton,  in  a  low  voice,  as  they  got 
out  of  hearing.  ''Explain  it,  John,  if  you 
can." 

"Eslick  is  a  miserable  sneak  and  scoun- 
drel, and  a  spy  of  Sir  Anthony's,"  said  John. 
"Hilton,  that  man  is  resolved  to  drive  us 
firom  the  country ;  he  will  fix  this  murder  on 
us,  if  he  can." 

"You  are  dreaming,  John,"  said  his 
brother.  "  What  have  we  to  do  with  that  un- 
happy girl's  crime?  And  what  is  this  idiot 
boy  Vigo  about,  if  he  has  not  got  her  safe 
away?  " 

John  shook  like  a  reed  as  his  brother  asked 
the  question,  and  his  wan  lips  uttered  no 
reply. 

"Who  con  tell  what  Vigo  is  doing?"  he 
said  at  last.  "  He  has  never  left  England,  I 
am  certain." 

"Well,  I  hope  his  clog  has  taken  him  back 
his  accursed  money,"  said  Sir  Hilton  between 
his  teeth.*  "Now  explain  how  all  this  has 
happened." 

"  I  fear  it  is  partly  my  fault,"  replied  John. 
"I  complained  the  other  day  at  the  little  police 
station  in  the  village,  of  ihat  man  who  has  fol- 
lowed me  about.  Tliis  made  them  watchful, 
^and  it  eeems  they  looked  out  for  this  pedler,  and 
saw  him  speak  to  Lady  Trewavas  on  the 
lawn." 

"And  Efelick  placed  a  spy  upon  her,  I  sup- 
pose, and  watched  her  put  the  packet  in  the 
hollow  tree,"  said  Sir  Hilton.  "  The  rascal 
must  hayc  been  in  ambush,  then.  I  wish  I 
had  guessed  it ;  I  would  have  given  him  some- 
thing to  remember  me  by." 

"  It  would  have  been  useless,  Hilton,"  said 
John,  mournfully.  "  Sir  Anthony  RoskcUy 
would  only  employ  another  spy.  On  all  sides 
we  are  surrounded,  and  we  shall  be  hunted 
down  at  last.    I  am  weary  of  it." 

*♦  Let  him  go  on,"  exclaimed  Sir  Hilton. 
"He  will  find  out  at  length  that  we  know  noth- 
ing of  Olive.  You  were  foolish  to  complain 
to  Eslirk  of  the  spy  he  had  put  on  you." 

'  John  was  silent  a  moment,  then  he  said,  ir 


that  patient,  meek  way  peculiar  to  him,  "  Yon 
will  say  again  that  I  am  mad ;  but  it  is  no  spy 
of  Eslick's  that  follows  me  —  it  is  Charles  Vi- 
go I    I  tell  you  I  see  his  fiice  wherever  I  go." 

"  I  will  not  say  you  are  mad,  John,"  replied 
bis  brother.  "  Since  Bolster  is  in  the  country, 
perhaps  his  master  is  also.  I  only  say  it  is  a  . 
mad  fancy  of  yours  to  suppose  he  should 
trouble  himself  to  follow  you ;  and  if  you  have 
mentioned  this  notion  to  Eslick,  I  am  not  sur  • 
prised  he  watched  the  tree  to-night.  Perhaps 
he  hoped  to  see  Vigo,  and  intended  to  follow 
him,  knowing  he  should  then  get  at  the  place 
of  Olive's  concealment." 

"I  am  sorry  I  said  anything;  I  never 
thought  of  it's  leading  to  mischief,"  remarked 
John,  meekly. 

"  Never  trust  Eslick  again,  John,"  said  Sir 
Hiltdn.  "  I  don't  think  it  matters  this  time. 
Charles  Vigo  knew  better  than  to  come  him- 
self to  the  tree;  his  messenger,  the  pedler, 
was  also  too  alever  to  risk  it ;  and  the  dog  has 
got  safe  away ;  so  our  friend  with  the  smiling 
countenance  has  not  gained  much  by  bii  move 
to-night" 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Mr.  Hebiot  sat  alone  in  his  study,  wnen  a 
servant  entered,  and  laid  before  him  a  letter. 
He  was  not.  very  eager  to  open  it;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  looked  at  it  with  much  of  that  disgust 
with  which  men  who  have  worked  hard  are 
apt  to  regard  all  written  documents.  But  the 
servant  waited,  and  this  seemed  to  say  it  re- 
quired an  answer;  so,  with  listless  hand,  he 
broke  the  seal,  and  cast  a  careless  glance  at 
the  contents ;  then  his  face  changed  to  sudden 
interest,  and  in  a  sharp,  quick  voice  he  asked 
where  (he  messenger  was  that  waited. 

"  In  the  servants'  hall,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Show  him  in  here  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Her- 
iot. 

The  next  moment  a  young,  man  dressed  in 
laborer's  attire,  and  possessing  a  shock  head 
of  red  hair,  and  a  complexion  of  a  yellow- 
ochreish  cast,  entered  the  room  with  an 
awkward  and  loutish  bow.  Mr.  Heriot  scanned 
him  from  head  to  foot  with  a  scrutinizing 
glance,  not  uttering  a  word  till  the  door  was 
shut,  and  the  footsteps  of  the  retreating  ser- 
vant had  died  out  of  hearing.  Then  he  burst 
into  a  shout  of  laughter,  which  pealed  forth 
again  and  again  as  his  visitor  repeated  his 
clownish  bow,  and  stood  with  a  grave  and 
respectful  face  awaiting  his  commands. 

"  So  you  want  a  place  in  my  establishment 
as  under  gardener?"  said  Mr.  Heriot,  with 
another  burst  of  merrimcPt.       —  ^  —  ^  -  - 
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'^  Ef  your  honor  will  be  so  good,"  said  the 
young  man. 

'  *'  And  you  can  bring  me  no  character  from 
your  last  place?  **  said  Mr.  Heriot 

"No,"  returned  the  stranger.  "I  hopes 
your  honor  will  be  satisfied  with  what  Squire 
Vigo  says  of  me  in  this  letter." 

*'  Then  you  evidently  don't  know  what  Mr. 
Vigo  says,"  continued  Mr.  Heriot,  with  a 
twinkle  of  fun  in  his  eye.  '*  He  declares  you 
are  as  obstinate  as  a  pig,  and  as  unmanageable 
as  au  Irishman,  and  you  know  no  more  of 
gardening  than  king  Nebuchadnazzar." 

During  this  speech,  Mr.  Heriot  had  crept 
round  to  the  door  and  locked  it ;  and  this  done, 
he  turned  with  a  hearty  laugh,  and  seized  the 
young  man  by  the  hand. 

''Now,  Charlie,"  said  he,  **what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  comedy  ?  " 

*' It  means,  Mr.  Heriot,  that  I  haye  sworn 
to  track  the  murderer  of  Eleanor  Maristowe 
to  justice,"  he  replied.  •  **  It  means  that  I  will 
find  Iiim,  and  hunt  him  to  the  gallows,  and 
clear  an  innocsnt  name  from  the  hotrible  ac- 
cusation standing  against  it.** 

"By  Jove,  you  are  right  I "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Heriot,  his  merriment  fading  before  the  earn- 
estness of  the  speaker.  "  Your  skull  is  not 
quite  so  thick  as  Sir  Anthony  Boskelly's,  and 
the  other  Dogberries,  who  imagine  a  child 
could  have  done  such  a  deed.  But  upon  my 
word,  it  would  go  hard  with  the  girl  if  she 
were  brought  to  trial.  The  circumstantial 
evidence  is  very  strong  against  her.  I  am 
right  glad  she  has  escaped." 

"  So  am  I/'  said  Charles  Vigo,  sadly ; 
**  because  I  fear  that  not  even  a  prison,  and 
the  fear  of  death,  would  make  her  speak," 

Mr.  Heriot  had  curious  thoughts  within  his 
own  breast  respecting  the  death  of  Eleanor 
Maristowe,  and  these  words  only  strengthened 
that  thought 

"  She  must  be  wonderfully  strong  in  her  at- 
tcchraents,"  he  said.  "  But  there  is  Eastern 
blood  in  her,  and  it  is  only  in  the  East  we  hear 
of  one  person  laying  down  his  life  for  another." 

**  In  the  West  we  sometimes  lay  down  for 
another  aU  that  makes  life  worth  having,"  said 
Charles,  quietly.  Olive  has  done  this;  but 
.slie  is  not,  I  hops,  the  only  one  who  can  do  it." 

"  You  are  both  a  couple  of  Quixotic  fools," 
Waid  Mr.  Heriot,  snappishly,  If  either  of  you 
Icnow  anything  of  this  crime*  clearly  you 
ought  to  tell  it." 

"  To  suspect  is  not  to  know,"  replied  Char- 
les. '*  You,  yourself,  Mr.  Heriot,  may  have 
auspieions,  yet  you  keep  filcnt." 

•*  And  a  pretty  blundering  fool  I  should  bo 
if  I  told  nil  the  world  m^*  thoughts,"  said  Mr. 


Heriot.    <<  Bat  with  Olive  Vaicoe  it  ia  diAer* 
ent ;  I  consider  she  was  bound  to  speak.* 

"I  think  sOj  too,  Mr.  Heriot,"  obaerreil 
Charles  Vigo;  "and  yet,  for  aught  I  know* 
the  truth  may  be  such  a  veritable  shadow  in 
Olive's  mind,  that  she  dares  not  utter  it." 

"  Then  she  has  told  you  nothing?"  said  Mr. 
Heriot,  eagerly. 

"  Not  a  word,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then,  by  Jupitor,  I  honor  you  I"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Heriot.  "  For,  without  a  single 
asseveration  of  the  fact,  you  hare  had  brains 
enough  to  see  she  is  innocent,,  an  #  you  hava 
had  courage  —  " 

"  I  have  acted  from  the  heart  not  from  the 
head,"  interrupted  Charles  Vigj.  "1  hare 
defended  Olive,  simply  because  I  love  and 
honor  her  more  than  any  other  woman  ip  the 
worid." 

"  Don*t  tell  anybody  that  but  me,"  said  Mr. 
Heriot,  rubbing  his  dry  little  hands  together, 
and  laughing  heartily.  "  Love  and  fedth  are 
grand  things,  but  the  law  ignores  them ;  th^ 
don't  prove  anybody's  innocence,  or  anybody*o 
guilt.  To  the  world  they  would  only  prove 
you  to  be  a  young  man  —  very  young —  thatV 
all,  lad.  Well,  I  suppose  I  mustn't  ask  where 
this  little  girl  is  in  hiding?" 

It  was  Charles  Vigo*s  turn  to  smile,  as  h«» 
replied,  "  Ask  no  questions  that  I  cannot  an- 
swer, Mr.  Heriot." 

"At  least,"  said  he,  "I  may  askwhyyov 
want  to  be  my  under-gardener." 

"Because  I  think  no  one  will  look  for  me 
here,  or  recognize  me,"  replied  Charles  Vigo. 
"  I  want  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  that  smiling 
owl,  Eslick,  and  quiet  the  uneasiness  of  the 
Trewavas  family." 

"But  I  imagined  they,  like  all  the  world 
else,  concluded  you  had  gone  abroad,**  said 
Mr.  Heriot. 

"  So  they  did  for  a  time,"  replied  Charles  ;* 
"  but  John  Trewavas  has  eyes  like  a  lynx :  he 
recognised  me,  or  fancied  he  recognised  me, 
and  he  spoke  of  his  suspicion  to  Eslick." 

"Why  did  you  creep  about  the  Trewavas 
woods,  and  get  seen?"  asked  the  little  legal 
mummy,  with  a  strange  snjile  on  his  parch- 
ment face. 

Charles  Vigo  was  silent 

"  Ahl  that's  another  question  I  must  not 
a«?k,"  said  the  lawyer.  "Never  mind;  per- 
haps I  can  answer  it  myself.  Let  me  see — let 
me  perfectly  understand  why  you  wish  to 
come  here.  You  deem  this  a  safe  conceal- 
ment, and  you  think,  after  a  week  or  two, 
Eslick  will  ima^^Ine  John  Trewnvas  was  mis- 
taken, and  the  hunt  for  you^n^nd  through  you 
for  Ohvc,  will  slac^ea,:' ^^  VjOOg  L ^ 
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**  That  is  mj  idea,  lir.  Heriot,**  he  replied. 

*'  And  you  do  not  wiah  to  go  abroad,"  con- 
tinned  lir.  Heriot.  ''Ton  have  cogent  rear 
sons  for  desiring  to  remain  in  tliis  neighbor- 
hood, to  remain  disguised  and  unknown,  while 
a  belief  is  impressed  on  the  countjr  giverally 
that  you  are  abroad." 

"Yes,"  replied  CHiarlei ;  "  and  I  thought  I 
had  succeeded  in  making  the  world  think  me 
a  scapegrace  and  an  exile,  only  unfortunately 
llie  dear  old  goyemor  would  defend  me  so 
strenuously;  and  more  unfortunately  still,  I 
was  bound  to  fulfil  a  promise  I  had  made  to 
Olive,  to  give  a  letter  and  packet  to  Lady 
Trewavas." 

Here  Charles  Yigo  rapidly  related  the 
events  of  the  night  before,  and  expressed  his 
joy  that  his  dog  had  escaped  the  shot. 

<'  Who  told  you  all  this  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Heriot 
"  You  were  not  near  the  spot,  I  suppose." 

**  Farmer  Skews  told  me,"  he  replied ;  "  I 
have  been  lodging  with  him;  he  heard  the 
news  in  the  village.  Poor  Bolster  has  been 
walking  about  in  a  sheep's  skin  till  last  night ; 
then  wc  unsewed  him,  and  sent  him  to  the 
tree  for  my  handkerchief." 

"You  ran  a  great  risk  for  nothing,"  said 
Mr.  Heriot.  "  Olive  Varcoe  assuredly  will 
not  keep  the  money." 

"I  know  she  will  not,"  replied  Charbs 
Vigo,  sorrowfully;  "  and  yet  I  hope  she  may." 

"Why,  it  is  blood-money,"  expostulated 
Mr.  Heriot;  "money  paid  her  to  hold  her 
peace." 

"  I  see  you  think  as  I  do,  Mr.  Heriot,"  said 
Charles,  turning  very  pale.  "  Our  suspicions 
are  the  same.  I  belieye,  as  you  say,  Olive 
will  not  take  this  money,  but  it  is  for  their 
Bakes  she  refuses ;  she  will  not  let  the  world 
at  some  future  day  accuse  them  of  having 
bribed  her  — " 

"To  be  their  scapegoat,"  interposed  Mr. 
Heriot.  "  Ah,  well,  let  me  send  the  packet 
.  back  to  Sir  Hilton.  Ill  do  it  through  a  Lon- 
don lawyer;  that  will  puzzle  him  a  little. 
HissYarcoe  does  not  want  money,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

Charles  Vigo's  honest  face  flushed  visibly. 

"  I  fear  she  does,"  he  said,  gravely ;  "  at  all 
events,  she  has  not  accepted  a  penny  fh)m  me, 
although  she  has  promised  to  be  my  wife." 

Mr.  Heriot  stared  blankly  in  the  young 
.speaker's  face  for  a  moment,  and  then  rubbing 
his  dry  chips  of  hands  together  again,  as  if  he 
were  bent  on  developing  spontaneous  com* 
bustion  in  those  members  forthwith,  he  asked, 
drily,  what  Charles  Vigo  meant. 

"  I  mean,  he  responded,  "  she  accepts  no 
pccnniary  aid  from  me.  or  fW>m  t^j  one." 


"Do  yon  mean,  tiien,"  continued  Mr. 
Heriot,  "  ithat  she  is  in  some  workhouse,  or 
that  she  is  starving  somewhere  in  some 
garret?" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Heriot,  do  not  tortore  me  with 
these  questions,"  said*  Charles.  "I  have 
cheated  her  by  every  way  possible  into  taking 
money.  I  have  sold  her  jewels  for  her:  of 
course  buying  them  myself  at  three  times  their 
value." 

"  But  such  aids  will  not  last  long,"  said 
Mr.  Heriot.  "  Surely,  if  tliis  girl  is  innocent 
—  as  I  believe  —  our  best  plan  will  be  to 
prove  it,  and  so  reinstate  her  in  her  proper 
place  in  the  world.  Then  you  can  marry  her 
forthwith,  if  you  will ;  now  you  can't. 

"  I  can  never  marry  her,"  replied  Charles 
Vigo,  in  a  tone  of  sorrow,  "  never.  And  as 
to  her  innocence,  I  am  as  far  off  as  ever  firom 
being  as  able  to  prove  that." 

"Tush,  tush  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Heriot, 
"  what  romantic  boobies  you  young  fellows 
are!  Never  is  a  long  word.  And  as  to 
proofs  —  come,  lay  your  evidence  before  me, 
and  I'll  tell  you  wliat  it  is  worth.  In  the 
first  place,  what  would  you  have  said  at  the 
inquest,  if  you  had  not  not  run  away  from  it?  " 

"  I  avoided  appearing  because  my  evidence 
must  have  ruined  Olive,"  he  replied.  "I 
must  have  told  that  I  saw  her  in  the  wood  on 
the  day  of  the  murder,  and  during  the  very 
hours  when  Lady  Trewavas  alleged  she  was 
in  her  room.  I  saw  her  twice ;  the  first  time 
she  was  quarrelling  fiercely  with  Miss  Maris- 
towe  on  the  very  scene  of  that  poor  girl's 
death — the  Lady's  Bower.  The  second  time 
she  was  alone,  excited,  and  weeping  bitterly. 
It  was  then  I  spoke  to  her,  and  walked  with 
her  as  £Eur  as  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  she 
entreated  me  not  to  betray  to  any  one  that  we 
had  met.  Good  heavens  I  I  cannot  think  of 
that  day  without  horror." 

As  he  spoke,  Charles  Vigo  passed  his  hand 
over  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the  vision  that 
rose  beforo  him  of  that  clear,  still  pool,  and 
the  two  gracefhl  shadows  falling  in  the  water, 
as,  with  angry  and  bitter  words,  Olive  swept 
on  to  her  fate,  and  Eleanor  crept  back  to  the 
bower  to  die. 

"Hem!"  said  Mr.  Heriot,  drily;  "if  that 
is  what  you  had  to  say,  I  don't  wonder  you 
did  not  attend  the  inquest.  Did  Miss  Varcoe 
account  for  her  excitement  and  her  tears, 
when  you  met  her  in  the  wood?  " 

"  She  explained  nothing,"  replied  Charles ; 
"  She  accounted  for  rothing." 

"Then  what  makes  you  believe  in  her?* 
asked  the  little  man,  abniptly.  ,^  , 

"The  faith  and  love  that  yowOrO^ fee 
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nothing,  Mr.  Herioty  in  the  eyes  of  the  law," 
replied  Charles;  ''and  besides  these,  a 
shadow,  a  something  wliich  I  will  not  name, 
which  makes  yon  believe  in  her  also." 

"And  you  have  nothing  to  tell  me  of  this 
shadow?"  asked  Mr.'Heriot,  with  a  searching 
eye. 

'*  Nothing  that  will  warrant  action,"  replied 
Charles,  sadly.  "There  may  be  a  certain 
conviMion  in  my  own  mind,  but  it  would 
answer  no  purpose  to  speak  it." 

Mr.  Hcriot  remained  a  moment  silent  and 
thoughtful,  his  thin  face  taking  a  yellow  tinge, 
and  his  thin  ]iand  shaking  a  little  as  he  raised 
it  to  emphasize  the  words,  which  he  spoke  at 
last  in  a  low,  impressive  tone. 

"  I  do  not  deny  there  has  been  a  shadow 
in  my  mind,  too,"  said  he ;  **  but,  my  dear 
boy,  let  us  take  care  that  we  are  not  both 
mistaken.  Tho  evidence  which  you  avoided 
giving  at  the  inquest  shakes  me  a  little ;  and 
when  it  is  added  to  all  Sir  Hilton  suppressed, 
or  managed  to  get  suppressed,  it  makes  a 
weight  of  facts  that  seem  conclusive.  Charles 
Vigo,  let  us  beware  how  we  accuse  the  inno- 
cent, and  let  tlie  guilty  escape.  There  are  very 
few  men,  knowing  what  I  know,  who  would 
dare  venture  to  acquit  Olive  Varcoe.  You 
are  acting  now  as  a  detective  in  her  behalf —  " 
"  But  unknown  to  her,"  exclaimed  Charles, 
excitedly.  "  She  would  hate  me  if  she  knew 
what  I  am  d<»ing." 

"Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Heriot.  "And  you 
see,  if  she  is  guilty,  you  are  ipjuring  her 
chances  of  escape.  Now,  before  you  proceed 
any  further  in  the  course  you  are  pursuing, 
let  me  make  you  acquainted  with  some  facts 
not  yet  known  to  you." 

Here  Mr.  Hcriot  related  rapidly  Uie  history 
which  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  had  laid  before 
him  on  the  night  before  the  inquest. 

"  You  see,"  he  continued,  "  she  had  the 
phial  of  chloroform,  and  she  burnt  the  cord. 
How  did  she  get  that  ?  " 

"My  dog  Bolster  took  it  to  her,"  replied 
Ciiarles.  "I  guessed  he  would  take  it 
straight  to  her  room.  When  I  saw  the  dog 
depart,  I  was  superstitious  enough  —  if  it  was 
superstition  —  to  think  the  matter  a  Provi- 
dence." 

"Ah,  Providence  has  aided  her  wonder- 
fully," said  Mr.  Heriot,  drily.  "Had  she 
been  an  ugly  old  woman,  I  doubt  if  she  would 
have  found  a  clever  retriever,  and  an  enthu- 
siastic young  man,  quite  so  ready  to  help  in 
time  of  need.  Providence  has  been  kind  to 
Che  Skews  family  also,  I  believe.  They  are 
helped  to  a  good  farm,  are  they  not?  But  it 
would  not  liave  fallen  to  their  lot,  if  Tanison 


Skews  had  not  held  her  tongne  alioat  that 
phial." 

"CertMnly  not,"  returned  Charles.  **Sir 
Hilton  bribes  royally." 

The  thin  flexible  lips,  the  whole  expressive 
twitching  face  of  the  little  legal  nmmmy 
flashed,  as  it  were,  into  new  life  at  these 
words. 

"  I  have  not  shaken  your  faith  by  all  I  have 
told  you,"  he  cried.  "You  know  some- 
thing?" 

"  I  know  that  not  even  /  believe  so  firmly 
in  Olive  Varcoe's  innocence  as  does  old 
Farmer  Skews,"  replied  Charles.  "  But  he 
haa  been  well  paid  to  hold  his  peace,  and  he 
holds  it." 

Mr.  Herict>  porchment  fingers  rattled  as  he 
shook  them  to  and  fro,  and  his  eyes  gleamed 
as  he  fixed  tliem  on  Charles  Vigb's  face. 

"  Then  Tamson  has  been  paid  another  way,' 
said  Mr.  Heriot,  "  and  old  Skews  is  bribed  on 
his  own  account?" 
"  I  think  so,"  replied  Charles. 
"  Old  Skews  has  written  me  a  letter,"  said 
the  lawyer. 

"  I  think  so,"  replied  Charles  Vigo,  in  the 
same  quiet  tone  of  flmi  conviction  in  which 
he  had  begun  this  dialogue,  and  continued  it 
throughout. 

"  You  say  you  think  so ! "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Heriot,  "  Then  away  goes  my  belief  in  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  forever  and  'ever! 
Young  man,  I  hire  you  as  my  under- 
gardener;  and  in  a  little  while,  when  those 
two  owls,  Roskelly  and  Eslick,  have  ceased  to 
hunt  blindly  for  a  certain  Mr.  Charles  Vigo,  I 
would  advise  you  again  to  seek  lodgings  at 
the  homestead  of  the  intelligent  Fanner 
Skews." 

The  way  in  which  those  dry  fingers  were 
shaking  the  brown  hand  of  the  under-gardener, 
it  would  have  done  one*s  heart  good  to  see. 
But  the  young  man  accepted  the  little  skel^ 
ton's  enthusiasm  with  the  same  calm,  assuredt 
unchanged  expression. 

"  My  task  is  only  begun,"  he  said,  sadly. 
"  Shake  hands  with  me  when  it  is  finished, 
£(r.  Hcriot.  But  6«>e  what  faith  can  do  I 
You  have  liiled  fact  upon  fact  to  shake  my 
belief,  and  I  have  told  you  notliing;  yet  I 
have  won  you  over  to  my  side,  heart  and 
soul,  and  that  by  force  only  of  my  fiiith." . 

"Am  I  such  a  fool?"  said  the  little, 
mummy,  half  wistfully.  "No;  I  believe  I 
was  on  your  side  all  along,  only  I  bad  been 
trying  you  a  little.  D6  you  know,  Charles 
Vigo,  you  make  me  discontented?  I  am  half 
sorry  I  never  married.  I^ould  liavo  liked 
just  such  a  son  asyou."^^  VjOOQ Ic 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

Ow  that  beautiful  line  of  country  between 
Cork  audKillamey,  passengers  by  the  express, 
looking  out  on  cither  side,  can  see  pictures  of 
loveliness  tliat  dwell  upon  the  brain  long  after, 
like  glimpses  of  Fairy-land.  Among  these, 
as  they  near  the  mountains,  there  is  a  picture, 
coming  and  going  like  a  flash,  of  an  old  man- 
sion, with  green  lawn  —  worthy  of  Erin  — 
sloping  down  to  a  river ;  while  above  the  house 
lie  green  woods  and  peaked  and  purple  liills. 
The  river  brawls  along  over  huge  stones  and 
mimic  falls,  approaching  at  one  point  so  near 
the  line,  that  you  would  think  in  another  mo- 
ment it  will  touch  it ;  but  with  a  sudden  bend 
it  disappoints  you,  dashing  away  beneath  the 
shadow  of  huge  beech- trees,  the  wide-spread 
branches  of  which  hide  the  sparkling  water 
from  view. 

These  beeches  are  on  the  lawn  of  tliat  old 
mansion;  andjustnt  the  sudden  bend  of  the 
river  a  picturesque  foot-bridge  crosses  it,  with 
the  shadow  of  the  great  royal  trees  flickering 
*over  it,  and  the  water  beneath  sprinkled  with 
green  and  gold  and  crimson,  as  the  sun  flashes 
in  and  out  among  the  fluttering  leaves. 

As  an  express  train  drew  nearer  and  nearer, 
slackening  speed  a  little  on  account  of  some 
repairs  on  the  line,  two  young  girls  strolled 
down  the  lawn,  book  in  hand,  and  while  one 
seated  herself  on  the  grass  to  read,  the  other 
stepped  upon  the  bridge,  and  looked  wearily 
up  the  road.  She  had  large,  passionate  eyes, 
full  now  of  a  wistful  dreaminess,  but  this  was 
not  their  normal  expression,  for  the  brow  was 
one  of  power,  and  the  whole  face  would  strike 
even  a  casual  observer  with  its  character  of 
decision  and  fire.  As  she  stood  now  on  the 
bridge  facing  the  railway,  she  was  so  lost  in 
thought,  that  she  heeded  not  the  coming  rattle 
of  its  many  wheels,  or  the  cloud  of  fleecy  va- 
por creeping  through  the  beech-trees,  covering 
her  as  with  a  mantle  of  mist. 

In  a  corner  of  a  first-class  carriage  in  that 
express,  a  gentleman  was  reclining  in  the 
easiest  of  languid  attitudes,  half  asleep  or 
wholly  so,  while  his  well-gloved  hand  still  held 
lazily  an  uncut,  unread  copy  of  the  Times. 

**  Juetlook  out,  old  fellow,"  cried  his  com- 
panion.    **  What  glorious  scenery !  " 

"  Glorious !  —  yes,"  returned  the  sleeper. 

But  the  speaker's  eyes  were  still  shut,  for  he 
had  not  troubled  himself  to  open  them  merely 
to  look  at  mountains  and  woods. 

"By  Jove,  what  a  lovely  face  I"  said  the 
other. 

The  sleeper  roused  himself  now,  and  the 
Tiwyt4  fell  rustling  to  the  ground,  while,  half 


dreaming  still,  he  .opened  his  cloudy  oyus,  and 
saw  flashing  by  him  the  vision  of  a  face.  Was 
it  a  dream  or  a  reality?  Had  his  half-awa- 
kened brain  shaped  a  form,  round  which  so 
many  troubled  thoughts  had  hovered,  or  did 
she  really  stand  there  In  the  flesh  upon  that 
bridge  ? 

"Where  are  we?"  he  asked.  "Is  this  a 
station?" 

"  A  station  1 "  said  the  other.  "  No,  What's 
the  matter,  man?  The  sight  of  a  pretty  face 
seems  to  have  frightened  you  out  of  your  wits." 

"  A  face  I  **  said  he.  "Am  I  mad?  — ami 
dreaming?  Chadwick,  I  must  get  out  at  the 
next  station.  I  must  put  myself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  police." 

"  Put  yourself  in  communication  with  a 
strait-waistcoat,  you  mean,"  observed  his 
companion.  "Are  you  going  to  give  me  in 
charge  for  letting  you  snore  through  the  love- 
liest scenery  on  earth?" 

"  Don't  jest,"  said  the  young  man ;  "  this  is 
serious.    What  is  the  next  station  ?  " 

*  *  How  can  I  tell  ?  "  returned  his  friend.  "  I 
only  know  we  don't  stop  at  it.  We  don't  stop 
anywhere  for  miles  to  come ;  the  express  never 
stops  at  these  little  places." 

As  they  talked  they  dashed  hj  a  station,  and 
neither  read  the  name. 

"There,  my  dear  fellpw,".  said  Cliadwick, 
bursting  into  a  laugh,  "  that  was  clever  of  us  1 
Now,  if  you  had  not  bribed  the  guard  to  leave 
us  this  carriage  to  ourselves,  we  might  turn  to 
some  obliging  traveller  for  information ;  as  it 
is,  I  believe  your  thirst  for  knowledge  will 
not  be  gratiflcd  till  ysu  get  to  Eillarney." 

"  Can  wo  find  out  there?  "  asked  the  other. 
"  Can  you  describe  the  place?  I  did  not  see 
it.    I  saw  nothing  but  her." 

"Describe  the  place?"  said  'Chadwick. 
"Yes,  two  lanterns  and  a  shanty,  with  a 
mountain  behind  like  a  cocked  hat." 

"And  wasn't  there  a  bridge?"  said  tho 
other. 

"  The  deuce  abit,"  said  Chadwick.  "  There 
was  a  duck  pond  but  no  bridge." 

**  Chadwick,  don't  bully  I"  cried  his  friend. 
"  There  was  a  bridge  1 " 

"Beg pardon,  old  fellow,"  said  Chadwick. 
"  If  you  won't  stand  chaff*,  I  stop.  The  duck- 
pond  was  at  the  station;  the  bridge  was  —I 
don't  know  where." 

"  And  what  besides?  "was  the  next  inquiry. 
"Was  there  no  road,  no  house,  no  salient 
points  in  the  scenery  which  we  can  describe  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Damerel,  you  are  caught,  are  you?  " 
said  Chadwick.  "Your  mind  is  running  on 
that  bewitching  face.  But  suppose  I  want  to 
find  out  who  she  is  fo|  .mysj^lf?^  Injhatiawe 
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badn*t  I  better  keep  the  *  salient  points*  of 
the  scenery  for  my  own  benefit?  Ton  should 
hare  kept  yoar  eyes  open,  and  looked  at  them 
for  yourself." 

-'Cbadwick,  I  am  in  no  mood  for  jesting,** 
replied  Vivian  Damcrel,  gravely.  "Read 
that,  and  then  tell  me  if  this  matter  is  seri- 
ous.** 

Ho  drew  from  hLs  pocket  a  gazette,  of  a 
small  size,  and  handed  it  to  his  friend.  The 
>'uung  mnn  read  rapidly  the  paragraph  pointed 
out  to  him,  and  then  returned  the  paper. 

"It  was  her  face  that  I  saw,"  resumed 
DaniercL  excitedly.  "What  do  you  say— 
yoii  saw  her  too?  Docs  the  description  tally? 
Give  me  your  advice." 

"  Here,  my  dear  fellow,  tliis  is  a  deuce  of  a 
thing,  you  know,"  said  Chadwick.  "  We  can't 
be  knockln:^  at  strange  houses,  and  accusing 
people  of  murder,  you  know  — now,  can  we? 
The  girl  was  a  splendid  girl ;  upon  my  word, 
she  was.  She  didn't  look  like  that  sort  of 
tiling  at  all — not  a  bit.  Description  tally?  The 
girl  seemed  to  my  mind  no  more  like  that  con- 
foundedly unpleasant  little  newspaper  than 
Vm  like — like  paper  shirt-collars.  You  ask 
my  advice.  Well,  I  say  go  to  sleep  again; 
that's  my  advice.  You  looked  uncommonly 
comfortiiblo  when  you  were  asleep  just  now, 
and  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  be  com- 
fortable again.  Or  try  a  weed:  that  does  it 
sometimes." 

As  Vivian  Damerel  smoked,  he  took  out  his 
watch,  and  counted  the  minutes  tliat  inter- 
vened between  him  and  the  next  station  at 
which  the  train  stopped.  And  when  at  last 
the  puffing  monster  drew  up,  like  a  'fiery 
serpent  out  of  breath,  he  opened  the  door,  and 
sprang  out,  leaving  his  friend  gazing  alter  him 
in  blank  dismay. 

"  I  never  saw  a  fellow  so  altered  as  Damerel 
—  never,"  said  Chadwick  to  himself.  "  Once 
he  never  worried  about  anything,  now  he 
bothers  about  like  an  adjutant  or  a  drill- 
sergeant —  give  you  my  honor  he  does.  Won- 
der if  there's  any  time  here  to  taste  the  wliis- 
key!" 

There  was  time ;  and,  as  the  whiskey  was 
very  good,  Lieutenant  Chadwick  tastedit  twice, 
and  good-naturedly  filled  his  case  bottles  be- 
side, with  a  view  to  bestowing  the  golden  fluid 
upon  Damerel,  when  he  should  re-appear. 
But  the  porter  shut  the  door,  the  guard 
whistled,  and  the  train  started,  with  Lieuten- 
ant Chadwick*s  puzzled  head,  and  the  larger 
half  of  the  body  thereunto  appertaining, 
■tr  itched  from  the  window  in  a  vain,  bewil- 
4eied,  and  dismal  search  for  his  missing  friend* 

"Opal,"  said  Florian  Langley,  "how  that 


impertinent  simpleton  in  tbe  uadn  ttarod 
Why,  you  are  as  white  as  a  ghost!  Do  jod 
know  him?" 

"The  young  man  with* the  light  mooa- 
tache?"  she  asked.  "Ko,  I  never  mw  him 
before  in  my  life.  I  did  not  remark  that  lie 
stared." 

"Then  it  was  the  other  —  the  dark  man,*' 
said  Florian.  "Hare  I  caught  yon,  Misa 
Vansittart?** 

"  The  dark  gentleman  is  no  friend  of  mine," 
she  replied,  quiietly.  "What  are  you  read* 
ing  Florian  ?    *  Hero  Worship  *  ?  ** 

Miss  Vansittart  had  crossed  the  bridge,  aod, 
standing  by  her  friesd's  side,  she  took  the  book 
from  her  hand. 

"  Scarcely  worthy  of  worship,  any  of  them," 
said  Florian.  "A  wicked  lot  these  heroes  were." 

"The  noblest  heroes  leave  no  record  of  their 
lives  behind  them,"  returned  the  other. 
"  Destroy  the  human  race,  and  they  will  honor 
you ;  save  them,  and  you  will  find  the  cron 
and  the  nails." 

"Opal,  do  you  say  those  wise  things  to  Rie 
because  you  are  my  governess  ?  "  asked  Flo- ' . 
rian ;  "  and  do  you  think  it  is  in  the  bond  to 
preach  on  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  or  do 
you  really  believe  them?  " 

"  I  believe  them,"  was  the  reply.  "  Try  to 
do  any  good  or  great  thing,  Florian,  and  you 
will  quickly  discover  you  have  made  yourself, 
not  a  hero,  but  a  martyr.  You  will  be  stoned 
or  crucified,  slandered  or  hated —  this  will  be 
your  reward,  even  from  those  yon  love  best.** 

"But  you  will  have  the  strength  of  your 
own  heart,  the  joy  of  your  own  soul,  to  cooh 
fort  you,*'  said  Florian.  "  Surely  these  are  a 
great  reward?" 

"  The  heart  is  very  weak,  Florian,**  she  re- 
plied, "  and  the  soul  at  times  is  sorrowful 
exceedingly." 

"  My  dear  Opal,  there  are  tears  in  your 
eyes,"  said  Florian.  "  What  are  you  thinking 
of?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  a  hero,*'  replied  Opal, 
"  a  man  so  brave,  so  noble,  so  true,  that  he  it 
worthy  of  all  happiness  and  all  love ;  and  yet 
there  will  be  none  given  to  him." 

"That's  nonsense,  Opal,"  said  Florian 
"  Every  one  will  love  a  good  man." 

"  Except  the  perverse,  the  passionate,  and 
the  wilful,"  said  OpaL  "  Love  is  not  a  slave. 
Florian;  he  is  a  master,  and  he  never  obey* 
reason.  He  turns  often  from  the  wise  and  the 
true,  to  adore  the  foolish  and  the  fickle." 

"In  that  case,  reason  would  have  her  re- 
venge in  a  bitter  repentance,*'  returned  Florian. 
"  Miss  Vansittart,  although  you  aremyseiUui 
and  iDj  goTemess,  ljHBLir|^c_thatLym.'l 
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"Because  you  have  neyer  loyed,"  said  Opal. 
"  Wait  till  your  day  comes,  and  then  boast  of 
your  wisdom.  It  will  be  sad,  indeed,  if  you 
arc  not  wiser  than  I,  Florian." 
.  "  Then  you  don't  lore  this  hero  of  yours  I " 
returned  Florian.  "  Surely  to  give  one's  lore 
and  one's  trust  to  such  a  man  would  be  wise  ?  " 

Miss  Vansittart's  face  burnt  with  a  sudden 
glow  of  crimson,  and  she  turned  her  head  away 
from  her  companion's  gaze. 

"  It  would  be  wise,  indeed,  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice ;  "  but  perhaps  it  would  be  selfish, 
also;  it  would  give  one  so  much  peace,  so 
much  joy.  It  is  more  generous  to  love  where 
the  return  is  ingratitude,  mistrust,  neglect. 
Florian,  the  prodigal  son  needed  lovo  more 
than  his  dutiful  brother,  who  had  never  wasted 
his  inheritance,  never  flung  away  the  best  gifts 
of  his  father." 

"  True,"  returned  Florian,  as  a  shade  of 
thought  deepened  her  blue  eyes;  '*but  mine 
is  not  the  nature  to  give  such  generous  love. 
I  could  never  worship  an  idol  half  clay,  half 
gold.  I  must  respect  before  I  can  adore. 
Evil  and  folly  would  soon  disgust  me,  and  I 
should  turn  away  in  anger,  not  In  sorrow.  I 
can  understand  a  mother  or  a  father,  as  in  the 
parable,  forgiving  again  and  again,  but  I  can- 
not comprehend  a  woman  forgiving  a  fickle  or 
a  prodigal  lover." 

Deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  crimson  on 
Miss  Vansittart's  face,  as  she  listened,  and 
when  she  spoke  her  voice  was  agitated  and 
broken. 

**  All  you  say,  Florian,  only  proves  that  you 
have  yet  to  learn  what  love  is,"  she  said. 
"  You  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  mother 
there  is  in  every  woman's  heart.  Greater,  in- 
tellectually and  physically,  as  roan*  is  to  her- 
self, yet  in  many  respects  he  seems  to  her  as  a 
child,  because  her  clearer  instincts  cause  her 
to  understand  much,  to  which  his  reason,  his 
learning,  or  perhaps  his  passion,  blinds  him." 

**  That  sounds  presumptuous,"  observed 
Florian,  "  and,  if  true,  it  would  never  suit  my 
nature  to  forgive  a  lover  out  of  motherly  pity 
to  his  sins." 

"Not  sins  —  I  said,  blindness,"  returned 
Opal,  moumfhlly;  "  and  circumstances  alter 
cases  so  much,  Florian.  It  might  be  so  cruel, 
so  wickedly  cruel,  to  take  the  scales  ftom  his 
eyes ;  it  might  be  so  ui\]ust  to  be  angry,  be- 
cause he  returned  love  with  loathing;  it  might 
be  more  uxgust  still  to  trample  out  onc*s  love, 
and  despise  it,  because  it  was  unfed  by  vanity, 
unrewarded  by  hope^  and  it  might  be  most 
ugust,  most  cruel  of  all,  to  wish  that  It  should 
tver  be  triumphant  and  happy." 

8he  finished  with  flushing  cheeks,  and  ^es 


bright  with  tears,  but  in  a  tone  of  such  touch- 
ing sadness  and  hopelessness,  that  Florian 
regarded  her  a  moment  in  curious,  earnest 
silence. 

"The  more  I  listen  to  you,  the  more  cer- 
tain I  feel  that  I  have  not  your  nature  or  your 
said  experience,"  she  said.  "  There  shall  be 
no  blindness,  no  presumptuous  self-sufllciency 
in  my  hero ;  he  shall  be  one  entire  and  .perfect 
chrysolite." 

"  Miss  Yansittart  smiled,  and  drew  her  arm 
I  through  Florian's. 

"  That  can  never  be,"  she  answered ;  "  but 
you  are  right  to  say  it,  because  your  lover  will 
come  to  you  as  a  stranger,  and  you  will  rightly 
be  jealous  and  quick  to  see  faults ;  but  there 
arc  cases  where  people  love  each  other  from 
children,  and  know  all  the  little  defects  and 
flawf)  that  mar  the  soul,  just  as  brother  and 
sister  know  each  other.  Then,  Florian,  if 
pain,  or  separation,  or  even  crime,  camo  be- 
tween these  two,  it  is  possible  to  love  still, 
even  tliough  the  sin  that  parted  them  be  open 
to  the  ken  of  each." 

"  That  would  be  a  terrible  fate,"  said  Flo- 
rian. "  It  would  be  loving  a  man,  not  for 
himself,  but  in  spite  of  himself." 

There  was  a  little  impatience,  a  little  flr^  in 
the  other's  voice,  as  she  replied,  "  Yes,  yea ; 
perhaps  so,  perhaps  not ;  but  a  proud  woman 
must  keep  her  levc  entire,  unchangeable,  let 
the  man  be  what  he  will.  Florian,  I  must 
show  you  my  hero  one  day,"  she  added,  abrupt- 

"Don't,  Opal,"  said  the  young  girl.  "  I 
shall  be  so  angry  with  you  for  not  being  in 
love  with  him.  It  is  my  belief  you  love  that 
languid,  indifferent,  dark,  cold  man,  that 
glared  at  you  from  the  railway  carriage.  You 
have  done  nothing  but  talk  of  love  ever  since 
the  express  passed." 

"  I  don't  talk  much  like  a  governess,  Flo- 
rian, I  confess,"  said  Miss  Yansittart,  laughing- 
ly. "  I'm  afcaid  I  never  shall  have  the  proper 
governess  look,  nor  their  starch  manners,  and 
way  of  speech." 

"  If  you  ever  do  get  them,  I  shall  hate  you," 
exclaimed  Florian. 

"  Never  fear,"  said  Miss  Yansittart. 

"  I  don't  fear,"  returned  Florian.  "  I  nerer 
yet  saw  an  orange  grow  into  a  potato." 

"  Here  is  another  train,"  cried  the  govern- 
ess, suddenly.    "  Come  away  I " 

"  It  is  the  down  express,"  observed  Florian. 

But  Miss  Yansittart  did  not  hear  her;  she 
had  got  within  a  great  clump  of  laurels,  and. 
crouching  down  among  the  thick  branches,  she 
remained  completely  hidden  till  the  train  had 
passed.    Yet  her  keen,  passioratA  eyes,  gleans 
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ing  among  the  leaves,  sea  jned  every  carriage 
earnestly,  and,  flashing  by  her  like  a  vision  of 
evil,  she  saw  the  same  languid,  dark  face  that 
had  met  hers  when  she  stood  on  the  bridge. 

"Opaf,  Opal!"  cried  Florian,  "come  here 
directly,  and  explain  this,  if  you  can.  Here's 
Doctor  Faustus  come  back  —  the  very  same, 
I  declare,  who  went  by  in  the  up  express  an 
hour  a|;:o.  Now  I  am  sure  the  man  is  some 
lover  of  yours.    Confess  it.  Opal  —  do  I " 

'*  You  arc  mistaken,  Florian,"  said  Miss 
Vansittart,  as  she  emerged  from  the  clump  of 
laurels.  "  The  man  is  neither  lover  nor  friend 
of  mine.    How  cold  it  is  I    Let  us  go  in." 

"  Cold  I "  cried  the  young  ^rl.  "  Opal,  you 
are  ill  —  you  are  shivering ;  your  face  is  quite 
ashen  gray." 

"Is  it,  really?"  said  Opal.  "Well,  the 
truth  is,  I  fear  I  am  ill.  I  have  felt  strange  all 
day." 

"Come  in  directly,  and  have  something, 
Opal,"  continued  Florian.  "  You  make  me 
feel  miserable  from  head  to  foot.  You  look 
as  if  you  were  turned  to  sudden  stone.  You 
are  very  ill  —  I  am  sure  you  are.  I'll  ask 
mamma  to  prescribe  for  you." 

"  I  hope  you  won't,  my  dear,"  said  Opal. 
"Do  something  better  for  me;  let  me  go  to 
bed  at  once,  and  don't  let  me  be  disturbed  till 
the  morning.    Rest  is  all  I  want. " 

"  Then  you  shall  go  to  bed,  and  I'll  bring 
fbu  some  tea  myself,"  said  Florian. 

For  answer,  the  youn^  governess  bent  sud- 
denly, and  kissed  Florian  on  the  cheek.  Tears 
swam  in  her  great  dark  eyes,  and  rested  on 
the  lashes. 

"  Florian,"  said  she,  "  I  wish  you  knew  how 
much  I  care  for  you.  I  never  haS  a  sister,  I 
never  remember  a  mother ;  young  as  you  are 
in  you  I  find  something  of  both.  I  have  only 
been  with  you  three  mimths.  If  we  were  to 
part,  would  you  believe  that  I  thought  of  you 
and  loved  you  always  ?  " 

"  We  are  not  going  to  part,"  remarked  Flo- 
rian. "Mamma  is  too  glad  to  feep  a  gov- 
erness tliat  I  like ;  but  of  course  I  believe  you. 
Don't  I  believe  in  the  warmth  of  tlie  sun,  even 
when  I  don't  see  it.  You  need  never  give  any 
assurances  to  me,  Opal.  I  know  you  thor- 
oughly." 

Miss  Vansittar'ts  hand  trembled,  and  her 
fingers  clutched  Florian's  tightly. 

"  Yes,  in  spite  of  your  flashes  and  changes," 
continued  Florian;  "for  you  are  just  like 
your  name,  there's  a  dash  of  fire  in  you ;  I  can 
always  see  the  true  gem.  And  do  you  know, 
my  dear,  tiny  little  bird  of  a  governess,  small 
as  you  are,  nothing  wc  uld  surprise  me  that  I 
might  hear  of  you  ?    If  lomebody  came  to-mor- 


row, and  said  you  were  a  pnncess  in  disgnlse, 
£  should  believe  it.  Or  if  Ihey  told  mc  yon 
were  hiding  away  from  some  rich  uncle,  who 
wanted  to  make  you  his  heiress,  I  should  say 
that  was  just  like  you,  not  to  have  sens^r 
enough  to  take  care  for  money.  Or  if — " 
But  here  Florian  hesitated,  and  fixed  her  eyes, 
half  timidly,  half  earnestly,  on  Opal's  face. 
"Yes,  ril  say  it;  if  I  were  told  you  loved 
some  one  dearly,  passionately,  hopelessly,  and 
had  run  away  because  you  could  not  bear  to 
see  him  marry  a  girl  fairer,  richer,  happier 
than  yourself,  I  woidd  believe  that  most  of 
all." 

The  face  that  Florian  watched  was  very 
pale,  and  the  eyelid  quivered,  the  lip  shook* 
but  the  voice  that  answered  her  was  scarcely 
more  unsteady  in  its  tone  than  illness  might 
account  for. 

"You  have  a  wonderflil  clear-sightedness, 
Florian,"  said  Opal;  "a  curious  instinctive 
power  that  reads  character  almost  at  a  glance. 
You  know  two  things  of  me  that  I  have  not 
told  you.  You  guess  there  is  some  mystery 
concerning  me,  and  you  feel  that  —  that  I  have 
a  nature  madly,  wickedly  jealous." 

"Not  wickedly.  Opal,"  said  Florian ;  "I  dc 
not  think  that.  As  to  mystery,  I  saw,  the  first 
week  you  -were  here,  there  was  something 
secret  and  strange  about  you ;  but  I  saw,  too, 
it  was  nothing  wrong." 

"Nothing  wrong!  "  echoed  Opal,  sorrow- 
fully. "  Ah,  Florian,  promise  me  to  believe 
that  always.  And  if  among  the  strange  things 
it  would  not  surprise  you  to  hear  of  me,  there 
should  come  one  that  makes  your  heart  stand 
still,  listen  to  no  proof,  no  reason,  no  evidence, 
but  hear  only  the  voice  of  your  own  pure 
heart." 

The  voice  in  which  she  spoke,  so  grave,  so 
sad,  so  heavy  with  tears,  admitted  of  no  reply ; 
and  in  a  moment  she  herself  turned  to  Ughtcr 
subjects. 

"  How  is  it  wo  stumble  on  all  the  trains  to- 
day, Florian?"  said  she.  "  When  wo  came 
here  at  this  hour  on  other  days  we  never  saw 
them." 

"  It  is  the  first  of  the  month,  my  most  wise 
governess,"  replied  Florian,  "and  all  the 
trains  are  altered." 

"Ah,  why  did  I  not  remember  it?"  said 
Opal,  wistfully.  "Florian,"  she  then  added, 
feebly,  "  I  feel  one  of  those*  fits  of  sadness 
coming  over  me  which  you  hate  so  much. 
Apologize  to  Mrs.  Langley  for  me^  and  let  me 
go  to  my  room.  And  Florian  dear,  if  you 
love  me,  let  me  be  as  solitary  as  I  will  till  to- 
morrow." 

As  the  train  passed  into  the  shadow  of  I'le 
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tall,  miyestic  beeches,  and  flashed  \iy  the  glit- 
\eriDg  river,  the  pictnresqiie  bridge,  and  the 
uld  gray  mansion,  set  like  a  crown  above  the 
f  loping  lawn,  a  gentleman,  who  for  many  min- 
utes had  never  ceased  to  gaze  from  the  win- 
dow, turned  with  intense  eagerness  to  his 
travelling  companions,  and,  pointing  out  the 
house,  asked  who  lived  there. 

''The  house  belongs  to  a  Mrs.  Langley, 
sir,"  interposed  a  traveller.  **  She  is  a  widow 
with  an  only  daughter,  who  is,  as  this  gentle- 
man observes,  remarkably  pretty v" 

** Can  it  be  a  chance  likeness?  **  said  Dam- 
erel  to  himself.  **  Is  Miss  Langley  dark,  with 
flashing  eyes,  and  remarkably  black  hair  ?  "  he 
asked. 

'<  There  is  Miss  Langley  on  the  lawn,"  said 
ftn  old  lady,  bending  forward.  <*  I  don't  call 
her  dark,  though  she  has  very  dark  hair  and 
eyes  —  that  is  to  say,  dark  blue,  for  her  eyes 
are  quite  Irish." 

As  the  trainwhirledby  the  bend  of  the  river, 
and  past  the  beech-trees,  shutting  out  the  view 
of  the  mansion,  Damerel  had  just  time  to 
catch  sight  of  a  tall,  graceful  figure,  standing 
on  the  lawn ;  but  this  glimpse  was  sufficient  to 
show  him  that  this  was  not  the  vision  whose 
passionate  eyes  had  met  his  on  the  bridge. 

**  I  perceive  Miss  Langley  is  tall,"  he  said. 
'*  I  fancied  I  saw  a  young  lady  there  rery 
diminutive  in  size,  and  yet  very  beautiful.** 

"  You  are  thinking  of  the  new  governess,  or 
companion,  for  she  is  more  the  latter,**  said 
the  first  traveller.  '*She  comes  from  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland ;  she  is  very  small,  and, 
as  you  say,  very  lovely." 

**  The  Highlands  I "  exclaimed  Vivian  Dam- 
erel. 

<'So  thoy  say,"  said  the  old  lady  again; 
''but  I  don't  think  Vansittart  is  a  Highland 
name.** 

There  was  a  shade,  a  something  in  her  voico, 
which  Damerel  caught  at. 

"  You  don't  altogether  approve  of  this  bean- 
tifnl  governess  ?  "  he  observed. 

"  Well,  I  think  Miss  Vansittart  is  too  young 
to  have  the  care  of  a  girl  like  Florian  Lang- 
ley,'* was  the  reply ;  "  and  I  believe  if  Mrs. 
Langley  had  her  health  and  her  eyesight,  she 
would  not  keep  so  remarkable  a  looking  per- 
son by  her  daughtcr*8  side." 

'*  Is  Mrs.  Langley  blind?"  asked  Damerel, 
eagerly.  ''And  may  I  ask  what  there  is  so 
remarkable  about  this  young  lady  ?  " 

"Her  beauty  is  remarkable,"  replied  the 
lady,  "  and  it  is  of  a  kind  too  singular  to  be 
desirable  in  a  governess  or  companion.  Then 
she  verges  even  en  the  eccentric  in  her 
attempts  to  hide  thii  lovely  face  of  hers.    She 


is  doubtless  aware  that  it  is  a  disadvantage  to 
her  in  her  position.  Still  she  need  not  wear 
a  double  crape  veil  at  church,  nor  go  a  mile 
out  of  her  way  rather  than  meet  a  stranger.*' 

"  May  I  ask  how  Mrs.  Langley  got  to  know 
tliis  young  lady  ?  "  continued  Damerel.  *  *  Pray 
answer  without  fear.  I  do  not  ask  from  idl* 
curiosity.    I  have  a  reason  for  my  questions.** 

"Nothing  would  surprise  me  that  I  heard 
about  Miss  Vansittart,"  observed  the  old  lady, 
shrugging  her  shoulders  expressively. 

"lean  scarcely  tell  you  how  she  was  in- 
duced to  take  her  into  her  family ;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  was  through  some  solicitor  in  Lon- 
don " 

Damerel  felt  his  brain  strangely  bewildered. 
Could  this  Miss  Vansittart  from  the  Highlands, 
who  was  recommended  to  Mrs.  Langley  by  a 
London  lawyer,  be  the  same  girl  who  had  fled 
with  Charles  Vigo  a  few  months  ago?  In  an- 
swer to  this  question  there  recurred  to  his 
memory  the  look  of  sudden  fear  in  those  wist- 
ful eyes,  as,  startled  by  the  coming  train,  she 
had  raised  them  as  she  stood  upon  the  bridge 
and  met  Ins  gaze.  Then  her  face  turned 
ghastly  pale;  and  still  ns  he  gazed,  half 
dreaming,  he  saw  the  small  hands  clinging  to 
the  railing,  and  the  parted  lips  trembling  in 
terror.  This  remembrance  was  enough :  it  was 
Olive ;  and  he  must  denounce  her,  cost  him 
what  it  might. 

"Madam,"  saici  he,  **Ifear  that  young 
lady's  companionship  is  worse  than  com- 
promising for  Miss  Langley  —  it  is  a  contam- 
ination, which  must  not  be  permitted  a  day 
longer.  Will  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
nearest  magistrate,  supposing  I  alight,  as  I  in- 
tend to  do,  at  the  next  station? " 

"Dear me!"  exclaimed  the  old  lady  in  a 
great  fuss;  "  this  is  shocking  —  this  will  half 
kill  poor  Mrs.  Langley  1  An  adventuress,  sir, 
I  suppX)se  —  a  female  swindler,  or  something 
of  that  kind  ?  How  dreadful  to  Iiavc  a  creature 
of  that  sort  in  one's  house  for  three  month?  !*' 

"  You  asked  for  a  magistrate,"  observed  th« 
other  traveller.  "411o^  no©  to  inform  yr^n 
that  t  am  one  myself,  I  am  also  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  Langley's,  and  when  we  leave  the  train, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  in  private  all  you 
have  to  say.  I  imagine  you  are  laboring 
under  a  great  mistake.  I  have  never  observed 
in  Miss  Vansittart  any  but  the.  manners  of  a 
perfect  gentlewoman." 

In  another  moment  the  train  stopped  at  a 
small  station,  and  here  Damerel  and  the 
magistrate  alighted. 

"Come  with  me  to  my  house,"  said  the 
latter,  "and  I  will  hear  all  you  have  to  say. 
I  am  very  unwilling  to  make  Mrs.  Langley 
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and  her  daughter  the  suhject  of  annoyance  and 
scandal,  if  I  can  help  it.** 

Vivian  Damerel  acqniesced  in  this  arrange- 
ment somewhat  reluctantly ;  it  seemed  to  htm 
a  waste  of  time.  He  longed  to  put  his  hand 
on  Olive  Yarcoe,  and  prove  to  the  whole  world 
her  guilt.  Apart  fh)m  his  indignation  and 
horror,  he  felt  he  owed  to  her  the  hittemess 
of  having  lost  his  Mend  Charles  Vigo,  and  his 
eagerness  for  justice  had  something  in  it  that 
tasted  a  little  of  the  salt  of  revenge. 

Florian  Langley  was  a  spoilt  child.  An 
only  daughter  among  a  family  of  many  sons, 
she  had  been  petted  by  father,  mother,  and 
brothers,  without  apparently  any  detriment  to 
her  temper,  beyond  a  certain  pretty  wilfulness 
and  saudness,  often  seen  in  those  who  know 
they  have  only  to  speak  in  order  to  please. 
To  her  mother  she  was  the  dearest  of  friends, 
the  bird  who  solaced  her  blindness,  the  flower 
whose  beauty  she  felt,  though  it  might  never 
biB  seen.  In  return,  Florian  had  a  curious, 
wistful,  pitiful  affection  for  her  mother,  not 
often  found  in  so  young  a  heart.  She  had  early 
recognized  the  truth  that  she  could  nerer 
leave  her  for  the  sake  of  any  other  love.  This 
silent  resolve  so  colored  Florian's  manners, 
when  she  came  in  contact  with  men,  that  not 
one  of  her  acquaintances  had  presumed  to  de- 
clare himself  her  admirer.  Neither  was  there 
any  jealousy  among  them,  for  she  showed  her- 
self alike  indifferent  to  all. 

On  the  morning  after  Vivian  Damcrel's  in- 
terrupted journey  to  Killamey,  Florian  was 
in  her  mother's  room,  when  a  servant 
brought  a  card  to  the  door. 

'*Mr.  Lynher,  ma'am,  has  called,  and 
wishes  to  see  yon  very  particularly,'*  said  the 
servant. 

**  What  can  he  want?  "  said  Mrs.  Langley,  a 
little  flurried.     "  Go,  Florian,  dear,  and  see." 

Florian  obeyed,  and  in  a  pretty  morning 
room  she  found  two  gentlemen  awaiting  her. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Mr.  Lynher,  coming 
forward  to  take  her  hand,  <Mt  is  your  mother 
T  wish  to  see.  Allow  me  to  Introduce  you  to 
Mr.  Damerel,  an  English  gentleman  come  to 
sec  the  lakes." 

Florian  bowed;  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
gazing  at  the  stranger,  she  saw  the  dark,  cold 
face  that  had  looked  so  strangely  yesterday  at 
Opal  Vansittart  A  beautiful  bright  color 
rushed  to  Florian's  cheeks. 

'*  I  think  I  saw  you  in  the  train  last  eren- 
ing,**  she  said.  **  It  passes  so  near  our  garden 
that  we  can  disdnguish  faces  quite  welL" 

For  the  ffant  time  under  a  woman's  eye 
Vlrian  Damerel  felt  abashed. 


**  I  beliere  I  saw  yon  on  the  lawn  with  ^ 
with  Miss  Vansittart,"  said  he.  "I  think  I 
know  that  lady." 

"  Indeed  I "  exclaimed  Flonan,  surprised. 

**  Walt  awhile,  my  dear  sir,  until  yon  see 
the  laJy  again,"  said  Mr.  Lynher.  somewhat 
suddenly.  **  There  is  nothing  so  deceiving,  sir, 
as  a  chance  likeness.  Miss  Florian,  I  am 
sure  you  will  kindly  ask  your  mother  to  let 
me  see  her  for  a  moment." 

But  here  Vivian  Damerel  interrupted  hint 
He  was  impatient  to  divulge  the  truth ;  every 
moment  spent  by  Olive  beneath  this  roof 
seemed  to  him  a  contamination  for  Florian,  a 
contamination  that  irritated  him  most  keenly. 

*'  Miss  Langley,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
respect,  '*  I  consider  I  owe  it  to  you  to  speak 
without  circumlocution,  and  to  act  promptly. 
Mr.  Lynher,  with  mistaken  kindness,  delays 
too  long  in  telling  you  that  in  Miss  Vansittart 
I  have  recognized  a  woman  who  is  in  Ikct  a  ^ 
criminal  escaped  fh>m  justice." 

Florian's  large  blue  eyes  looked  at  him  in 
wonder,  and  then  turned  fW>m  him  slowly  in 
indignation  and  disgust.  ^ 

"  Miss  Vansittart  has  been  my  daily  com- 
panion for  three  months,  sir,"  said  she;  '<in 
that  time,  I  ought  to  know  something  of  her ; 
and  I  affirm,  that  you  insult  me,  not  her.  when  ^ 
you  dare  bring  against  her  so  cruel  an  accu- 
sation." 

Never  had  Vivian  Damerel  felt  so  misc'ra- 
bly  insignificant  in  his  own  eyes  as  he  Ifelt 
now.  He  lost  his  calm,  gentiemanly  ease  at 
the  first  sound  of  Florian's  disdainfU  Toiee, 
and  rising,  he  exclaimed  passionately,  '*  Miss 
Langley,  let  me  see  your  governess,  I  entreat 
you ;  and,  if  I  am  mistaken,  if  I  hare  done 
that  young  lady  a  wrong,  no  one  will  rejoice 
as  I  shall,  even  though  I  remain  myself  under 
your  displeasure  forever." 

<<Ah!  that  is  best,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Lynher.  **Let  us  see  Miss  Vansittart;  that 
will  settle  the  matter  at  once.  And,  after  all, 
you  must  not  be  so  very  angry  with  thrs 
young  gentieman.  You  know  he  might  hare 
put  the  affair  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  and 
not  have  troubled  himself  to  come  either  to 
me  or  to  you." 

On  hearing  this,  Florian  looked  at  Vivian 
Damerel  coldly,  and  bowed  to  him  with  quiet 
courtesy. 

Florian  now  folded  a  tiny  note  which  she 
had  written  to  Miss  Vansittart,  imploring  her 
to  dress,  in  spite  of  her  indisposition,  and 
descend  to  the  morning  room. 

While  the  servant  who  took  this  note  was 
absent,  the  erabarassed  irio  remained  silent. 
Mr.  Lynher  was  perplexed  and  anxious,  Flo- 
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rian  disdainilil,  Tiyian  Bamerel  utterly 
wretcned.  He  began  to  hate  Olive  as  he  had 
never  hated  her  before.  There  was  a  gleam 
of  savage  satisfoctioii  in  his  heart,  as  he 
thought  that  in  a  few  moments  more  she  wonid 
be  handed  over  to  the  charge  of  the  constable, 
who  sat  in  the  lodge  by  the  park  gate ;  and  the 
beautiftil  girl,  who  now  looked  on  him  with 
contempt,  mnst  certainly  then  turn  and  thank 
him  for  ridding  her  of  a  murderess. 

''  If  you  please,  Miss  Florian,  Miss  Yansit- 
tart  is  not  in  her  room  at  all,"  said  the  servant, 
entering  with  alarm  on  her  face.  ''  I  knocked 
iver  so  many  times,  and  niver  a  word  did  she 
spake.  Then  I  spied  the  kay  on  the  door  mat, 
and  I  made  bould  to  inter,  and  the  room  is 
imply,  miss,  and  the  thrunk,  too  —  a  big  bun- 
dle she  must  have  carried  with  her  sure,  and 
the  window  wide,  miss,  and  this  letther  on  the 
table." 

With  a  face  pale  as  death,  Plorian  snatched 
the  letter  eagerly,  tore  it  open,  and  read :  — 

**  Deab  Florian,  —  I  have  fled,  and  I  leave 
behind  me  no  protestations  of  innocence.  I 
ask  you  only  to  judge  me  yourself,  and  not  to 
take  your  opinion  from  the  judgment  of  anoth- 
er.  Yesterday  you  said  you  would  believe  in 
me  stUl,  even  if  you  were  told  some  strange 
and  dreadAil  history,  which  might  shake  the 
belief  of  older  friends  than  you.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to-day  to  keep  your  word ;  it  might  be  too 
hard  a  task  in  one  so  young,  overwhelmed  as 
.  your  mind  will  be  with  assertion,  hatred  and 
proofs ;  but  I  ask  a  harder  thing  of  you,  Flo- 
rian —  I  ask  you  not  to  say  that  my  lips  seemed 
to  you  truthful,  my  heart  innocent.  I  ask  you 
not  to  take  my  part  nobly,'  as  your  soul  will 
prompt  you  to  do,  but  rather  hear  all  that  is 
related  to  you,  and  keep  silent  J^t  him  who 
thinks  me  guilty,  think  so  still.  If  you  shake 
that  belief,  Florian,  you  will  do  me  an  irrepa- 
rable Wrong;  and  all  that  I  have  spffered  I 
shall  have  suffered  in  vain.  Let  accusation  be 
heaped  on  accusation,  and  proof  on  proof,  till 
my  name  falls  crushed  beneath  them.  I  can 
bear  it,  and  live  still  in  hope.  What  I  could 
not  bear  would  be  the  misery  of  having  en- 
dured so  much  in  vain.  Therefore,  Florian, 
with  all  my  strength  I  implore  you  to  be  silent. 
.\  thousand  words  could  not  say  more. 

"  Farewell.    Your  friend,  O.  V. 

"P.  S.  — We  may  never  meet  again ;  but  if 
sometime  in  this  wide  world  you  meet  Charles 
Vigo,  my  hero,  be  bis  friend  for  my  sake." 

Florian's  eyes  filled  with  passionate  tears  as 
she  read  this  letter.  Then  she  folded  it,  and, 
holding  it   tightly  grasped  in  her  hand,  she 


looked  up  and  canght  the  earnest  gaze  of  Viv- 
ian Damerel.  His  face  was  sad,  but  stem  and 
resolute. 

"  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us.  Miss  Lang- 
ley  ?  "  he  asked,  gravely. 

'*  Nothing;  except  that  Miss  Yansittart  has 
fled,"  replied  Florian. 

<*  I  understood  that  at  once,"  said  Damerel. 
"  Might  it  notflirther  the  ends  of  justice  if  yon . 
permitted  your   friend,  Mr.   Lynher,  to    see 
this  letter?" 

An  indignant  flush  rushed  to.  Florian's  brow 
at  his  words. 

"  I  do  not  betray  the  confldence  of  the  un- 
happy," she  said,  "  even  if  they  are  guilty." 

**Good  heavens  I"  exclaimed  Damerel; 
"what  perverted  sympathy  is  this?  How  is 
it  that  this  wretched  girl  is  able  thus  to  win 
noble  natures  to  a  belief  in  her?.  She  I.as 
ruined  and  lost  me  my  dearest  friend,  Charles 
Yigo,  and  now  —  " 

Yivinn  Damerel  did  not  finish  his  sentence ; 
he  checked  himself  suddenly,  as  though  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment  his  speech  had  carried  him 
too  far. 

"Is  Mr.  Vigo  a  ftriend  of  yours?"  asked 
Florian,  eagerly. 

"  He  was,"  replied  Damerel.  "  But  why 
do  you  ask  nle  ?  Do  you  know  him  ?  Has  he 
been  here?" 

"  I  do  not  know  him,"  returned  Florian.  "  I 
only  ask  because  it  seems  strange  that  a  man 
whom  Miss  Yansittart  prizes  so  highly  should 
be  a  friend  of  yours." 

"  We  are  friends  no  longer,'*  said  Damerel, 
bitterly.  "  She  has  parted  us.  She  has  in- 
fatuated him  even  to  madness;  but  for  him 
she  could  never  have  escaped  the  conse- 
quences of  her  crime ;  but  for  him  she  could 
never  have  desecrated  your  home  with  her 
presence.  It  is  his  hand  that  has  placed  her 
here.  Miss  Langley,  I  cannot  find  it  in  my 
Htart  even  to  .name  her  guilt  to  you,  because 
she  has  taken  advantage  of  your  innocence  to 
gain  your  friendship ;  she  has  dared,  through 
falsehood  and  cunning,  to  make  herself  your 
daily  companion ;  and  it  would  be  an  outrage 
on  your  feelings  to  relate  to  you  the  story 
of  her  crime." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  said  Florence,  coldly. 
"  I  should  simply  not  believe  a  word  of  it." 

"  You  would  not  believe  me  I "  exclaimed 
Damerel,  a  dark  flush  rising  on  his  face. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Florian,  hurriedly.  "  I 
know  you  wrrild  yourself  imagine  you  were 
telling  the  truth;  you  would  believe  all  yon 
were  relating,  but  I  should  know  you  were 
only  deceiving  yourself,  and  allowing  youi 
judgment  to  be  blinded  by  circumf^ances." 
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She  checked  herself  with  sudden  eager- 
ness, as  the  thought  of  Oliye's  letter  recurred 
to  her  mind. 

"  Tou  speak  generously,  but  f  ou  speak  in 
Ignorance,  do  you  not?  '  said  Lamerel,  anx- 
iously. 

"In  perfect  ignorance,"  replied  Florian; 
«  except  that  Opal  Vansittart  was  my  daily 
companion  for  three  months.  •* 

"And  that  gives  you  confidence  in  her?*' 
said  Damerel. 

"That,  and  Charles  Vigo's  love  for  her," 
replied  Florian,  mischievously.  "Noble 
heart  finds  noble  heart,  you  know." 

"Love!"  exclaimed  Damerel;  "it  is  in- 
fatuation, a  boyish  madness,  not  love.  He 
will  wake  up  from  it  to  boar  the  shame  and 
pain  of  it  all  Ids  life  long.  O  Miss  Langley, 
if  you  only  knew  what  I  would  g;ve  to  save 
him  I  But  I  waste  time  hero  with  you.  Mr. 
Lynher— " 

"Mr.  Lynhcr  is  gone  up  to  my  mother's 
sitting-room,  to  speak  to  her  on  this  matter," 
said  Florian.  "He  told  me  so  t've  minutes 
ago,  as  he  left  the  room.'* 

Vivian  Damerel  felt  the  blood  tingle  in  his 
cheeks  at  this ;  he  was  ashamed  that  in  his 
eagerness  to  talk  to  Miss  Langlcy  ho  had 
failed  to  see  Mr.  Lynher's  departure,  and  he 
had  omitted  to  urge  him  to  take  prompt  meas- 
ures to  overtake  Olive  Varcoe. 

"My  motlier  will  ask  nothing  of  Mr.  Lynher, 
sir,"  she  replied;  "  neither  will  I  ask  anything 
of  you.  I  believe  Miss  Vansittart  perfectly 
capable  of  escaping  you  both." 

"It  is  possible,"* said  Damerel,  " for  she  is 
full  of  artifice  and  cunning.  Good  heavens ! 
how  grieved  I  am  she  should  ever  have  poured 
her  poison  into  your  pure  mind  1 " 

"She  is  a  noble  and  good  woman!"  ex- 
claimed Florian,  warmly.  "  You  malign  her. 
You  know  little  of  her  indeed,  and  you  know 
nothing  of  me.  Yet  I  hear  you  constantly 
giving  me  credit  for  numberless  virtues.  You 
do  this  because  you  see  me  in  a  good  position, 
surrounded  by  Rove,  affluence,  and  care.  If 
you  saw  me  poor,  wretched,  and  defenceless, 
you  would  give  me  credit  for  every  vice,  as 
you  do  her." 

"  Do  you  really  suppose  I  reason  on  such 
poor  logic  ?  "  said  Damerel. 

"Yes,"  replied  Florian.  "In  the  last  few 
minutes  you  have  flattered  me  often,  though 
you  know  nothing  of  me,  beyond  the  visible 
circumstances  surrounding  me.  From  your 
own  words,  therefore,  I  judge  that  you  are  a 
raperficial  observer." 

Florian*s  words  struck  Damerel  sharply,  and 
for  a  moment  he  was  too  ab<ished  to  reply. 


Now,  with  sudden  self-consciontneat.  In 
checked  his  admiration,  and  wondered  at  hi* 
own  eagerness  to  please. 

"Believe  me,"  he  cried,  eagerly,  "  I  do  not 
form  my  opinions  from  externals  only.  If  you 
were  the  poorest  among  the  poor,  your  face 
would  tell  me  —  " 

FlorUn  turned  from  him  with  a  smile,  and 
greeted  Mr.  Lynher,  who  at  that  moment 
entered. 

"  Pray  go  to  your  mother,"  said  that  gentle- 
man; "she  is  much  agitated;  she  aaks  for 
you." 

Florian  left  the  room  instantly,  bowing  as 
she  passed  to  Mr.  Damerel,  and  holding  out 
her  hand  to  her  old  friend  the  magistrate. 

"  It  will  be  a  sad  thing  to  ruin  the  prospects 
of  so  beautiftil  a  girl,"  said  Mr.  Lynher,  as  the 
door  closed. 

"Why  should  her  prospects  be  ruined?" 
asked  DamereL 

"  Have  you  told  her  the  history  of  Olive 
Varcoe  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Lynher. 

"  No,"  replied  Damerel. 

"  That  is  right,"  said  the  magistrate.  "  She 
must  never  know  it;  she  must  never  be  told 
who  was  her  daily  companion  for  three  months. 
Mrs.  Langley  never  allowed  a  newspaper  to 
enter  her  house ;  so  she  has  seen  nothing  of 
this  story.  Now  she  has  resolved  to  tako  her 
daughter  abroad,  that  she  may  not  be  exposed 
to  the  scandAl  this  affair  will  create." 

"  Abroad  I "  exdakned  Vivian. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Lynher. 

"Why  need  the  neighborhood  know  of 
this?  "  expostulated  Damerel. 

"  If  you  go  to  the  police,"  said  Mr.  Lynher, 
"and  send  a  hue-and-cry  after  this  girl,  how 
can  the  neighborhood  help  knowing  it?  The 
result  will  be  a  dreadftil  humiliation  to  Mrs. 
Langlcy.  Florian  is  her  only  daughter.  Im- 
agine the  anger  of  her  sons,  the  rebukes  of 
relations,  the  pity  of  friends,  and  the  distrust 
and  shadow  that  will  be  thrown  over  Florian's 
young  life.     It  is  frightful  —  frightful ! " 

The  worthy.  Mr.  L3mher  paced  the  room 
with  agitated  steps  as  he  spoke.  Damerel  was 
silent  for  a  moment.  Never  had  any  girl  made 
his  heart  flutter  as  this  girl  had  done ;  and  now 
it  seemed  he  wa«  the  instrument  chosen  to  do 
her  an  injury.  This,  too,  was  Olive's  doing; 
and  the  hatred  long  growing  in  his  veins 
against  her  gathered  strength  at  the  thoaght. 

"  It  was  a  cruel,  cruel  thing  I "  he  exclaimed, 
fiercely,  "to  plant  that  wicked  woman  in  a 
house  like  this.  I  wish  my  hand  was  on  the 
throat  of  tho  man  who  did  it.** 

Good  heavens  I  it  was  his  friend  who  did  it! 
— that  Charles  Vigo  who  had  bcrn  his  sehool« 
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fellow,  liU  ctJege  chnm,  bis  more  than 
brother. 

YiTian  Damerel  gronnd  hiB  teeth  together 
at  the  rt^membrRnce,  and  tnmed  gloomily 
towards  Mr.  Lynher. 

*^  I  have  been  thinking,**  said  he,  "  whether, 
for  the  sake  of  these  injured  ladies,  we  could 
let  thia  woman  escape ;  but  I  do  not  see  how 
such  a  dereliction  of  duty  will  become  either 
you  or  me,  Mr.  Lynher.** 

*^As  for  me,"  returned  that  gentleman, 
quickly,  '*  I  know  nothing  of  Miss  Yansittart ; 
I  shall  not  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility 
of  arresting  her  on  the  mere  assertion  of  a 
stranger — of  whom  I  know  nothing — that,  in 
passing  in  a  railway  train,  he  fancied  he  saw  a 
likeness  between  her  and  the  Cornish  girl,  who 
has  fled  a  charge  of  murder.  The  thing  is  ab- 
surd. There  is  no  proof  whatever,  beyond 
your  word,  that  Opal  Vansittart  is  Olive  Var- 
coe.** 

'*  The  fact  is,  sir,  you  are  determined  to 
screen  your  friends  from  annoyance  at  the  cost 
of  justice,**  retorted  Damerel.  "  You  know 
this  governess  Is  the  woman  we  seek,  else  why 
has  she  fled?** 

'*  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  Mr. 
Lynher,  avoiding  an  answer  to  the  lost  ques- 
tion. '*  There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to 
show  it,  except  your  fancifhl  idea  of  n  like* 
ness,  which  I  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
believe  exists.  Moreover,  the  references  and 
letters  received  with  her  leave  no  doubt  on 
my  mind  that  Miss  Vansittart  is  the  person  she 
represents  herself  to  be.  Therefore,  sir,  I  de- 
cline to  have  anything  to  do  with  tliis  quixotic 
pursuit  of  yours  —  a  pursuit  of  an  inoffensive 
young  lady." 

*'  Very  well,  sir,**  said  Damerel,  as  his  face 
grew  pale  with  suppressed  passion.  **  I  per- 
ceive you  are  resolved  to  avoid  an  unpleasant 
duty  'y  you  throw  the  whole  responsibility  on 
me.  I  take  it.  I  only  regret  that,  by  listening 
to  you,  I  have  given  this  woman  a  clear  four 
hours'  start.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  spare  Miss 
tangley  pain ;  but  I  can  at  least  convince  her 
of  the  true  character  of  the  woman  whom 
false  friends  persuade  her  to  protect." 

He  took  up  his  hat,  bowed,  and  left  the 
room. 

"Faith,  and  Fve  done  it  neatly,"  said  Mr. 
Lynher  to  himself  in  a  vexed  tone.  '*I 
thought  I  could  manage  an  Englishman  better 
than  that.  Well,  the  young  Langleys  will  twist 
that  London  lawyer's  neck ;  that's  the  only  bit 
of  comfort  I  see  in  the  whole  matter." 

Vivian  Damerel  left  the  house,  and  walked 
down  tlio  park  with  many  bitter  feelings  swell- 
ing, at  his  heart.     Why  was  he  chosen  to  hunt 


down  Olive  Varcoe,  at  the  cost  of  friendship, 
and  perhaps  —  a  voice  whispered  —  of  love 
also?  What  was  Eleanor  Maristowe  to  him, 
that  he  should  avenge  her  death?  Why  had 
Sir  Hilton  Trewavas,  and  Charles  Vigo,  and  the 
rest,  including  this  idiot  magistrate,  shuffled 
off  their  burden  on  him,  and  forced  him  to  take 
up  a  duty  which  they  either  denied  or  ignored  ? 

Exasperated  by  his  own  thoughts,  Damerel 
walked  mechanically  and  swiftly  to  the  police- 
station,  where  he  lodged  his  information,  and 
then  saying  resolutely  that  he  had  done  his 
duty,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  no  consequenca 
what  Miss  Langley  thought  of  it,  he  lighted  a 
cigar,  and  smoked  it  out  gloomily. 

The  long,  long  day  grew  at  last  to  night,  and 
there  was  no  news  of  the  fugitive.  When  the 
hours  of  the  next  day  had  worn  wearily  on  to 
evening,  Damerel,  grown  impatient,  walked 
towards  the  police-station  for  tidings.  In  the 
village  street,  on  its  way  to  the  railway,  a 
travelling  carriage,  closely  packed,  dashed  by, 
and  the  bright,  beaming  face  of  Florian  flashed 
on  him,  bringing  a  sudden  quiver  to  liis  heart 
He  lifted  his  hat  with  awkward  hand,  she  re- 
turned his  salutation  calmly,  the  swift  horses 
bearing  her  out  of  his  sight  before  he  could 
tell  whether  her  look  was  scornful  or  cour- 
teous. 

**  Faith  and  sure,  sir,  sorra'  a  bit  of  news. 

have   I    to   tell,'*  said  the   chief  constable. 

**  But  they're  after  searching  Dublin,  sir,  and 
___  »> 

"Very  well,  I'm  going  to  Dublin,"  inter* 
rupted  Damerel.  "There's  a  card  with  my 
address;  if  I  am  wanted  to  identify  this 
wretched  girl,  I  shall  be  found  there." 

He  hurried  on  to  the  railway  station,  then 
at  the  doors  asked  himself  what  he  wanted. 

"  Oh !  I'll  telegraph  to  Chadwick,"  said  he. 
"  Doubtless  he  is  cooling  his  enthusiasm  alone 
at  Killarncy,  and  wondering  in  what  lunatic 
asylum  I  am  safely  lodged." 

But  Damerel  did  not  go  straight  to  the  tele- 
graph office ;  he  lingered  on  the  platform,  and 
from  a  distance  saw  blind  Mrs.  Lr.ngley  led  to 
a  carriage  by  her  daughter.  He  noted  Flo- 
rian's  care  of  her,  the  bend  of  her  graceful 
head  over  the  stooping  figure  of  her  mother, 
the  solicitude  in  her  anxious  eyes,  the  tender 
hands,  helpful  and  loving,  aiding  her  blind 
steps;  and  as  he  looked,  a  flush  rose  to  his 
cheek.  He  was  impatient  with  liimself  for  this 
folly,  and  turned  hurriedly  away.  He  had  no 
right  to  speak  to  them  —  he,  a  stranger,  who 
had  forced  himself  into  their  house  with  pain- 
ful tidings  —  he  whose  deed  it  was  that  drove 
them  away  from  home.  Why  had  he  inter- 
fered?   It  was  a  cruel  thinjg,Jo  force  a  blind 
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woman  and  a  helpless  girl  into  tliis  lone  trav- 
elling. 

Deep  in  thought,  Damerel  stumbled  on 
some  luggage  standing  in  his  way,  and,  as  he 
recovered  himself,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  address, 
"Mrs.  Langley,  Paris,  vi&  London,  Dover, 
Calais." 

Another  moment,  and  brawny  arms  had 
seized  the  trunks,  and  locked  them  in  the  van. 
Then  a  hurry,  a  shouting,  a  sudden  slamming 
of  doors,  and  the  train  was  off,  and  he  had  not 
caught  another  glimpse  of  Florian's  face. 

Feeling  strangely  chill  and  weary,  Damerel 
went  into  the  telegraph  office,  and  wrote  this 
despatch  for  Chadwick :  — 

"  I  cannot  come  on  to  Killamey.  You  will 
find  me  at  Dublin  —  same  hotel.  Give  up  the 
mountains,  and  join  me  there.    Answer." 

*<  Is  that  all,  sir?  "  asked  the  clerk. 

**  Yes  —  no,  stay  I "  said  Damerel,  dipping 
his  pen  in  the  ink,  and  writing  further,  — 

"  I  am  going  in  for  Paris.  Sudden  business 
there.  Will  you  accompany  me?  Reply 
quickly." 

There  was  not. a  greater  coward  in  the  par- 
ish than  Farmer  Skews.  People  were  begin- 
ning to  say  so  now  openly.  A  few  months  ago 
they  might  have  whispered  it;  but  since  he 
.  had  said  aloud,  in  the  parlor  of  the  "  Trewa- 
vas  Arms,"  that  he  wouldn't  go  through  the 
wood  alone  for  a  hundred  pounds  in  gold,  far- 
mers and  miners  and  working  men  had  con- 
lidered  themselves  free  to  declare  their  opin- 
ions, without  pretence  of  secrecy.  He  was  a 
coward,  and  something  more ;  but  that  **  more" 
they  still  whispered  or  hinted  at  in  dubious 
sentences  and  cautious  voice.  The  truth  was. 
Farmer  Skews  was  not  liked.  Ho  was  too 
prosperous.  Menheniot  farm  was  the  best  in 
the  parish.  And  why  did  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas 
let  it  to  him,  when  his  oldest  and  best  tenant, 
who  was  almost  a  gentleman,  and  as  rich  as 
any  squire  round  about,  would  have  taken 
it,  and  given  him  a  hundred  pounds  a  year 
more  for  it  than  Skews  gave  ? 

Ah  I  why.  indeed?  And  these  men  looked 
In  each  other's  eyes  ftirtively  as  they  smoked, 
and  puffed  on  in  silence.  If  Skews  came 
among  them  at  such  a  time,  they  made  way 
for  him,  but  no  one  edged  a  chair  up  near  to 
his ;  no  one  chatted  to  him  cheerily  of  com 
and  cattle,  fish  or  tin ;  no  one,  in  raising  his 
glass  to  his  lip8>  said,  "  Here's  a  health  to  you, 
neighbor." 

AfVaid  to  go  through  the  woods  alone,  was 
he?  And  he  Lad  owned  it.  Well,  conscience 
was  a  queer  thing.  A  man  might,  being  paid 
for  it,  keep  his  tongue  quiet;  bat  would  the 


money  quiet  his  conscience  too?  Apparently 
not.  To  an  unquiet  conscience,  the  birds  as 
they  flew  twittered  of  murder,  and  the  peace- 
ful autumn  woods,  whose  yellow  leaves  lay 
golden  on  the  grass,  rustled  with  the  tread  of 
ghosts.  But  a  man  who  took  blood-money 
could  not  hope  for  peace.  Was  he  so  blind, 
that  when  he  pocketed  the  bribe,  he  had  hoped 
to  get  rest  with  it?  When  will  the  wicked 
learn  that  sin  is  only  suffering?  No  matter 
what  shape  the  sin  wears,  it  changes  to  this  at 
last  —  suffering  —  anguish  of  heart  and  mind, 
disease,  and  death  —  these  are  sin's  wages,  and 
will  be  till  the  world  end. 

So  let  Farmer  Skews  look  to  it,  nor  hope  to 
prosper,  although  the  stock  upon  his  fimn 
(where  did  he  got  money  to  buy  such  cattle?) 
might  be  finer  than  any  for  miles  round.  Ba- 
laam's ass  spoke,  seeing  an  angel  in  his  path ; 
and  dumb  animals,  'twas  said,  sometimes  saw 
sights  at  which  human  eyes  could  never  look. 
Why  did  the  dogs  howl  all  night  long  at  Men- 
heniot farm  ?  And  everybody  knew  that  Far- 
mer Skews's  horse  would  never  pass  the  La- 
dy's Bower.  He  shied  at  the  glistening  pool, 
and  reared  upright,  and  nearly  threw  his  rider. 
The  woodsmen  said,  that  when  they  jrere  cut- 
ting down  the  Bower  (for  Sir  Hilton  hated  the 
place  and  had  it  torn  down,  and  all  the  trees 
round  about  it  felled)  they  saw  the  horse  pant 
and  glare,  like  a  creature  terrified,  when 
Skews  and  his  new  man,  that  queer,  shambling 
fellow  with  the  red  hair,  came  up  together  and 
looked  on,  and  asked  so  curiously  what  they 
were  cutting  down  the  Bower  for. 

Thus  the  country-side  talked  of  Farmer 
Skews.  And  it  is  certain  there  was  a  great 
alteration  in  tho  man  sinco  he  had  grown 
well-to-do.  As  his  bullocks  fottened  he 
thinned,  and  not  all  the  corn  in  Kgypt  would 
have  given  him  tho  bread  of  cheerfulness. 
How  much  of  this  change  was  due  to  the  red- 
haired  young  man  from  Dorset,  who  had  come 
to  him  to  learn  farming,  the  neighbors  did  not 
guess.  Being  anxious  to  learn  his  business 
thoroughly,  this  promising  pupil  rarely  left  his 
master.  He  became  the  farmer's  shadow,  and 
this  surveillance  to  a  man  with  somethipg  on 
his  miiid  was  hard  to  bear.  Breath  by  breathy 
whimper  by  whisper,  he  felt  a  spell  upon  him, 
compelling  him  .to  speak  the  truth.  Often  in 
the  dismal  wood,  with  that  silent  red-haired 
man  behind  him,  creeping  softly  like  a  ghost, 
he  longed  to  turn  and  scream.  '*  I  know  you ! 
I  know  why  you  follow  and  torment  me  I  You 
want  to  wring  the  truth  from  my  shrinking 
soul.  You  shall  not  have  it.  I'll  die  first 
Let  us  fight  here  and  finish  it."  He  lunged 
to  say  this,  but  he  never  dared.     He  tried  U 
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cheat  himself  about  this  Dorset  man  —  this  ev- 
er-ready flentinel  with  the  watchftil  eye — a 
trick  of  feature,  a  turn  of  the  head,  made  the 
likeness,  that  was  all.  Wa;B  it  likely  now, 
that  the  gentleman  whom  he  thought  of  would 
give  him  a  hundred  pounds  to  be  taught  farm- 
ing, and  would  dress  up  like  this,  and  rough  it 
in  the  field  night  and  morning,  and  follow  him 
to  fair  and  market,  and  dog  his  steps  like  an 
ugly  shadow  ?  Come  now,  was  it  likely  ?  Thus 
he  argued  with  himself,  and  only  shrunk  and 
shivered  all  the  more. 

'*  A  frightened  conscience  is  a  fool,**  said  the 
farmer  to  himself.  '*  It  sees  a  snake  in  every 
furse-bush,  and  a  shaft  in  every  path.  Why 
should  I  beafeard?  There's  no  harm  done. 
If  they  had  let  her  be  took  up,  I  wouldn't  ha' 
held  my  tongue ;  but  now  she's  gone  —  " 

But  here  the  sweat  broke  out  upon  his  fkce, 
for  his  friendly  pupil  touched  him  on  the  arm, 
and  said,  in  Dorset  dialect,  *'  What  be  thinking 
of,  varmer  ?  You  feace  be  working  like  a  mill. 
Here's  Zur  Anthony  coming.  He  be  of^n 
down  "pon  you  and  me,  I  vancy." 

Yes,  here  was  Sir  Anthony.  That  was 
another  torture  the  farmer  had  to  bear,  —  Sir 
Anthony  always  peering  about  his  farm,  asking 
sharp  questions,  then  smiling,  as  though  he 
knew  too  much ;  and,  lastly,  with  a  sneer,  and 
a  shaking  of  his  whip  above  Trewavas,  riding 
away  "  oogly  as  a  sarpint." 

Oh,  if  to  speak  was  not  ruin,  and  poverty, 
and  contempt,  how  soon  would  he  turn  upon 
his  tormentors,  and  shriek  his  secret  out  to 
earth,  and  sky,  and  the  wild  sea,  and  all  the 
demons  who  tore  now  at  his  heart,  and  said 
his  soul  was  theirs  I 

But  Sir  Anthony  drew  rein,  and  barred  the 
way  with  that  big  bony  beast  of  his,  whose 
looks  are  vicious  as  his  master's. 

<*  Good-morning,  fSumer,"  said  he.  **The 
wheat  looks  well.  But  when  we  sow  well, 
we  reap  well,  eh?  Ah,  Fm  a  better  parson 
than  the  curate.    That* s  a  text,  isn't  it?  " 

'*  I  think  not,  Sir  Anthony,"  said  the  fir- 
mer, meekly. 

Then  Sir  Anthony,  rising  in  his  stirrups, 
looked  round  on  the  flourishing  fields. 
'  *'  At  all  events,  it  is  a  text  that  suits  your 
case,  farmer,"  said  he.  "You  must  have 
sown  gold  dust,  I  fancy,  and  have  reaped  nug- 
gets. Why,  last  year,  my  horse  here,  Skele- 
ton —  a  good  name  for  such  a  bony  beast  — 
hopped  all  over  your  fiurm  in  two  paces  and  a 
spring ;  now  it  takes  us  a  good  half-hour  to  go 
our  round.  I  often  ride  this  way,  you  know, 
to  see  how  tilings  are  looking.  One  sees  all 
the  country  from  this  hill.  There's  Trewavas 
Wood,  where  that  poor  girl  was  murdered,  and 


there's  Trewavas  House,  looking  very  sun- 
shiny and  smiling — isn't  it,  Mr.  Skews?" 

"  A  fine  old  place,  Sir  Anthony,"  replied 
Skews,  with  uneasy  face. 

"  Old  I "  said  Sir  Anthony,  sneering.  "  Nice 
deeds  have  been  done  in  those  old  places." 

Here  his  eye  fixed  on  the  popil-farmer,  and 
a  cunning  expression  twisted  his  hard  face. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Marcombe,"  said  he,  **  have 
you  found  out  the  secret  yet,  —  the  great 
farming  secret,  you  know,  —  or  does  Old 
Skews  hold  it  tight?" 

"I'm  getting  on.  Sir  Anthony,"  was  the 
reply.     "  I'm  learning  something  every  day." 

"Ha,  lui,  ha!"  laughed  Sir  Anthony;  an 
unpleasant  laugh,  a  laugh  that  chilled  the  far- 
mer's blood,  and  made  his  cheek  grow  white. 
"Ha,  ha!  you  Dorset  fellows  are  mighty 
sharp.  Skews  here  must  take  care,  or  you'll 
turn  him  inside  out,  and  make  a  scarecrow  of 
him  to  all  the  parish.  By  the  by,  have  you 
heard  the  news,  Mr.  Marcombe  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir  Anthony.  News  don't  reach  me," 
he  replied.  "I'm  here  to  learn  what  I'm 
come  to  learn,  thafs  all." 

"  Bight  enough,"  returned  Sir  Anthony ; 
"  but  Skews  should  know  it  It  concerns  his 
landlord." 

Skews  looked  ghastly  white  as  he  tried  to 
smile,  saying,  "  Such  a  gentleman  as  Sir  Hil- 
ton wasn't  going  to  tell  his  affairs  to  his  far* 
mers." 

"  Only  those  he  can't  help  a  tenant  know- 
ing," said  Sir  Anthony,  "eh,  Skews?  Well, 
they  are  gone  down  yonder,  both." 

Sir  Anthony's  whip,  at  which  the  horse 
winced,  pointed  downwards  over  the  sloping 
wood,  to  the  shining  turrets  of  Trewavas. 

"Gone!"  exclaimed  the  Dorset  man.  He 
looked  more  flushed  than  a  strange  man  from 
a  strange  country  should  do,  hearing  Cornish 
news. 

"  Ay,  gone,"  said  the  baronet.  "  Why  not  ? 
Gentlemen,  now-a-days,  think  nothmg  of  a 
Continental  trip." 

"And  are  they  gone  together  to  the  Conti- 
nent?" said  the  young  man.  "Where?  — 
which  country?" 

"Not  so  fast,  Mr.  Marcombe,"  said  Sir  An- 
thony; "  you  ask  too  many  questions  at  once. 
Sir  Hilton  is  gone  to  France.  Where  his 
brother  is,  no  one  knows." 

Farmer  Skews  stooped,  and  picked  up  a 
pebble,  —  an  action  without  meaning,  for  the 
stone  dropped  in  a  moment  from  his  nerveless 
fingers. 

"Can  you  tell  me  when  they  went?"  said 
the  Dorset  man,  laying  his  himdon  SirJLn- 
t^bony 'S  bridle.  D ig itized  by  vj O OQ IC 
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*<  Sir  Hilton  left  last  iiight  late,"  replied  Sir 
Anthony;  ''but  I  can't  tell  you  when  hit 
brother  went.  John  Trewavaa,  yoa  knoir, 
has  been  very  queer  since  that  afi'air  **  —  the 
whip  went  pointing  to  the  wood  again.  *'  The 
poor  follow  felt  it  more  deeply  than  his 
brother ;  and  lately  he  has  shut  himself  up 
very  much  in  his  painting-room  alone.  You 
haven't  seen  him  out  this  month  past,  have 
you,  farmer?" 

'*'Tis  three  weeks,"  said  the  Dorset  man, 
"  since  he  came  outside  the  park." 

*'  You  seem  to  know  all  about  it,"  remarked 
the  baronet.  ''  By  the  way,  what  is  become 
of  that  clever  dog  belonging  to  Charles  Vigo  ?  " 

"  He  is  at  Bosvigo,"  was  tlie  reply. 

"  Ah,  there  still ! "  said  the  baronet.  "  Then 
he  hasn't  broken  loose,  and  joined  his  master 
yet?  If  Eslick  weren't  a  fool,  he'd  watch 
that  dog.  He'll  show  us  the  right  scent  one 
of  these  days,  I  know." 

The  Dorset  man  answered  Sir  Anthony  with 
a  stony  look. 

"  Perhaps  he  will,"  said  he.  "  He*8  a  good 
dog.     Why  shouldn't  he  do  a  good  deed?  " 

''  If  he's  good,  it's  a  pity  he  ha  sheen  in  such 
bad  company,"  laughed  Sir  Anthony.  "  Come, 
now,  which  of  you  knows  what  he  carried  off 
that  night  from  the  old  tree  ?  Was  it  a  love- 
letter,  or  was  it  a  bag  of  gold  ?  You,  Skews, 
you  are  most  in  your  landlord's  secrets  — 
which  was  it?" 

"  I  wish  I  may  die.  Sir  Anthony,  if  I  know," 
said  tlic  shaking  Skews.  '*  I  heard  'twas  only 
an  old  handkerchief  of  young  Mr.  Vigo's." 

Oh,  the  look  that  shot  from  out  his  ghastly, 
quivering  eyes,  at  the  stalwart  Dorset  man,  as 
lie  said  this !  and  then  he  shrunk  backwards 
against  the  hedge,  afraid  of  both  his  listeners, 
afraid  of  the  stones,  the  trees,  the  shadows, 
the  very  birds  that  flew  above  him. 

"  I  only  asked  for  a  jest,"  said  keen  Sir  An- 
thony. ''  I  was  aware  you  did  not  know. 
Skews.  You  know  notliing  —  you  never  did. 
Ha,  hal" 

Farmer  Skews  grew  more  and  more  uneasy 
at  this  talk ;  and  he  now  plucked  young  Mar- 
combe  by  the  sleeve. 

"  Let's  go  on  to  fleld,**  said  he. 

"  Bide  a  bit,"  returned  the  other.  "  I  be 
curous  'bout  the  young  chap  that  have  runn'd 
away.  Don't  ee  think  he  was  pretty  near  these 
parts  when  the  dog  come  whome?" 

"  Of  course  he  was,"  replied  Sir  Anthony, 
staring  hard  at  the  speaker.  '*  And  we  hunted 
for  him  far  and  near  without  avail." 

"  Well,  what  do  ee  zay  now  to  hunting  the 
dog  instead  of  hunting  he  ?  "  said  the  Dorset  man. 
*'  Suppose  you  zend  zomebody  down  to  Boz- 


vigo  one  dark  night  to  loose  that  dog,  and  yon 
ride  arter  'un,  Sir  Anthony,  upon  that  boss  ? 
He's  got  long  legs,  that  beast;  he'll  carry  ee,  I 
warr*nt,  vive-and-twenty  mile ;  and  I  warr'ut 
too  that  dog — Bolster  is 'a  called?  —  will  go 
straight  to  his  measter,  wherever  that  measter 
be." 

*'  That  isn't  a  bad  notion,"  returned  the  bar- 
onet. '<  I'll  speak  to  Eslick  about  it.  We 
shall  be  making  a  sort  of  bloodhound  of  old 
Bolster  to  track  his  master  down.  Upon  my 
word,  the  idea  is  good." 

Farmer  Skews  glared  in  wonder,  but  uttered 
not  a  sound. 

''And  as  it's  your  notion,  Mr.  Marcombe," 
continued  the  baronet,  "  I'll  let  yon  know  if 
we  carry  it  out,  and  when." 

"  Hark  ee,"  returned  the  Dorset  man.  "  Let 
me  know  the  day  avore,  if  you  can,  Sir  An- 
thony. I  like  a  hunt;  mine  is  a  good  hunting 
county.  Zo  Sir  Hilton  and  his  brother  be 
both  gwone  ?  " 

Sir  Anthony  was  wonderfully  affable  —  be 
took  this  sudden  turning  of  the  subject  in  good 
part. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  he;  "I  forgot  to  tell  yon, 
John  Trewavas  has  been  quite  morbid  lately  ; 
and  it  seems  he  disappeared  yesterday  morn- 
ing, leaving  a  note  to  say  that  he  was  going  to 
Mrs.  Maristowe's.  But  they  could  scarcely 
have  believed  him,  for  I  happen  to  know  Lady 
Trewavas  telegraphed  to  her  to  ask  for  hjm, 
and  received  a  reply  saying  he  was  not  even 
expected.  So  I  believe  Sir  Hilton  is  gone  in 
search  of  him;  and  the  story  of  a  Continentai 
tour  is  a  —  well,  a  stretcher.  The  truth  is, 
family  pride  won't  let  them  own  that  John, 
good  as  he  is,  is  rather  weak  in  the  hei^d. 
Good-morning,  farmer.  Good-morning,  Mr. 
Marcombe,  Your  notion  is  capital,^  it  really 
is.  Don't  let  Skews  split  on  it.  Mind,  he's  a' 
desperate  traitor." 

Sir  Anthony  rode  off,  and  Mr.  Marcombe 
looked  into  the  frightened  farmer's  &ce,  and 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 


CHAPTER   XVn. 

"  TTpow  my  word,  Sir  Hilton,  this  is  remark-  " 
able  —  most  remarkable,"  sud  Mrs.  Gunning, 
in  her  most  emphatic  manner.  "  Who  would 
have  supposed  it  possible  that  we  should  see 
you  here?  And  as  Mr.  Gunning  observes,  oni> 
may  come  to  the  London  Bridge  Station  a 
hundred  times,  and  nothing  so  singular  will 
happen  again  as  our  meeting  you  here  to-day, 
and  your  brother  yesterday .*[_  ^lOQlC 
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••My  brother r  exclaimed  Sir  Hilton,  and 
bit  pale  face  fired  a  sudden  red,  then  paled 
again.  "  It  was  for  him  I  caMo  to  inquire. 
We— we  have  missed  each  other  somehow 
here  in  London." 

Mr.  Gunning's  nose  here  gave  an  audible 
mark  of  cnriosit  j  and  astonishment. 

"Well/'  said  the  lady,  <<a8  Mr.  Gunning 
remarks,  tliat's  rather  singular,  Sir  Hilton.  Mr. 
Gunning  is  asking  how  it  happened." 

Sir  Hilton  responded  to  the  question  by 
another. 

**When,  where,  did  you  see  my  brother, 
Mrs.  Gunning?  Tell  me  at  once,  I  beg  of 
you." 

"  Bless  me  I  "  she  exclaimed.  *<  Is  anything 
wrong?  I  saw  him  yesterday,  when  I  came 
here  to  see  some  friends  off  for  Prance.  Very 
nice  people  they  are  — Irish  friends  of  ours  — 
the  Langlcys.  And  of  course  you  know  your 
brother  is  gone  ?  " 

"  Gone !  "  cried  Sir  Hilton.     "  Whither?" 

**  And  don't  you  know  he  is  gone  to  France  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Gunning,  —  ^<  went  in  the  same  train 
with  the  Langleys?  It  is  precisely  that,  which 
Mr.  Gunning  was  remarking  on  as  singular, 
that  you  should  be  looking  for  him  here  when 
he  is  gone  to  the  Continent.'* 

Again  Sir  Hilton's  handsome,  worn  face 
flushed,  and  he  seemed  for  a  moment  unable 
to  answer  the  eloquent  lady,  who  spoke  both 
for  her  husband  and  herself. 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Sir  Hilton,  "  there  has  been 
some  mistake  between  John  and  me  about  our 
departure.  We  have  missed  each  other  in  the 
most  stupid  manner.  You  see,  he  left  Trc- 
wayas  the  day  before  I  did,  and  I  could  not 
remember  by  which  train  he  said  he  would 
leave  for  Dover.  He  caught  the  Calais  boat 
last  night,  I  suppose." 

Sir  Hilton  looked  anxiously  at  Mrs.  Gun- 
ning, but  the  Gunning  nose  broke  in  here,  and 
said,  "  Folkestone." 

"You  are  quite  correct,  my  dear — Folke- 
stone, Boulogne,  Paris  —  in  fact  a  *  through ' 
ticket,"  said  Mrs.  Gunning.  "  The  truth  is. 
Sir  Hilton,  I  helped  Mr.  Trewavas  to  get  his 
ticket,  for  I  never  saw  a  man  so  ill  in  my 
life  —  not  at  all  fit  to  travel,  as  Mr.  Gunning 
lustly  remarked.  I  wonder  Lady  Trewavus 
allowed  him  to  coroo  up  ftova  Cornwall 
alone." 

There  was  such  a  look  of  pain  in  Sir  Hil- 
ton's eyes  ^-  bitter,  ghastly  pain  —  that  Mrs. 
Gunning  pauses,  and  wondered  in  her  own 
mind  what  there  was  in  her  words  to  call  up 
such  a  look. 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Sir  HUtov,  **  I 
must  bid  yen  good-by.    I  go  on  by  the  next 


Continental  train.  I  wish  to  join  n^  brother  ai 
quickly  as  possible." 

"  How  delightful  to  be  going  to  Paria !  ^  nid 
Mrs.  Gunning. 

Sir  Hilton  smiled  wistfully  at  her  as  shu 
spoke,  and  put  out  his  hand  to  say  farewell  *, 
Mr.  Gunning,  however,  seized  it,  while  his 
nose  twisted  itself  affably  on  one  side,  and 
grunted  something  about  "introductions." 

"  My  dear,  how  thoughtful  you  always  are ! " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Gunning,  in  great  admiration. 
"  Mr.  Gunning  s  observing,  Sur  Hilton,  that 
he  thinks  it  will  be  a  very  pleasant  thing  for 
you  to  know  our  friends,  the  Langleys.  They 
are  most  charming  people;  and  Florian  Lang- 
ley  is  really  the  prettiest  girl  I  know.  Now, 
do  give  us  the  name  of  your  hotel  in  Paris, 
and  we'll  send  you  on  letters  of  introduction 
to-morrow." 

Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  pondered  a  moment, 
gloomily.  Letters  of  introduction— what  was  he 
to  do  with  these,  going  on  such  a  quest  as  he 
was  ?  Then  he  thought  that  perhaps  in  a  little 
while  secrecy  could  be  kept  no  longer,  and  he 
must  ask  help  from  any  one,  every  one,  and  in 
that  case,  the  more  friends  he  had  the  better. 

"  The  H6tel  du  Louvre,"  he  replied,  hur- 
riedly. "Many  thanks  for  your  kind  offer. 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  know  your  friends 
Good-by." 

"  One  moment  more.  Sir  Hilton,"  said  Mr?. 
Gunning,  "  Is  there  any  news  yet  of  that  poor 
guilty  creature,  Olive  Varcoe?** 

"None,"  replied  Sir  Hilton,  and  his  was 
husky  and  low. 

Mr.  Gunning's  nose  here  said,  "Dreadful!" 
in  such  a  fierce  way  that  passers-by  turned  and 
stared. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Gunning.  "My  husband  is  asking  if  that 
poor,  deluded  young  fellow,  Charles  Vigo,  has 
returned  home." 

"I— I  believe  not,"  said  Sir  Hilton;  and 
with  this  he  broke  away  from  them,  waving 
his  hand  as  he  disappeared  among  the  crowd. 

"I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  my  love," 
said  Mrs.  Gunning,  answering  her  husband's 
eloquent  organ  of  speech ;  "there  is  something 
decidedly  queer  about  Sir  Hilton  to-day ;  and 
as  to  John  yesterday  — well,  *  odd '  is  scarcely 
the  word  for  it." 

Mr.  Gunning  made  a  farther  remark,  of 
which  the  words  "  dinner"  and  "nephew  "  were 
alone  audible  to  the  uninitiated.  The  ready 
Mrs.  Gunning,  however,  seized  his  meaninsT 
immediately. 

"  Certainly,  my  love.  I  sent  a  note  of 
invitation  this  morning  to  my  nephew  Chad- 
wick  and  his  Mend,  YMJ|n  ,l>ftmgrtl.    Theor 
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dine  with  un  to-morrow.  Ah!  there's  Sir 
£[ilton  coming  out  of  the  telegraph-offlce !  I 
vfondcr  who  he  has  been  sending  a  telegram 
to.  '  Don't  be  so  curious,*  do  you  saj  ?  Why, 
my  dear  Tobias,  there  isn't  a  woman  in  the 
world  with  less  curiosity  than  I  possess ;  but 
I  should  like  —  Ah,  Sir  Hilton '  telegraphing, 
are  you?  I  hope  there  is  nothing  wrong. 
How  is  Lady  Trewavas  ?  " 

'*  Thanks,  she  is  quite  well,''  he  replied. 
"  I  am  simply  telegraphing  to  my  hotel  for  my 
servant  to  bring  on  my  luggage  to  Paris.  I 
start  directly." 

Sir  Hilton  darted  down  the  platform  and  into 
a  ticket  office,  while  Mr.  Gunning's  nose 
expressed  surprise  at  him,  with  a  mysterious 
air. 

**  I  knew  you'd  say  so,  Tobias—  I  was  cer- 
tain of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Gunning.  *'  Going,  you 
see,  even  without  liis  luggage !  Exactly,  as  I 
observed  before,  *  odd  *  isn't  the  word  for  it  — 
no,  nor  yet  *  queer.'  My  dear,  you  usually 
express  yourself  so  well,  you  arc  so  seldom  at 
a  loss  for  a  word,  that  I  wonder  you  can't  give 
me  the  right  one  now.  *  Eccentric,'  that's 
more  like  it,  but  even  that  docs  not  put  it 
strong  enough.  The  poor  fellow  had  such  a 
wild,  haunted  look  upon  his  face.  Ah,,  they 
had  better  look  after  John  Trewavas,  or  else 
—  well,  it  is  evident  Sir  Hilton  is  following 
him  with  all  speed,  and  quite  right  too.  Of 
course  he  has  telegraphed  to  Lady  Trewavas. 
I  am  not  to  be  put  off  about  the  luggage,  you 
know  —  stuff!  Dear  me!  what  unfortunate 
people  those  Trewavases  are!  My  nephew 
and  young  Damerel  will  be  quite  interested 
when  you  tell  them  all  this  to-morrow,  my 
dear." 

Mrs.  Gunning  was  perfectly  correct  in  her 
ideas.  Her  guests  grew  decidedly  animated 
as  she  related  her  adventure  at  the  railway 
station,  which  she  did  with  so  many  defer- 
ential appeals  to  the  marital  nose,  and  so 
many  interpretations  of  its  eloquence,  that, 
at  the  finish,  Mr.  Gunning  sat  smiling  and 
complacent  in  the  idea  that  he  had  himself 
told  the  whole  story. 

**  Horrid  unpleasant,  going  without  one's 
luggage,"  said  Lieutenant  Chadwick,  **but  my 
friend  Damerel  here  does  worse  than  that  — 
starts  without  his  head,  I  assure  you — leaves 
it  behind  him  on  the  seat  —  telegraphs  to  me 
for  it  afterwards,  and  I  send  it  on  to  him  in  a 
hat-box.  Only  a  little  chaff,  you  know*  Any 
amount  of  chaff  always  going  round  among 
our  fellows.  No  harm  in  it,  not  a  bit,  you 
know." 

And  Mr.  Chadwiek  turned  round,  half- 
frightcncd,  to  gaze  at  Mr.  Gunning,  who  being 


an  M.  P.,  was  making  some  notes  witli  an  aiT 
of  immense  business  and  superiority,  at  a  little 
table  all  by  himself.  This  was  after  dinner, 
when  the  small  party  had  gathered  round  the 
fire  in  the  drawing-room,  and  Mr.  Chadwick 
again  said  deprecatingly,  *'  No  harm  in  chaflT, 
you  know  —  not  a  bit." 

'*  Mr.  Gunning  is  immensely  busy  just  now,** 
whispered  Mrs.  Gunning,  "  drawing  up  a  bill 
he  means  to  bring  before  the  House.*' 

♦*  Oh,  it's  only  a  bill!  "  observed  Mr.  Chad- 
wick, much  relieved.  <*  Well,  I'm  sure  I  hope 
he'll  get  paid." 

Frantic  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  Dam- 
erel so  aggravated  poor  Chadwick,  that  he  im- 
mediately conceived  the  idea  of  taking  a 
"  rise  "  out  of  him.  Accordingly,  with  a  slight 
motion  of  the  hand,  he  directed  Mrs^  Gun- 
ning's attention  to  his  friend,  just  at  the  mo* 
ment  wh^n  his  countenance  had  taken  a  most 
expressive  twist  in  his  endeavor  to  check 
Chadwick's  flow  of  conversation. 

<'  Now,  do  look  at  him,  aunt,"  said  he.  *'  Do 
you  consider  he  is  a  safe  fellow  to  go  about 
with  ?  And  he  was  worse  than  that  in  Ireland 
. —  give  you  my  honor,  he  was.  He  saw  a 
pretty  girl  by  the  roadside,  and  immediately 
the  train  came  to  a  station,  he  bolted,  in  order 
to  run  after  her.  By-the-by,  who  was  she, 
Damerel  ?    You  never  told  me." 

*'  She  was  a  Miss  Langley,"  replied  Dam- 
erel, who,  in  his  confUsion,  quite  forgot  that  it 
was  Olive's  fiice  which  had  drawn  him  firom 
the  train. 

*'  Miss  Langley ! "  said  Mrs.  Gimning.  '*  Do 
you  hear  that,  my  dear?  I  wonder  whether  it 
could  be  Florian  Langley." 

"  That  was  her  name,"  said  Vivian  Damerel, 
in  his  most  measured  tones,  though  his  heart 
beat  with  unsu;countable  quickness,  as  his  lipa 
drawled  the  words  out  slowly. 

**  Really ! "  remarked  Mr.  Gunning,  holding 
up  a  letter  against  his  expressive  nose. 

"Tobias  is  observing,"  said  Mrs.  Gunning: 
"  how  singular  it  is,  that  just  at  this  moment 
he  should  have  written  a  letter  of  introduction 
for  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas,  making  him  known 
to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Langley.  I  think  they  will 
be  very  pleasant  acquaintances  for  him ;  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  iEim  buUding  a  little  romanci* 
upon  the  matter.  You  know  what  a  state  of 
mind  poor  Sir  Hilton  has  been  in  ever  since 
that  dreadfully  mysterious  affair.  Well,  now, 
wouldn't  it  be  lucky  if  he  were  to  take  a  fancy 
to  Florian?  It  would  be  a  desirable  match  on 
both  sides,  and  I  should  be  so  pleased; 
wouldn't  you,  Mr.  Damerel?" 

Mr.  Damerel  at  that  moment  ceruunly  cad* 
sidcred  Mrs.  Gunning  the  most  disagreeabk 
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•romaii  in  England,  yet  he  managed  to  answer 
(^Tilly  that  he  Bhould  be  perfectly  delighted  to 
hear  of  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas's  marriage —  **  to 
the  pig-faced  lady,**  he  added  mentally. 

"  But  1,  too,  am  going  to  Paris,  ^.t%.  Gun- 
ning," said  he;  *'  so  pray  do  give  me  an  in- 
troduction to  your  friends  also,  and  then  I'll 
watch  the  affair,  and  drop  you  a  line  weekly, 
to  let  you  know  how  your  little  romance  is 
going  on/' 

**  Say  a  good  word  for  your  adorable  nephew 
in  your  letter,"  interposed  Chadwick,  "  and  1*11 
cut  the  baronet  out,  and  run  off  with  the  lady 
myself." 

"  You  have  no  chance,  Dick,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Gunning.  '*But  Mrs.  Langley  is  so  good- 
natured  that  I  may  venturo  to  introduce  you 
both.  Only  take  care  — Florian  will  break 
your  hearts,  if  she  can." 

"I  shall  be  delighted  to  let  her  try,"  observed 
Mr.  Chadwick.  '*  I  can  only  say,  on  my  part, 
she  shall  have  all  the  honorable  assistance 
possible.  I  wish,  for  her  sake,  my  heart  wasn't 
so  desperately  tough  as  it  is." 

''No  nonsense,  you  know,"  cried  Mr.  Gun- 
ning, with  his  nose  very  much  in  the  air. 

"Now,  Dick,  you  hear  what  your  uncle 
Tery  judiciously  observes,"  said  his  aunt; 
'*  you  are  not  to  forget  that  Mrs.  Langley  is 
blind ;  therefore  you  are  bound  to  be  a  perfect 
Bayard  in  your  intercourse  with  her  and  her 
daughter.    No  garrison  tricks,  you  know." 

*'  My  dear  aunt,  I  am  the  most  harmless 
fellow  in  the  world,"  replied  the  young  lien- 
tenant.  "Tm  a  babe  in  the  wood,  I  assure 
you.  And  as  to  Damerel  here,  I'll  look  after 
him  carefully.  I  promise  you  I'll  put  his  head 
in  his  hat  every  time  he  calls  on  Mrs.  Lang- 
ley; and  he  shan't  take  it  off  with  his  hat 
either.  And  if  I  see  any  appearance  of  flirting 
about  him,  or  other  symptoms  of  insanity,  I'll 
get  his  head  shaved  immediately,  and  put  him 
in  a  strait- waistcoat,  and  telegraph  to  you  to 
let  his  friends  know  his  condition.  But  being 
with  me,  he  will  be  safe ;  I  have  always  brains 
enough  for  two." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  returned  Vivian,  **  you 
mean  you  have  no  brains  at  all.  If  I  don't 
bold  you  as  we  cross  the  Channel,  you'll  be 
blown  away.  You'll  never  stand  a  gust  of 
wind.  You  know  the  proverb:  'Gone  like 
chaff  before  the  wind.'  Now  you  are  all 
chaff,  and  if  that  goes,  I  want  to  know  what  I 
shall  have  to  take  on  to  Paris  with  me,  except 
your  portmanteau  and  your  tailor's  bills.  Put 
a  few  of  'em  in  your  pocket,  Chadwick,  before 
you  start ;  they  are  heavy  enough  to  hold  you 
down." 

''  Did  you  ever  hear  a  fellow  have  a  more 


rufiSanly  style  of  conversation?"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Chadwick,  delighted  at  this  interchange 
of  chaff.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  tell  on  him,  but 
he  deserves  no  mercy  now ;  so  I'll  just  relate 
a  little  anecdote,  aunt,  which  will  show  you 
how  he  conducts  himself  when  he  gives  way, 
you  know,  to  his  natural  bent  As  we  were 
coming  up  from  Liverpool,  he  allowed  himself 
such  play  of  feature,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self, in  the  railway  carriage,  that  when  the 
guard  came  to  collect  tickets,  a  passenger 
leant  forward  and  said,  'Guard,  you  had 
better  ask  that  gentleman  to  show  his  ticket  of 
leave ! '  There !  that  was  what  the  personal  ap- 
pearance and  style  of  Vivian  Damerel,  Esq., 
brought  him  to !  Upon  my  word,  if  such  a 
thing  had  happened  to  me,  I  should  have  col- 
lapsed. I  should  have  shut  myself  up  like  a 
telescope,  and  retired  into  a  case  for  the  rest 
of  my  life." 

Mr  Chadwick  eig'oyed  this  exquisite  piece 
of  chaff  so  much,  that  after  laughing  at  it  with 
intense  glee  he  sat  silent,  conning  it  over  to 
himself,  while  Mrs.  Gunning  conversed  with 
his  friend. 

"Do  you  know,  Mr.  Damerel,"  she  said, 
"  I  was  much  impressed  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Trewavas's  singular  behavior.  He  was  quitp 
rude  to  me,  and  Mr.  Gunning  very  justly 
remarked  that  such  conduct  is  perfectly  unacf- 
countable,  unless  a  man  is  insane.  I  had  pro- 
posed to  him  to  travel 'in  the  same  carriage 
with  the  Langleys,  thinking,  you  know,  it, 
would  be  agreeable  to  him;  and  poor  Mrs. 
Langley  being  blind,  I  thought,  too,  it  would 
be  nice  for  her  and  Florian  to  have  a  gentle- 
man with  them  on  the  journey.  Well,  he  pos- 
itively refused.  *  A  fair  face  is  the  devil's 
mask,  Mrs.  Gunning,'  he  said.  'No  more 
fair  fiends  for  me.  I  grant  they  look  like 
angels  while  they  live,  but  d;d  you  ever  see 
them  after  they  die?  When  they  come  again, 
they  show  a  man  what  they  are.  Strange 
sights  are  to  be  seen  down  yonder  at  Trewa- 
vas,  Mrs.  Gunning.  I  can't  stand  itany  long- 
—  that  gloomy  place,  I  mean;  they  fret  too 
much  there,  and  a  Rort  of  fever  gets  into  the 
blood,  you  see.  I'll  try  pleasure,  gayety, 
noise ;  loneliness  is  terrible.  1'be  devil  tempts 
in  the  wilderness,  and  isn't  the  desert  full  of 
fiery  serpents  and  dead  men's  bones  ?  Paris 
is  the  best  physic  for  such  an  ailment  as  mine.' 
He  said  all  this,  Mr.  Dameiel,  in  such  a  wild 
way,  and  with  his  face  so  close  to  mine,  that  I 
assure  you  I  was  frightened.  I  wouldn't  name 
this  to  you  if  you  were  not  an  old  friend  of  the 
family." 

"  We  are  not  quite  on'  such  friendly  terms 
as  wc  were,"  replied  Damerel,  gloomily.    Ip 
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**  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  eafd  Mrs.  Ganning, 
"because  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  speak 
ccufidentially  to  Sir  Hilton." 

"Impossible,  Mrs.  Gunning,  I  assure  you  I " 
exclaimed  Damerel.  **  Anything  I  can  do  for 
John  Trewavas  I  will,  with  pleasure;  but  I 
shall  not  put  myself  in  contact  with  Sir  Hilton 
if  I  can  avoid  it.  Our  ideas  of  duty  as  regards 
one  painful  subject  clash.  I  am  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  John  has  found  Trewevas  insup- 
portable ;  and  if,  as  you  seem'  to  think,  he  is 
still  quite  unlunged  and  excited,  I  am  not  as- 
tonished at  that,.either.  I  firmly  belicye  that, 
of  the  two  brothers,  he  was  the  one  most  truly 
and  firmly  attached  to  poor  Eleanor  Maris- 
towe." 

"  I  have  nevdr  heard  of  this  before,"  said 
Mrs.  Gunning,  in  a  low  voice.  She  looked 
surprised  and  excited,  and  her  face  grew  grad- 
ually veiy  pale.  She  was  a  clever  woman, 
possessed  of  wonderful  intuition,  greatly  shar- 
pened by  her  daily  interpretations  of  the  marital 
nose,  and  there  were  thoughts  now  stirring  in 
her  head  which  she  would  have  been  sorry  to 
tell  to  Vivian  Damerel.  "  Well,  of  course," 
she  resumed,  recovering  herself,  "  after  what 
you  have  told  me,  Mr.  Damerel,  I  cannot  ask 
you  to  repeat  to  Sir  Hilton  the  curious  sort  of 
talk  which  his  brother  held  with  me  at  the  sta- 
tion. I  would  have  told  him  myself,  when  I 
met  him  to-day,  but  he  was  in  a  huny,  and 
evidently  anxious  to  avoid  us." 

Meanwhile  Vivian  Damerel  was  debating  in 
his  own  mind  whether  he  should  relate  to  Mrs. 
Gunning  his  strange  rencontre  with  Olive  in 
Ireland  at  the  Langleys'.  The  sight  of  her 
wondrous  Eastern  beauty,  as  it  flashed  upon 
him  for  a  moment,  seemed  almost  a  dream 
now,  and  if  the  character  of  her  face,  and  the 
passion  of  those  deep  dark  eyes  had  been  less 
singular,  he  might  have  felt  tempted  to  deem 
himself  deceived  by  a  chance  likeness,  and  the 
color  of  his  own  Uioughts.  As  it  was,  he  was 
sure  he  had  seen  Olive,  and  reflecting  that  the 
Langleys  had  certainly  left  home  instantly  to 
avoid  being  questioned,  he  decided  on  not 
naming  her  in  connection  with  them  to  their 
friend,  Mrs.  Gunning. 

Mr.  Chadwick,  being  rather  afraid  to  try  his 
chaff  on  an  M.  P.,  had  sat  silent  and  bored ; 
and  now,  catching  his  friend's  eye,  he  made  a 
frantic  telegraph  of  himself,  indicative  of  a 
strong  desire  to  retreat  at  once.  Vivian  waited 
onIy.>vhilo  Mrs.  Gunning  wrote  a  hasty  but 
kindly  introduction  to  the  Langleys;  and, 
armed  with  this,  he  was  glad  to  shake  hands 
and  depart. 

As  Mrs.  Gunning  justly  divined.  Sir  Hilton 
Trewavas  had  telegraphed  to  the  aged  and 


lonely  lady  at  Trewavas,  that  he  had  lz»oed 
John  to  tlie  London  Bridge  Station,  and  asoer> 
tained  that  he  had  taken  a  ticket  for  Paris, 
whither  ae  Intended  to  follow  him  instantly. 
John's  nasty  departure  from  home  in  secret 
had  greatly  alarmed  his  brother. 

Sir  Hilton's  thoughts  were  dark  and  troubled, 
as  he  went  on  from  train  to  boat,  and  from 
boat  to  train  again.  The  sum  of  money  sent 
to  him  by  Olive,  through  the  pedler,  and  re- 
stored to  her  by  the  agency  of  Bolster,  had 
again  reached  his  hands.  It  had  been  paid  to 
his  London  bankers  by  a  stranger ;  and  there 
remained  no  chance,  no  clue  now,  by  which  he 
could  hope  to  force  it  upon  Olive's  acceptance. 
In  the  pride  and  bitterness  of  her  heart  she 
had  stripped  herself  of  her  small  fortune  in 
order  to  gall  him  with  the  gift, — he  would  not 
call  it  a  payment, —  and  now  he  had  to  endure 
the  sharp  pang  of  knowing  her  to  be  in  the 
fangs  of  poverty,  or  perhaps  a  dependant  on 
Charles  Vigo's  love-gifts.  EUs  imagination 
tortured  him  as  it  pictured  Olive  in  every  pos- 
sible misery  that  want,  eoncealment,  and  her 
own  guilt  could  heap  on  her.  K  she  would 
only  have  accepted  his  ofier  of  a  convent,  he 
could,  comparatively  speaking,  have  been 
happy.  But  she  had  studiously  avoided  every 
kindness  from  him^  apparently  beating  down, 
with  hasty  and  passionate  hands,  all  the 
heaped-up  remembrances  of  old  affection,  all 
the  tender  links  that  long  habit  and  years  of 
association  had  bound  about  them.  Well, 
there  remained  nothing  to  him  now  of  these, — 
all  were  severed,  and  flung  to  the  winds ;  there 
were  left  him  only  the  dregs  of  his  youth,  and 
the  bitterness  and  jealousy  of  a  passion  he 
once  denied,  and  now  contemned.  Yes,  there 
was  one  thing  still  intact,  though  malice  and 
slander  had  done  their  worst  to  stain  it;  the 
old  name  of  Trewavas  was  still  unsullied,  still 
high,  pure,  and  honorable  in  the  face  of  the 
world. 

Once  in  Paris,  Sir  Hilton  did  not  anticipate 
any  difficulty  in  finding  his  brother,  or  in  ulti- 
nmtely  inducing  him  to  accept  his  companion- 
ship in  whatever  course  he  might  choose  to 
bend  his  steps.  It  was,  therefore,  with  feelings 
of  mingled  alarm  and  annoyance  that,  after  a 
week's  sojourn  at  his  hotel,  he  found  himself 
baffled  at  every  point,  and  still  in  complete  ig- 
norance of  John's  abode.  The  knowledge 
that  he  had  drawn  four  hundred  pounds  io 
London  from  his  bankers'  hands,  greatly  in- 
creased his  anxiety,  yet  ho  was  unwilling  to 
have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  the  police, 
knowing  that  if  John  was  safe  and  well  it 
would  greatly  annoy  him  to  find  himself  traced 
by  their  agency.    Hence  Sir  Hilton  resolved 
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to  try  aU  olber  means  first,  and  the  best  among 
these  was  to  frequent  places  of  amusement  and 
to  go  into  society  &s  much  as  possible.  There 
were  lots  of  English  in  Paris ;  some  of  these 
would  surely  have  met  John.  In  this  thought, 
he  armed  himself  with  Mrs.  Gunning's  letter, 
and  called  upon  the  Langlejs. 

Mrs.  Langley  heard  his  name  announced  with 
mingled  feelings  of  curiosity  and  alarm, — 
alarm,  lest  Plorian  should  havo  heard  that 
strange  story  of  the  murder  of  his  bride,  and 
should  connect  it  with  the  Opal  Yansittart 
over  whom,  she  knew,  some  Tague  and  terrible 
accusation  hung.  But  Florian  heard  his  name, 
and  receiyed  his  greeting  with  steady  calm- 
ness. Not  80  Sir  Hilton ;  he  was  fated  to  be 
agitated  and  surprised,  even  at  this  their  first 
interview. 

Can  we  lire,  eyen  for  a  short  time,  with  a 
person  we  like  and  admire,  without  being  in- 
fluenced in  some  subtle  way  to  copy  their 
tone  and  expression?  Perhaps  the  copying 
may  be  unconscious,  yet  none  the  less  do  we 
catch  a  trick  of  the  voice,  a  turn  of  speech,  a 
gesture  of  the  hand,  which  imitates  some 
one  with  whom  habit  or  affection  links  us. 
This  was  the  case  with  Florian. 

She  turned  and  greeted  Sir  Hilton  Tre- 
wavas  in  words  that  Olive  had  been  wont  to 
use.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  in  a  pretty 
little  way,  Olive's  own ;  and  even  in  the  turn 
of  her  head  there  was  some  shadow  or  thought 
of  Olive.  Inexpressibly  startled,  Sir  Hilton 
fixed  on  her  a  long,  wistful  gaze,  and  satis- 
fied himself  that  this  intangible  likeness  was 
not  one  of  face  and  feature.  Florian's  beauty 
was  as  unlike  Olive's  as  the  beauty  of  the 
lily  varies  from  the  beauty  of  the  rose.  Still, 
that  shadowy  dreamy  likeness  was  here, 
wrapped  about  her  like  a  veil  — a  veil  through  i 
which  Sir  Hilton  saw  Olive's  face  —  a  veil 
which  invested  her,  for  him,  with  an  irresisti- 
ble attraction.  He  drew  near  to  her,  he  spoke, 
and  listened  for  her  answer,  with  a  new  in- 
terest and  a  beat  of  life  in  bis  heart  that  had 
;i0t  visited  it  for  many  a  weary  month. 
Atuong  the  parties  to  which  Florian  had  gone, 
hafl  she  met  Mr.  Trewavas  ?  he  asked. 

<'J  have  heard  no  such  name,"  replied 
Florian,  '*  but  I  will  ask  my  brother;  he  goes 
out  so  much  more  than  I  do.  I  will  go  and 
fetch  him,  mother.  I  think  I  heard  him  come 
in  just  now." 

She  left  the  room  for  that  purpose,  and  Sir 
Hilton  felt  glad  that  so  beautiful  a  girl  had  a 
brother  with  her  to  be  a  more  efficient  protec- 
tor than  this  poor  feeble,  blind  lady,  who  sat 
helplessly  on  her  sofa.  As  he  tlionglit  thus, 
Mrs.  Langley's  voice  roused  bim. 


*«  Six   Hilton,"  she  said,   <*  I  have  a  Uttle 


kindness  to  ask  of  you.  Strange  as  it  maj 
seem  to  you,  my  daughter  has  never  heard 
the  details  of  your  mournful  story." 

But  here  Mrs.  Langley  stopped,  for  that 
subtle  sense,  which  helps  the  blind,  showed 
her  that  her  words  caused  Sir  Hilton  pain. 

"I  am  sorry  to  allude  to  drcamstances 
which  must  be  so  grievous  to  you,"  she  con- 
tinued, after  a  moment's  pause ;  **  I  merely 
wished  to  say  that  Florian  never  reads  news- 
papers. Hence,  beyond  a  shadowy  idea  of  the 
terrible  event  that  has  so  tried  you,  Florian 
knows  little;  and  I  am  very  anxious,  for 
urgent  reasons  of  my  own,  to  save  her  the 
pain  of  these  details.  Will  you,  then,  oblige 
me  by  never  mentioning  to  her  the  name  of 
that — that  unhappy  girl,  against  whom  cir- 
cumstances —  " 

"  Say  no  more,  I  entreat  you,"  interrupted 
Sir  Hilton.  <<  I  am  the  last  person  likely  to 
name  the  unfortunate  Olive  Yarcoe." 

**  Forgive  me.  Sir  Hilton,  for  having  men- 
tioned this  terrible  subject  to  you,"  she  said. 
**  If  you  knew  my  motive,  you  would  pity  me 
for  the  pain  I  feel  in  having  broached  it.  I 
heartily  sympathize  with  you,  and  with  all 
your  family.  T^y,  you  cherished  a  viper  on 
your  hearth." 

Sir  Hilton  was  spared  the  pang  of  replying 
by  the  entrance  of  a  young  man,  whom  Mrs. 
Langley  introduced  as  her  son ;  but  while  the 
usual  interchange  of  civilities  took  place.  Sir 
Hilton  was  listening  to  a  voice  without  the 
door. 

*'  Thanks.  How  kind  6f  you  to  ask  me  I 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  come  this  evening." 

<'I  ought  to  know  that  voice,"  said  Sir 
Hilton,  smiling.  *<And  yet  it  cannot  be 
Damerel." 

"Mr.  Yivian  Damerel!"  said  Herbert 
Langley,  a  little  confdsed.    *'  Yes,  it  is  he." 

Sir  Hilton  guessed  in  a  moment  that  Dam- 
erel was  avoiding  him,  and  he  turned  proudlj 
to  another  subject. 

"  My  brother,"  he  said,  "  is  come  to  Paris, 
but  has  failed  to  give  me  his  address.  I  dare 
say  he  thought  it  a  matter  of  no  consequence ; 
but,  as  it  happens,  I  wish  much  to  see  him* 
Have  you  met  him  anywhere  ?  " 

*'Not  that  I  am  aware  of,"  replied  Herbert 
Langley.  "  Have  you  searched  the  registers 
of  the  hotels?" 

"Long  ago,  and  without  result,"  replied 
Sir  Hilton.  "  I  can  only  suppose  he  is  gone 
into  apartments." 

During  this  short  dialognie  th«  leave-taking 
between  Florian  and  Damerel  had  been  dis- 
tinctly audible,  and  bir  (lilton  felt  a  curious 
satisfaction  that  Flonuirs  tone  was  cold,  and 
her  words  short.    Ah  she  re-entered  there  was 
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A  slight  flush  on  hri  cheek,  and  she  turned 
eagerly  towards  her  brother. 

"  I  hope  yon  have  been  able  tc  give  news 
of  Mr.  Trewayas/'  she  said. 

"  No,  none,"  he  replied.  "  And  I  think  Sir 
Hilton  had  better  insert  an  advertisement  in 
Galignani's  paper ;  his  brother  will  be  sure  to 
sec  that,  and  respond  to  it.*' 

"  I  win  think  of  it,"  said  Sir  Hilton;  "  but 
I  suppose  the  quickest  way  of  all  would  be  to 
go  the  police." 

"Yes,  it  might  be,"  said  Herbert;  "but  I 
would  not  try  it,  if  I  were  you,  until  other 
modes  fail.  It  would  cost  you  a  great  deal ; 
and  you  have  no  reason,  I  presume,  to  think 
there  is  anything  wrong?  " 

Sir  Hilton  hesitated  a  moment  before  he 
answered. 

"Silenco  is  always  rather  alarming,"  he 
said.  "  My  brother  may  be  ill,  or  he  may  be 
in  bad  hands ;  he  had  a  large  sum  of  money 
with  him." 

"  Oh,  do  not  take  so  gloomy  a  view  of  Mr. 
Trewavas's  silence,"  cried  Florian,  cheerfully. 
"  He  is  enjoying  himself  in  Paris,  depend  on 
it ;  and  perhaps  by  this  time  he  has  written  to 
Lady  Trewavas." 

Sir  Hilton  thanked  her  for  the  kind  sugges- 
tion, and  rose  to  leave. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Thb  old  mansion  of  Bosvigo  slept — slept  in 
deep  tranquillity,  with  its  belt  of  giant  firs 
keeping  watch  and  ward  around  it,  and  all  the 
shadows  of  its  quaint  gables  and  latticed  winr 
dows  lying  stilly  on  the  moonlit  lawn.  Down 
in  the  court-yard  at  the  back  lay  other  shadows, 
unquiet  with  the  quivering  of  leaf  and  flower, 
and  changing  fitfully ^a«  the  great  branches  of 
evergreen  oak  and  bay,  standing  at  the  gate, 
swayed  in  the  uncertain  breeze.  Kow,  as  the 
shadow  of  the  huge  oak  trembled  on  the  pave- 
ment, there  glimmered  distinctly  stmong  the 
leaves  the  gray  and  ghostly  likeness  of  a  man. 
Then  a  tawny  dog  sprang  from  his  kennel  his 
chain's  whole  length,  and  with  one  short,  angry 
bark,  waited  with  watchful  eye  upon  the  trees 
till  the  branch  shook  violently,  and  the  man 
himself,  swinging  at  arm's  length,  dropped 
noiselessly  on  the  pavement.  Then  the  dog 
snapped  his  chain,  and  rushed  upon  him  with 
one  wild  spring. 

"Bolster  I  good  Bolster,  down  I"  said  the 
man,  in  a  low  voice. 

The  dog  crouched  at  the  man's  feet ;  but  his 
short  barks  of  joy,  and  hit  eagerness  and  sup- 


pressed excitement  showed  that  Bolster  knew 
his  master. 

' '  Have  you  got  the  dog  ?  "  whispered  another 
voice,  and  a  face  peered  anxiously  over  the 
wall. 

"  Yes,"  said  Charles  Vigo,  shorUy.  *«  Rec- 
ollect your  master  has  pledged  his  word  to 
me  that  the  dog  is  to  be  well  treated,  and  to  be 
brought  back  tc  Bosvigo  as  soon  as  this  strange 
hunt  is  over." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Marcombe;  it  sliall  be 
done.  And  I  shall  be  glad  when  the  dog  is 
back,"  said  Sir  Anthony's  man,  sulkily ;  "for 
this  here  work  do  look  more  like  dog-stealiug 
than  anjrthing  else  I  ever  seed." 

Charles  Vigo  smiled  at  the  man's  words, 
and,  seizing  the  bough  of  the  oak,  he  once  more 
swung  himself  on  to  the  wall,  and  dropped 
down  on  the  other  side,  whistling  lightly  to  the 
dog  as  he  went.  Bolster  flew  frantically  to  the 
wall,  then  to  the  locked  gate,  which  he  finally 
succeeded  in  surmounting.  Sir  Anthony's  man 
looked  on  with  great  admiration. 

"  I  declare  he  do  come  arter  you  just  as  if 
you  was  his  master,"  said  he. 

Again  Charles  Vigo  stooped  to  pat  Bolster, 
in  order  to  hide  the  smile  that  passed  over  his 
face. 

"  I  have  begged  a  pair  of  old  shooting- 
gloves  from  Mr.  Vigo's  servant,  that  once  be- 
longed to  his  master,"  said  Charles ;  *'  and  it's 
wonderful  how  these  retrievers  will  recognize 
the  scent." 

"Ah,  it's  veiy  queer  altogether,"  returned 
the  man.  "  I  can't  say  this  is  a  hunt  as  I  shall 
like  to  follow." 

They  walked  on  silently  through  the 
grounds  into  the  road,  where  a  light  cart 
awaited  them,  into  which  they  sprang,  and 
drove  away. 

It  was  about  an  hour  afi»r  this,  vhev 
Charles  Vigo  returned  to  Menheniot  &rm,  an  J 
laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  its  gloumy 
master,  who  sat  cowering  over  a  turf  fire, 
which  smouldered  on  the  hearth,  in  an  old* 
fashioned  wide  chimney. 

" Skews,"  said  he,  "you  must  go  to  thit 
man-hunt." 

"  You  — you  can't  mean  that  yon  are  goin^ 
to  let  this  be?"  stammered  the  farmer,  bend- 
ing his  white  face  still  lower  over  the  embers. 

"  Yes  —  why  not  ?  "  said  young  Vigo.  "  Let 
them  hunt,  and  find  if  they  will." 

*^Here  ?  "  asked  Skews,  hurriedly. 

"Here!"  repeated  Charles.  "No.  Are 
they  likely  to  find  Mr.  Vigo  at  your  house,  or 
any  other  helper  in  a  murder?  —  eh,  Skews  ?  " 

The  miserable  man  glanced  upward**  into 
Ills  questioner's  face  with  ^  look  of  h<tlplcsi 
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owardice  and   fear;    but  he  uttered  not  a 
•rord. 

'*  Bolster  will  not  come  hither  to  look  for 
bis  master,"  continued  the  other.  "Never 
fear  that,  num." 

<' Where  is  the  dog?"  said  Skews,  looking 
round  in  terror. 

"In  Sir  Anthony's  stable,"  was  the  reply. 
**  He  will  be  let  out  at  three  o'clock;  and  Sir 
Anthony  and  a  man  of  his,  who  is  in  the  secret, 
will  follow  him  on  horseback." 

••Will  the  scent  lie  well,  Mr.  — Mr.  Mar^ 
cx>mbe?  "  asked  Skews,  with  his  eyes  still  on 
the  fire. 

"  Trust  Bolster  for  making  no  mistake,"  re- 
plied Charles.  •'  If  it  was  only  an  old  glove 
he'd  find  it." 

Skews  was  silent  for  a  moment;  then  curi- 
osity evidently  got  the  better  of  his  fears. 
,      "  Where  do  you  mean  to  go,  sir,  if  you  don't 
stay  here?"  he  asked,  in  his  old,  hesitating 
way. 

"  Oh,  we'll  go  together,  Skews,"  said  he. 
"  We  shall  have  some  rare  sport." 

Skews  seemed  by  no  means  to  relish  this 
prospect;  he  moved  uneasily  on  his  scat,  and 
said,  gloomily,  "  What's  the  good?  I  don't 
see  the  good.  I  can't  make  out  what  you  are 
going  to  do." 

**  Come  with  me,  and  then  you'll  see  what  I 
am  going  to  do,"  said  the  other.  "  I  have 
chosen  a  splendid  hiding-place." 

The  commanding  voice  was  in  his  ear,  the 
firm  hand  was  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  coward 
Skews  dared  not  disobey  his  guest.  Yet  he 
rose  sulkily,  and  as  he  stirred  the  embers  to- 
gether with  his  foot,  he  said,  in  his  moodiest 
tone,  "I'm  a  doomed  man.  I  don't  care  where 
I  go.  But  I  suppose  yonll  let  me  have  a  sup 
of  something  warm  before  you  pull  me  out  in 
the  cold." 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of  ?  "  returned  the 
other,  contemptuously.  "Arm  yourself  with 
Dutch  courage,  if  you  will;  it  matters  little  to 
me." 

The  young  man  walked  up  and  down, 
whistling  softly,  as  Skews  mixed  himself  a 
glass  of  strong  toddy,  which  he  drank  in  a 
fierce  way,  as  though  in  drink,  as  in  all  else, 
he  could  not  help  showing  the  desperation  that 
was  growing  in  him. 

"Are  you  ready? "asked  his  guest,  as  he 
set  the  glass  down.    "  Then  come  at  once." 

As  bespoke,  Charles  Vigo  took  a  pistol  from 
his  pocket,  and  looked  at  the  priming.  The 
iction  was  not  lost  on  Skews. 

"  I  hope,  sir,  whatever  happens,  that  youll 
keep  your  temper,"  he  said,  submissively.  '  *  I'm 


sure  Fm  willing  to  go  with  you,  although  1 
can't  see  what  you  are  going  to  make  a  fool  of 
Sir  Anthony  Roskelly  for." 

Both  stood  beneath  the  night  sky  as  the  last 
words  were  said,  and,  without  answerinpr, 
Charles  Vigo  strode  on  towards  Trewavas 
woods. 

The  moonlight  was  clear  and  piercing,  but 
beneath  the  trees  the  arched  branches,  leafless 
though  they  were,  intercepted  its  rays,  and  the 
path  was  dark  and  gloomy.  A  thousand  fan- 
tastic shadows  lay  upon  the  rank  grass ;  and 
here  and  there,  where  a  huge  ilex  or  a  silver 
fir  reared  a  giant  crown,  the  shadows  grew 
funereal  In  blackness,  and  the  darkness  was 
intense.  From  such  black  spots  in  their  path 
the  coward  Skews  emerged  with  a  colder  and 
colder  fear  trembling  at  I^is  heart.  Tet  he 
dared  utter  no  word  of  remonstrance,  his  fear 
of  the  stalwart  young  man  by  his  side  being 
greater  than  the  imaginary  terrors  that  tor- 
mented his  shrinking  conscience.  Neverthe- 
less, when  Charles  Vigo  struck  Into  the  heart 
of  the  wood,  and  turned  towards  the  Lady's 
Bower,  fright  unchained  his  speech. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  ax  me  to  go  to  this  lone- 
some pool,  sir,"  said  he,  "  especially  on  sich  a 
wisht  night  as  this." 

"  What  better  place  for  the  hunters  to  find 
the  aider  and  abettor  of  a  murderer  than  the 
spot  where  the  murder  occurred  ?  "  asked  his 
companion,  sternly. 

"  But  there's  no  friend  of  murderers  here," 
stammered  the  farmer,  as  his  face  grew  white 
and  ghastly  in  the  moonlight. 

"Nevertheless,"  said  the  young  man,  "  the 
friend  of  Olive  Varcoe  is  here,  and  I  intend 
that  Sir  Anthony  Roskelly  shall  find  him  at 
that  very  spot  where — where  you  and  I, 
Nathaniel  Skews,  saw  her  on  tho  day  that^ 
Eleanor  Maristowc  lost  her  life." 

"You!  Did  you  see  her  too?"  exclaimed 
Skews,  with  a  tremulous  quiver  in  his  voice. 

As  he  spoke,  Charles  Vigo  turned,  and 
seized  him  by  the  collar. 

"  You  saw  her,  you  miserable  scoundrel," 
he  exclaimed,  "  and  yet  you  have  held  your 
peace.  You  have  heard  her  traduced  on  all 
sides,  you  have  seen  her  hunted  as  a  criminal, 
driven  from  home,  execrated  and  hated,  and 
you  have  not  spoken,  because  you  have  taken 
blood-money,  and  sold  your  soul  for  a  few 
dirty  acres  of  Trewavas  land." 

Held  in  his  powerfhl  grasp,  Charles  Yigo 
dragged  the  wretched  man  along  at  a  rapid 
pace,  till  he  reached  the  marghi  of  the  lonely 
pool,  where  the  moonlight  Uy»  white  and 
silvery.     Here,    on   t^e   long,  rank   grass. 
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irhere  he  Lad  seen  Olive's  n»be»  trailing  as  it 
touched  the  water,  be  flung  him  down,  and 
stood  over  him,  pistol  in  hand. 

<< Understand,  Skews,"  he  exclaimed,  "that 
you  have  to  speak  now,  else  I  fling  yon  into 
this  pool,  where  you  saw  Eleanor  Maristowe 
flung,  and  never  raised  a  hand  to  help  her, 
coward  and  assassin  that  you  are  I " 

**I  cannot  speak,"  gasped  Skews.  ^Tm 
a  ruined  man  if  I  do." 

"There  is  no  escape  for  yon,"  said  Charles 
Vigo,  sternly.  "  Unburden  yonr  guilty  load, 
ruin  or  no  ruin.  I  mean  to  hear  the  truth, 
even  if  you  die  in  telling  it." 

"  Now,  look  here,  sir,"  moaned  the  miserar 
ble  Skews;  "is  this  fair  what  you're  doing? 
You  come  into  my  house  in  disguise  on  pur- 
pose to  ruin  me.  You  hadn't  been  with  me  a 
week  afore  I  knowed  you,  Mr.  Vigo,  yet  I 
never  said  a  word  to  no  one." 

**  You  dared  not,"  returned  Charles  Vigo. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  sir,"  said  Skews. 
*<  I  only  know  you  are  a  rich  man,  and  I'm  a 
poor  one.  And  if  I  don't  keep  my  word  with 
Sir  Hilton  Trewavas,  I'm  ruined.  What  do 
you  want  to  ruin  me  fbr?  I  haven't  hurt  any- 
body. Miss  Varcoe  is  safe  enough.  And  I 
don't  see  why  I  should  tell  tales  about  her  — 
or  —  or  any  one  else,"  he  roared,  as  Charles 
Vigo,  exasperated  by  the  insolent  tone  of 
his  last  words,  again  seized  him  by  the  throat, 
and  pressed  his  face  close  to  the  cold  shining 
water. 

The  horror,  the  shrinking  horror,  which  the 
miserable  man  felt  at  the  chill  touch  of  the 
doleful  pool,  stopped  for  a  moment  the  very 
beating  of  his  dull  heart.  For  months  he  had 
avoided  the  place  in  painful  cowardice.  For 
worlds  he  would  not  have  dipped  his  hands  in 
that  accursed  water;  and  now  his  eyes  glared 
into  it,  its  touch  wetted  his  white  lips,  and  he 
knelt  face  to  face  with  the  cold  death  he  had 
let  Eleanor  Maristowe  die.  When  Charles 
Vigo  lifted  his  vivid  face  from  the  pool,  and 
flung  him  on  the  grass  again,  be  was  utterly 
abject  and  spiritless. 

"  Give  me  five  minutes  —  only  five  minutes, 
Mr.  Vigo,  and  I'll  tell  you  all,"  he  gasped 
hurriedly,  as  breath  and  life  came  ba  k  to  him. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Charles  Vigo,  "  I  g^nt 
you  five  minutes  in  which  to  recover  yourself, 
and  get  some  courage  into  your  dastardly 
veins  if  you  can.  I  shall  stand  by  this  tree ; 
but  you  see  this  pistol,  and  you  know  that  it  is 
loaded,  and  if  you  attempt  to  stir  I  shall  fire." 

Charles  Vigo  moved  away  to  a  short  distance, 
and  leant  against  a  tall  bay  tree,  the  fragrant 
leaves  of  which  shook  with  mournful  rustling 
In  the  night  air. 


"  Not  so  far,  Mr.  Vigo  I "  cried  the  coward, 
in  abject  fear.  "Don't  go  so  far  away,  for 
mercy's  sake  I  I  can't  see  you,  sir,  and  1 
can't  abide  to  be  alone  in  this  ghastly  place." 

"  I  can  see  you,"  said  Charles  Vigo,  "  and 
that^s  enough.  You  have  asked  for  five 
minutes ;  I  grant  them,  but  I  will  not  place 
myself  in  yonr  sight." 

Compelled  to  look  around  him  in  the  weird 
and  waning  light,  and  see  only  the  waving 
trees,  the  still  shadows,  and  the  gleaming  pool, 
which,  like  a  ghostly  mirror,  doubled  all  the 
shapes  of  horror  that  haunted  his  coward 
spirit.  Skews  trembled  in  every  limb,  and 
tried  vainly  in  his  baffled  mind  to  find  some 
loophole  or  comer  of  escape.  It  was  for  this 
he  had  asked  for  five  minutes'  grace,  to  in- 
vent a  lie,  or  to  shuffle  Charles  Vigo  off  with 
a  coil  of  wily  excuses,  which  should  tell  the 
truth,  and  yet  hide  it.  But  the  tale,  that  by 
his  fireside  it  would  have  been  easy  to  make, 
would  not  come  to  him  here,  by  the  margin 
of  the  dismal  lake,  where  Eleanor  Maristowe 
died.  And  so  he  wavered  from  one  coward 
fear  to  the  other  till  the  minutes  of  grace  were 
gone.  At  the  last,  he  took  to  counting  them, 
crouched  as  he  was  on  the  wet  grass,  with  all 
thoughts  of  excuse  or  invention  vanished,  and 
nothing  in  his  mind  but  the  floating  corpse  of 
Eleanor  and  the  pointed  pistol  of  Charles 
Vigo.  When  the  time  was  up,  and  his  tongue 
had  ceased  to  count,  the  blank  silence  that  fell 
upon  him  was  more  horrible  than  the  threat- 
ening voice  or  pistol  of  his  foe,  or  even  than 
the  touch  of  that  death-cold  water. 

"  Mr.  Vigo  I  Mr.  Vigo !  "  he  said,  softly. 

Silence  still.  Then  he  began  to  count  again. 
He  had  made  a  mistake  surely,  and  he  knew 
Mr.  Vigo  would  not  speak  till  the  minutes  of 
grace  were  gone.  He  counted  with  a  dry  tongue 
and  a  gasping  throat,  for  every  moment  was  -a 
torture  now.  Suppose  the  young  man  had 
gone  away)  and  left  him  here  by  this  hideous 
pool  alone  I  The  thought  lifted  his  hair  as 
though  an  unseen  hand  had  passed  through 
it,  and  brought  cold  beads  of  sweat  upon  his 
brow.  And  *he  moon  was  going  down,  the  iace 
of  the  pool  was  darkening  slowly,  with  here 
and  there  a  gleam  and  flash,  a  ripple  of  ghastly 
light  ai ways  showing  him  thecorpse  of  Eleanor 
floating  towards  him  in  horrible  distinctness. 
The  dark  shadow  on  the  water  creeping  ever 
nearer,  nearer,  appalled  him  more  than  the 
glistening  light  had  done ;  and  the  waving  of 
the  tall'  rushes  on  the  pool's  brink,  the  creak 
and  sway  of  unseen  boughs  moaning  around 
him,  all  shook  his  abject  soul  with  super- 
natural terrors.  And  now  a  branch  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pool  swajjredwildl^  to  and 
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fro.  It  swayed  without  any  sudden  gust  or 
moan  of  wind.  He  saw  it  by  a  long  line  of 
light,  which  glanced  between  the  trees  from 
the  setting  moon,  and  struck  the  water  like  a 
ghostly  lance,  showing  the  branch  swaying  to 
and  fro  without  wind,  and  without  human  hand. 
Then  the  light  quivered  and  went  out;  but, 
as  it  Tanished,  a  face  rose  up  among  the  leaves 
of  the  swaying  branch,  and  looked  at  him. 
The  siglit  was  too  horrible,  and  he  fell  down  to 
the  earth,  biting  the  wet  grass  with  quiyering 
lips,  and  grasping  at  gnarled  roots  and  weeds 
with  clutching  fingers. 

"Mr.  Vigo  I"  he  shrieked,  "for  Heaven's 
take,  speak  to  me,  sir  t " 

He  held  his  breath  to  listen  for  an  answer, 
but  none  came.  He  heard  only  the  swaying 
of  the  bough,  and  the  moan  of  tlie  wind  among 
the  tree-tops.  Then,  gatlicring  courage,  he 
thought  to  rise  and  escape ;  but  as  he  gained 
his  feet,  a  wiry,  firm  hand  pressed  him  down 
upon  his  knees,  and  a  voice — not  Charles 
Vigo's  —  said,  in  cutting  accents,  "  This  is  the 
best  attitude  for  a  confession.  Fanner  Skews. 
I  am  Mr.  Vigo's  friend.  You  might  deny  wliat 
you  said  to  him,  but  *  in  the  mouth  of  two 
witnesses  shall  a  testimony  be  approved.' 
Now,  let  us  hear  why  you  stood  by,  and  saw  a 
helpless  girl  murdered,  and  never  stirred  a 
finger  to  help  her." 

The  thought  had  flashed  through  the  cow- 
ard's dull  brain  that  he  might  deny  his  confes- 
sion to  Charles  Vigo ;  but  now,  as  he  felt  Mr. 
Heriot's  strong  hand  upon  him,  he  knew  that 
he  was  baffled  at  every  turn,  and  all  hope  was 
gone. 

"Don't  be  hard  upon  me,  gentlemen,"  he 
whined,  as  he  held  out  his  hands  towards  the 
dim  figure  of  Charles  Vigo,  standing  between 
him  and  the  pool,  "  I'm  a  mined  man  from 
this  night.  You  won't  make  public  what  I 
say  ?  You  won't  turn  me  out  of  house  and 
home?" 

"  We  shall  do  what  is  right  and  honest,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Heriot  "If  the  consequences  to 
you  are  disastrous,  you  must  bear  the  just 
punishment  of  your  sin." 

"  I  was  a  poor  man ;.  I  owed  rent,"  groaned 
Skews,  rocking  himself  dismally  to  and  fro. 
"  I  feared  Sir  Hilton  would  ruin  me  if  I  said 
anything.  And  I  thought  it  grand  to  get  such 
a  big  mas  in  my  power.  But  I'm  sure  I've 
never  had  no  peace  since.  I've  been  haunted 
day  and  night.  Aunly  a  minute  ago  I  seed  a 
&ce  by  the  pool  watching  me." 

"You  saw  me,  you  simpleton,"  said  Mr. 
Heriot.     "  Go  on ;  we  waste  time  here." 

"  Any  other  man  would  ha'  done  what  I 
did,"  continued  the  shuffling  Skews,  "  if  he 


was  as  poor  as  I  be.  I  went  to  Sir  Hilton  and 
axed  him  to  let  me  have  Menheniot  farm; 
and  he  said  no,  very  short,  as  he'd  promised  it 
to  some  one  else.  Well,  then,  when  I  had  my 
chance  afterwards,  you  can't  wonder  I  took 
it." 

"Afterwards I  You  mean  after  the  mur- 
der?" said  Mr.  Heriot,  in  a  sharp  tone. 

"  What  a  shuffling,  lying  throat  the  man 
has ! "  exclaimed  Charles  Vigo,  indignantly. 
"  My  hand  tingles  to  kill  him,  as  I  would  a 
reptile." 

Skews  shrunk,  and  crouched  his  abject 
head  nearer  to  the  grass  at  these  strong  words, 
glancing  like  a  whipped  dog  at  the  pistol  shin- 
ing in  Charles  Vigo's  hand. 

"  Softly,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said  Mr. 
Heriot.  "Leave  this  creature  to  me..  Now 
go  on,  man  —  and  faster,  if  possible." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  went  to  Sir  Hilton 
—  the  day  afore  the  inquest  it  was  —  and  told 
him  I'd  been  in  the  wood  the  day  Miss  Eleanor 
died.  I  looked  hun  in  the  face  as  I  said  it, 
and  I  never  seed  a  man  go  so  white  as  he  did. 
He  didn't  speak  for  fhll  a  minute ;  and  then  he 
says,  *  What  part  of  the  wood  ? '  — '  Near  the 
Lady's  Bower,'  I  answers.  '  And  I  saw  a  red 
cord  there.'  Then  Sir  Hilton  dropped  his  face 
upon  his  hands,  and  when  he  lifted  it  again 
'twas  white  as  snow,  and  gha^stly  as  a  dead 
man's.  '1  don't  want  to  do  the  family  no 
harm,*  I  says.  *  I've  always  been  a  tenant  of 
yours  and  your  father's,  Sir  Hilton.  I  mean 
to  hould  my  tongue  about  the  matter.'  Ho 
seemed  relieved  when  I  said  that,  but  he  kept 
his  eyes  down  upon  the  floor,  and  never  looked 
up  once  again,  while  I  was  there.  *  Of  course 
you  shall  have  the  farm,  Skews,'  he  says, 
*  and  three  hundred  pounds  to  stock  it  with. 
You  understand  that?*—  *I  understand,  sir,* 
I  answered ;  *  and  you  may  make  sure  you'll 
never  hear  no  word  of  this  so  long  as  you 
live.'  He  bit  his  lip  hard  at  this,  and  said,  in 
a  hesitating  way,  *  You  did  not  see  any  one  at 
the  pond.  Skews,  I  suppose  ? '  —  *  Tm  sorry  to 
say,  sir,  I  did,'  says  I.  *  I  mention  no  names. 
I  saw  some  one.'  —  *  Never  mind.'  he  said, 
holding  up  his  hand  suddenly.  *  I  dcm't  want 
to  hear  anything.  You  shall  have  the  farm  in 
a  few  weeks'  time,  you  know,  when  things  are 
quiet;  meanwhile  you  had  better  be  careftil.' 
I  saw  he  meant  that  be  was  afraid  I  should 
talk,  though  he  was  too  proud  to  say  it;  so  I 
made  haste  to  let  'un  know  that  narraword 
had  passed  my  lips,  or  should  pass;  and  it 
never  would,  Mr.  Heriot,  to  this  day,  if  young 
Mr.  Vigo  hadn't  come^into  my  house  disguised 
like,  and  hunted  me  down  like  a  ferret." 

Skews  whimpered  here,  and  thuii  burst  Into 
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A  howl  of  despair  I  as,  looking  up,  ho  saw  no 
sign  of  pity  on  Mr.  Heriot's  stern  face. 

"You  see,"  said  Charles  Vigo,  savagely, 
"  what  a  miserahle  craven  is  Sir  Hilton  Tre- 
wavas  I  Heavens  h"  he  added,  inwardly,  **  to 
think  that  Olive  should  love  such  a  man  I " 

"Softly,  again,  my  dear  hoy,**  said  Mr. 
Heriot.  "Did  Sir  Hilton  know  whom  you 
saw  in  the  wood,  Farmer  Skews  ?  " 

"In  course  he  did,  sir,"  replied  Skews. 
"  Why  did  he  go  so  gashly  white  else  ?  Why 
did  he  give  me  the  farm,  and  loan  me  three 
hundred  pounds  besides  ?  And  now  I've  gone 
agin  him,  and  ruined  myself  and  him  too." 

"The  miserable  coward!"  said  Charles 
Vigo,  as  he  stamped  his  foot  on  the  ground ; 
"  anything  to  save  his  own  name." 

"  You  say  you  mentioned  no  names  to  Sir 
Hilton,"  observed  Mr.  Heriot,  standing  over 
his  abject  witness  with  intense  delight.  "  Now 
will  you  have  the  goodness  to  mention  to  me 
the  name  of  the  person  you  saw  in  the  wood, 
and  add  also  your  own  share  in  this  transac- 
tion?" 

Skews  shivered  and  trembled,  and  bowed  his 
miserable  head  upon  his  bands,  but  made  no 
reply. 

"  You  are  dumb,"  said  Mr.  Heriot,  "  Well, 
I  can  tell  you  your  share  in  the  murder  my- 
self. You  had  shot  a  hare  in  the  wood  the 
night  before,  and  lost  it,  —  for  you  try  the 
poacher's  trick  now  and  then,  —  and  coming 
hither  the  next  day, — knowing  you  would 
find  the  hare  hereabouts  dead,  — you  had  just 
picked  up  the  stolen  game  and  pocketed  it, 
when  you  heard  voic,e8,  —  the  voices  of  two 
young  ladies  in  anger,  —  and  fearing  to  be 
seen,  you  hid  down  yonder  among  the  tall  fern 
and  watched  them.  Then  one  young  lady 
swept  away  in  a  tempest  of  passion,  brushing 
the  edge  of  the  pool  with  her  long  dress,  just 
here  where  we  stand;  and  being  {n  a  fierce 
mood,  she  dragged  the  trailing  silk  hastily 
from  the  water,  and  gathered  it  up  around  her. 
In  doing  this  her  girdle  fell  upon  the  grass, 
and  remained  there  unregarded.  And  yon, 
after  lingering  among  the  fern  a  few  mmutes 
more,  were  creeping  away  on  your  hands  and 
knees,  when  once  more  you  heard  voices,  and 
you  turned  back  to  your  old  hiding-place  and 
watched  again." 
Here  Skews  broke  in  with  an  injured  air. 
"  See  now  I"  he  cried.  "Only  think  of  a 
gentleman  coming  disguised  into  a  man's 
house  and  worming  all  this  out  of  liim  t  — 
gathering  it  from  words  spoken  in  sleep,  or 
idle  things  said  over  a' glass  at  night!  Oh, 
it's  mean  —  I  say  it's  mean  in  a  gentleman  to 
do  such  thirgs  I  " 


Mr.  Heriot  seemed  for  a  moment  to  hesi- 
tate whether  or  no  he  should  kick  the  reptile 
that  crouched  at  his  feet;  but  he  refrained, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  at  his  own  impatience. 

"  You  miserable  scoundrel !  "  said  Charles 
Vigo,  coming  forward  from  the  shadow  where 
he  stood;  "it  is  true  I  have  eaten  of  your 
bread,  and  slept  under  your  roof;  and  be- 
cause of  this  —  counting  all  the  money  I  have 
given  you  for  nothing  —  I  do  not  mean  to 
harm  one  hair  of  your  wretched  head.  Before 
I  brought  yon  hither,  I  had  taken  measures 
for  your  escape  from  the  execrations  that 
await  yon.  My  motive  has  been,  not  to 
punish  you,  but  to  clear  an  innocent  girl  fit>m 
the  horrible  shadow  of  guilt  cast  over  her  by 
you  and  your  confederates.  But  why  do  I 
talk  to  you?  Heriot,  I  am  sick  of  this.  Take 
this  wretch  away,  as  we  n  greed  on ;  and  write 
out  his  confession,  and  make  him  sign  it;  then 
let  him  go  out  of  our  sight  forever.  I  care 
not  to  hear  his  words.  He  can  tell  me  noth- 
ing that  my  own  conviction  did  not  tell  me 
long  ago.  And  I  swear  solemnly  that  the 
murderer  of  Eleanor  Maristowe  shall  be  in  my 
hands  before  the  world  is  a  month  older  I " 

He  went  back,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  deep 
darkness  amid  the  trees,  and  remained  silent, 
like  a  man  firmly  sure' of  himself,  and  heeding 
little  what  others  thought. 

"  You  looked  upon  it  as  a  lucky  thing  to  get 
the  Trewavas  family  into  your  power,"  said 
Mr.  Heriot;  "so;  although  you  might  have 
hindered  murder,  you  would  not  —  " 

At  this  instant  the  short,  quick  bark  of  a 
dog  was  heard  at  the  distance,  and  once  more 
Charles  Vigo  came  forward  hurriedly. 

"  Take  him  away,  Heriot,  I  entreat  you," 
he  said.  "  I  want  8ir  Anthony  to  find  me 
here  alone." 

The  wiry  Mr.  Heriot  seized  the  coward 
Skews  by  the  arm,  and  jerked  him  from  the 
ground  to  his  limp  feet. 

"Now,  man,  come  with  me,"  said  Mr. 
Heriot,  "unless  you  want  to  be  knocked 
down,  and  kicked  along  the  road  before  me.*' 

Skews  needed  not  this  warning.  Meek, 
ill-used  as  he  considered  himself,  he  went  a 
martyr,  protesting  he  only  wanted  to  be  heard 
fairly,  and  to  tell  all  the  truth,  since  he  must 
tell  it,  in  his  own  way. 

"I  shall  sit  up  for  you,  Charles,"  said  Mr. 
Heriot,  as  he  disappeared,  leading  the  coward 
with  him. 

Charles  Vigo  listened,  first  for  the  rustle  of 
their  steps  among  the  leaves,  and  then  for  the 
distant  sound  of  wheels,  whicfi  echoed  from 
the  road  beyond  the  wood;  and  during  this 
time  the  short,  anxious  bark  that  had  sounded 
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fiir  away  approached  nearer,  bat  he  did  not 
turn  his  ear  to  this  till  the  sonnd  of  rapid 
wheels  had  died  in  the  distance. 

**  They  are  safe  away,"  said  Charles  Vigo  to 
liimself.  **  Now  let  Sir  Anthony  Roskelly  find 
out  the  truth  if  he  can.  I  want  none  of  his 
meddling,  and  I  will  not  pander  to  his  hate  of 
Lady  Trewavas." 

The  young  man  walked  slowly  up  the  green 
knoll,  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  felled  trees 
that  lay  desolate  about  the  ruins  of  the  Lady's 
Bower. 

*'Is  it  thus  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  thinks  to 
forget?"  he  said,  wearily,  as  he  looked  upon 
the  ruin  around.  '*  If  he  had  not  Olive's  love 
I  could  almost  pity  him." 

Turning  fi'om  the  thought  that  pained  him, 
Charles  Yigo  divested  himself  of  the  thick, 
red  wig  that  came  low  upon  his  forehead,  the 
uncouth  collar,  the  glaring  necktie,  and  other 
devices  by  which  he  had  so  effectually  dis- 
guised himself;  after  which  he  lighted  a  match, 
to  see  the  time  by  his  watch  7  then  he  lighted 
a  cigar,  and,  coolly  smoking,  awaited  his  foes. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Crbbpiko  between  the  underwood,  crawling 
among  the  shadows,  came  Sir  Anthony  Ros- 
kelly, and  that  beaming  cherub,  Mr.  Eslick. 
The  horses  and  the  groom  had  long  ago  been 
left  behind,  for,  with  a  grim  sense  of  fun, 
Charles  Vigo  had  traversed  the  wood  to  the 
Lady's  Bower  by  a  path  well  known  to  him- 
self and  Bolster,  but  impossible  for  an  eques- 
trian, and  by  no  means  a  paradise  for  elderly 
feet  to  tread. 

*' Where  is  this  frisky  dog  taking  us,  Sir 
Anthony?"  whispered  Mr.  Eslick,  with  an 
anxious  face. 

'*He  is  going  to  his  master,  Beelzebub," 
replied  the  baronet,  in  fearful  ill-humor.  "  But 
I  care  not.  I  mean  to  follow  to  the  end.  Go 
back,  Eslick,  if  you  are  a  coward." 

**  I  am  no  coward.  Sir  Anthony.  I  follow 
you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Eslick,  beaming  affably  on 
liis  patron,  and  turning  his  head,  as  was  his 
wont,  to  give  him  the  full  benefit  of  the  smile 
that  gleamed  from  ear  to  ear. 

"  It*s  dark  as  a  bag,"  said  Sir  Anthony, 
gruf9y,  '*  and  the  path  is  as  full  of  brambles  as 
a  blackberry  pit.  I  don't  think  this  hunt  is 
turning  out  as  amnaing  as  I  expected.  Mind 
now,  Eslick,  if  we  are  made  fools  of  by  a  dog, 
00  splitting  on  each  other.*' 

**  Ton  may  rely  on  me.  Sir  Anthony,"  said 


Mr.  Eslick.  "  This  little  episode  is,  as  you 
say,  but  a  piece  of  fun,  though  of  course  it 
may  lead  to  results." 

"  Well,  if  it  does,"  resumed  Sir  Anthony, 
'*  brag  of  it  then,  Eslick;  but  still  leave  me 
out  in  the  matter;  for,  except  as  a  jest,  it 
wouldn't  tell  well  to  the  world." 

Mr.  Eslick's  reply  came  in  stifled  accents, 
for  he  had  just  bumped  his  nose  against  a  tree, 
and  found  the  contact  painful. 

"It's  my  opinion,  Eslick,"  continued  Sir 
Anthony,  "  that  you  are  an  unlucky  fellow  in 
this  Trewavas  affair.  I  am  afraid  you'll  never 
get  that  snug  little  place  I  promised  you.  Ah," 
he  added,  with  a  bitter  oath,  *'  I  should  count 
a  thousand  to  back  it  as  nothing,  so  I  cduld 
bring  that  old  woman's  pride  down.  Well, 
she's  lonely  and  miserable  enough  at  Trewa- 
vas now." 

Sir  Anthony  forgot  his  own  grim  solitude, 
and  all  the  quarrels  and  hatreds  of  his  SQTir  old 
age,  as  he  thus  rejoiced  over  the  woes  ol  Xady 
Trewavas. 

'*  I  have  done  my  best,  sir,"  observed  Mr. 
Eslick,  in  an  ii^ured  voice.  "  I  have  been 
indefatigable  in  my  efforts  to  get  at  the  root  of 
this  affair ;  but  really,  since  young  Mr.  Vigo 
mixed  himself  up  with  it,  I  have  been  com- 
pletely baffled." 

**  All  the  more  reason  why  you  should  find 
him,  man,"  replied  Sir  Anthony.  "  Why  else 
should  I  take  such  an  absurd  jest  as  this  in 
hand  ?  On  ray  life,  I  half  repent  of  it.  Where 
is  that  devil  of  a  dog  now?  I  don't  see  him," 
he  said,  turning  round,  and  stopping  suddenly. 
"  The  dog  is  going  straight  lor  the  Lady's 
Bower." 

'*  Not  a  pleasant  place.  Sir  Anthony,  at  this 
time  of  night,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Eslick; 
'*  but  having  carried  the  jest  so  far,  I  suppose 
we  may  as  well  go  on.  I  scarcely  believe  in 
ghosts  —  do  you  ?  " 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Sir  Anthony. 

At  this  moment  Bolster  broke  into  a  joyous 
bark,  and  the  two  pursuers,  hastening  into  the 
open  space  around  the  dismal  pool,  beheld  a 
calm  figure  seated  on  a  felled  tree,  round 
which  the  dog  bounded  with  frantic  demonstra- 
tions of  delight.  This  was  so  unexpected  a 
denouemeniy  that  both  men  stood  still  in  amaze- 
ment not  unmingled  with  a  slight  chill  of  fear. 

"Who  is  it?"  said  Sir  Anthony,  peering 
into  the  starlight  at  the  dim,  motionless  figure. 

"  Charles  Vigo,  Sir  Anthony.  Very  much 
at  your  servkrj,"  said  the  young  man,  taking 
off  his  hat 

"  The  deuce ! "  muttered  Mr.  EsHck,  in  an 
undertone.  <*  This  young  fellow  baffles  us  al 
every  turn."  ^  GoOglc 
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For  a  moment  8ir  Anthony  was  speechless ; 
then  he  broke  into  a  gruff  laugh. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Vigo,"  said  he,  "  I  own  we 
have  not  gained  much  by  our  jest.  We  can't 
take  you  up,  you  see ;  so  I  suppose  we  must 
wish  each  other  good-night." 

*'  If  you  thought  by  finding  me  to  discover 
the  lady,  whom  I,  and  I  only,  have  the  cour- 
age to  defend,"  remarked  Charles  Yigo,  *<  you 
have  certainly  greatly  deceived  yourselves. 
Bat  you  can  search  the  wood  and  the  pond  if 
you  like." 

He  rose,  and  lighted  another  cigar  as  he 
spoke,  and  by  the  glow  of  the  match  Sir  An- 
thojiy  saw  the  ill-made  dress  and  the  red  wig 
of  the  Dorset  farmer. 

"Why,  hang  it!"  he  exclaimed,  starting 
back,  **  what  is  the  meaning  of  this? " 

**  It  means.  Sir  Anthony,"  said  Charles, 
*'  that  I  have  rather  turned  the  tables  on  you, 
and  etjoyed  this  jest  even  more  than  you 
have.  It  means  also  that  I  know  what  I  am 
about,  and  you  don't.  I  did  not  think  a  red 
wig  and  a  Dorset  twist  of  the  tongue  would 
have  taken  you  in  so  easily." 

Sir  Anthony  was  speechless  from  rage  and 
defeat;  Mr.  Eslick  from  admiration.  Mean- 
while Charles  Yigo  stooped  and  untied  the 
cord  that  had  shackled  Bolster's  speed.  As  he 
rose  he  confronted  the  two  men  face  to  face, 
and  there  was  something  in  his  honest  and 
frank  countenance  that  startled  ttiem  both 

'*  I  am  sorry,  for  your  father's  sake,  to  see 
you  hiding  like  a  disguised  vagabond,"  mur- 
mured Sir  Antl(ony.  "  And  I  fear  it  is  Mr. 
Eslick's  duty  now  to  arrest  you  as  an  aider 
and  abettor  — " 

'*  Stop  \ "  said  Charles  Vigo,  holding  up  his 
hand ;  **  I  have  never  aided  or  comforted  any 
criminal.  When  I  handed  Miss  Varcoe  into 
a  carriage,  on  the  night  she  quitted  this  neigh- 
borhood, there  was  no  warrant  out  against  her, 
to  my  knowledge.  I  cannot,  therefore,  be 
justly  accused  of  the  misdemeanor  you  name. 
But  when  you  grant  a  warrant  for  my  appre- 
hension. Sir  Anthony,  and  I  am  brought  up 
before  you  as  a  culprit,  I  shall  answer  your 
accusation  satisfactorily.  Until  then,  fare- 
well." 

He  lifted  his  hat,  whistled  to  Bolster,  and 
walked  slowly  away. 

"  Eslick  •  Eslick  1 "  sputtered  Sir  Anthony ; 
"  had  not  you  better  seize  him?  " 

Charles  Vigo  heard  the  words,  turned,  and 
once  more  confronted  the  two  men. 

"  You  will  find  me  at  Bosvigo  to-morrow, 
until  noon,"  he  said  calmly.  <*  If  you  have 
any  charge  to  bring  against  me,  make  it,  and 
I  will  answer  it  before  the  nearest  magistrate. 


You  are  so  fond  of  playing  amateur  police* 
man,  Sir  Anthony,  that  I  trust  you  will  do  me 
the  honor  of  arresting  me  yourself." 

This  last  cut  stung  the  wUy  baronet  into  ftuy. 

"Take  care  what  you  say,  Mr.  Vigo,"  be 
retorted.  "I  can  fling  worse  in  your  teeth 
than  that.  A  policeman  stands  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order ;  but  on  whose  side  have  yon 
stood  while  you  haunted  this  country,  a  dis- 
guised vagabond?  A  black  wig  and  a  pedler's 
pack  deceive  me  no  more  than  a  red  wig  now. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  such  a  rotten  farce?" 

Charles  Vigo's  laugh  was  irritating  as  he 
answered  him. 

"  It  means,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  not  the 
only  one  who  can  play  amateur  policeman.  Sir 
Anthony.  And  perhaps  I  can  perform  the 
part  more  effectively  than  you,  since  hatred 
and  revenge  do  not  enter  into  my  motives." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir?  "  roared 
the  baronet,  striding  towards  the  young  man 
with  uplifted  hand. 

"Pray,  Sir  Anthony,  do  not  quarrel.  Be 
calm,  I  entreat  you,"  said  the  beaming  Mr. 
Eslick,  rushing  between  the  belligerents,  and 
turning  his  seraphic  smile  first  on  one,  then  on 
the  other.  "  What  Mr.  Vigo  has  just  said  re- 
quires our  earnest  attention.  It  seems  to  in- 
tinuite  that  he  has  made  himself  acquainted 
with  facts  unknown  to  us.  Mr.  Vigo  —  sir,  if 
we  have  made  a  mistake  in  supposing  yon  a 
^  nd  of  that  unhappy  person  who  committed 
a  murder  on  this  very  spot  —  " 

"  I  am  neither  friend  nor  foe  to  that  person," 
interrupted  Charles  Vigo." 

"  And  if,"  continued  Mr.  Eslick,  "  through 
the  advantage  of  a  disguise,  you  have  ascer- 
tained new  facts,  and  gathered  fresh  evidence 
against  that  person,  allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  Vigo, 
that  however  singular  and  unprecedented  your 
conduct  may  have  been,  you  are  certainly 
bound  to  give  information  of  those  facts  at  the 
nearest  police  station." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Eslick,  for  your  uncalled- 
for  advice,"  said  Charles  Vigo.  "  The  course 
you  recommend  is  precisely  the  one  I  intend 
to  pursue.  I  believe  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
that  we  should  continue  this  conversation.  Do 
not,  however,  forget  I  shall  be  at  Bosvigo  till 
to-morrow  noon,  to  answer  all  charges.  But, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  advice  in  my  ;tum, 
I  should  say  your  own  reputations,  and  per- 
haps the  ends  of  justice  also,  will  be  better 
kept  by  your  allowing  this  singular  jest  to  re- 
main a  secret.  Permit  me  now  to  bid  you  both 
good-morning." 

He  walked  calmly  away,  and  disappeared 
among  the  trees,  leaving  Sir  Anthony  galled, 
and  Mr.  Eslick  8jpjyyiiig,|a.Aniacsm^ol» 
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**'  Curse  his  impudence !  **  said  Sir  Antbany, 
Sftrcely,  as  he  turned  to  retrace  his  steps. 

Had  the  wood  been  less  dark,  or  the  place 
less  dismal  with  ghastly  recollectionSi  he  would 
not  have  endured  the  irritating  companionship 
of  the  smiling  and  puzzled  Eslick.  As  it  was, 
he  suffered  him  as  he  traversed  the  tangled 
paths,  and  rode  away  from  him  discourteously 
as  soon  as  he  reached  and  mounted  his  horse. 
But  the  cherub  overtook  him  in  anxious  haste. 

"  What  can  young  Mr  Vigo  mean?  *'  he  said, 
In  a  low  voice. 

«•  Nothing,"  replied  Sir  Anthony.  "  Lies  — 
all  lies  I  He  meant  to  humbug  us  —  nothing 
more.  He  is  in  league  with  her,  confound 
him !  Is  it  likely  he  has  found  out  anything 
more  than  you  and  I  know,  or  is  going  to  tell 
it  if  he  has?" 

There  is  no  salve  like  self-conceit,  and  it  has 
the  double  power  of  both  blinding  and  sooth- 
ing. Under  its  application,  Mr.  Eslick's  smile 
beamed  out  brightly,  and  he  felt  an  increased 
respect  for  his  patron. 

"  You  are  quite  right.  Sir  Anthony, ••  said  he. 
"  But  of  course  this  young  fellow  will  find  ho 
can't  humbug  you,  nor  me  either,  I  hope. 
Shall  I  go  down  to  Bosvigo  in  the  morning?  " 

**No,"  said  the  baronet,  snappishly.  "Let 
the  simpleton  go  his  own  way  for  a  while ;  we 
shall  catch  him  tripping  one  day;  there  is 
nothing  against  him  now  that  we  can  substan- 
tiate." 

Mr.  Eslick  justly  interpreted  this  to  mean 
that  Sir. Anthony  would  rather  hear  nothing 
more  of  Charles  Vigo  and  his  dog.  Accord- 
ingly he  departed  without  another  word. 

Meanwhile  Charles  Vigo  went  on  to  Trewa- 
vas  Church-town,  and  had  an  interview  with 
that  quiet  and  observant  inspector,  who  had 
once  made  an  unnoticed  remark  to  his  chief, 
Mr.  Eslick,  respecting  jealousy.  These  two 
between  them  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, and  Charles  Vigo  took  it  up  with  him 
the  next  day  to  London. 

Sir  Anthony  Roskelly  was  glad  to  hear  that 
be  was  gone.  But  riding  to  Menheniot  farm 
in  a  day  or  two  to  worry  Farmer  Skews,  he 
was  not  so  well  pleased  to  ascertain  that  that 
individual  had  also  departed,  **  On  a  visit  to  a 
friend,"  so  said  Dame  Skews,  in  a  shaky 
voice,  as  the  baronet  rode  away  with  a  sour 
visage. 

«*  It  is  the  oddest  thing,"  said  Vivian  Dam- 
erel  to  himself,  **  and  this  is  not  the  first  time 
either  that  it  has  happened.  Shall  I  tell  Sir 
Hilton  of  it,  or  not?  " 

The  scene  of  this  sdliloquy  was  a  place  of 
\    oublic  amusement  in  Paris,  where  the  company 


was  the  reverse  of  silent,  the  tan  &st  and 
ftirions,  the  noise  hideous,  and  the  whole 
scene  half  mad,  half  grotesque,  and  terrible. 
To  this  place  Lieutenant  Chadwick,  in  his 
laudable  wish  to  see  life,  had  come,  and 
brought  with  him,  nothing  loath,  his  friend 
Vivian. 

"What  is  the  matter,  old  follow?"  said 
Chadwick;  "you  don't  enjoy  yourself.  Has 
anybody  wrapped  a  wet  blanket  round  your 
brains?" 

*'No,"  replied  Damerel;  "and  yet  I  have 
been  taking  a  mental  shower-batli  for  the 
last  ten  minutes.  You  saw  those  mad  dancers 
rush  down  that  alley  just  now  ?  Well,  among 
them,  maddest  of  all,  was  John  Trewavas." 

"  Is  there  anything  very  surprising  in  that?  " 
asked  Chadwick.  "  Why  shouldn't  he  see 
life,  and  eiigoy  himself  as  well  as  another?" 

"John  Trewavas  see  such  life  as  this!" 
said  Damerel.  "  You  don't  know  the  man. 
I  should  be  less  surprised  to  see  an  arch- 
bishop here  taking  his  pleasure  than  to  see 
him." 

"  Ah !  these  quiet  ones  always  take  people 
in,"  answered  Chadwick.  "When  they  do 
break  out  they  go  it,  and  no  mistake.  Now 
for  a  waltz." 

"  Here,  Chadwick,  stop  I "  said  his  friend. 
"You  forget  that  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  is 
searching  for  his  brother  everywhere;  and 
although  I  am  not  on  very  good  terms  with 
him,  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  him  this." 

"  Of  course  you  ough^"  cried  Chadwick. 
"  And  yet  I  don't  know ;  if  John  Trewavas 
wants  to  escape  from  apron-strings  and  have 
his  swing,  why  should  we  set  his  elder  brother 
on  him  to  load  him  home  again  like  a  snubbed 
boy?- 

"  There  is  something  deeper  behind  Sir 
Hilton's  anxiety  than  the  mere  wish  to  save 
his  brother  from  a  little  dissipation,"  replied 
Vivian.  "  I  had  better  be  frank  with  him  at 
once.  I  need  not  speak  to  him  myself;  I  can 
ask  young  Langley  to  tell  him." 

"  Oh,  I'll  tell  him  that  we  saw  Saint  John 
here,  if  you  like,"  laughed  Chadwick.  "  I 
see  nothing  so  alarming  in  it  myself." 

"  You  don't  know  the  quiet  character  of  the 
man,"  returned  Damerel.  "  And,  to  confess 
the  truth,  Chadwick,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
I  have  seen  him  at  some  of  the  mad  orgies  of 
Paris.  Each,  time,  too,  ho  was  the  maddest 
of  the  mad ;  and  each  time  he  either  avoided 
mo,  or  passed  me  by  —  as  he  did  just  now  — 
as  if  I  were  an  utter  stranger." 

"He  did  that!"  exclaimed  Chadwick. 
"  Then,  my  dear  fellow,  you  have  left  your 
brains  in  your  bat-box  again.    It  is  not  Jolia 
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Trewavas  at  all :  it  is  a  mere  chance  likeness. 
Now,  I  remember,  you  are  always  seeing 
people  whom  yon  take  for  somebody  else.  It 
was  some  such  thing  as  this  that  happened 
when  you  were  going  to  Killarney,  and  you 
left  your  head  in  the  railway  train.  Oh,  it  is 
a  clear  case!  I  shall  have  to  hire  a  keeper 
for  you  soon." 

Unraoved  by  his  friend's  chaff,  Damerel 
continued  to  watch  the  noisy  group,  who  were 
having  a  vociferous  and  mad  dance  to  them- 
selves among  the  trees. 

'^Let  us  go  down  and  look  at  them,"  said 
he,  **  and  Til  show  you  John  Trewavas." 

**  *  Very  like  a  wliale,* "  returned  Chadwick, 
in  high  glee,  '*  only  their  figure-heads  are  not 
the  same.  I  wonder  if  they  sell  strait-waist- 
coats at  the  bar." 

Truly  his  chaff  seemed  quite  justifiable ;  for 
on  reaching  the  party  Damerel  had  designated, 
there  was  no  person  to  be  seen  among  them  at 
all  resembling  John  Trewavas. 

**  Are  there  *  two  kings  in  the  field '  ?  *'  cried 
Chadwick,  thumping  him  on  tlie  back.  "  Be- 
hold the  stately  Sir  Hilton,  walking  by  him- 
self, melancholy  and  grim  as  a  court-martial." 

Vivian  Damcrers  face  flushed  slightly  as  he 
remembered  their  last  meeting ;  nevertheless, 
he  did  not  hesitate.  He  hastened  after  Sir 
Hilton's  retreating  figure,  and  accosted  him 
hurriedly. 

** Pardon  me,  Hilton,**  he  began,  "you  are 
looking  for  your  brother?  I  saw  him  here  a 
few  minutes  ago." 

It  was  a  pale  and  changed  face  that  Sir  Hil- 
ton showed  to  Vivian  Damerel,  as  he  turned 
and  thanked  him;  and  in  his  manner  tliere 
was  a  suppressed  excitement  and  deep  sorrow 
that  moved  the  young  man  visibly. 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  assistance  to  you.  Sir  Hil- 
ton? "  he  continued,  in  a  less  formal  voice. 

"  Thanks ;  every  friend  can  help  me  if  he 
will,"  replied  Sir  Hilton,  sadly.  "  It  seems 
my  brother  eludes  all  acquaintances ;  if  only 
the  next  time  you  see  him,  you  would  but 
seize  him." 

"  Seize  him ! "  echoed  Damerel,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sur  Hilton ;  "  for  I  have  reason 
to  fear  that  my  poor  brother  is  scarcely  in  a  fit 
state  to  be  at  large." 

"  Then  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  anxiety," 
said  Damerel,  in  a  tone  both  of  surprise  and 
sorrow. 

**  Do  not  mistake  me,"  resumed  Sir  Hilton. 

"  I  only  mean  that  poor  John  is  in  a  sadly 

nervous    state.     His    mind  was   not   strong 

enough  to  bear  .the  shock  of  that  horrible 

•  event,  that  has  so  sorely  tried  ns  olL     His 


mental  health  has  gradually  sunk  since  then, 
till  he  has  become  morbid  and  melancholy." 

*  *  Melancholy ! "  broke  in  Chadwick.  *  *  Why, 
he  was  dancing  like  a  mad  dervish  just  now ; 
so  Damerel  says." 

This  led  to  an  account  of  where  and  with 
whom  John  Trewavas  had  been  seen;  and  the 
three  young  men,  first  together,  then  singly, 
traversed  the  garden  again  and  again  in 
search  of  him  but  vainly.  John  Trewavas 
was  not  seen  again. 

"  He  is  gone,"  said  Sir  Hilton,  flinging  liim- 
self  wearily  into  a  seat.  "I  heard  yesterday 
of  his  having  been  seen  here  a  few  nights  ago ; 
hence  I  came  hither  myself  to-night.  I  beard, 
too,  that  he  was  at  one  of  the  masked  balls  at 
the  opera." 

"  Well,"  said  Chadwick,  in  a  patronizing  and 
pitying  way,  **  you  had  better  make  yourself 
easy  about  him.  I'll  look  out  for  yon.  I  am 
very  earnestly  endeavoring  to  fulfil  my  duty 
in  seeing  Paris  to  the  utmost,  making  a 
laudable  use  of  my  leave,  you  see ;  and  so  I 
shall  be  sure  to  come  across  him  either  at  the 
Mabille,  or  some  of  those  late  supper  places, 
and  then  I'll  just  tuck  him  neatly  under  my 
arm,  and  bring  him  safe  home.  Have  done 
it  often,  I  assure  you,  for  other  fellows  — 
saved  'em  many  a  time  from  no  end  of  rows." 

Nevertheless,  in  all  his  ftiture  and  laudable 
endeavors  to  fulfil  his  duty,  though  they  led 
him  to  every  quarter  of  Paris  whore  noise,  and 
revelry,  and  misery  mingled  in  wildest  motley, 
Lieutenant  Chadwick  never  again  mot  John 
Trewavas.  His  brother  and  Vivian  Damerel 
were  equally  unsuccessful  in  their  search.  It 
would  seem  that  John  had  glided  away  from 
these  scenes  of  Parisian  life  with  the  same 
silence  and  secrecy  with  which  he  had  entered 
them;  and  Sir  Hilton,  vaguely  conscious  of 
some  great  sorrow,  pursued  his  shadow  as  one 
would  a  phantom,  pondering,  the  while,  on  all 
the  instances  in  history  or  in  memory,  of  men 
of  John's  quiet,  undemonstrative,  subdued 
nature,  who  had,  after  a  great  grief,  or  a  sud- 
den shock,  broken  out  into  wildest  dissipation 
or  gloomy  insanity. 

Vivian  Damerel  was  in  love,  and  to  a  man 
of  his  temperament  to  be  in  love  was  to  be 
jealous.  He  was  jealous  even  of  his  friend. 
Lieutenant  Chadwick ;  but,  above  all,  he  waa 
jealous  of  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas.  And  before 
this  feeling,  the  slight  return  of  kindness, 
which  had  touched  him  on  the  night  when 
John's  haggard  face,  flushed  and  wild,  flashed 
by  him,  faded  away,  and  gave  place  to  a  feoU 
ing>of  disgust  and  resentment. 

One  day  he  entered  Mrs.  Langley's  draw 
ing-room,   to  find  it  empty;    and  while  He 
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raited,  Iiopiog  Florian  would  return  shortly, 
he  turned  oyer  a  portfolio  of  drawings,  lying 
on  the  table.  Listlessly  be  glanced  at  sketches 
of  Irish  scenery,  sketches  taken  in  the  park 
and  at  the  grounds  at  Langley,  hasty  profiles 
of  her  brothers,  her  mother,  and  herself;  and 
among  these  there  passed  through  his  hand  a 
small  packet  folded  in  silver  paper.  For  a 
moment  he  hesitated  whether  he  should  open 
this ;  but  it  was  not  sealed,  and  there  appeared, 
therefore^  no  reason  for  reticence.  Ho  un- 
folded it,  and  his  heart  bounded  with  a  quiver 
cf  pain  and  anger  as  his  eyes  fell  on  a  portrait 
of  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas. 

With  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand,  he  was 
still  gazing  at  it  moodily,  when  Florian  en- 
tered. She  saw  it  instantly,  and  her  face 
flushed  crimson  to  the  brow ;  then  lier  eyes 
fell  on  the  folded  packet,  and  she  laid  her 
hand  on  it  hurriedly. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Damerel,"  said 
she,  "  but  I  do  not  generally  allow  my  port- 
folio to  be  inspected;  my  poor  drawings  are 
not  worth  looking  at." 

"  This  one,  at  all  events,  is  wonderfully  well 
done," replied  Damerel,  in  a  husky  voice ;  "  the 
likeness,  too,  is  perfect." 

Again  Florian  blushed  vividly,  and  taking 
the  drawing  from  his  hand,  she  put  it  hastily 
with  the  others,  and  closed  the  portfolio. 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  she  said,  with 
returning  self-possession.  '*  I  think  the  face 
is  far  too  gloomy  for  Sir  Hilton*8.*' 

**  Eather  say  it  is  not  gloomy  enough,  Miss 
Langley,**  he  replied.  "His  history  has  a 
greater  shadow  on  it  than  the  one  you  have 
placed  in  the  picture." 

As  Vivian  said  this,  Florian  smiled,  and  her 
expression  cleared,  as  though  she  were  re- 
lieved of  some  fear  that  had  beset  her. 

"  I  knew  that  some  strange  tragedy  occurred 
in  his  family  last  year,"  she  replied;  '*  and 
perhaps  it  was  right  to  place  the  whole  man- 
sion and  the  figure  in  gloom;  but  I  think 
tliis  has  greatly  detracted  from  the  like- 
ness." 

Her  manner  bewildered  Vivian ;  he  had  ex- 
pected some  denial  that  the  drawing  was  her 
property,  instead  of  which,  she  not  only  ac- 
knowledged it,  but  coolly  discussed  with  him 
its  merits  as  a  portrait. 

"  Miss  Langley,"  he  said,  abruptly,  "  my 
first  interview  with  you  was  a  painful  one ;  I 
fear  you  have  disliked  me  ever  since." 

"  I  assure  you  I  have  not,**  returned  Flo- 
rian, frankly.  "  Pray  dismiss  that  idea  from 
your  mind,  Mr.  Damerel." 

For  one  moment  his  heart  beat  with  a  faint 
hope,  then  it  chilled  again,  as  he  looked  on  her 


calm  face,  so  unconscious  and  untroubled  in 
its  placid  beauty. 

'<  And  if,**  said  he,  "  I  were  to  tell  you  that 
I  am  still  certain  of  the  identity  of  Opal  Van* 
sittart  with  a  person,  whose  guilt—** 

"  Stop !  **  cried  Florian,  hurriedly,  "  I  have 
promised  my  mother  not  to  converse  with  any 
one  on  this  subject.** 

Her  &ce  was  not  untroubled  now ;  it  was 
very  pale,  and  her  lip  trembled. 

"  I  was  only  about  to  ask,**  continued  Viv- 
ian, gloomily,  "whether  my  conviction  re- 
specting that  unhappy  person  would  prejudice 
you  against  me  ?  *' 

"  I  can  be  sorry  for  your  convictions,  with- 
out hating  you  for  them/*  replied  Florian, 
smiling. 

"  But,**  resumed  Vivian,  who  seemed  bent 
on  tormenting  himself,  "  suppose  I  were  still 
seeking  Miss  Vansittart  —  still  resolved  to 
find  her?" 

"Are  you?"  exclaimed  Florian,  eagerly. 
"  How  I  wish  you  may  succeed  I  If  you  find 
her,  come  and  tell  me  instantly,  will  you  ?  *' 

Damerel  gazed  at  her  in  amazement,  at  a 
loss  for  a  moment  how  to  reply. 

"  It  will  be  melancholy  news,  I  fear,  when 
I  tell  you,"  he  said. 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Florian,  "it  will 
be  joyful  news  —  delightful  news !  O  Mr. 
Damerel,  do  you  know  I  have  been  searching 
for  poor  Opal  these  many  weeks  past  in  great 
anxiety  ?  I  fear  she  is  in  distress  and  sorrow, 
and  no  one  knows  where  she  is,  not  even  her 
dearest  friends.*' 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  that,"  observed  Viv- 
ian, gravely.  "  I  am  only  surprised  that  she 
has  friends  who  look  for  her,  except,  indeed, 
one  infatuated  madman." 

Florian's  eyes  filled  suddenly  with  tears  as 
she  looked  at  him  reproachfully,  and  Vivian, 
stung  to  jealousy  too  quickly,  felt  an  instant 
conviction  that  her  sorrow  was  more  for  Sir 
Hilton  than  for  Olive. 

"  I  am  not  sorry  that  Miss  Vansittart  can- 
not be  found,"  he  continued ;  "  but  I  am  really 
gprieved  that  Mr.  Trewavas  still  continues  to 
render  his  family  so  anxious  concerning  him.**' 

A  color,  vivid  as  a  flame,  passed  over  Flo- 
rian's cheek  as  he  uttered  the  word  Trewavas. 
There  seemed,  indeed,  cause  for  jealousy  now, 
for  she  was  visibly  embarrassed  and  silent. 

"I  am  sorry  indeed  for  Sir  Hilton  Tre- 
wavas,** she  said  at  last,  timidly. 

"Sorry  for  him!"  exclaimed  Damerel. 
"  I  am  far  more  sorry  for  his  brother ;  he  has 
been  the  true  suffferer  in  the  family  tragedy.** 

Florian's  blush  had  died  away,  and  she  was 
now  BO  pale  that  Vivian's  heart  beat  with  jeal 
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0118  indignation  as  he  glaaced  at  her.  He  re- 
solved to  speak  to  her,  to  warn  and  save  her 
if  he  conld  from  the  fatal  upas  of  Sir  Hilton's 
loYL'.  He  strove  to  steadj  his  voice  as  he 
spoke,  but  it  shook  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  be 
calm. 

"  Miss  Langley,"  said  he,  "  forgive  me,  if  I 
dare  speak  to  you  frankly  on  a  matter  which  I 
have  never  yet  ventured  to  mention.  I  cannot 
but  perceive  your  agitation.  I  cannot  but  per- 
ceive, also,  that  it  arises  at  the  mention  of  one 
name.  Be  warned  in  time.  Do  not  permit 
yourself  to  be  cheated  out  of  one  thought  by 
a  man  almost  a  stranger  to  you,  whose  entire 
heart  is  given  to  another, —  a  man,  too,  whose 
name  is  so  fatally  iigured  by  its  connection 
with  a  dire  tragedy  that  he  is  now  totally  un- 
worthy of  you." 

*' Unworthy  r*  exclaimed  Florian,  who  had 
heard  him  in  great  agitation.  "  He  is  worthy 
of  the  best  and  the  highest.  You  know  not 
what  you  say,  Mr.  Damerel.  Wait  till  you 
know  the  truth.  The  woman  whom  he  loves 
is  happy  indeed." 

She  stopped,  and  over  her  neck  and  brow 
there  flashed  a  crimson  blush,  almost  painful 
in  its  intensity.  Vivian  Damerel,  as  he  saw 
it,  felt  all  hope  die  within  him.  —  "I  see,  I 
have  done  wrong  to  speak,"  he  said,  angrily. 

"Worse  than  wrong,"  said  Florian,  with 
indignation.  ''You  insult  me.  What  right 
have  you  to  suppose  that  I  have  ever  given  a 
thought  to  a  man  who  has  never  uttered  one 
word  of  love  to  me,  and  whose  affection,  as 
you  say,  is  pledged  to  another?" 

Tears  started  to  Florian' s  eyes  again,  and 
her  head  drooped  upon  her  hands  as  she  spoke. 

Her  words  lifted  a  cloud  of  suspicion  from 
Vivian's  mind.  Sir  Hilton,  then,  had  not  dared 
aspire  to  win  this  fresh,  happy  heart;  but 
had  he  won  it  unwittingly?  Why  else  these 
tears  and  blushes?  Still  self-tormenting,  he 
tried  one  other  probe. 

"  O  Miss  Langlcy,  forgive  me  if  I  seem  to 
take  an  unjustifiable  liberty  in  thus  speaking 
to  you,"  he  cried.  "  If  my  friendship  for  you 
and  yours  were  not  pure  and  disinterested  —  if 
I  had  not  your  welfare  and  happiness  at  heart 
-^I  would  not  take  on  myself  so  painful  a 
task,  I  would  not  burden  myself  wiih  this  cry 
cl  warning.  Now  I  speak  it  again,  in  the 
most  earnest  accents  tongue  can  find.  Silence 
can  sometimes  tell  a  love  better  than  speech ; 
but  do  not  be  deceived  by  looks  or  manner. 
I  know  this  mak*s  heart  is  given  to  a  woman 
whom  he  has  lo\ed  for  years  —  an  outcast,  cer- 
tainly—  a  woman  with  a  brand  on  her;  but 
still  he  1  )ves  her  passionately,  ruefully,  even 
dcsjairmgly.    And  if  he  seeks  you,  it  is  only 


for  your  wealth  and  position.  Theae  are  croai 
words  to  say  I  but  they  are  true.  And  who  but 
a  stanch  friend  would  have  courage  to  utter 
them?" 

With  a  pale  fEice  and  parted  lips,  but  with* 
out  the  slightest  interruption,  even  by  a  ges- 
ture of  her  hand,  Florian  listened  to  him. 
Her  own  agitation  was  so  great  that  it  over- 
mastered his,  and  calmed  him  so  fi«r  as  to 
make  his  speech  coherent,  and  unbroken  by 
the  stops  and  gaps  of  passion. 

*<  What  do  you  know  of  me,  Mr.  Damerel, 
or  my  acquaintance  with  this  person,  to  make 
you  speak  like  this?  "  asked  Florian,  in  afiunt 
voice. 

**  Only  what  I  have  seen,"  he  replied ;  —  "  the 
goodness,  kindness,  tenderness  in  you»  vhich 
I  would  not  have  abused  by  a  heartless 
man." 

**  You  wrong  this  gentleman,"  said  Floriau, 
proudly.  "  I  have  seen  nothing  in  him  but 
nobleness  and  honor ;  and  if  I  choose  to  give 
him,  even  unasked,  my  esteem,  my  friendship,** 
she  added,  raising  her  head,  and  looking  Dam- 
erel in  the  face,  "  I  honor  myself  by  doing  so ; 
and  there  is  no  man  on  earth  who  has  a  right 
to  cavil  at  my  actions  or  my  feelings." 

**  She  loves  him,"  thought  Damerel  to  him- 
self, and  his  heart  swelled  with  bitterness  and 
anguish. 

,  **  Right,  Miss  Langley  I "  said  he.  "  Alas ! 
I  have  no  right,  beyond  the  natural  wish  of  a 
man  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong." 

**  I  need  no  protection,  sir,"  replied  Florian ; 
**  my  mother  and  my  brother  are  with  me. 
And  now  may  I  ask  a  question  in  my  turn? 
Why  have  you  made  yourself  a  spy  on  my 
actions,  and  watched  my  acquaintance  with 
this  gentleman?" 

"Because  I  know  his  histoiy,"  said  Dam- 
erel ;  "  because  I  know  the  admimtion  of  a 
Trewavas  is  fatal  to  a  woman." 

"  Trewavas  I  Are  you  talking  of  Sir  Hilton 
Trewavas?  "  exclaimed  Florian,  looking  at  him 
with  such  unfeigned  amazement  tlutt  Damerel 
could  only  answer  her  back  with  the  same 
expression.  And  now  his  heart  sunk  indeed 
—  there  was  some  unknown  rival,  then,  in  the 
field,  and  his  cause  was  lost  hopelessly. 

It  was  not  Sir  Hilton  now  he  hated,  and 
would  make  her  hate;  it  was  this  unseen 
shadow  that  had  glided  between  him  and  her. 
Embarrassed  by  jealousy,  uncertainty,  and 
grief,  Vivian  Damerel  knew  not  what  to 
answer. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  began,  then  hesitated,  and 
stopped ;  **  yes,  sorry  that  I  have  spoken  ill  of 
him.  I  think  him  proud  and  worldly ;  bui 
since,  ^ce  — "  (^  ^ 
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**  Since  he  is  not  making  loTe  to  me  ?  **  inter- 
posed Florian,  archly. 

*'  Yes,  just  that,"  said  Damerel.  "  Since 
that  is  not  the  case,  I  should  be  griered  to 
deprive  him  of  your  friendship." 

**  Do  not  grieve  yourself,  Mr.  Damerel," 
resumed  Florian;  "  you  will  not  deprive  him 
of  it.  I  take  a  greater  interest  in  him  than 
you  can  imagine." 

Florian  spoke  seriously  —  sorrowfully,  with 
a  tremor  in  her  voice,  and  a  return  of  embar- 
rassment in  her  manner  that  puzzled  Damerel 
again. 

'*  He  is  happy  in  gaining  a  thought  of  yours," 
he  said,  gloomily.  *'  But  what  friend  of  mine 
is  it,  of  whom  you  supposed  me  to  be  warning 
you  when  —  " 

Again  the  fitful  color  rose  to  Florian's  brow, 
as  she  interrupted  him  hurriedly. 

"  Here  comes  Sir  Hilton  with  my  brother  1 " 
she  exclaimed.  **  Now,  Mr.  Damerel,  shall  I 
tell  him  all  the  bard  things  you  have  been 
saying  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Damerel.  "  Promise 
me  you  will  forget  them,  Miss  I^anglcy.  Give 
me  your  hand  on  it." 

Florian  extended  her  hand,  which  Damerel 
seized  eagerly  —  the  fire  of  jealousy  mingling 
with  the  coldness  of  quenched  hope  in  his  clasp 
—  but  scarcely  had  he  touched  the  warm, 
white  fingers  ere  he  dropped  them;  for  the 
door  opened,  and  Sir  ffilton  Trewavas  —  his 
face  pale  and  weary  —  entered,  followed  by 
Herbert  Langley  and  Lieutenant  Chadwick, 
eager  for  chaff. 

"Who  would  have  thought  to  find  you 
here?"  exclaimed  Chadwick,  after  the  first 
salutations  were  over.  **I  should  not  have 
given  you  credit  for  so  much  sense.  I  have 
news  for  you.  My  Annt  Gunning  is  coming  to 
Paris." 

"Then  she'll  interpret  your  uncle's  nose 
into  French,  now,"  said  Damerel.  "And, 
doubtless,  in  a  week,  she'll  persuade  him  he 
speaks  the  language  beautifully." 

"  What  an  invaluable  wife  Mrs.  Tobias  must 
be!"  observed  Herbert  Langley.  "I  wish  I 
could  find  such  a  one.  Apropos  to  that,  Flo, 
I  consider  you  have  treated  me  shabbily. 
You  must  know,  Trewavas,  my  sister  had 
picked  up  a  sort  of  paragon  in  the  shape  of  a 
companion  or  governess,  and  she  filled  folios 
which  she  sent  to  me,  descriptive  of  her  per- 
fections and  loveliness;  and  when  I  came 
home  from  Gib,  —  Gibralter,  you  know, — 
expressly  to  see  her,  lo  I  she  has  flown  I  "  And 
not  one  word  will  Flo  say  about  her,  except 
that  she  still  considers  her  a  kind  of  angel." 

Florian   and  Vivian   Damerel   exchanged 


glances  during  this  speech,  and  then  bot^  m- 
voluntarily  looked  at  Sir  Hilton. 

"Well!  this  is  really  too  bad!"  exclaimed 
Herbert  Langley.  "  This  piece  of  perfection 
is  not  only  a  mystery  in  herself,  but  it  seems 
she  makes  mysteries  in  others.  Here  are 
Florian  and  Damerel  exchanging  in  looks  a 
romance  in  three  volumes  between  them,  and 
then  they  positively  pass  it  on  to  you,  Trewa- 
vas!" 

"  To  me  I "  said  Sur  Hilton.  "  I  think  not, 
Langley ;  what  can  I  have  to  do  with  this  par- 
agon of  beauty?  Will  you  tell  me, 'Miss 
Langley?" 

To  his  great  surprise,  Florian  changed  color 
visibly  at  this  question,  and  seemed  quite  un- 
able to  answer  it. 

"  Ask  Damerel,"  said  Lieutenant  Chadwick* 
"  I  see,  by  liis  looks,  he  knows  all  about  it." 

"I!  How  should  I  know?"  stammered 
Damerel. 

"Because  you  know  everything,  my  dear 
fellow,"  replied  Chadwick.  "You  are  a  per- 
fect pointer  for  sticking  your  nose  into  other 
people's  afiairs."  • 

"But  there  can  be  no  mystery  here,"  said 
Sir  Hilton,  who  observed  Florian  much  dis- 
turbed. "Mysterious  people  are  usually  dis- 
agreeable, and  a  friend  of  Miss  Langley'fl 
could  scarcely  be  that." 

"  Oh,  but  there  is  a  mystery,  though,"  per- 
sisted Herbert  Langley ;  "  and  whether  my 
sister  keeps  it  up  for  the  take  of  provoking 
my  curiosity,  or  whether  she  hides  her  paragon, 
lest  I  sliould  fall  in  love  with  her,  I  can't  say. 
Now,  Flo,  I  warn  you,  I'll  find  Miss  Vansit- 
tiart,  if  she  is  on  the  surface  of  the  earth." 

"Vansittart?"  cried  Chadwick.  "I  am 
sure  I  have  heard  that  name  somewhere. 
Oh,  ah  —  yes.  I  remember.  I  heard  Dam- 
erel ask  at  the  police  office  at  Dublin  if 
they  had  found  Miss  Vansittart" 

"Is  that  one  of  your  jokes,  Chadwick?" 
asked  Herbert  Langley,  in  a  voice  by  no 
means  pleasant.  "Because,  you  see,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  any  friend  of  my  sister's 
could  be  inquired  for  at  a  police  office." 

Florian  was  pale  as  death,  but  she  hid  hor 
face  with  a  book,  and  looked  steadily  at  jx^t 
brother. 

"  I  asked  at  the  police  office  for  Mils  Fan, 
a  setter  I  bad  lost,"  replied  Vivian,  "  and 
hearing  *  Fan '  and  *  setter,'  Chadwick, 
with  a  stretch  of  genius  I  should  scarcely  give 
him  credit  for,  has  cleverly  changed  the  words 
to  Vansittart."  ^ 

"  Surely  Florian  will  owe  me  tome  litUe 
gratitude  for  this  invention,"  thought  Dam- 
erel, as  he  told  his  adroit  fib  with  an  unmoved 
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countennncc.  But  he  was  mistaken  there. 
Florian  thought-  only  of  tiis  persecution  of 
Opal,  and  the  fact,  which  now  oozed  out,  of 
his  inquiries  at  Dublin,  filled  her  with  resent- 
ment. She  took  advantage  of  the  laugh 
which  followed  Damerers  speech  to  rise  and 
leave  the  room. 

"  Ah,  you  always  put  you  sins  ok  my  back," 
retorted  Chadwick.  **0f  course  it  was  not 
Miss  Yansit tart  you  inquired  for,  but  neither 
was  it  a  setter.  Was  it  the  fair  lady  after 
whom  you  rushed,  when  you  left  your  wits 
and  your  luggage  in  my  charge?  She  was 
the  Miss  Fan  in  question,  I  suspect." 

"  Tell  us  that  story,  Chadwick,"  said  Her- 
bert Langley,  eagerly. 

Utterly  unable  to  stop  him,  Damerel  sat 
silent,  and  listened  in  vexation  to  a  ludicrous 
account  of  his  excitement  at  the  sight  of  a 
pretty  face,  and  his  hurried  departure  from 
the  train. 

'*  And  the  best  of  it  is,"  continued  Chad- 
wick, **hc  thrusts  a  police  gazette,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  into  my  hand,  and  pretends 
the  beautiful  little  creature  he  runs  after  is 
some  dreadful  woman,  who  had  been  massa- 
cring her  grandmother — no,  her  rival — down 
at  some  outlandish  place  in  Cornwall  —  " 

Here  Chadwick  came  to  a  sudden  and  blank 
stop,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  faces  around 
him.  Vivian  Damerel  and  Sir  Hilton  were 
both  deadly  pale,  while  Herbert  Langley  had, 
flushed  to  a  sullen  red.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  did  it  occur  to  the  unfortunate  lieuten- 
ant's memory,  that  the  tragical  event  to  which 
the  paper  referred  had  occurred  in  the  Tre- 
wavas  family. 

**I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Hilton,"  he  stam- 
mered. "  I  had  really  forgotten.  "  Ton  my 
honor,  I*m  sorry  —  " 

"  Make  your  apologies  to  Sir  Hilton  another 
time,"  broke  in  Herbert  Langley,  impetuously; 
''but  explain  to  me  at  once  the  meaning  of 
all  this.  The  place  you  have  described,  with 
the  bridge,  the  river,  the  beech  trees,  is  my 
mother's  place.  Was  it  on  her  lawn  Mr. 
Damerel  saw  a  woman  standiog  for  whose 
antecedents  he  referred  you  to  a  police  gazette  ? 
Was  it  in  the  companionship  of  my  sister  he 
found  her?" 

'*  Ton  my  word,  you  know  —  on  my  life !  I 
de.?larc  1  really  don't  know  anything  about 
it,"  said  poor  Chadwick,  helplessly.  **  I  only 
meant  a  little  chaff,  you  know,  really  now, 
nothing  more." 

"Then,  Mr.  Damerel,  I  appeal  to  you," 
Eaid  Herbert  *•  This  matter  cannot  rest  here ; 
the  honor  of  my  sister  and  my  mother  is  con- 
cerned in  it  now,  and  I  fully  intend  to  know 


the  truth.  Sir  ffilton,  I  am  grieved  ta  refer 
to  an  event  painful  to  you  in  your  presence, 
but  you  perceive  the  necessity  of  th«  case 
obliges  me.  Now,  Mr.  Damerel,  whom  did 
you  believe  you  saw  standing  by  my  sister's 
side  on  the  lawn  at  Langley's?  " 

Damerel  perceived  that  no  folsehood,  no 
subtcrftige,  would  avail  now,  and  the  trath 
would  be  the  best  policy. 

*'  I  am  glad  yon  have  put  the  question  in  the 
way  you  have,  Langley,"  said  he,  **  because  I 
can  answer  it  without  paining  you  or  myself. 
Mine  was,  indeed,  but  a  beUef.  I  imagined  I 
saw  Olive  Varcoe  on  the  lawn  at  Langley,  — 
the  girl,  who,  justly  or  unjustly,  is  suspected 
of  having  caused  the  death  of  Eleanor  Maris- 
towe.  As  to  whom  I  really  did  see  there,  al- 
low rne  to  refer  you  to  Mrs.  Langley." 

There  was  a  moment's  dead  silence.  In 
pity  to  Sir  Hilton,  whose  emotion,  by  some 
subtle  magnetism,  conveyed  itself  to  each 
heart  there,  no  eye  was  lifted  to  his  £ice,  and 
it  was  evidently  with  agitation  that  Herbert 
Langley  spoke  again. 

**  The  person  you  saw  must  have  been  Miss 
Vansittart,"  he  said,  uneasily.  «*Will  yon 
tell  me  why  and  wherefore  yon  mistook  her 
for  Olive  Varcoe?" 

Vivian  Damerel  was  silent,  but  he  glanced 
involuntarily  at  Sir  Hilton,  and  their  eyes 
met.  In  that  glance  Sir  Hilton  knew  that 
Opal  Vansittart  and  Olive  Varcoe  were  one. 

"  Mr.  Damerel,  I  demand  an  answer!"  ex- 
claimed young  Langley.  "  I  demand  it  as  a 
right.  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  sit 
tamely  here,  and  hear  my  mother  and  sister 
accused  of  harboring  an  assassin  ?  " 

''  No  one  dreams  of  such  an  accusation," 
said  Damerel.  "  I  give  you  my  reason  can- 
didly. It  was  a  chance  likeness  —  a  wonder- 
ful likeness  if  you  will  —  but  nothing  more." 

"And when  you  saw  that  Miss  Vansittart 
was  not  Olive  Varcoe,  I  trust,  Mr.  Damerel, 
you  felt  some  compunction  for  the  very  great 
pain  you  must  have  caused  her  and  my  mother*  ■ 
by  your  vague,  and  I  must  say  impertinent 
suspicion?" 

This  was  Florian's  brother  speaking,  and 
Damerel,  though  he  winced,  was  gentle  still. 

"  I  grieve  to  say,  I  never  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  Miss  Vansittart  again,  and  as* 
certaining  that  she  was  not  Olive  Varcoe,"  he 
replied. 

Herbert  Langley  stared  hard  at  the  speaker, 
and  then,  in  that  quiet  voice,  which  so  often 
hides  intense  passion,  he  said,  "You  will 
oblige  me  with  a  fuller  explanation,  Mr.  Dam- 
erel. I  do  not  understand  you.  Sir  Hilton, 
had  you  not  better  leave  us  t    Perhaps  regmrd 
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foT  your  feelings  is  chaining  Mr.  Damerel's 
tongue.** 

"Speak,  Damerel,"  said  Sir  Hilton;  "I 
can  bear  it.** 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  for  an  explanation, 
Langlcy?'*  exclaimed  Vivian,  angry  at  last. 
**  Surely  it  would  be  better  first  to  hear  what 
Mrs.  Langley  has  to  say.  I  can  only  tell  you 
tliat  I  saw  Miss  Yansittart  on  the  lawn,  and 
recognized  —  I  mean,  imagined  her  to  be 
Olive  Varcoe.  I  called  in  the  morning  on 
Mrs.  Langley,  with  her  friend,  Mr.  Lynhcr, 
but  unfortunately  the  young  lady  had  ^ready 
departed.** 

''Do  you  mean  to  say  she  had  fled?*'  de- 
manded Herbert. 

"You  force  it  from  me,  Langley,**  said 
Damerel.     **  Yes,  I  fear  she  had.** 

"  Great  heavens  I  **  exclaimed  Herbert  Lang- 
ley. "Am  I  to  bear  this?  Did  you  call  at 
Langley  to  arrest  this  girl? ** 

"Not  exactly,**  was  the  reply.  "I  called 
Co  warn  your  mother,  believing  her  to  be  de- 
ceived by  this  person,  and  being  anxious  to 
save  her  pain  and  annoyance  — ** 

"  Say  no  more,**  resumed  the  young  man. 
"  I  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with  you  for 
doing  what  you  thought  your  duty.  But  you 
must 'perceive  to  what  course  this  wild  suppo- 
sition of  yours,  regarding  the  identity  of  Opal 
Vansittart  with  Olive  Varcoe,  forces  me.  It 
obliges  me  to  leave  no  effort  untried  to  find 
this  guilty  woman,  and  prove  to  you,  and  the 
whole  world  that  she  was  not  the  companion 
of  my  sister  for  four  months.  And,  so  help 
me,  Heaven !  I  will  find  Olive  Varcoe  before 
this  day  month,  and  give  her  up  to  justice,*' 

Pale,  bowed  down  with  shame  and  anguish, 
Sir  Hilton  heard  this  passionate  oath  in  shrink- 
ing silence.  He  was  powerless  to  shield  Olive 
now;  she  had  gone  her  own  way,  and  no 
word,  no  effort,  no  suffering  of  his  would  save 
her  a  single  pang. 

In  the  lull  that  followed  upon  young  Lang- 
ley's  hot  and  hasty  words,  the  unfortunate  Mr. 
Cbadwick  approached  with  a  propitiatory  idea. 

"I  am  sure  I  am  doosed  sorry  I  ever 
broached  such  a  doosed  uncomfortable  sub- 
ject,** said  he ;  "  in  fact,  doosed  thing  alto- 
gether; but  if  you'd  allow  me  to  suggest  an 
idea.  Look  here.  Miss  Vansittart  —  of 
course  highly  respectable,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Well,  write  to  her  and  make  her  show 
up,  —  I  mean,  come  over  to  Paris  on  a  visit  to 
Mis.  Langley,  —then  everybody  sees  her  and 
knows  she*s  herself,  and  not  that  other  un- 
pleasant person.  That  finishes  the  thing  at 
once,  don't  you  see?  And  Miss  Vansittart,  I 
take  it,  win  be  a  much  more  easy  lady  to  find, 


than  one  who  don't  toani  to  be  found.  In 
fact,  I  have  no  doubt  Miss  Langley  has  got 
her  governess's  address  somewhere.  So  I 
should  recommend  you  to  follow  that  scent 
first,  old  fellow,  if  you*ll  allow  me  to  give 
advice.** 

The  despairing  catch  even  at  straws,  and 
this  was  a  straw  which  gave  a  little  more 
hope,  a  little  more  breathing-time  to  the  un- 
happy girl  whose  fleeting  footsteps  Sir  Hilton 
so  often  followed  in  spirit.  Hence  he  said, 
with  an  effort,  "  Allow  me  to  give  you  the 
same  counsel,  Mr.  Langley.  The  production 
of  Miss  Vansittart  would  at  once  silence  all 
slander,  if  any  arose.'* 

"  Yes,  certainly,'*  returned  Herbert,  slightly 
embarrassed;  "  and  if  I  can  find  her  without 
distressing  my  mother  and  sister,  I  decidedly 
will.  Not  that  I  doubt  in  the  least,"  he 
added,  haughtily,  "that  they  can  give  me 
every  particular  respecting  Miss  Vansittart.** 

"  Permit  me  to  advise  that  you  consult  your 
mother  before  speaking  to  your  sister,*'  said 
Sir  Hilton,  who  remembered  Mrs.  Langley's 
first  interview  with  him,  and 'her  request  not 
to  mention  Olive.  He  understood  her  reason 
now,  and  he  understood,  also,  that  strange, 
shadowy  likeness  in  Florian,  which  had  so 
often  startled  him. 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  returned  Herbert 
Langley,  impatiently.     "And  I  shall  hope, 
Mr.  Damerel,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  intro-  . 
ducing  Miss  Vansittart  to  you,  and  convincing 
you  of  your  blunder." 

"No  one  will  be  better  pleased  than  I,  to 
be  so  convinced,*'  murmured  Damerel. 

"  As  to  Miss  Vansittart's  sudden  departure 
from  Langley,*'  continued  Herbeft,  "I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  my  mother  can  explain  it 
satisfactorily,  although  she  may  not  have 
chosen  to  do  so  at  the  time  to  you,  Mr. 
Damerel." 

The  young  man*8  increasing  coldness  and 
haughtiness  tried  Vivian  sorely.  He  foresaw 
the  shadow  of  a  coming  quarrel,  and  fearing, 
dreading,  to  lose  the  privilege  of  seeing  Flo- 
rian, he  strove  to  avert  it. 

" Langley,"  said  he,  "I  think  you  take  too 
hard  a  tone  with  me.  Surely  you  must  per- 
ceive that  what  I  did  in  this  affair  was  done 
kindly.  I  see,  or  I  l^lieve  I  see,  a  guilty 
woman  imposing  on  two  helpless  ladies,  and 
I  act  as  any  other  man  of  honor  would  have 
done— I  call  on  a  friend  of  theirs,  and  in- 
form him  of  the  deceit.  Meanwhile  the  girl — 
who  had  twice  seen  me  pass  in  the  train — 
escapes.  If  the  pretence  on  which  she  had 
entered  your  mother's  house  was  not  false, 
her  name  not  false,  hercfilf  not  false,  why  did 
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she  take  flight?  Langley,  your  sister's  honor 
is  as  dear  to  me  as  to  you,  and  for  her  sake  I 
shall  grieve  to  see  you  stir  in  this  affair.  I 
have  not  yet  presumed  to  offer  you  my  coun- 
sel ;  but  now  I  say  —  do  nothing,  that  is  your 
best  course." 

**It  might  be,  sir,  if  Opal  Vansittart  were 
Olive  Varcoe,"  replied  Herbert;  "but  I  re- 
peat that  she  is  not ;  and  I  will  prove  it  to 
you  before  I  am  a  week  older.  And  we  had 
better  not  meet  again,  Mr.  Damerel,  until  I 
can  convince  you  that  my  sister's  friend  is  a 
lady  wortliy  of  all  respect.  Have  I  not 
heard  my  sister  say  a, hundred  times  that  Opal 
Vansittart  was  a  noble  and  beautiful  girl  ?  I 
will  take  no  one's  counsel  in  this  matter  but 
my  own.  By  the  living  Trath  above  us,  I  will 
find  both  these  girls !  I  will  bring  one  here 
as  our  honored  guest,  and  I  will  lodge  the 
other  in  a  Cornish  jail.  Until  then,  Mr. 
Damerel,  I  bid  you  good-day." 

"  As  you  will,"  said  Vivian  Damerel,  sor- 
rowfully. 

And  there  they  parted,  poor  Chadwick,  as 
he  quitted  the  apartment,  murmuring  con- 
Aisedly  a  fervent  apology,  which  seemed  to 
consist  only  of  the  words  "doose"  and 
"chaff." 

Sir  Hilton  lingered  a  moment  more  with 
Florian's  angry  brother,  to  whom  he  seemed 
about  to  say  something;  bmt  checking  him- 
self, shook  hands  abruptly,  and  hurried  away. 


CHAPTER 


<<Dbar  roel**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gunning, 
**  this  is  rather  curious." 

Mrs.  Tobias  Gunning  was  scanning  the 
advertisement  sheet  in  the  Times,  while  the 
marital  nose  was  poring  greedily  over  the  other 
portion  of  that  paper,  which  never  fell  into  her 
hands  until  it  was  at  least  a  day  old,  by  which 
time  the  masculine  Gunning  mind  was  sup- 
posed to  have  mastered  it,  and  done  with  it. 
The  nose  now  lifted  itself  above  the  broad 
sheet,  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Gunning  for  an 
explanation. 

**  Very  curious,  my  dear,"  continued  Mrs. 
Gunning.     «*  Only  listen. 

"  '  If  O.  v.,  who  left  L in  Ireland  so 

abruptly  on  the  tenth  of  last  month,  will  com- 
municate with  the  L family,  she  will 

greatly  oblige  them.' " 

*'  Stuff! "  remarked  Mr.  Gunning,  as  his 
nose  drooped  again  over  the  newspaper. 
"Advertisements  evexy  day  — people  who 
dent--*' 


The  rest  was  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  Gim- 
ning  organ  of  speech. 

"  My  dear,  that's  perfectly  true,"  said 
Mrs.  Gunning.  "  Of  course  there  are  adrer- 
tisements  of  this  sort  every  day,  imploring 
people,  who  never  turn  up,  to  return  to  some 
distracted  relative.    But  what  is  curious  in 

this,  that   L certainly  means  Langley. 

and  O.  V.  must  be  Opal  Vansittart,  that  con«- 
panion  of  whom  Florian  raved  so  in  her  letters 
to  me  a  few  months  ago." 

"Well?"  said  Mr.  Gunning,  rather  snap- 
pishly. 

"Well,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Gunning,  with 
a  puzzled  air  on  her  intelligent  countenance, 
"  I  don't  understand  it,  that's  all.  When  I 
called  on  the  Langlcys  yesterday,  they  nerer 
said  a  word  about  it." 

"Why  should  they?"  asked  Mr.  Gunning. 

"  My  darling  Tobias,  that  question  does  not 
display  your  usual  talent,"  said  Mrs.  Gunning. 
"  Don't  you  perceive,  if  there  was  no  secret, 
they  would  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  me 
frankly?" 

"Why  — "began  Mr.  Tobias;  but  he  did 
not  trouble  himself  to  say  the  rest. 

"My  love,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak 
again  with  your  usual  ability  and  good  sense," 
observed  Mrs.  Gunning.  "  Why,  you 'say, 
should  they  necessarily  tell  me  all  their  affairs  ? 
Why,  my  dear,  because  Florian  is  all  frank- 
ness, and  their  affairs  arc  usually  so  common- 
place and  simple,  that  they  really  might  be 
placarded  at  the  toll-gates,  and  it  wouldn*t 
matter.  Then,  again,  poor  Mrs.  Langley  is 
often  very  lonely  in  her  blindness,  and  when 
she  gets  a  chat  with  an  old  friend  like  me,  she 
always  tells  mo  everything  there  is  to  telL 
Now  she  did  not  tell  me  of  this  advertisement, 
therefore  I  come  back  to  my  old  argument, 
that  this  matter  is  out  of  the  common  run  of 
their  simple  affairs,  and  so  it  was  not  com- 
mented on,  and  related  to  me." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Gunning,  "I  see* 
Now  what —  " 

"That's  just  it,  my  dear,"  continued  Mrs. 
Gunning;  "that's  exactly  what  puzzles  me. 
As  you  sensibly  observe,  what  possible  mys- 
tery can  there  be  connected  with  this  govern- 
ess, which  they  don't  wish  me  to  know  ?  Tim 
see  if  they  had  mentioned  the  advertisement 
to  me,  and  said  simply  they  didn't  know  tho 
girl's  address,  and  wanted  to  find  her,  I  should 
have  Uiought  nothing  of  it.  As  it  is,  I  am 
quite  inirigueey  as  tho  French  say." 

Mr.  Tobias  listened  to  all  this  silently,  and 
then  plunged  his  nose  into  the  Titles  again,  as 
though  he  considered  he  had  now  bestowed  a 
sufficient  portion  of  hu  timeand  atten^on  on 
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hiB  wife.  Mrs.  Tobias,  seeing  this,  perused 
the  adv^ertisements  meekly,  sometimes  flashing 
her  keen  eyes  across  some  interesting  para- 
graph, which  her  husbiindwas  reading  ponder- 
ously to  liimself.  In  doing  this  she  perceived 
that  he  selfishly  Iield  Galignani  between  the 
big  sheets  of  the  Times.  This  was  more  than 
even  her  wifely  worship  could  endure. 

**  Now,  my  dear  Tobias,"  she  expostulated, 
'^  I  declare  that  is  very  unlike  you,  to  be  self- 
ish I .  I  am  sure  you  can*t  know  that  you  are 
trying  to  read  two  papers  at  once.  You  can 
spare  me  one,  love." 

Slightly  abashed  at  this  remark,  Mr.  Gun- 
ning drew  out  the  smaller  journal,  and  handed 
it  to  her. 

"  I  shall  want  it  soon,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Qonning  did  not  hear  this  long  speech, 
for  her  astonished  eyes  had  alighted  upon 
this:  — 

"  If  O.  V,  is  in  Paris,  she  is  earnestly,  pas- 
sionately entreated  to  send  her  address  to 
Bolster." 

<*  Now  what  can  this  mean?  "  exclaimed  tlie 
bewildered  Mrs.  Tobias.  "  Bolster  is  certainly 
the  name  of  Charles  Vigo's  dog.  Other  peo- 
ple in  Paris  may  not  know  it,  but  I  know  it  : 
therel(pre  this  advertisement  betrays  a  good 
deal  to  me.  Ah!  0.  V.  too  — the  very  same 
initials !  what  a  singular  coincidence  I  But, 
of  course,  they  don't  mean  the  same  persons." 

Her  face  flushed  suddenly,  as  though  some 
quick  rush  of  thought,  half  forgotten,  had  re- 
turned to  her,  like  an  unexpected  flash  of 
light  in  a  darkened  room.  And  laying  the  pa- 
per, on  her  lap,  she  sat  with  sealed  lips,  look- 
ing on  the  obtuse  countenance  of  her  husband. 
In  her  love  for  him,  she  deemed  herself  almost 
wicked  for  this  silence  —  this  concealment  of 
that  dim,  strange  thought,  half  a  fear,  which 
had  struck  her  once  before  when  conversing 
with  Vivian  Damerel.  Yet  she  dared  not 
speak  it ;  no,  in  very  truth,  she  dared  not 

Becciving  no  explanation  from  his  wift, 
Mr.  Gunning  drew  the  paper  from  her  in  sul- 
len silence,  and  strove  to  find  out  for  himself 
the  cause  of  her  excitement.  His  eye  fell  in 
a  moment  on  the  advertisement ;  but  this  did 
not  explain  to  him  why  Mrs.  Tobias  should 
flush,  and  why  her  band  should  tremble. 

**  You  are  absurdly  excitable  this  morning," 
he  said.     *'  I  see  no  cause  for  it  here." 

This  tremendous  oration  failed  to  rouse  Mrs. 
Gunning  into  speech,  and  Mr.  Gunning  was 
again  obliged  to  exert  himself. 

**It  is  only  the  old  affair  over  again,"  said 
he, —  "  some  detective  ovct  here  trying  to  get 
at  that  girl." 

Mrs.  Qunning  was  roused  now.    She  fixed 


her  eyes  on  her  husband  in  intense  admiration 
of  his  genius. 

**My  dear  love,"  said  she,  *<I  hadn*t  the 
wit  to  see  that.  I  thought  it  was  a  genuine 
advertisement  of  Charles  Vigo's.  Do  you 
think  the  poor  creature  will  be  taken  in  by  it, 
and  send  her  address  ?  But  there  is  no  direc- 
tion given ;  so,  after  all,  it  must  be-  the  real 
Bolster." 

Mrs.  Gunning  changed  her  tone  here  to  a 
more  cheerful  accent;  but  she  still  looked 
anxiously  at  that  fountain  of  intelligence,  Mr. 
Gunning.  For  reply,  he  pointed  to  the  adver- 
tisement ;  and  she  now  saw,  in  small  type,  an 
address  given  at  an  inn,  at  one  of  the  6ar- 
rieres  of  Paris. 

"A  well-known  resort  of  the  police,"  said 
Mr. Gunning — ^'that  is,  known  to  the  initiated." 

His  wife  heard  him  in  silence.  She  let  the 
paper  drop  on  the  floor,  and  rested  her  clasped 
hands  on  her  lap. 

''  I  wonder  where  she  is?  "  she  said  at  last. 
"  I  wish  I  knew." 

The  marital  nose  looked  at  her  severely 
over  the  rim  of  the  Times^  and  ejaculated,  in 
a  voice  of  astonishment,  "  You  I " 

'*  You  are  surprised,  Tobias  dear,"  said  hia 
wife.  "You  were  going  to  observe  that  it 
would  be  remarkably  unpleasant  for  you  and 
me  if  I  did  know.  But  somehow,  I  pity  her ; 
it  must  be  so  horrible  to  feel  one*s  self  hunted, 
as  she  has  been." 

''Keep  pity  for  the  deserving,"  said  Mr.  Gun- 
ning. "Poor  John  Trewavas  ruined,  unset- 
tled in  mind;  Sir  Hilton,  career  blighted; 
Lady  Trewavas,  old  age  miserable;  Mrs. 
MariBtowe,  broken-hearted." 

"  Stop,  stop,  my  love  I "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Tobias.  "  You  overwhelm  me  with  the  fearfUl 
picture  you  draw  of  all  those  poor  creatures. 
I  will  amend  my  words..  I  will  say  I  wish  I 
knew  where  John  Trewavas  is." 

The  Gunning  nose  nodded  assent  to  this, 
and  added  a  wonder  that  Sir  Hilton  had  discon- 
tinued to  advertise  in  Gaiignani  for  his 
brother. 

"  Oh,  he  got  so  tired  of  it,"  returned  Mrs. 
Tobias.  "  In  every  paper  the  same  thing :  — 
*  Mr.  Trewavas  is  earnestly  implored  to  com- 
municate with  his  friends,  who  are  in  great 
anxiety  concerning  him.  He  will  find  his 
brother  at  the  Hotel  de  Louvre.'  I  declare  I 
was  sick  of  seeing  this,  and  of  what  use  to 
continue  it,  if  he  has  left  Paris,  as  every  one 
thinks." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered,  demand- 
ing to  know  if  monsieur  and  madame  were  at 
home,  as  a  gentleman  below  wished  to  cipcak 
to  them.    In  reply  to  this  the  Gunning  no9a 
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made  itself  so  startling,  in  an  attempt  to  speak 
French,  that  the  domestic  stared  at  it  in  hope- 
less consternation. 

"  Your  master  is  desiring  you  to  show  the 
gentleman  up,"  interpreted  Mrs.  Gunning, 
severely.  **It  is  wonderful,  my  love,  how 
stupid  these  French  servants  are,"  she  added 
in  English. 

In  a  moment  Herbert  Langley  was  an- 
nounced, the  servant  saying  at  the  same  time 
to  Mrs.  Gunning,  "  The  laundress  wishes  to 
see  madame,  if  madam e  will  be  so  good." 

Madame  was  so  good.  She  left  the  room 
after  greeting  her  guest;  hence  she  did  not 
hear  the  conversation  that  ensued  between 
him  and  her  husband. 

*'  Here  is  madame's  handkerchief,"  said  the 
laundress,  "which  was  missing  last  week. 
It  dropped  from  the  basket  as  I  was  carrying 
it  upstairs;  but  a  compairioie  of  madame, 
who  lodges  in  the  attic  above  me,  found  it  and 
gave  it  to  me." 

Mrs.  Gunning  took  the  tiny  web  in  her 
hand,  and  scanned  it  with  a  curious  eye. 

"  This  is  not  mine,"  she  said. 

**  Not  madame's  I  "  said  the  laundress. 
"  Ah,  mon  Dieu !  what  have  I  done?  I  have 
brought  mademoiselle's  own  handkerchief, 
which  she  gave  me  to  wash,  instead  of 
madame's." 

"  Whose  handkerchief  did  you  say  this 
is  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Gunning. 

"  It  belongs  to  the  compairioie  of  madame," 
replied  the  laundress,  —  "the  poor  young 
thing,  who  gets  her  living  by  teaching  English. 
Ah,  it  is  a  sad  trade,  that  teaching ;  there  are 
so  many  in  it.  But  this  little  creature  won't 
trouble  the  trade  long.  She  has  not  given  a 
lesson  this  fortnight,  —  she  has  been  too  ill." 

"Ill,"  said  Mrs.  Gunning,  as  she  passed 
her  hand  across  her  forehead. 

"  Oil,  madame  need  not  be  alarmed,"  re- 
plied the  woman;  "it  is  nothing  infectious. 
If  I  permit  myself  to  speak  what  I  think,  I 
should  say  grief  and  famine,  —  that's  her 
disease.  Will  madame  settle  the  bill  this 
week?" 

Mechanically  Mrs.  Gunning  drew  forth  her 
jmrse,  but  her  eyes  were  8till  fixed  on  the 
handkerchief. 

"  Grief  and  famine,"  she  repeated  in  a  low 
voice.     "  And  she  teaches  English,  you  say  ?  " 

^Yes,  madame.  But  she  geta  so  few 
pupils ;  and  for  more  than  fifteen  days  she  has 
not  been  out  to  give  a  lesson.  What  will 
you?  When  one  can  scarcely  crawl  upstairs, 
one  cannot  walk  leagues  over  these  Paris 
stones  to  set  ten  sous.  Since  she  has  been  so 
UU  I  have  let  our  boy  Gustave  take  lessons 


of  her.    That  buys  her  a  bit  of  bread,  joo 
see." 

"  And  has  she  no  English  friends  in  Paris?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Gunning,  whose  face  was  strangely 
earnest. 

"  Not  one,"  was  the  reply;  "  and  I  ask  her 
in  Yoin  to  write  to  her  friends  in  England. 
But  I  trouble  madame.    Here  is  the  change." 

"  No,  no  —  keep  it,  and  buy  a  few  comforts 
for  this  poor  countrywoman  of  mine,"  aaid 
Mrs.  Gunning. 

"  Ah,  madame  is  rery  good,  very  charita- 
ble," said  the  laundress ;  "  but  I  scarcely  dare 
do  that;  she  is  so  strange,  so  proud.  She 
would  be  very  angry  if  she  knew  I  had  men* 
tioned  her  to  madame." 

"  But  you  hare  not  named  her,  and  I  have 
not  asked  her  name,"  cried  Mrs.  banning, 
eagerly. 

"  Her  name  I "  said  the  woman.  "  Oh, 
there  is  no  secret  about  that.  Madame  sees 
the  *  0-  v.*  in  the  corner  of  her  handkerchief 
—  Madnioiselle  Olympe  Valney  —  that  is  hej 
name,  and  she  is  an  orphan,  she  tells  me ;  a 
little  creature,  no  higher  than  that.  And  be- 
fore she  fell  ill  she  was  beautiful  as  an  angel ; 
but  she  is  wasting  away  fast  now.  Mon  Dieu, 
how  changed  she  is !  She  is  not  long  for  this 
world,  I  think." 

Mrs.  Gunning,  wnose  dheeks  had  grown 
paler  and  paler,  burst  suddenly  into  tears,  and 
covered  her  eyes  with  the  handkerchief  be- 
longing to  Mademoiselle  Olympe  Valney. 

"What  a  heart  madame  has!"  exclaimed 
the  laundress,  in  great  admiration.  "Never 
tnind  the  handkerchief,  I  will  wash  it  again 
with  pleasure ;  or,  if  I  took  it  to  Mademoiselle 
Olympe  wetted  with  the  tears  of  her  com- 
paiiHoie,**  she  added,  with  a  burst  of  French 
sentiment,  "she  would  cherish  it  all  the 
more." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Mrs.  Gunning,  "don't  tell 
her;  don't,  on  any  account,  tell  her  I  Don't 
name  me  to  her,  I  beg  of  you.  Where  did 
you  say  you  live  ?  " 

The  woman  named  a  narrow,  dir^  street,  in 
the  oldest  part  of  Paris,  by  the  Seine. 

"You  see,"  she  added,  "we  laundresses 
must  live  by  the  river." 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  come  and  see 
you,"  stammered  Mrs.  Gunning;  "you  and 
your  boy  Gustave." 

"Madame  is  vexy  obliging,"  said  the 
woman;  "  but  if  madame  will  pay  a  visit  to 
poor  little  Mademoiselle  Olympe,  it  will  be  a 
real  kindness." 

"I  cannot  promise,"  returned  Mrs.  Gun* 
ning,  hurriedly. 

"  But  if  madame  cpmesjomy  jmm  plmce, 
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ebe  will  sareljr  seo  her  countrywoman,"  said 
the  laundress ;  *'  and  perhaps  then  she  will  he 
ahle  to  persuade  her  to  accept  some  aid.  Ah, 
niadame,  without  help,  the  poor  young  thing 
must  soon  die." 

**  I  will  come  to-morrow,"  said  Mrs.  Gun- 
ning, with  a  sort  of  desperate  catch  in  her 
throat;  'Ho-morrow,  at  eleven.  Will  that 
do?" 

"  Perfectly,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  I  shall  he 
enchanted  to  see  madame." 

Thinking  herself  now  dismissed,  the  woman 
shouldered  her  basket  and  departed,  leaving 
Mrs.  Qunning  so  pale  and  so  bewildered,  that 
she  sat  down  helplessly,  and  stared  around  her 
as  though  she  hoped  to  find  some  counsel  and 
help  in  her  difficulty,  from  the  four  walls  of 
the  room.  She  avoided  returning  to  her  hus- 
band until  she  had  heard  Herbert  Langley's 
departing  steps,  and  even  then  she  crept  into 
the  salon  quietly,  and  sat  down  in  the  darkest 
comer. 

'*  Had  Herbert  Langley  anything  particular 
to  say,  my  dear  ?  "  she  began. 

She  did  not  think  he  had,  but  she  asked  the 
question  to  rid  herself  of  the  painful  embarrass- 
ment which  she  fancied  so  legibly  written  on 
her  countenance.  To  her  surprise,  Mr.  Gun- 
ning answered  with  pompous  solemnity,  "  He 
had  something  very  particular  to  say,  but  I  am 
bound  not  to  mention  it.  The  subject  of  our 
conversation  must  remain  a  secret  between 
him  and  me." 

At  any  other  time  Mrs.  Gunning  would  have 
had  the  whole  story  out  of  her  recusant  spouse 
in  two  minutes ;  but  now  she  left  him  in  peace, 
feeling  thankfhl  that  the  sin  of  reticence  was 
not  hers  alone* 

'*  Since  he  has  a  secret  which  he  refuses  to 
tell  me,  he  will  not  feel  so  hurt  at  my  keeping 
this  from  him,"  she  said  to  herself.  ^*Poor 
dear  angel,  how  unhappy  he  would  bo  if  he 
knew  that  I  could  shut  up  n^  heart  like  this 
to  him!" 

She  gazed  at  Mr.  Gunning's  smooth,  foolish 
face  till  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  then  she 
stole  towards  him  and  kissed  him. 

"  No  coaxii:g,  Priscilla,"  said  he.  <*  I  don't 
mean  to  tell." 

**  No,  my  dear,  I  won't  ask  you,"  said  his 
wife.  *'  But  kiss  me  back,  Tobias,  love,  else  I 
shall  feel  quite  unhappy.  I  hate  secrets,  — 
don't  you?" 

**  Not  particularly,"  he  replied ;  "  men  can- 
Dot  tell  all  thdr  serious  affhirs  to  women." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

YiYiAH  Dambrbl  was  shut  out  from  his 
heart's  paradise.  Herbert  Langlcy's  un- 
courteous  words  rendered  further  visits  to 
Florian  and  Mrs.  Langley  impossible  at  pres- 
ent. Still  he  was  not  debarred  from  seeing 
her  in  her  walks,  her  drives,  or  her  rare  ap- 
pearance at  the  opera  or  the  theatre.  At  those 
places  then  Vivian  haunted  her,  mindful  only 
of  the  pleasure  to  himself,  though  he  saw 
with  jealous  pain  how  often  she  was  weary, 
and  how  often  her  eyes  strayed  from  him,  as 
if  eager  to  seek  relief  elsewhere  f^om  atten- 
tions that  bored  her. 

If  the  rival  that  Vivian  Damerel  felt  he 
possessed  had  been  yisible,  if  only  he  could 
have  measured  his  strength,  his  talents,  his 
love  against  him,  he  would  either  have  come 
off  conqueror,  or  have  retired  from  the  con- 
test, acknowledging  himself  beaten.  But  this 
warfare  with  a  shadow,  this  constant  wrest- 
ling with  an  unseen  antagonist,  left  him 
always  in  doubt,  and  did  not  justify  any  firm 
resolve  to  renounce  a  love  which  seemed  now 
necessary  to  his  life.  Had  she  truly  a  lover, 
or  did  his  jealousy  raise  up  a  phantom  lover 
who  had  no  real  existence?  This  was  the 
question  ever  tormenting  him.  If  she  were 
free,  then  was  she  as  free  for  him  to  win  as 
another,  and  he  would  never  give  up  hope  till 
she  herself  bade  him.  And  if  she  ha4  a 
lover,  then,  at  least,  he  would  not  yield  his 
hope  until  he  had  seen  his  rival.  Should  he 
renounce  his  chance  of  lifelong  happiness 
for  a  myth? 

One  wet  afternoon,  when  the  streets  were 
dreary  and  the  Bois  deserted,  Damerel  wan- 
dered into  the  Louvre,  and  stood  listlessly 
looking  at  the  paintings.  Suddenly,  at  the 
dim  end  of  the  long  gallery,  he  caught  sight 
of  Florian  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  gentleman. 
Her  back  was  towards  him,  but  the  turn  of 
the  head,  the  glossy  hair,  the  graceful  figure, 
were  not  to  be  mistaken.  His  longing  eyes, 
never  heeding  her  companion,  took  in,  in  one 
wistful  glance,  the  exquisite  charm,  the  tender 
grace  of  her  presence ;  then  he  went  hur- 
riedly away,  lest  Herbert  Langley  shoultl 
turn,  and  vex  him  with  a  cold  bow.  But  as 
he  left  the  Louvre,  he  ran  up  against  the  very 
man  he  wished  to  avoid.  Chadwick  was  with 
him,  and  as  his  amazed  look  fell  upon  the 
pair,  the  young  marine,  ever  eager  for  chalT, 
asked  him  if  he  hod  seen  his  tailor. 

"Nothing  but  seeing  that  much-enduring 
individual,   my  tailor,  would  ever  give  my 
countenance  so  scared  a  look,"MSd  Chad 
Wtek.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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"Ifare  you  been  in  the  Louvre?"  asked 
Damerel. 

'*I  hope  J  know  better  than  to  rain  my 
eyesight  in  that  way,"  replied  Chadwick. 
**We  have  been  taking  a  shower-bath  be- 
neath the  trees,  on  the  Boulevards." 

Here  Herbert  Langley,  who  had  stood  a 
little  aoide,  came  forward. 

"  Mr.  Damerel,"  said  he,  **I  hope  soon  to 
have  tlic  pleasure  of  introducing  you  to  Miss 
Vansittart  When  she  is  our  guest  again,  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  accept  your  apology  for 
your  unjust  suspicion;  and  then  I  trust  you 
will  fin(l  me  equally  ready  to  apologize,  if  my 
conduct  lately  has  seemed  to  you  ungenerous*" 

Lifting  his  hat,  he  moved  rapidly  away, 
thus  sparing  Damerel  the  pain  of  a  reply. 

**Good-by,  my  angel,"  said  Chadwick. 
**  You  look  as  lost  as  a  babe  in  the  wood.  It 
is  dangerous  to  let  you  go  about  by  yourself, 
I  see  that." 

He  ran  off,  and  Damerel  watched  him  and 
Langley  call  a  fiacre,  jump  into  it,  and  drive 
away. 

It  was  evident  Herbert  did  not  know  his 
sister  was  in  the  Louvre. 

Galled  by  what  he  considered  the  young 
man's  insolence,  and  tormented  equally  by 
love,  pride,  and  jealousy,  Vivian  Damerel 
stood  a  moment  irresolute,  chafed  to  his  very 
heart's  core.  In  that  moment  he  saw  Florian 
descend  the  steps  of  the  Louvre  alone,  and 
huny  away  in  the  opposite  direction  without 
perceiving  him.  After  an  instant's  hesitation 
he  followed  precipitately ;  but  he  had  already 
lost  her,  and  could  only  conclude  she  had 
entered  some  vehicle  perhaps-  waiting  for  her 
in  an  adjoining  street.  All  these  circum- 
stances were  but  so  many  links  in  a  chain  of 
evidence,  convincing  him  that  Florian's  inter- 
view with  this  gentleman  was  a  secret  one. 
Her  being  out  alone,  and  on  a  day  when  the 
drizzling  rain  made  a  walk  a  penance,  and 
her  hurried  and  frightened  look  as  she  left  the 
Louvre,  all  fell  upon  his  heart  with  a  cold, 
convincing  logic,  unanswerable. 
,  And  who  was  this  man  whom  she  had  thus 
dared  to  meet  secretly  and  alone  ?  Could  it 
be  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas?  And  again  Dam- 
erel recalled  Florian's  evident  excitement  in 
Sir  Hilton's  presence,  her  flushed  cheeks,  her 
fevered  manner,  the  look  of  earnest,  even 
anxious  inquiry  in  her  eye  as  she  scanned  his 
face  eagerly,  at  times  when  he  himself  was 
unobservant.  These  signs  of  interest  in  him, 
but  for  Florian's  own  words,  would  have 
seemed  proofs  of  love,  and  Damerel  knew  not 
which  to  believe.     At  all  events,  he  was  re- 


solved to  discover  whether  Sir  GBfton  was  her 
companion  in  the  Louvre. 

A  day  or  two  before,  Damerel  had  bought 
tickets  for  the  opera,  and  sent  them  to  Mrs. 
Langley,  for  the  blind  lady  was  passionately 
fond  of  music;  and  he  resolved,  when  he 
joined  her  and  Florian  that  night  in  their 
box,  to  question  her,  and,  if  possiUe,  rid 
his  heart  of  this  mad  jealousy. 

Both  ladies  greeted  Damerel  kindly  on  his 
presenting  himself  in  their  loffe;  and  Florian, 
he  fancied,  wss  brighter  and  more  beautiful 
than  he  liad  ever  seen  her. 

Mrs.  Langley  soon  became  entranced  in  the 
mubic,  and  sat  silent  and  absorbed,  as  though 
her  soul  were  all  ear,  to  catch  the  sweet  sounds 
that  fell  flowingly  frt>m  the  singer's  lips. 
Seeing  her  unwilling  to  talk,  and  listening  in 
tently  to  the  opera,  it  was  natural  that  Vivian, 
as  he  bent  over  Florian,  should  drop  his  voice 
to  its  lowest  tone. 

*'  Have  yon  been  out  to-day?  "  Idiss  Lang- 
ley? "he  asked. 

'*  I  took  a  shoH  drive,"  she  replied. 

"  In  the  Bois?  "  said  Damerel. 

"Even  the  nursemaids  desert  the  Bois  on 
such  a  day  as  this,"  said  Florian,  smiling  at 
the  question. 

**  Ah,  truly,"  said  he ;  "  it  has  been  dismal ! 
But  where  else  could  you  drive?  " 

It  was  scarcely  embarrassment,  but  a  certain 
restraint,  that  came  over  Florian's  manner  as 
she  answered  him,  —  **  Surely,  Paris  is  big 
enough  to  drive  in  without  going  to  the  Bois." 

He  dared  not  say,  '*  Where  did  you  go?  " 
so  he  tried  on  another  tack. 

"  Poor  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  still  lingers  in 
Paris,  hoping  to  find  his  brother,"  he  contin- 
ued; "but  I  fear  it  is  a  vain  search, — don't 
you?" 

Again  came  that  sign  of  nervous  trepidation, 
which  he  had  always  marked  in  Florian  at  the 
name  of  Trewavas. 

"I  scarcely  know,"  she  replied,  in  a  very 
low  voice.  "  Perhaps  he  will  never  be  Ibund ; 
he  may  have  committed  suicide." 

"  Ah,"  said  Damerel,  "  I  see  Sir  Hilton  has 
told  you  of  his  brother's  melancholy  tempera- 
ment. Yon  seem  to  know  him  quite  well ;  the 
picture,  I  suppose,  was  as  faithfiilly  drawn  as 
thatsketchof  yours,  which  I  sawthe  other  day?" 

"You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Damerel,"  said 
Florian,  a  vivid  blush  coloring,  her  cheeks. 
*•  Sir  Hilton  has  said  very  litfle  to  me  concern- 
ing his  brother." 

"  But  that  little  makes  you  think  of  him  as 
a  suicide?  "  asked  Damerel.    "  I  believe  Sir 
Hilton  does  his  brother  aaJiQnstice'in  convey' 
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ing  sncb  an  impretiion.  I  know  John  Trc- 
wavaswell, —  a  meek,  gentle,  quiet  man, —  too 
weak  for  happiness;  a  man  sure  to  fail  and 
snffer  if  he  strove  for  it,  but  certfunly  not  a 
man  to  do  so  desperate  a  deed  as  to  lay  hands 
on  his  own  life." 

"  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  peo- 
ple, too  weak  to  guard  their  own  peace  and 
happiness,  are  also  too  weak  to  sin,"  she  re- 
marked.    "  Histofy  tells  us  no  such  tale." 

"Then  you  still  persiflrt  in  your  gloomy 
thought?"  said  Damerel.  "Well,  mine  is 
even  more  gloomy.  I  believe,  that  having  a 
large  sum  of  money  with  him,  poor  John  has 
been  robbed  and  murdered." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  is  dead,"  observed  Flo- 
rian.  But  here  again  that  curious  restraint 
fell  upon  her,  evidently  chaining  her  speech. 
"  Do  not  let  us  talk  any  more  of  John  Tre- 
wavas,"  she  continued.  "I  am  so  sorry  for 
Sir  Hilton,"  she  added,  softly. 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Damerel.  "  Have  you 
seen  him  to-day  ?  " 
"  No,"  replied  Florian. 
Her  "  no "  was  perfectly  unembarrassed, 
and  without  a  shadow  of  reserve  in  it.  Viv- 
ian's heart  sank.  Desperately  longing  to  know 
the  worst,  he  flang  his  last  die. 

"  How  lonely  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  must 
feel  in  Paris  on  such  a  day  as  this  has  been  I " 
said  he.  "  As  for  me,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  myself,  I  went  into  the  Louvre." 

Instantly,  over  face,  neck,  and  bosom,  there 
rushed  a  crimson  tide,  that,  as  it  faded  away, 
left  her  white  as  a  stitue  of  marble. 

"  4t  what  time  were  you  there,  Mr.  Dam- 
erel?" she  asked,  in  a- voice  which  she  tried 
vainly  to  steady. 

"  Between  four  and  five,"  he  replied ;  "  but 
the  day  was  so  dark  that  I  can  scarcely  say  I 
saw  the  pictures." 

"In  which  gallery  were  you?"  she  asked, 
with  her  face  turned  towards  the  stage,  and 
her  lips  almost  white. 

Vivian  named  the  same  gallery  in  which  he 
had  seen  her,  and  then  waited  for  her  to  speak 
again ;  but  it  was  nearly  a  minute  before  she 
moved  her  eyes  from  the  stage,  and  fixed  them 
on  him  with  an  intense,  anxious  look ;  and  even 
then  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  a  clashing 
march  and  chorus,  that  she  bent  forward,  and 
said,  almost  in  a  whisper,  "  Mr.  Damerel,  you 
are  playing  a  poor  part  when  you  act  the  spy." 
"  On  my  honor.  Miss  Lanjley,  I  never  tried 
so  mean  a  r^e,"  said  Vivian,  "  I  was  there  by 
accident.  I  saw  you  by  accident.  Do  you 
believe  me?" 

"Oh,  certainly,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation.     "  But  was  there  anything  strange 


in  my  looking  at  paintings  on  a  wet  day,  as 
well  as  yourself?  " 

*  Oh,  no,  nothing,"  ho  replied.  "  I  only  irish 
I  had  the  happiness  to  escort  you  instead  of  the 
stranger  I  saw  with  you." 

Tills  was  too  much.  Florian  gazed  at  Dam- 
erel in  amazement  and  indignation,  her  very 
fingers  rosy  with  the  burning  flush  that  had 
suffUsed  her  face. 

'*Mr.  Damerel,"  said  she,  "  I  refuse  to  be 
cross-examined  on  my  actions  any  ftirther.  I 
refuse  to  reply  to  your  questions,  simply 
because  I  deny  that  you  have  any  right  to  ask 
them.  I  was  at  the  Louvre  with  a  friend, 
whose  name  I  decline  to  give  you." 

The  proud,  calm  words  rushed  over  Dam- 
orel's  heart  like  a  wave  from  an  icy  sea,  leav- 
ing him  utterly  powerless  to  reply. 

"  Florian,"  said  Mrs.  Langley,  "  what  are 
you  and  Mr.  Damerel  disputing  about,  in  the 
midst  of  the  loveliest  music  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  Paintings,"  replied  Vivian.  "  I  have  been 
telling  Miss  Langley  that  I  detest  all  galleries, 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  especially." 

"  The  Louvre,"  said  Mrs.  Lanjjlcy,  again,— 
"  was  it  this  morning  I  heard  Sir  Hilton  pro- 
posing to  take  you  to  it,  Florian?  " 

"No,  mother,"  she  replied.  "That  was 
yesterday." 

"  Then  it  was  Sir  Hilton  with  her  I "  thought 
Damerel,  with  an  impetuous  rush  of  anger. 
"  And  both  are  deceiving  me." 

Turning  her  sightless  face  to  the  stage,  Mrs. 
Langley  again  gave  up  all  her  faculties  to  the 
music;  then  Vivian  bent  towards  Florian, 
anxiously. 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  it  was  Sir  Hilton  —  " 

"  The  discussion  is  over,  Mr.  Damerel,  not 
to  be  recommenced,"  said  Florian,  interrupt- 
ing him  coldly.  "All  I  ask  is,  that  you  will 
not  annoy  my  mother  with  it." 

"You-  trust  me  thus  far,  then?"  he  re- 
sumed, bitterly.  "  You  believe  I  shall  not 
betray  you?  " 

Florian  was  evidently  galled  by  this  way  of 
putting  the  matter ;  but  perhaps  she  felt  her- 
self compelled  to  submit,  for  she  bit  her  lip, 
and  spoke  hastily. 

"  Call  it  what  you  will,"  she  said;  "  but  I 
shall  certainly  feel  obliged  to  you  for  silence. 
May  bo  a  more  generous  nature  would  have 
not  spoken  at  all," 

"  You  are  always  bitter,  always  unjust  to 
me.  Miss  Langley,"  answered  Vivian.  "  How 
do  I  know  that  the  most  generous,  the  kindest 
thing  I  could  do,  would  not  be  to  speak  to  youi 
mother  and  brother  ?  " 

"  No,  no ! "  exclaimed  Flortan.  "  Heaven 
help  me !    What  should  I  do  ?  " 
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It  was  joy  to  hear  her  more  meek,  more 
submissive;  it  was  triumph  to  see  her  look 
into  his  face  with  pleading  eyes. 

**  There  are  so  many  fortune-hunters,  so 
many  villains  in  the  world,"  he  continued, 
**  who  make  a  prey  of  the  innocent,  that  I 
know  not  whether  I  dare  give  you  a  promise  of 
silence.  In  meaning  to  do  you  a  kindness,  I 
may  be  doing  you  an  injury." 

"I  give  you  my  word,  my  solemn  assur- 
ance, there  is  no  danger  of  harm  to  me,'*  said 
Florian. 

Her  eyes  were  still  on  him,  filling  with 
tears  now ;  and  the  delicious  sense  of  power 
—  power  over  her  —  that  run  through  his 
veins  would  not  let  him  show  mercy. 

"You  are  too  young,  too  inexperienced,  to 
understand  the  danger  that  lurks  in  the  clan- 
destine,*' he  continued.  "  The  very  fact  of 
secrecy  shows  there  is  harm.  Is  it  well  to 
liave  secrets  from  your  mother,  —  a  blind 
mother,  —  Miss  Langley  ?  " 

"You  are  cruel,  Mr.  Damerel,"  she  replied. 
"Cannot you  understand  that,  because  she  is 
blind,  a  secret  may  be  kept  from  her  ?  " 

"I  can  understand  no  circumstance  that 
can  justify  such  a  course,  ^Dss  Langley,"  he 
replied.  "  Perhaps  if  you  trusted  me  entirely 
I  might." 

"I  cannot  trust  you,  Mr.  Damerel,"  said 
Florian.     "  You  ask  an  impossibility." 

"  Yet  you  iEisk  me  blindly  to  give  you  up  to 
the  designs,  or  the  love,  of  a  stranger,"  said 
he,—  "  a  man  whom,  you  confess,  neither  your 
mother  nor  your  brother  knows  I " 

He  spoke  so  passionately  that  Mrs.  Langley 
turned,  and  held  up  her  hand  for  silence. 

"  Hush !  I  implore  you,"  whispered  Florian. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  during 
which  Florian  grew  so  deadly  pale  that  the 
lilies  in  her  hair  were  no  whiter,  and  her  tears 
fell  so  fast  that  Vivian  was  thankful  for  Mrs. 
Langlcy's  blindness. 

"Mr.  Damerel,"  she  said,  "if  I  give  you 
my  word  that  the  person  I  meet  has  never 
spoken  a  word  of  love  to  me,  and  never  will 
speak  it"  (oh,  how  fast  the  tears  fell  here!) 
".will  you  be  content  to  believe  that  he  is  no 
fortune-hunter,  and  will  you  then  keep 
aUent?" 

Once  more  a  faint  hope  beat  in  Damerel's 
heart,  and  he  bent  over  her  with  a  glow  of 
passion  in  his  eyes. 

"  He  is  not  a  lover?  "  he  said. 

"  No,"  said  Florian,  —  a  sad  "  no,"  over 
which  the  lips  quivered. 

"  And  he  never  will  be  ?  "  continued  Damerel. 

"He  never  will  be,"  repeated  Florian. 

Her  face  drooped  on  her  flowers   so   l(.w 


that  Yivian  could  not  see  the  tears  that  wetted 
them. 

"  Then  I  give  you  my  promise,"  he  $aid, 
reluctantly.  "  O  Mis§  Langley,  you  make 
me  accept  a  hard  task!  Yon  will  not  trust 
me,  but  you  force  me  to  trust  this  stranger, 
into  whose  hands  I  yield  your  reputation, 
your  happiness,  perhaps  your  life !  " 

"You  yield  them  into  noble  hands,**  she 
said ;  "  there  is  nothing  to  fear." 

"  So  much  trust,  and  no  love !  "  said  Dam- 
erel, with  a  jealous  pang  in  his  voice.  ''O 
Florian,  if  you  would  but  give  me  a  right  to 
protect  you  I " 

Florian  looked  up  with  consternation  in  her 
eyes,  —  a  glance  of  such  genuine  fear  imd 
sorrow  that  for  a  moment  Vivian  was  checked. 
Then  he  thought  he  had  confessed  too  much 
to  stop  now ;  so,  stoopuig  low,  he  continued^ 
hurriedly,  "  You  know  I  love  you.  Tell  me, 
is  there  any  hope  ?  ** 

"  None/*  she  replied. 

Her  voice  was  so  faint  and  low  that  Dam- 
erel scarcely  heard  it ;  but  he  saw  her  shrink 
away  from  him,  and,  moving  to  her  mother*8 
side,  she  put  her  hand  within  her  arm,  and 
stooped  and  kissed  her.  Vivian  Damerel 
watched  her  in  bitterness  of  spirit. 

"  She  means  me  to  think  that  her  mother's 
is  her  only  love,"  said  he;  "and  care  for  her 
is  her  lifelong  duty.  But  I  am  not  deceived ; 
she  loves  this  stranger." 

With  the  stage  a  blank  to  him,  and  the 
music  one  clash  of  furious  discord,  Vivian 
Damerel  sat  out  the  opera,  and  then  saw  the 
ladies  to  their  carriage. 


CHAPTEE  XXn. 

"  A  LADT  wishes  to  see  you.  Mademoiselle 
Olympe." 

"  But  I  am  too  ill  too  see  any  one,  Madame 
Lemoine ;  I  am,  indeed,"  replied  a  startled 
voice.     "  Say  for  me  that  I  am  too  ill." 

"The  lady  says  she  will  not  detain  you  a 
minute,  mademoiselle.  A  friend  of  hers  wishes 
to  take  lessons  in  English.  She  is  very  rich," 
whispefed  Madame  Lemoine,  thrusting  her 
round  face  within  the  door.  "Think,  my 
dear,  how  much  you  need  money,  and  don't 
send  her  away." 

The  sick  English  girl  leant  back  wearily  in 
her  poor  arm-chair,  and  sighed. 

"  I  will  call  on  the  lady,"  she  said.    "  Do 
my  good  Madame  Lemoine,  ask  her  for  her 
address.    My  poor  garret  is  not  a  place  to  n»- 

ceive  ladies  in."  (^  r\r\n\o 
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BntMadaniA  Lemoine,  propitiated  by  the 
&Te-ftnnc  piece  bestowed  on  the  little  Gustavo 
bj  Mrs.  Gunning,  was  not  to  be  driven  from 
her  resolve. 

'*  What  matters  it  how  shabby  the  room  is," 
said  she,  **if  the  lady  has  a  fancy  to  see  it? 
She  won*t  expect  to  find  a  poor  teacher  in  a 
palace.  Here  she  is!*— she  is  coming  up- 
stairs I  Kow  you  must  see  her,  Mademoiselle 
Olympe ! " 

The  round  Breton  visage  of  Madame 
Lemoine  disappeared  hastily,  as  she  set  the 
door  wide  open,  and  Mrs.  Gunning,  in  some 
trepidation,  found  herself  obliged  to  come 
forward. 

"Olive  Varcoe,"  she  said,  "as  truly  as  I 
dave  a  woman's  heart  within  me,  so  truly  do  I 
believe  that  you  are  an  innocent  girl,  and  that 
you  are  taking  the  blame  of  this  deed  upon 
yourself,  from  some  overwrought  notion  of 
love  and  gratitude.'* 

One  wan  hand  fell  down  from  the  pale  face 
>•  one  instant  the  large  dark  eyes,  swimming 
in  tears,  gazed  on  her  in  doubt  and  terror; 
then  both  weak  arms  drooped  forward,  and 
sobbing  pltcously,  Olive  fell  upon  Mrs.  Gun- 
ning's neck. 

"  Do  not  betray  me  I  **  she  cried.  "  I  am  too 
weak  to  bear  it.  I  have  taken  upon  myself  a 
task  beyond  my  strength*  I  am  dying  under 
it ;    O  Mrs.  Gunning,  I  am  dying  under  it  I " 

"My  poor  girl,"  whispered  Mrs.  Gunning, 
soothingly,  "you  are  not  dying.  We  will 
soon  get  you  well  again." 

Olive  did  not  heed  this,  but,  clinging  pas- 
sionately to  the  homely  figure  of  her  comfort- 
er, she  reiterated,  "Yoa  will  not  betray 
me?" 

"  Betray  you  1 "  said  Mrs.  Gunning.  "  No ; 
but  being  innocent,  what  have  you  to  fear?  " 

"I  am  so  weak,"  said  Olive,  holding  out 
her  thin  hands.  "I  fear,  were  they  to  take 
me  now,  L  should  not  have  courage  to  be 
silent,  and  then  I  should  have  suffered  all  this 
in  vain.  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  that  thought  1  I 
must  save  him  all  the  anguish,  the  shame,  that 
,  I  have  borne  for  him.  I  must  bear  it  to  the 
end.    I  must  havo  my  reward." 

She  wrung  her  hands  together,  wliile  over  her 
thin,  pale  face  there  spread  a  burning  flush  of 
crimson.  With  tears  upon  her  cheeks,  Mrs. 
Gunning  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

"  My  poor  child,"  said  she,  "  yon  are  wrong, 
altogether  wrong.    Tills  is  Quixotic  madness." 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Olive,  "  it  is  life  or 
death  to  me;  it  is  no  madness.  O  Mrs. 
Gunning,  you  have  discovered  me !  You  will 
not  be  heartless  and  cruel?  You  will  not  tell 
any  one  that  you  have  found  me?  " 


The  trembling  of  her  smafl  hands  as  she 
held  them  forth,  the  wild  look  in  her  eyes, 
showed  Mrs.  Gunning  that  she  was  too  ill  to 
bear  arguments,  or  to  endure  any  new  terrors. 

"  I  will  do  all  you  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Gun- 
ning, soothingly.  "  Now,  tell  me,  what  have 
you  been  doing  to  get  so  ill? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Olive,  feebly.  "  I 
have  been  very  poor,  and  sometimes  —  " 

She  stopped,  and,  being  weak,  her  tears  fell 
fast  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  restrain  them. 

"  My  poor  child !  my  poor  child !  "  said  Mrs, 
Gunning,  "don't  cry  so  bitterly.  Good 
heavens !  what  a  set  of  fools  we  have  all  been  1 
—  a  poor  little  thing  like  you.  My  dear,  I'll 
take  care  of  you,  and  well  set  everything  to- 
rights  now ;  we  will  indeed." 

But  Olive  was  too  ill  to  listen.  The  low 
fever,  that  had  been  wearing  away  her  strength 
for  many  days,  overcame  her  completely  now, 
and  she  lay  pale,  speechless,  and  exhausted, 
with  her  bent  head,  like  a  broken  flower,  rest- 
ing on  the  kind  bosom  that  held  her. 

Mrs.  Gunning  laid  her  on  the  little  bed  that 
stood  close  by,  and,  sitting  down  by  her  side,  re- 
mained a  minute  in  deep  thought.  And  the 
result  of  her  meditation  was  that  she  must 
flnd  Charles  Yigo. 

"Ah!  love  is  a  grand  thing,"  said  Mrs. 
Gunning  to  herself,  as  she  wiped  her  eyes. 
"  Love  gave  that  young  man  sense  and  clear- 
sightedness to  see  the  truth.  He'll  help  me 
to  take  care  of  her  — he'll  tell  me  what  to  do. 
I'm  a  baby  myself  without  Tobias,  and  I  must 
not  tell  him  all  this  just  yet  I  have  not  the 
least  idea  whether  I  ought  to  go  straight  to 
the  police,  and  tell  'em  what  I  think,  or  wheth- 
er it  would  be  wiser  to  hold  my  tongue.  Upon 
my  word,  this  is  an  awful  responsibility." 

Mrs.  Gunning  felt  herself  grow  hot  and  then 
cold,  as  she  reflected  on  the  difficult  position 
in  which  she  had  placed  herself  by  coming  to 
see  Olive.  But  looking  down  on  the  slight 
figure  and  the  wan  face,  that  lay  so  weak  and 
helpless  before  her,  she  did  not  repent.  Then, 
as  the  poor,  hunted  girl,  growing  more  com- 
posed, opened  her  large  feverish  eyes,  and 
strove  to  thank  her  for  her  kindness,  Mrs. 
Gunning  took  her  little  hand  between  both 
hers,  and  bent  over  her. 

"  Listen,  my  dear,"  she  said;  "  don't  agi- 
tate yourself  in  answering  me,  but  tell  me,  if 
you  can,  where  I  shall  flnd  Charles  Vigo,  — 
that  good,  noble  fellow,  who  had  the  heart  and 
courage  to  >t?jid  your  friend  when  all  the 
world  fell  from  you." 

Olive  grasped  Mrs.  Gunning's  hand  fever^ 
ishly,  and  her  eyes  grew  wild  and  bright.   , 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  »he,,*lbe..|raa,%.&leai€ 
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a  noble  friend ;  but  I  could  not  let  him  be  slan- 
dered any  more  for  my  sake.  When  I  quitted 
Ireland,  I  resolyed  never  again  to  let  him  know 
where  I  wandered.  Is  he  not  at  home? 
Where  is  he  ?    What  is  he  doing  ?  " 

Her  wild  eagerness  startled  Mrs.  Gunning. 

''  He  is  not  at  home,  my  dear,"  she  i;eplied; 
**  but  I  cannot  tell  yon  where  he  is." 

'^  Oh,  I  guess  what  he  is  doing,"  said  Olive, 
a  look  of  deadly  fear  passing  over  her  face. 
**I  know  what  his  resolve  was.  Mrs.  Gun- 
ning, it  will  kill  me  if  he  searches  out  all  the 
dreadful  truth  —  it  will  kill  me.  Find  him  — 
bring  him  to  me,  that  I  may  entreat  him  to 
have  mercy." 

She  fixed  her  eyes  on  Mrs.  Gunning's  face 
in  an  agony  of  fevered  prayer,  and  clasped 
her  arm  with  her  small  burning  hands. 

"  I  will  bring  him,  my  dear,  rely  on  that," 
said  Mrs.  Gunning.  **Now  tell  me  quietly, 
where  was  he  when  you  heard  from  him 
last?" 

"  At  home,"  replied  Olive, —  "  in  Cornwall." 

**  And  why  did  you  not  answer  his  letter?  " 
continued  Mrs.  Gunning.  "Why  deprive 
yourself  of  his  help?  " 

"I  would  not  trouble  him  any  more,"  re- 
plied Olive,  in  a  broken  voice.  "  Why  should 
I  put  any  of  my  burden  upon  him  ?  I  feared 
to  cause  him  more  sorrow.  By  his  help  I  had 
found  a  home  among  kind  people ;  but  I  was 
driven  away  —  driven  away  I  " 

Here  the  tone  changed  to  a  wild  whisper  of 
fear,  and  crouching  down  in  terror,  like  a  poor 
hunted  creature,  she  hid  her  face  on  the  pil- 
low. 

"Poor  child  I"  said  Mrs.  Gunning;  "don't 
tell  me  any  more." 

"Yes,  yes,"  contumed  Olive,  lifting  her 
white  face  suddenly,  "  the  rest  is  not  much. 
I  fled  in  the  night.  I  walked  a  long,  long 
way  among  the  lonely  mountains — that  first 
made  me  ill ;  then  I  got  on  a  canal  boat,  and 
so  reached  Bandon  and  Cork.  Then  I  went 
to  London." 

She  closed  her  eyes  in  weariness,  and  lay 
down  again,  as  though  the  thoughts  of  her 
dreary,  loijely  journey  were  too  much  for  her 
strength.  But  no,  it  was  not  of  herself  she 
was  thinking. 

"  It  was  such  a  sad  journey,"  she  resumed, 
after  a  raoment*s  rest  had  given  her  power  to 
speak.  "I  was  so  sorry  for  them — my 
friends  —  fearing  they  would  be  grieved  and 
ashamed  through  me.  I  was  so  sorry  for 
Charles  Vigo,  thinking  he  would  be  blamed 
for  helping  me.    And  so,  then  —  " 

"And  so,  then?"  said  Mrs.  Gunning,  as 
the  girl's  white,  parted  lipft  ceased  to  speak, 


and  there  stole  fortli  fh>m  her  closed  eyei 
large,  silent  tears. 

"  Then,"  said  Olive,  "  as  I  sat  alone  in  nsj 
little  room  in  that  great  desert,  London,  I  saw 
I  had  no  right  to  make  any  other  share  the 
pain  I  had  taken  on  myself;  and  I  resolved  I 
would  never  again  vex  another's  roof  with  my 
presence.  I  would  live  alone,  and  earn  my 
bread  as  I  could."    ' 

"  O  you  poor  little,  mad,  loving  child ! " 
said  Mrs.  Gunning,  and  down  upon  Olive's 
white  face  rained  the  good  lady's  kindly  tears. 
Olive  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it. 

"  I  stayed  a  long  while  in  London,"  said  the 
sweet,  low  voice,  again;  "I  stayed  till  nearly 
all  my  money  was  gone.  And  I  was  driven 
away  firom  those  lod^ngs  —  through  vain 
fears,  perhaps  —  to  another  and  another,  till 
at  last  I  thought  I  should  be  safer  here ;  and  I 
came  over  by  the  night-boat,  a  deck  pas- 
senger." 

"  Now,  Heaven  help  me!  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Gunning,  "why  have  you  borne  all  this?" 

"I  had  been  so  wicked,"  said  Olive,  as 
passionate  sobs  burst  from  her  very  heart. 
"  I  had  been  so  fhll  of  pride,  of  temper,  of 
ingratitude,  revenge ;  I  had  never  thought  of 
how  they  had  borne  with  me,  and  cared  for 
me,  all  my  life  long.  Oh!  what  other  way 
could  I  repay  them  than  by  doing  this?  — 
what  other  way  to  make  amends  for  all  my 
wilfulness?  And  I  am  so  glad  to  prove  that  I 
have  some  love  in  me  —  some  gratitude  — " 

Nature  could  do  no  more;  it  had  fought 
long  against  the  fever  in  her  veins,  but  now  it 
was  powerless,  and  as  her  clinging  hands 
dropped  helpless  from  Mrs.  Gunning's  arm, 
so  did  Olive  fall  upon  her  pillow,  white,  fiunt, 
and  weary. 

In  very  pity,  kindly  Mrs.  Gunning  resolved 
she  should  not  speak  another  word.  There 
was  one  question  she  had  been  careful  not  to 
ask.  Olive's  weakness  would  not  have  borne 
that,  and  tenderness  for  her  would  have  sealed 
the  lips  of  clever  Mrs.  Gunning,  even  if 
shrewdness  and  consideration  for  Tobias  had 
not  kept  them  closed. 

"  No,  my  responsibility  is  heavy  enough  as 
it  is,"  she  said  to  herself,  dolefully.  "  I  most 
be  careful  not  to  add  to  it  by  hearing  any  kind 
of  confession  which  it  might  be  my  instant 
duty  to  divulge.  I  may  be, a  soft-hearted 
simpleton^  but  I  have  no  right  to  compromise 
Tobias.  Ah  I  I  wish  I  had  a  tithe  of  his 
talent.  At  all  events,  I  have  sense  enough, 
for  his  sake,  to  steer  clear  of  that  one  dangeis  • 
ous  topic.  Not  that  the  little  thing  would  tell 
me,"  she  continued,  looking  down  on  the 
closed  eyes,  and^ffffllH^  rsiplut^  ivoiy  lkce« 
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that,  all  Bhmnken  and  shiyering  in  its  fltftil 
fever,  lay  before  her.  "No,  it  is  my  belief 
irild  horses  would  not  tear  it  from  her.  And 
now,  that  she  has  suffered  so  much,  it  would 
he  a  pity  indeed  if —  ** 

Mrs.  Qunning  stopped,  then  went  on  again 
resolutely. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  it  would  be  a  pity.  Til 
say  it  again.  Justice  I  stuff  I  Nobody  knows 
what  justice  is  in  this  world.  Will  that 
brave,  enduring  little  creature  get  it?  No, 
of  course  not ;  and  I  must  confess  she  never 
gave  it  either.  What  a  fleiy,  passionate  little 
mortal  it  was !  Ah,  well,  there  is  not  much 
fire,  much  passion  left  in  her  now ;  her  bitter 
trials  have  softened  away  all  the  hard,  sharp 
edges  of  her  strange  character." 

Thus  Mrs.  Gunning  soliloquized,  busying 
herself  the  while  in  many  kind  ofSces. 
Prompt,  quiet,  yet  energetic,  she  had  soon 
made  arrangements  for  the  sick  girl's  comfort 
In  doing  tMs,  money  streamed  quickly 
through  her  generous  fingers,  and  even  the 
thought  of  Tobias's  anger  could  not  check  the 
fiow.  At  last,  when  the  doctor  had  come  and 
gone,  when  the  table  was  heaped  with  dainties, 
and  a  placid  Sister  of  Mercy  took  her  seat  by 
the  bedside,  Mrs.  Gunning  thrust  herself  into 
her  bontnet  and  shawl,  and,  with  a  troubled 
conscience  for  the  ill-treatment  she  was  show- 
ing Tobias,  in  keeping  all  this  a  secret  from 
him,  she  betook  herself  to  the  marital  abode. 

For  eight  days  the  doctor  considered 
Mademoiselle  Olympe  Valncy  in  danger  of 
death,  and  during  this  time  Mrs.  Gunning 
mystified  her  husband,  and  angered  his 
eloquent  nose  into  snappishness,  by  going,  day 
by  day,  to  that  poor  garret  in  that  poor 
quarter  of  Paris.  Here  she  sat  by  Olive's 
bed  and  heard  the  wild,  murmured  ravings  of 
fever ;  and,  as  she  Ustened,  Mrs.  Gunning  felt 
immensely  grateful  to  the  builders  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel. 

**If  it  was  not  for  that  blessed  difference 
of  speech,"  said  she,  "  and  that  happy  con- 
ceit which  won't  let  French  people  learn 
English,  what  would  become  of  me  ?  " 

She  bathed  Olive's  temples,  she  kissed  her 
face,  and  soon  the  large,  dark  eyes  learned  to 
smile  when  she  came,  the  parched  lips  ceased 
to  murmur  incoherently,  the  little,  restless 
hands  lay  stiU. 

"  She'll  do,"  said  the  doctor.  And  Mrs. 
Gunning  felt  as  gratefUl  as  if  her  husband 
had  forgiven  her,  and  bis  nose  had  said  all 
'  manner  of  kind  things,  instead  of  turning  her 
heart  upside  down  all  day  long,  through  con- 
tinned  snappishness. 

Throned  what   pangs   of  conscience,  re- 


morse and  tears,  the  poor  little  woman  came 
daily,  on  her  errand  of  mercy,  none  knew  but 
herself. 

Lieutenant  Chadwick  possessed  an  inquir- 
ing disposition,  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  gazed  with  benign  curiosity  on  the  altered 
countenance  of  his  fkiend  Damerel,  —  a  coun- 
tenance so  sour  and  dolorous  that  the  freshest 
chaff — the  very  latest  thing  out  in  chaff  — 
failed  to  enliven  it  Sitting  in  a  brown  study, 
with  no  company  but  himself  and  bis  cigar. 
Lieutenant  Chadwick  brought  the  powers  of 
his  brain  to  bear  upon  the  mystery,  and  dis- 
covered it 

"  He's  jealous,"  said  he,  "  jealous  of  me  I 
By  Jove !  that's  it  Poor  Vivy !  he  shouldn't 
have  introduced  me  to  his  fHends,— a  fellow 
like  me,  with  some  life  and  conversation  in 
him.  He  is  rather  a  dead-weight  himself,  is 
poor  Vivy.  Nevertheless,  he'll  carry  the  day. 
I  can't  marry,  yon  know,"  continued  Mr. 
Chadwick,  apostrophizing  his  boots  with  great 
earnestness.  "I've  got  no  money;  he  has. 
What  chance  have  I  against  a  fellow  with  a 
place  in  Devonshire,  and  six  horses  in  the 
stable  doing  nothing?  —  a  fellow  who  orders 
in  the  most  expensive  cigars  by  the  box,  and 
never  wears  his  gloves  twice.  And  here  am 
I,  looking  upon  a  five-pound  note  as  an  object 
of  curiosity,  and  always  wondering  why  the 
House  don't  pass  an  Act,  ordering  tailors  to 
give  the  British  subaltern  unlimited  credit 
Oh,  the  thing  won't  do,  you  know  1  I  give  it 
up  magnanimously.  There  are  five  or  six 
brothers  in  that  family;  the  girl  will  have 
very  little  money.  And  of  course  if  I  can't 
keep  my  wife  — on  her  own  money— in  a 
proper  manner,  I  won't  marry.  I  resign,  at 
once.  I'll  go  and  put  poor  Damerel  out  of 
his  pain.  I  can  understand  what  he  feels, 
having  a  fellow  like  me  pitted  against  him. 
Poor  Vivy!" 

Part  of  this  was  serious,  and  part  chaff; 
for  Mr.  Chadwick  was  so  accustomed  to  that 
light  article,  that  he  chaffed  himself,  and 
rather  ei^oyed  it  And  now,  flinging  the  end 
of  his  cigar  in  the  fire,  he  went  to  his  friend's 
room,  his  mind  filled  with  the  most  benevo- 
lent intentions,  and  forthwith  slipped  him 
paternally  on  the  back. 

**Vi?y,  old  fellow,"  said  he,  "you  are 
jealous ;  don't  deny  it." 

Much  astonished,  Vivian  Damerel  turned 
hastily. 

"Jealous!"  he  exclaimed;  "nothing  of 
the  kind,  Chadwick ;  but  I  am  very  uneasy.'' 

A  man  never  is  jealous ;  it  is  always  some 
other  feeling  that  causes  JbU^juude^^  . 
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" Then  dont  be  uneasy  any  longer,**  said 
Oliadwiclr ;  "  I'll  settle  it  for  you." 

•*You,  Chadwickl"  cried  Vivian,  eagerly, 
"What  do  you  know  about  the  matter? 
Who  is  the  fellow  she  meets? ** 

There  was  great  confidence  between  Vivian 
and  Cliadwick,  and  the  latter  knew  that  his 
friend  had  set  all  his  hopes  on  Florian  Lang- 
Icy;  but,  in  his  haste,  Vivian  had  now  said 
more  than  he  intended.  Both  young  men 
fiaw  this  at  once,  and  Chadwick  looked  grave. 
"Upon  my  life,  old  fellow,**  said  he,  "I 
thought  you  were  a  little  mad  at  me  for  my 
attentions  in  that  quarter  $  but  now  I  see  I  am 
mistaken.  And  look  here.  I  don't  want  to 
know  any  of  Miss  Langley's  secrets ;  but  if 
there  is  anything  going  on,  you,  as  a  friend, 
ought  to  warn  her.  She  is  very  young,  and 
she  only  has  a  silly  boy  and  a  blind  mother  to 
protect  her.  And  Paris,  you  know,  is  a  doose 
of  a  place. 

"  My  dear  Chadwick,  I  am  as  miserable  as  I 
can  well  be,  returned  Vivian.  "I  feel  all  that 
more  strongly  than  you,  and  yet  I  can  do 
nothing.  I  am  bound  to  secrecy;  you  must 
ask  me  no  questions.'* 

Damerel's  evident  distress  filled  Chadwick's 
good-natured  head  with  schemes  to  relieve 
him,  and  the  best  and  fittest  was  certainly  to 
constitute  himself  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  Miss 
Langley. 

**  Listen,  old  fellow,**  he  resumed ;  "  if  you 
are  bound  to  secrecy,  you  can't  of  course  give 
her  brother  a  hint ;  but  if  I  see  anytliing  wrong, 
I  can  cither  lick  the  scamp  myself,  or  I  can 
set  Herbert  Langley  to  do  it." 

"  But  you  never  have  seen  anything  wrong, 
Chadwick,  have  you  ?  *'  asked  Vivian. 

" Never,"  replied  Chadwick ;  "and  I  don't 
believe  Florian  Langley  is  the  sort  of  girl  — " 
"  Of  course  she  isn't,"  interrupted  Damerel ; 
"  nevertheless,  there  is  something  going  on 
that  I  don't  understand;  and  Mrs.  Langley 
knows  nothing  of  it." 

"  Well,  I  was  going  to  observe,  tliat  1*11  call 
there  every  day,  and  follow  her  about  like  a 
dog,  if  you  like,"  said  Chadwick;  "  and  when 
I  have  discovered  who  and  what  the  fellow  is, 
let  him  look  out." 

Mr.  Chadwick  finished  his  sentence  with  an 
expressive  pantomime.  There  was  something 
in  his  proposition  that  both  pleased  and  dis- 
pleased Damerel.  It  was  true  that  he  was 
very  uneasy;  he  believed  Florian  to  be  the 
dupe  of  some  adventurer,  who  was  deceiving 
her  with  a  tale  of  distress,  or,  worse  still,  a  tale 
of  love.  And  she,  too  young,  too  inexperi- 
enced, too  pure  to  believe  in  evil,  might  have 
the  whole  liappiness  of  lier  life  marred  through 


that  false  sense  of  honor  on  his  part  wliiclt 
hindered  him  from  speaking  to  her  mother  and 
brother.  Under  such  circumstances,  would  it 
not  be  well  for  Chadwick  to  set  himself  to  dis- 
cover the  truth,  and  then,  having  something 
certain  to  go  by,  act  as  prudence  and  honor 
might  dictate?  The  objection  to  this  course 
lay  in  his  fear  of  Florian*s  anger  and  contempt, 
should  she  discover  a  spy  had  been  set  on  her 
actions.    He  spoke  of  this  to  Chadwick. 

"  My  dear  follow,'*  said  he,  "  you  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all.  The  vials  of  her 
wrath  will  fall  upon  me.  But  the  truth  is,  I 
shall  not  act  the  spy  on  her;  that's  not  my 
plan.  I  shall  dodge  him.  Let  me  see  them 
together  once,  just  to  know  the  fellow,  —  that's 
all.    After  that  my  campaign  is  easy." 

For  some  days  after  this  Mr.  Chadwick  went 
in  and  out  with  an  air  of  bustling  importance. 
Brilliant  In  chaff,  and  bursting  with  untold 
secrets,  he  said  not  a  word  respecting  his 
campaign  until  the  fifth  day.  Then  he  entered 
Damerel's  room  late  at  night,  and  sat  down 
silently,  a  grave  and  rather  frightened  air 
sobering  his  lively  countenance. 

"  Well,  Damerel,"  said  he,  "  it's  serious, 
and  no  mistake.  They  meet  nearly  every  day," 

Vivian's  face  flushed  with  jealous  rage,  and 
he  exclaimed,  impatiently,  "  Go  on." 

"You  know,"  said  Chadwick,  "  I  havo 
called  there  so  often  in  the  last  five  days  that 
I  have  made  myself  a  nuisance ;  but  nothing 
came  of  that.  In  pursuance  of  my  plan,  I  have 
had  the  impudence  to  call  at  oil  hours.  By 
that  means  I  discovered  she  was  always  out  at 
three  o'clock.  You  know  the  stand  of  cabs  at 
the  comer?  Well,  I  get  into  one.  *  Where 
to?*  says  the  man.     *  Nowhere,*  I  answer; 

*  just  stop  here  in  your  rank  till  I  tell  you  to 
move.*  Man  thinks  me  mad,  but  lets  me  get 
into  his  shaky  old  vejiicle,  and  keeps  his  eye 
on  me  from  the  box.  *  No  pistols,  nor  poison, 
nor  any  of  that  nonsense,'  says  he,  *  in  my 
cab,  if  you  please.  If  you  want  to  kill  your- 
self, go  to  the  river.*  —  *  What's  the  odds  to  you 
whether  I  blow  my  brains  out  or  no  ? '  I  a^k. 

*  A  deal  of  odds ;  you'd  make  such  a  mess,' 
says  the  old  fellow.  That  amused  me,  and  I 
tried  a  bit  of  chaff  in  return,  but  could  not  get 
on  —  broke  down  in  my  French,  you  know. 
All  at  once  I  see  her  —  comes  out  of  the 
house  by  herself.  I  shrink  into  nothing.  She 
passes  by  with  her  eye  upon  the  cabs,  and ' 
chooses  one  with  a  good  horse,  —  those  Irish 
girls  know  a  horse.  In  she  gets ;  then  I  pnll 
at  the  coat-tails  of  the  old  cabby.  '  You  saw 
that  lady  ? '  —  *  Yes.*—  *  Then  follow,  ami  don't 
lose  sight  of  her.*  Cabby  grins,  and  off  we  gt/. 
And  a  precious  long  way,  too,  we  go.    At  laf^^ 
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her  cab  pulls  up,  and  tben  I  see  coming  to- 
wards it  a  tall  felloir, — quite  a  swell,  I  assure 
you,  —  who  gets  through  the  crowd  like  a 
prize-fighter,  opens  the  door,  gives  her  his 
hand,  and  leads  her  off." 

Lieutenant  Chadwick  paused  to  take  breath, 
and  gazed  at  his  friend,  who,  with  head  bent 
forward  on  his  hands,  seemed  lost  in  painful 
thought.  But  at  the  sullen  silence  he  looked 
up,  saying  savagely  between  his  teeth,*  **  The 
miserable  scoundrel  I  60  on,  Chadwick !  What 
are  you  stopping  for?  " 

*•  I  didn't  stop  —  I  went  on,"  said  Chadwick. 
"  I  slipped  out  of  the  cab,  and  followed  them. 
Keeping  at  a  good  distance,  I  saw  them  walk 
up  and  down  the  Boulevard,  then  take  a  seat 
beneath  one  of  the  big  trees.  It  was  raining, 
but  they  didn't  heed  the  rain,  though  it  scat- 
tered the  nursemaids  right  and  left.  And  I 
was  glad  of  it,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity 
for  pulling  up  the  collar  of  my  coat,  slouching 
my  hat  over  my  ears,  and  otherwise  making  a 
Guy  of  myself.  The  rain  also  excused  my 
standing  under  a  tree  pretty  near  to  them,  and 
I  wasn't  afraid  to  do  this,  as  she  was  so  ab- 
sorbed and  so  agitated  that  she  never  looked 
up.  My  dear  fellow,  I  felt  pretty  considerably 
mean,  I  can  tell  you,  as  I  found  myself  play- 
ing the  spy  in  this  beastly,  ungentlemanly  way. 
And  if  the  girl's  mother  wasn't  blind,  and  if 
you  weren't  spoony  on  her,  I  vow  I  would  not 
move  a  finger  to  stop  her  from  running  away 
with  this  swell  pickpocket.  No,  on  my  word 
now,  I  would  not." 

"Chadwick,  will  you  drive  me  mad?"  ex- 
claimed Damerel.  "  60  on,  —  go  straight 
through." 

<'  There  isn't  much  moro  to  tell,"  said  Chad- 
wick, "  and  that  —  Look  here  now,  you  will 
not  think  me  a  downright  cad,  will  you  ?  " 

Damerel's  answer  is  not  on  record ;  it  was 
very  short,  and  rather  strong. 

"  You  won't?  "  said  Chadwick.  "  All  right, 
old  fellow.  Well,  then,  it  was,  in  fact,  the 
fault  of  the  wind;  the  wind  blew  a  scrap  of 
their  conversation  towards  me,  and  my  ear 
caught  it." 

**  Yes,  — well?  "  exclaimed  Vivian, 

<*And  I  heard  him  say,  *  This  suspense  is  ter- 
rible!   What  can  we  do?'" 

**6ood  heavens!  tben  he  spoke  English. 
He  is  an  Englishman  ?  "  cried  Damerel. 

"Or  Irish,"  said  Chadwick.  "There  was 
a  slight  ring  in  his  voice  not  quite  English,  I 
thought.  I  could  not  hear  a  word  Miss  Lang- 
Icy  said,  but  I  heard  bhn  implore  her  to  meet 
him  again,  and  I  know  by  her  face  she  said, 
^Yes.'  She  was  pale  and  frightened  —  I  saw 
ch4)t;  and  after  her  lover  had  put  her  in  the 


fiaerey  —  he  is  her  lover,  my  dear  fellow,  don't 
deceive  yourself  about  that,  — she  leant  back 
on  the  seat,  and  shed  tears.  The  gentleman 
went  off  down  the  Boulevards  at  a  rapid  pace, 
and  I  discharged  my  cabby,  and  plunged  after 
him.  He  led  me  such  a  chase !  He  dived  into 
quarters  of  Paris  that  I  had  never  seen ;  and, 
lastly,  he  gave  me  the  slip,  but  where  I  cannot 
say.  I  floundered  about  for  another  hour 
looking  for  him ;  then,  quite  exhausted,  I  re- 
traced my  steps  to  a  civilized  part  of  the  town, 
dined,  smoked  a  cigar,  and  came  home.  Now 
you  must  decide  what  we  had  better  do.' ' 

"I  cannot  see  that  I  have  any  right  to  in- 
terfere further,"  said  Vivian  Damerel,  gloom- 
ily. "  Miss  Langley  will  listen  to  no  advice 
of  mine.  Do  what  you  will  yourself,  Chad- 
wick." 

"Confound  the  whole  thing!"  exclaimed 
that  bewildered  marine.  "  It's  a  doose  of  a 
fix  altogether ;  only  I  know  I  should  be  aw- 
fully obliged  to  any  fellow  —  supposing  it  was 
my  sister — for  an>  hint  that  might  be  the 
means  of  saving  her  from  perhaps  a  miserable 
marriage.  So  if  you  leave  it  to  me,  Damerel, 
I  shall  give  young  Langley  a  hint  that  he  had 
better  get  his  sister  out  of  Paris." 

"  Wait  a  week  before  you  do  that,"  broke 
in  Vivian,  gloomily.  "Meanwhile,  I  will 
try  to  get  a  sight  of  this  fellow.  What  is 
he  like?" 

"Like  a  gentleman,  —  undeniably  like  a 
gentleman,"  replied  Chadwick;  "and  good- 
looking  as  —  as  the  doose." 

"  See  here,  Chadwick !  "  exclaimed  Vivian, 
in  a  more  cheerful  voice :  "it  has  just  struck 
me  that  your  aunt,  Mrs.  Gunning,  is  a  senAble 
woman." 

"  Come  now,  no  chaff  about  my  aunt,"  i«- 
turned  Chadwick ;  "  I  am  fond  of  her.  I  don't 
deny  she  is  clever;  she  is  a  first-rate  inter- 
preter." 

"  I  am  serious,"  said  Damerel;  "it  is  you 
that  are  chaffing.  I  think,  Chadwick,  if  you 
were  to  speak  to  her  in  confidence^  telling  her 
you  had  been  an  accidental  witness  to  a  clan- 
destine meeting  between  Miss  Langley  and  fi 
stranger,  she  would  take  the  matter  into  her 
hands,  and  manage  it  better  than  we  should. 
At  all  events,  a  word  of  counsel  from  her 
would  go  farther  with  Florian  than  an3rthing 
you  or  I  could  say." 

"  That  isn't  a  bad  idea,"  said  Chadwick. 
"  ru  do  it.  I'll  speak  to  her  to-morrow.  But 
she  mustn't  tell  that  domestic  elephant  of  hen 
anything  about  it,  though.  He'd  trumpet  the 
story  all  over  the  town." 

"  Swear  her  to  secrecy,  Chadwick,"  said 
Damerel.    "  I  8uppot%ypu  can^manHge  her. 
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Ajeleyei' fellow  like  you  can  certainl;^  wheedle 
an  aunt." 

"  Good-nighi,  old  fellow,"  said  Chadwick. 
« I  eee  you  are  better.  The  vital  spaiic  is  not 
quite  put  out;  there's  a  rise  in  the  funds  — 
of  spirit.  As  to  other  funds  they  are  hope- 
lessly low,  —  at  least  in  my  case.  Adievv  I  try 
to-morrow  to  look  a  little  less  like  a  gl<7%my 
bandit,  discovered  in  a  cave,  drinking." 

With  this  parting  effusion  of  chaff,  Mr. 
Chadwick  wished  his  friend  an  affectioirate 
((ood-night,  and  retired  to  his  slumbers. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

The  disappearance  of  John  Trewavas  be 
gan,  in  his  own  county,  to  excite  great  bewil- 
derment and  excitement.  It  was  in  vain  now 
that  Lady  Trewavas  endeavored  to  keep 
secret  the  fact  of  her  terrible  anxiety.  Friends 
pressed  around  her  again,  who  had  stood  aloof 
in  her  great  trouble,  and  advisers  came  in 
crowds. 

Sir  Hilton  had  deemed  it  wiser  not  to  men- 
tion in  his  letters  that  fleeting  apparition  of 
John  which  had  mocked  him  in  Paris ;  hence 
in  Cornwall  it  was  only  known  that  he  had 
been  traced  to  the  London  Bridge  station,  and 
there  was  lost.  Thus  every  species  of  con- 
jecture was  rife  concerning  him.  He  was 
murdered,  —  kidnapped;  he  had  committed 
suicide;  he  was  gone  to  Australia;  he  had 
formed  some  low  marriage,  and  was  hiding 
from  his  friends. 

Meanwhile  advertisements,  offering  rewards 
for  John's  discovery,  dead  or  living,  continued 
to  add  their  mystery  to  the  morning  papers. 
These  were  read  eagerly  and  commented  on, 
but  they  led  to  no  result.  At  length,  after 
that  glimpse  of  John  at  Paris,  Sir  Hilton  dis- 
continued the  advertisements  in  England,  and 
inserted  them  in  the  Continental  journals  in- 
stead. What  bewildering  discoveries,  useless 
journeys,  and  endless  correspondence  this 
brought  to  him,  it  is  unnecessary  to  relate. 
Enough,  that  the  impecunious  gentlemen 
fished  out  of  canals,  the  lonely  gentlemen 
wandering  unknown  in  foreign  towns,  and  the 
adventurous  gentlemen  lost  on  mountains, 
were  none  of  them  John  Trewavas.  How 
often  Sir  Hilton  started  from  Paris  in  hope, 
and  returned  in  despair,  it  is  needless  to  say. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  con- 
stant stream  of  false  intelligence  detained  him 
in  Paris  when  he  would  willingly  have  com- 
forted the  solitude  of  his  aged  grandparent 
et  Trewavas.    And  she,  on  her  tide,  deluded 


by  these  false  hopes,  Implored  him  to  remaia 
on  the  Continent,  and  forbore  to  speak  to  bim 
of  the  gloomy  horrors  of  her  loneliness. 

As  day  after  day  she  sat  alone,  enduring 
her  suspense,  heavy  thoughts  bore  her  spirits 
down  into  the  very  depths  of  sorrow,  and  the 
hoplessness  of  old  age  crept  chill  about  her. 
In  the  long,  long  evenings,  when  the  wind 
moaned  among  the  ftmereal  trees,  or  wandered 
through  the  old  house  like  singing  voices,  Uic 
shadows  rose  up  before  her  of  her  dead  chil- 
dren, —  shadows  of  faces  long  departed  to  the 
world  of  spirits ;  above  all,  the  foces  of  a  baby 
brother  and  sister,  dead  and  forgotten  so  many 
years  ago,  that  she  could  scarce  find  their 
names  written  on  the  tablet  of  her  memory. 
Now  these  infant  faces  came  constantly,  came 
shadowy,  hand  in  hand,  and  they  ever  strove 
to  lift  some  curtain  held  before  her  heart, 
^ver  strove  to  show  her  some  dread  thought, 
hidden  down,  down  in  the  depths  of  her  soul. 
But  she  would  not  let  them.  With  painful 
eagerness  she  drove  the  shadowy  hands  away 
that  would  have  torn  away  that  veil,  and, 
shuddering,  she  would  glance  upoa  the  per 
tra?ts  on  the  walls,  and  remember  how  each 
one  lad  died  in  honor  and  kindly  love. 

At  such  times,  had  an  eye  been  there  to  se<! 
it,  LarV  Trewavas's  aged  face  would  loo> 
ghastly  in  the  firelight,  and  her  withered  lips 
would  murmur  the  dire  word,  '*  Murder  I 
Then,  starling,  she  would  wrap  her  Uce  shawl 
around  her  bent  form,  and  raising  herseh 
defiantly,  would  smile  with  a  prcud  lip.  and 
say  to  herself  disdainfully,  ''An  old  woman'i 
fancies  1  —  fancies  grown  cluAdish  —  child- 
ish!" 

How  often,  as  ste  muttered  this  disdain  oi 
her  own  weakness,  wou3d  th$  wind  com* 
sighing  through  the  dre&ry  IcL^gth  of  the  vasi 
room,  and  whisper  in  her  ear,  "Olive, — 
Olive  I  —  an  outcast,  —  a  prisoner,  —  a  wan 
dercr !    And  why  ?    Spirits,  tell  her  why." 

Then  they  came  around  her  in  troops, 
spirits  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living,  —  Eleanor, 
with  wet  clinging  garments,  rising  from  thi 
dreadful  pool;  Olive,  with  angiy  brow;  the 
little  dead  children,  sad  and  reproachful,  all 
striving  with  shadowy  bands  to  lift  the  veil 
from  off  her  heart;  but  she,  with  clntching 
fingers,  held  it  down,  and  shrieked  aloud  for 
servants  and  for  lights. 

Thus,  with  an  awful  presence  creeping  ever 
nearer,  nearer,  she  lived  on  through  the 
spring  days,  grasping  her  letters  with  eager, 
trembling  hands,  at  noon,  and  canying  througli 
the  day  and  night  their  chill  disappointment 
in  her  shrinking  heart.  At  times  she  listened 
to  the   servants'   tales   of^ghosUy  footsteps 
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111  Uie  changed  hoiue,  and  smiled  at  their 
folly. 

"Ghosts I"  she  said,  "Ah,  the  old  have 
many  ghosts  around  them.'* 

But  one  night,  when  she  sat  up  late  alone, 
frriticg  to  her  graadson  Hilton,  there  came  a 
step  upon  the  gravel,  and  a  finger  tapped 
upon  the  glass. 

The  woman  was  brave,  in  spite  of  orer- 
wrought  nerves  and  loneliness ;  she  was  brave 
as  the  daughter  of  an  ancient  race  should  be. 
But  now  the  pen  dropped  from  her  fingers, 
and,  with  face  deadly  pale,  she  raised  her 
clasped  hands  to  heaven,  and  murmured, 
"O  God,  have  mercy  on  met  Is  it  come? 
—  the  tiling  I  dreaded  I  ** 

Then  she  rose,  walked  to  the  window,  drew 
the  Venetian  blind  aside,  and  looked  out  upon 
the  night.  All  was  calm  and  still  as  God's 
peace  in  a  pure  heart.  Nothing  here  but  the 
shadows  of  the  great  trees  lying  gray  on  the 
silvered  grass,  and  the  familiar  shape  of  shrub 
and  fiower  glistening  pale  in  the  moon's  ray. 
Tet,  as  though  unassured  by  the  calmness  and 
solitude  and  deep  silence  around  her,  Lady 
Trewavas  raised  the  sash,  and  stepped  from 
the  window  to  the  lawn.  And  here,  as  the 
moonlight  around  her,  dropping  silver  from 
every  leaf,  and  shedding  its  cold,  clear  reful- 
gence upon  her  pale*  face,  and  her  snow-white 
hair,  she  stood  for  a  minute  silent  and  motion- 
less. 

Ko  sound,  no  step  disturbed  her.  A  slight 
rustle  of  wind  among  the  tree-tops,  a  low  mur- 
mur on  the  beach  as  waves  rippled  on  the 
sands,  a  distant  bleat  of  plaintive  lamb,  —  this 
was  all  that  broke  the-  silence  of  the  night. 
Then,  reassured,  she  turned  her  eyes  away 
from  the  dark  wood,  where  that  deed  was 
done,  and  fixed  them  on  the  sea.  Its  calm, 
its  beauty,  as  it  lay  rippling  and  sparkling  in 
the  wondrous  light  of  moon  and  stars,  sank 
into  her  spirit,  and  with  a  sigh  of  thankfulness 
she  bent  her  head  a  moment  on  her  hands  in 
prayer,  and  then  re-entered  the  house. 

"A  fancy,"  she  said,  as  she  closed  the 
window.  "Ah  I  I  am  beset  with  childish  fan- 
cies now." 

But  if  it  were  a  fancy,  it  was  one  that  came 
again  and  again ;  and  like  a  woman  in  a  vision, 
seemg  and  hearing  what  was  to  be.  Lady  Tre- 
wavas listened  for  the  ever-recurring  foot- 
step, and  the  tap  of  the  ghostly  finger  on  the 
glass.  Again  and  again  she  set  the  window 
open,  and  stood  bravely  on  the  lawn ;  and  once 
she  spoke  aloud. 

"  1  am  here.    Do  you  want  me  ?  " 

The  voice  was  low,  unnatural,  ghastly,  and 
the  words  rang  through  the  night  air  with  a 


thrill  of  horror  in  them,  that  chilled  her  own 
blood,  as  they  fell  back  upon  her  ear. 

A  momentary  rustle  among  the  shrubs,  as 
though  a  bird  had  flown  away,  and  then  there 
was  blank  silence;  and  in  this  silence  she 
stepped  within  the  window,  closed  it,  and  fell 
upon  the  floor. 

"  I  have  not  strength  for  this  ever-recurring 
terror,"  she  said,  within  heraelfl  "  To-morrow 
I  will  leave  this  room,  and  sit  in  the  library." 

So  the  next  day  a  fire  was  lighted  in  that 
dim  and  distant  room,  and  she  sat  there,  witli 
all  her  ghostly  fancies  shadowing  about  her. 
It  was  a  cold  March  day,  and  the  wind  blew, 
and  the  rain  fell,  beating  fiercely  on  the  win- 
dow-pane with  dreary  persistence ;  and  when 
night  came  it  came  in  storm  and  tempest,  with 
black  darkness  all  around,  while  over  the 
gloomy  sea  there  swept  furious  gusts,  the  roar 
of  which  mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  huge 
rollers  that,  in  massive  walls  of  water,  rushed 
upon  the  beach,  breaking  into  thunder  as  they 
fell. 

As  the  sun  went  down  into,  the  heaving 
waters,  cresting  the  waves  with  fire,  a  sudden 
crash  shook  the  house  from  roof  to  basement, 
and  a  cry  arose  that  a  giant  tree  has  fallen. 
Peering  through  the  gathering  darkness,  Lady 
Trewavas  saw  dimly  the  noble  trunk  lying  on 
the  lawn,  with  limbs  broken,  roots  uptorn,  and 
shrubs  and  flowers  in  ruin  all  around.  The  tree 
was  reputed  old  as  the  house  itself:  a  memorial 
elm,  on  the  gnarled  bark  of  which  were  carved 
the  names  of  many  a  generation ;  an  ancient 
tree,  time-honored,  beneath  the  majestic 
shadow  of  which  Trewavases,  long  since 
laid  at  rest,  had  played  as  little  children. 

As  the  aged  woman,  who  had  upheld  the 
name  her  husband  gave  her  so  long  in  love 
and  honor,  looked  upon  the  fallen  ruin  of  the 
old  manorial  elm,  her  heart  sank  with  a  ghastly 
foreboding  of  evil.  It  seemed  an  omen  of  a 
greater  fall,  a  deeper  ruin,  a  more  dismal 
death. 

When,  late  in  the  stormy  night,  the  servants 
went  to  rest,' she  still  sat  by  the  dying  fire  in 
that  distant  room,  with  the  sadness  of  the 
fallen  tree  adding  to  her  sorrows,  and  its  re- 
grets, its  memories,  its  old,  old  love  and  ten- 
derness, clinging  to  her  spirit  with  all  the  grief 
we  feel  for  the  dead.  It  was  gone  —  its  place 
would  know  it  no  more.  She  would  never  sit 
under  its  shadow  again,  never  more  read  the 
names  carved  on  its  bark  by  the  dear  hand 
tliat  now  beckoned  to  her  f^om  a  better  world. 

Lost  in  gloomy  thought,  she  forgot  the  foot- 
step on  the  gravel,  the  finger  on  the  pane,  till 
suddenly  the  sound  was  here,  startling  hei 
flrom  her  tears,  and  bringing  hereto  her  feet  i» 
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diat  unnatural  tension  of  nerve  whicli  terror 
creates.  She  listened,  breatliless ;  and,  amid 
the  clatter  of  the  fiercely  beating  rain,  amid 
the  fury  of  the  storm,  the  ghostly  sound  struck 
the  glass  again  in  horrible  distinctness. 

What  was  it?  And  why  had  it  followed  her 
hither  to  this  lone  side  of  the  house,  where  so 
seldom  footstep  strayed?  Moreover,  what  was 
there  in  the  sound  to-night  which  made  it 
difier,  with  some  ghastly,  dreadful  dlfierence, 
from  the  same  haunting  sound  on  other 
nights?  Was  the  difference  this  —  that  now 
it  was  reality?  As  she  asked  this  question 
she  stood  rooted  to  the  floor,  with  parted  lips 
and  strained  ear,  catching  her  breath  as  she 
listened  for  the  sound  again. 

And  it  came.  Not  ail  the  fury  of  the  storm 
could  cover  it  now ;  it  was  here,  at  her  win- 
dow —  a  ghastly  hand,  craving  admittance. 
Should  she  do  as  she  had  done  on  other  nights, 
set  the  sash  wide  open,  and  stand  upon  the 
lawn?  How  could  she,  on  such  a  night,  when 
the  winds  howled  in  fury,  and  the  flood  poured 
down  like  a  torrent?  But  she  must — she 
must.  That  veil  upon  licr  heart  is  growing 
thinner  and  thinner,  and  to-night  the  last 
shred  must  be  flung  away. 

Who  shall  dare  to  paint  her  face,  as,  step 
by  step,  she  drew  near  the  window?  There 
was  no  Venetian  blind  here ;  it  was  closed  by 
shutters,  and  as  her  aged  hands  tremblingly 
withdrew  the  bolt,  her  heart  tightened  and 
shrunk,  and  t^e  thought  of  what  she  might 
see  clutched  her  breath  like  visible  fingers  on 
the  throat.  A  moment's  agony  of  indecision, 
then  the  shutter  swings  open,  an4  there  is  a 
face  against  the  glass  close  to  hers !  —  a  hag- 
gard face,  woe-worn,  storm-beaten,  drenched 
with  pitiless  rain !  And  as  the  rain  beats  upon 
it,  and  the  woman  falls  upon  her  knees,  she 
sees  the  white  lips  of  this  face  move,  and  she 
hears  a  prayer  that  drops  upon  her  heart  with 
a  wrench  of  agony,  like  the  sudden  touch  pf  fire. 

She  cannot  but  listen  to  tliat  fearful  cry  for 
pity, — to  that  broken  voice  of  anguish,  craving 
only  for  a  shelter  in  which  to  die.  She  rises ; 
Khe  sets  the  window  open;  but  as  that  wild 
figure,  wind-battered,  haggard,  forlorn,  with 
madness  in  its  fevered  eyes,  steps  within,  she 
draws  back,  and  holds  up  her  withered  hand 
betwixt  it  and  hei 

*<  Stand  back  I '  she  cries.  "  Do  not  touch 
me     I  know  you  —  murderer ! " 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

**  Now,  don't  tell  me  any  secrets,  Dick," 
reclaimed  Mrs.  Gunning.     "I  am  worn  to  a 


thread-paper  already  with  secrets.  I  walk 
about  like  a  mine  all  day  long,  ready  to  ex- 
plode; and  at  night,  when  I  see  my  dear, 
good,  innocent  Tobias  sleeping  like  a  dore, 
I—" 

But  here  Mrs.  Gunning's  feelings  quite  over^ 
came  her,  and  she  wiped  her  eyes  hurriedly. 

''But,  my  dear  aunt,"  ezx>ostulated  the 
amiable  Dick,  *'  surely  one  secret  more  won't 
break  your  back;  and  you  have  just  confessed 
that  my  Uncle  Tobias  himself  is  going  about 
like  a  modem  Guy  Fawkes,  with  some  terrible 
plot  in  the  dark  lantern  of  his  mind." 

*'l  acknowledge  it,"  said  Mrs.  Gunning. 
'*  But  for  that  unkindness  of  his,  I  should  feel 
like  a  domestic  serpent  As  it  is,  I  fancy  we 
are  about  quits." 

A  twinkle  in  the  good  lady*8  eye  showed, 
that  in  spite  of  her  contrition  she  was  not 
ill  pleased  at  the  idea  of  possessing  as  good  a 
secret  as  her  husband. 

«<  Quits  I"  exclaimed  Chadwick.  <<Not  a 
bit  of  it,  aunt.  I'll  bet  you  a  month's  pay  that 
Uncle  Tobias's  secret  is  three  times  bigger  and 
wickeder  than  yours.  Isn't  Herbert  Lang- 
ley  here  every  day  whispering  and  conspiring? 
And  wasn't  uncle  out  last  night,  and  the 
night  before,  till  two  In  the  morning?  " 

*'  Good  gracious,  yes  I  How  did  you  know 
it?  "  cxckimed  Mrs.  Gunning. 

**  My  dear  aunt,  you  told  me  so  yourself," 
replied  her  nephew ;  **  and  I  am  sorry  for  you, 
I  am  indeed.  I  am  afVaid  Langley  is  taking 
advantage  of  my  uncle's  unsophisticated  inno- 
cence to — to—  in  fact,  to  play  the  doose ;  and 
the  least  you  can  do  in  return  is  to  have  two 
plots  to  his  one.  That  will  balance  things  a 
little  more  fairly,  —  don't  you  see  ?  " 

**  Two  plots  are  more  than  I  can  manage, 
Dick;  and  there's  an  end,"  said  Mrs.  Gun- 
ning. **  So  none  of  your  wicked  insinuations 
about  your  dear,  good  uncle.  I  know  him; 
it  is  some  good  deed  he  is  keeping  secret  from 
me— poor  angel!" 

'*  I  wish  I  could  get  somebody  to  believe 
that  I  was  an  angel,"  sighed  Chadwick.  <*  I'd 
marry  her  directly;  especially  if.  she'd  look 
upon  my  staying  out  till  two  in  the  morning 
as  a  good  deed." 

*'  Dick,  your  friend  Damerel  is  looking  ili," 
said  Mrs.  Gunning,  changing  the  subject 
abruptly. 

**  He'll  have  a  tombstone  growing  out  of  hit 
head  soon,"  said  Chadwick,  **  if  things  don't 
alter.  I'm  worn  to  a  bone  looking  after  him. 
I  call  it  cruel  in  you,  aunt,  not  to  help  n^B. 
Another  secret  wouldn't  hurt  you." 

'*So  the  secret  is  about  Damerel,  then?" 
said  Mrs.  Gunnings igitized  by  CjOOQl^ 
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"No,  h  isn't,**  he  replied.  "It's  about 
Miss  Laogley ;  but  that's  the  same  thing." 

"The  same  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Gunning. 
"  I  don't  see  that,  Dick.  What  has  your  sour 
fHend  got  to  do  with  Florian  ?  " 

"He's  spooney  on  her,"  he  leplied,  "and 
he's  as  jealous  and  miserable  as  a  mad  dog." 

"Is  that  your  secret?"  asked  liis  aunt. 
"  Why  doesn't  your  fHend  do  his  wooing  in  a 
more  cheerful  manner?  " 

"  He  hasn't  a  chance  with  Miss  Langley, 
aunt,"  he  replied.  "There  is  a  riral  in  the 
field." 

"Kot  Sir  Hilton?"  said  Mrs.  Gunning,  her 
face  flushing  red. 

"No,  not  Sir  Hilton,"  said  Phadwick. 
"Though,  upon  my  word,  the  mterest  she 
takes  in  him  is  evident  enough.  Is  she  a 
flirt?" 

"  No,"  was  the  quick  reply.  "  If  it  is  not 
Sir  Hilton,  who  is  it,  Dick?  " 

"That's  the  secret,"  said  he. 

Chadwick  here  plunged  into  the  story  of 
the  "accidental"  espial  of  Florian  and  her 
unknown  loTer;  to  which  Mrs.  Gunning 
listened  at  first  with  incredulity,  and  at  last 
with  dismay. 

"  I  don't  understand  it  in  the  least,"  she 
observed.  "  I  should  hare  imagined  Florian 
was  the  last  girl  in  the  world  to  do  such  a 
thing  as  this.  She  has  too  delicate,  too  re- 
fined a  nature,  to  feel  a  pleasure,  as  some  do, 
in  a  vulgar  secrecy.  A  mystery  would  have 
no  charms  for  her ;  her  mind  is  too  open  and 
truthful." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Dick,  as  he  coaxed 
on  his  lemon  kids,  "  the  facts  are  as  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  stating  them.  Love  is  a 
great  leveller,  aunt;  and  even  the  high- 
minded  fall  at  last  beneath  his  spell.  In 
fact,  dropping  all  humbug,  girls,  when  once 
in  love,  will  do  anything  for  a  man ;  and  that 
fellow  Is  a  great  scamp  who  ever  asks  them 
to  do  aught  that  might  compromise  their  name 
or  position.  Get  Miss  Langley  out  of  Paris 
if  you  can,  aunt,  and  leave  her  brother  to 
kick  this  rascal  into  the  Seine.  This  affair, 
you  know,  mustn't  go  on.  It's  serious ;  and 
it  will  <end  in  a  general  row,  and  bo  the  ruin 
of  the  girl,  if  her  friends  don't  bestir  them- 
selves. There,  now,  I  have  done  my  duty," 
concluded  Dick,  in  a  paternal  manner,  "  and 
so  I'll  wish  yon  good-morning.  You'll  take 
the  matter  np  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  I  am 
sure,  aunt  I  give  it  completely  into  your 
discreet  hands.  Speak  to  tiie  mother,  or  the 
brother,  or  the  young  lady  herself,  as  you 
think  b«st.    I  leave  it  entirely  to  you." 

"You    arr   mighty  magnanimous,   Dick," 


said  Mrs.  Gunning,  ruefiilly.  "  You  put  ali 
the  burden  on  my  back  in  a  most  generous 
way." 

"Because  I  know  you'll  manage  it  splen- 
didly, aunt,"  replied  Dick.  "And  now  111 
go  home  and  muzzle  Damerel  with  a  cigar; 
he's  getting  dangerous." 

Mrs.  Gunning  lost  no  time  in  ftdfilling  her 
disagreeable  mission.  She  rolled  herself  into 
a  shawl,  called  a  fiacre,  and  departed  for 
Mrs.  Langley's.  But  in  the  drawing-room,  to 
her  great  vexation,  she  fonnd  Sir  Hilton  Tre- 
nt avas  and  her  own  dear  Tobias.  The  latter 
was  in  deep  confabulation  with  Herbert  Lang^ 
ley,  while  the  former,  who  had  only  just  re- 
turned firom  one  of  his  fruitless  journeys  in 
quest  of  his  brother,  was  conversing  with 
Florian  and  her  mother. 

During  this  conversation  Mrs.  Gunning's 
sharp  eye  perceived  that  Florian  was  painftiUy 
uneasy.  She  grew  red  and  white  by  turns, 
and  was  evidently  desirous  that  the  talk  con- 
cerning John  Trewavas  should  cease.  Upon 
this,  a  strange  suspicion  darted  into  that  acute 
lady's  mind,  "  What  if  it  was  John  Trewavas 
himself,  that  Florian  was  miseting  clandes- 
Unely?" 

The  thought  turned  her  cold.  Better  see 
Florian  die  than  form  an  attachment  to  him. 

"Florian,"  she  whispered,  eagerly,  "I 
want  to  speak  to  you.  Can't  you  come 
away?" 

Florian  looked  surprised,  but  nodded  to  her 
affirmatively,  and  was  moving  quietly  to  the 
door,  when  a  word  from  her  brother  arrested 
her  steps,  and  she  stood  like  one  transfixed, 
pale  as  death. 

"  You  ought  to  find  your  brother,  Sir  Hil- 
ton," said  Herbert;  "for  all  the  police  in 
Paris  are  helping  you.  Gunning  and  I 
fonnd  that  out  the  other  day,  when  we  went 
to  the  Bureau  de  Police  about  an  affair  of  my 
own." 

"I  have  never  asked  their  aid,"  returned 
Su>  Hilton,  a  little  stiffly.  "  I  do  not  under- 
stand their  interference." 

With  parted  lips  Florian  listened,  and  Mrs. 
Gunning  saw  her  grasp  a  chair  for  support. 
The  kind  woman  herself  grew  pale  from  ter* 
ror  and  sympathy 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  they  are  more  likely 

to  succeed  than  you,"  continued   Herbert; 

*  and,  depend  on  it,  they  would  not  interfere 

without  good  cause;  they  doubtless  suspect 

something." 

Florian  drew  her  breath  painfully,  and, 
turning  her  eyes  on  Sir  Hilton's  face,  fixed 
them  there  in  deep  suspense,  awaiting  his 
answer.  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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"I  8ha/l  go  myself,  and  make  inquiriefi,"  he 
•aid,  rising.  **  Heaven  knows  I  am  willing 
enough  to  accept  any  and  every  aid  in  this 
painful  mystery;  and  it  is  only  regard  for 
John's  peculiar  nervous  sensitiveness  that — '* 
Sir  Hilton  had  got  as  far  as  this  in  his 
speech,  when  Elorian's  hand  touched  his  arm. 
**  Do  not  go  to  the  police,  Sir  Hilton,"  she 
said ;  **  they  will  not  tell  you  anything." 

Every  one  looked  at  her  with  surprise,  ex- 
cept Mrs.  Gunning.  That  lady  now  felt  sure 
that  the  man  Florian  had  met  clandestinely 
was  the  unhappy  John  Trewavas. 

'*  Why,  Flo,  you  are  talking  nonsense  I  " 
exclaimed  her  brother.     '*  How  can  you  pos 
sibly  know  that  the  police  will  withhold  any 
information  from  Sir  Hilton  ?  " 

But  Florian  did  not  heed  him ;  her  small 
hand  still  grasped  Sir  Hilton's  arm,  and  bend- 
ing down  her  head,  she  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"Wait  till  to-morrow;  wait,  I  entreat  you, 
for  your  brother's  sake.  If  by  to-morrow 
evening  you  have  heard  nothing,  come  to  me, 
and  I  will  give  you  news." 

While  she  whispered  this,  Mr.  Gunning  was 
making  one  of  his  nasal  remarks  in  his 
loudest  manner,  and  as  it  was  a  favorite  idea 
of  Herbert's  that  his  sister  was  **  spooney  "  on 
Sir  Hilton,  he  was  gallant  enough  to  giv^all 
his  attention  to  the  Gunning  nose.  Hence 
Sir  Hilton's  sudden  paleness  and  extreme 
wonder  passed  unnoticed  by  all  but  Mrs. 
Gunning. 

"For  mercy's  sake,  Miss  I^angley  — "  he 
began. 

"  Hush ! "  whispered  Florian,  in  great  dis- 
tress; "to-morrow  evening;  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  speak  now.  Spare  me,  I  entreat 
7on,  and  promise  you  will  wait." 

Her  agitation,  her  evident  fear  of  being 
heard,  influenced  Sir  Hilton,  in  spite  of  him- 
self. 

"I  promise,"  he  said,  sofUy;  "but  I  must 
pass  twenty-four  hoars  of  anguish." 

His  face  was  full  of  amazement,  and  bowing 
to  Florian,  he  quitted  the  room  hurriedly. 
But  the  young  lady  followed  him,  and  once 
more  the  liglit  touch  of  her  trembling  hand 
arrested  his  steps. 

"  Have  patience,"  she  said,  gently;  "it  will 
only  be  till  to-morrow.  Others  have  had  so 
much  patience  —  have  born  so  much  for  you. 
And  remember  I  have  your  promise." 

She  waved  her  hand  to  him,  and  fled  up  the 
stairs  quickly.  Slie  intended  to  go  to  her  own 
room,  but  on  the  landings-  the  one  above  the 
drawing-room  door  — stood  Mrs.  Gunning. 
She  looked  stem  and  pale,  and,  coming  for- 
ward hurriedly,  sb?  seized  Florian's  hand. 


"  What  is  this  you  are  doing?  "  she  (sried. 
"  Tou  are  mad,  Florian,  to  mix  yourself  with 
this  business." 

"What  business?"  asked  Florian,  Hedntlj, 
striving  to  release  her  hand. 

"This  business  of  John  Trewavas's  dis- 
appearance," replied  Mrs.  Gunning,  "You 
may  deceive  your  blind  mother,  Florian 
Langley,  but  you  cannot  deceive  me." 

"Mrs.  Gunning!"  exclaimed  Florian,  in* 
dignantly. 

"Be  aigry  if  you  like,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Gunning;  "  it  doesn't  matter.  I  liave  known 
you  since  you  were  six  years  old,  and  I  can 
bear  your  anger  for  your  own  sake,  else  my 
friendship  is  worth  little." 

"Then  you  confess  friendship  must  bear 
something, — friendship  must  be  active,  not 
passive  ?  "  cried  Florian,  eagerly. 

"Friendship!"  said  Mrs.  Gunning;  "I 
wish  I  could  think  you  were  acting  from 
friendship.  Florian,  Florian !  it  is  love,  not 
friendship,  that  has  led  you  to  interfere  in  the 
afiairs  of  John  Trewavas." 

"0  Mrs.  Gunning,  of  what  are  you 
accusing  me  ?  "  said  Florian,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands  and  bursting  into  tears.  "This 
is  unfair,  —  cruel." 

"  Florian,  it  is  not  cruel,  but  it  is  serious  — 
frightfully  serious,"  said  the  kindly  Mrs.  Gun- 
ning, placing  her  arm  around  her,  and  draw- 
ing her  within  the  adjoining  chamber.  "  Now 
sit  down,  child,  and  listen  to  roc.  First,  do 
you  own  that  you  can  never  marry  tins  man  — 
never,  never?  " 

There  was  a  deep  sob,  a  passionate  cry  of 
pain  in  the  answer,  but  no  denial  of  Mrs.  Gun- 
ning's words. 

"  You  can  never  marry  him,"  she  continued; 
"you  acknowledge  it;  even  if  Eleanor  Maris- 
towe  had  not  been  murdered,  he  would  not 
have  loved  you." 

"No,  he  would  not  have  loved  me,"  said 
Florian,  forlornly.  "  I  know  it;  why  tell  me 
so,  Mrs.  Gunning?" 

"  To  save  you,  to  warn  you,"  she  replied. 
"If  there  were  no  other  reason,  deeper,  more 
dreadful,  his  Want  of  love  for  you  alone  should 
keep  you  from  meeting  this  man." 

Florian's  hands  fell  from  her  fkce,  and  she 
gazed  at  Mrs.  Gunning  in  dismay  and  terror. 
"You  know  I  meet  him ?  "  she  said. 
"  I  know  it;  and  I  warn  you,  Florian,  your 
love  can  only  end  in  pain,  agony,  perhaps 
death,"  replied  Mrs.  Gunning.  "  Save  your- 
self while  there  is  yet  time,  florian.  Promise 
me  you  will  never  see  him  again." 

"  I  cannot  promise  you,"  sold  Florian.  "  I 
must  sec  liim  ogain.  even  tins  evening." 
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^'Florian  Langley,  yun  are  mad !  **  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Gunning,  rising,  and  pacing  the  room  an- 
grily. **Must  I  break  your  mother*8  heart 
with  this  story?  Will  you  force  me  to  call 
upon  your  brother  to  save  you?  " 

**  No.  no  I "  cried  Florian.  "  O  Mrs.  Gun- 
ning, I  entreat  you  to  listen  to  me !  If  you 
speak  to  my  brother  you  will  bring  down  such 
pain  and  misery  upon  my  head  that  I  shall  die 
of  it." 

**  Can  it  be  worse  pain  than  you  will  bring 
Dpon  yourself,  Florian,  if  you  persist  in  this 
course  ?  Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Gunning,  drawing  nearer  to  the 
trembling  girl,  and  standing  before  her. 

*'  Yes,  I  know  what  I  am  doing,"  replied 
Florian,  in  a  very  low,  gentle  voice.  ' '  I  know 
I  am  destroying  my  own  happiness ;  but  it  is 
too  late  now  to  let  such  a  reason  draw  me 
back.  O  Mrs.  Gunning,  when  I  first  met 
him,  could  I  tell  that  I  was  going  to  be  so 
weak,  so  wicked,  so  foolish,  as  to  love  him  ?  *' 

Sobbing,  as  though  her  heart  would  break, 
she  let  her  head  droop  upon  her  hands,  while 
her  tears  fell  fast. 

"  Love  himi "  repeated  Mrs.  Gunning,  with 
an  indescribable  accent  of  loathing.  *'  Has  he 
ever  dared  to  speak  one  word  of  love  to  you?  " 

*'No,  never!  I  swear  to  you,  never  I" 
cried  Florian.  "Are  not  all  liis  thoughts 
witli  another?" 

The  pain,  the  bitter,  yet  meek  sorrow  of  her 
words  rang  through  Mrs.  Gunning's  ears,  fill- 
ing her  veins  with  fierce  anger.  She  turned 
and  gazed  upon  the  anguish  of  the  girl,  for  a 
moment,  in  silence,  then  she  bent  over  her, 
saying  in  a  low,  clear  whisper,  "Florian,  I 
ask  once  more,  do  you  know  what  you  are  do- 
ing? Do  you  know  who  killed  Eleanor  Mar- 
istowe?" 

The  horror  in  her  voice,  the  shrinking  ter- 
ror with  which  she  glanced  around,  showed 
that  'Mrs.  Gunning  asked  this  question  with 
extreme  reluctance. 

**  I  am  afraid  I  guess,"  replied  Florian,  with 
face  growing  pale  as  her  own.  **  And  you 
heard  what  Sir  Hilton  said  just  now.  O 
Mrs.  Gunning,  have  pity  on  me  I  Keep  my 
miserable  secret ;  don't  kill  me  with  pain  and 
shame." 

The  deep  carnation  that  spread  over  her 
face  and  neck  seemed  to  burn  her  with  its 
glow  as  she  flung  herself  down  on  the  cushion 
to  hide  it. 

"I  will  keep  your  secret,"  said  Mrs.  Gun- 
ning, compassionately;  "but  these  clandestine 
meetings  must  cease  at  once ;  they  are  a  dis- 
grace to  you." 

"No;    I  denv  that!"  exclaimed  Florian, 


raismg  her  head  indignantly.  "  You  mistake 
me  and  him.  Have  I  not  already  told  you 
that  he  has  never  spoken  one  word  of  loire  to 
me?  — never  will  speak  it?'*  she  added,  as 
she  hid  her  face  again. 

"  Then  why  has  he  sought  you  out?  why 
has  he  met  you  again  and  again?  '*  asked  Mrs 
Gunning,  incredulously. 

"  To  entreat  me  to  help  him  to  find  Olive 
Varcoe  —  to  talk  always,  always  of  her  —  to 
beseech  me  to  search  for  her,  and  give  her  a 
refuge  till  he  clears  her  name,"  replied  Flo- 
rian. 

"Oh!"  said  Mrs.  Gunning,  grimly,  "he 
wants  to  find  poor  little  Olive,  does  he?  He 
wants  to  do  her  justice  at  last." . 

"  It  is  all  his  thought,  all  he  lives  for,  I 
think,"  said  Florian,  in  her  saddest  voice. 
"  Aad  I  have  striven  so  liard,  Mrs.  Gunning, 
to  find  that  poor  girl.  And  all  in  vain.  I 
want  to  give  her  a  home  here.  I  want  to  be 
kind  to  her.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  his  misery 
about  her,  his  anguish,  and  sickness  of  hearL 
He  knows  her  iimocent,  and  he  fears  tliat  her 
silent  martyrdom  will  crush  her  into  the 
grave.  She  has  hidden  herself  from  him  — 
from  every  one  —  " 

"Who  can  wonder  at  that?"  interrupted 
Mrs..  Gunning,  fiercely.  "  Have  not  the  Tre- 
wavases  driven  that  little  creature  out  into  the 
world,  to  sufier  for  their  pride's  sake,  and  to 
die  for  them,  if  she  will?  Ah  I  the  tale  of  that 
girl's  sufierings  would  make  a  long  romance^ 
Florian  Langley." 

"I  know  it,"  she  said;  "she  is  a  noblcy 
generous  girl,  worthy  of  the  chivalroua  deTO- 
tion  of  a  brave  heart." 

Tears  checked  her  utterance ;  but,  recover^ 
ing  herself,  she  went  on  more  calmly :  — 

"  Therefore,  my  dear  Mrs.  Gunning,  I  want 
to  shield  her,  if  I  can,  from  further  sufibring. 
And  this  was  my  first  reason  for  meeting  him. 
I  had  a  note  from  him,  imploring  me  to  give 
him  news  of  her,  if  I  could.  He  was  aware 
that  she  had  been  my  companion,  and  he  was 
in  hopes  that  I  knew  where  she  was ;  but  I  did 
not  know ;  and  when  I  wrote  telling  him  this, 
his  answer  was  so  full  of  sorrow,  and  he  be- 
sought me  so  earnestly,  by  my  afiection,  my 
interest  in  Opal  Vansittart,  to  give  him  my  aid 
in  his  anxious  search  for  her,  that  I  resolved 
to  see  him.  I  had  no  adviser.  Pity  for  my 
poor  blind  mother,  whose  belief  in  Olive's 
guilt  I  cannot  overcome,  and  whose  peace 
would  be  thoroughly  gone  if  she  knew  I  was 
conscious  of  the  identity  of  Olive  and  Opal, 
held  me  silent  towards  her.  And  I  dared  not 
speak  to  my  brother.  I  was  afraid  of  doing  I 
know  not  -rhat  miscliief.    You  know  he  and 
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your  husbAnd  are  seeking  Olivei  even  now,  to 
arrest  her," 

*'0h,  indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Gunning,  with 
grim  earnestness,  as  her  thoughts  travelled 
swiftly  to  the  dingy  garret,  where  the  worn 
and  weary  Olive  lay  pale  and  wasted  on  her 
poor  bed.  **  When  Tobias  does  things  with- 
out consulting  me,  he  generally  makes  a  fool 
of  himself.  And  is  tliat  your  brother's  adver- 
tisement about  *  O.  v.'?" 

"  Yes.  And  I  cannot  tell  how  it  will  all  end," 
replied  Florian,  wearily  leaning  her  head  up- 
on her  hands. 

'<  As  far  as  Tobias  is  concerned,"  said  Mrs. 
QanniDg,  '*  it  will  end  very  soon,  my  dear,  as 
I  shall  take  him  out  of  Paris  at  once.  I  shall 
not  permit  your  brother  to  make  a  cat's-paw 
of  a  man  of  his  intelligence.  And  I  would 
advise  you,  Florian,  to  act  in  the  same  prompt 
way,  and  clear  yourself  from  any  share  in 
this  business  as  fast  as  you  can.  Tliat  man 
ought  never  to  have  seen  you,  never  have 
spoken  to  you.  In  all  you  told  me,  I  per- 
ceive no  reason  for  your  imprudence  in  meet- 
ing him.** 

•*You  are  very  bitter  against  him,"  said 
Florian,  proudly.  "If  there  be  any  fault  in 
that,  it  is  mine,  not  his.'  I  confess  that  I 
wished  to  see  him  —  I  confess  I  was  curious. 
I  Iiad  lieard  so  mucli  of  him  from  Opal,  tliat 
my  heart  was  touched,  my  imagination 
warmed,  by  the  history  of  his  strange  devotion, 
—  a  devotion,  too,  so  unretumed,  so  unregard- 
ed by  its  object." 

Mrs.  Gunning  listened  to  Florian  with  eyes 
wide  open  with  amazement. 

**  I  never  tliought  to  hear  you  confess  to  a 
morbid  curiosity,  Florian,"  she  said.  "  I  be- 
lieved your  nature  a  high  and  noble  one." 

Florian  was  silent,  but  she  did  not  look 
abashed  or  ashamed. 

"And  did  this  roan, — I  cannot  speak  his 
name,"  said  Mrs.  Gunning,  —  "  only  come  to 
Paris  to  search  for  OliTe?  " 

"For  that  chiefly,"  replied  Florian,  hesi- 
tating slightly.  **  At  all  events,  to  find  her 
and  do  her  justice  is  Ills  first,  his  most  earnest 
desire." 

"And  if  he  finds  her,"  said  Mrs.  Gunning, 
"  what  will  he  do  then?  " 

."  He  will  go  back  to  Cornwall  instantly," 
replied  Florian,  —  "I  believe  to  Trewavas." 

"I  am  sorry  for  Sir  Hilton,"  said  Mrs. 
Gunning,  abruptly ;  "  and  yet  his  pride  well 
deserves  the  bitter  punishment  awaiting  ic 
What  will  he  say,  what  will  he  think,  when  he 
finds  what  Olive  has  suflcred  for  his  sake  ?  " 

"I  wonder  she  can  love  him,"  said  Flo- 
rian. solely.    "Nothing  amazes  me  as  does 


this  strange,  hopeless  devotion  of  hers  fof 
that  self-contained  man." 

"  You  wonder  at  it  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gun- 
ning, turning  on  her  fiercely ;  "  and  yet  yon 
have  just  dared  to  confess  to  me  a  love  a 
thousand  times  madder  —  a  love  that  is  a 
disgrace  to  you  —  a  love  that  you  should  shud- 
der to  own ! " 

"Mrs.  Gunning,"  cried  Florian,  rising,  with 
fiashing  eyes,  and  her  cheeks  scarlet  with  in- 
dignation, "how  dare  you  speak  to  me  like 
this?  I  have  borne  too  much  from  you.  I 
stood  meekly  silent,  and  permitted  you  to 
malign  a  man,  before  whom  Sir  Hilton  Tre- 
wavas should  stand  bareheaded  and  ashamed, 
—  a  man  whose  courage,  whose  generosity,  I 
revere.  I  was  silent  because  I  was  ashamed 
that  I  had  given  him  my  love  unasked, —  given 
ic  hopelessly,  passionately,  knowing  that  his 
heart  is  fixed  on  one  more  worthy  tlian  I ;  but 
I  will  be  silent ;  I  will  be  ashamed  no  more. 
No,  I  am  proud  tliat  I  love  him ;  and  for  his 
sake  I  will  stay  single  all  my  life  long." 

Florian  had  spoken  with  wonderful  volubility 
and  passion,  but  her  strength  gave  way  now, 
and  she  fell  back  in  her  chair,  trembling  and 
weeping. 

Mrs.  Gunning  thrust  both  her  little  hands 
into  her  frizzled  hair,  and  stared  at  her  heU  • 
lest'ly  for  a  moment,  in  utter  stupidity;  then 
she  shook  herself,  by  way  of  bringing  back  her 
senses,  and  walked  straight  up  to  Florian's 
chair. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  she,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  I  am  a  simpleton.  I  hare  been  waJdng 
the  greatest  mistake  I  ever  made  in  my  life. 
I  thought  — " 

And  here  she  stooped  and  whispered  in  Flo- 
rian's  ear.  The  girl  started  back  in  horror  at 
the  name  she  uttered,  and  her  face  grew  very 
pale. 

"  Mrs.  Gunning,  how  could  you  think  any- 
thing so  horrible?"  she  said,  with  a  visible 
shudder.  "  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  to  find 
him  —  to  track  him  down  —  that  —  " 

"  That  your  friend  is  come  to  Parit,  my 
dear?  "  said  Mrs.  Gunning.  "  Well,  I  guess  as 
much." 

"  And  he  knows  now  where  that  unhappy 
man  is,"  continued  Florian,  in  a  whisper ;  **  but 
he  will  not  leave  Paris  till  he  has  found  Olive." 

"Then,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Gunning,  "let 
him  leave  to-night ;  for  when  you  see  him  this 
evening,  you  may  tell  him  Olive  is  found." 

She  stooped  and  kissed  the  girPs  tear-stained 
face,  and  then,  kneeling  by  her  diair,  she  told 
in  rapid  words  the  story  of  Olive's  sickness, 
loneliness,  poverty,  and  pain. 

That  same  afternoon,  Mrs.  Gunning  was 
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destined  to  icceivo  another  trial  to  Ler  nerves, 
and  tills  in  the  shape  of  a  pompous  silence  on 
the  part  of  her  lord  and  master,  sorely  dis- 
tressing to  her  kindly  nature.  They  drove 
home  together  in  a  hired  carriage,  and  during 
tlie  drive  the  majestic  Tohias  was  as  mysteri- 
ous and  silent  as  a  pyramid.  In  vain  his  wifb 
plied  him  with  questions  as  to  his  health  and 
spirits,  or  with  genial  remarks  upon  the 
weather,  or  the  approaching  London  season. 
He  cared  nothing  for  any  of  it ;  he  was  im- 
pervious to  flattery,  and  presented  a  face  silent 
and  stolid  as  a  wall  to  all  her  adroit  attacks. 
On  his  arrival  at  home  he  entrenched  himself 
in  his  dressing-room,  saying  he  had  letters  of 
importance  to  write,  and  he  did  not  wisb  to  be 
disturbed  till  dinner  was  on  the  table.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey  this  command, 
and  await  hopef\illy  an  after-dinner  thaw. 
That  meal,  however,  passed  like  an  Egyptian 
feast,  with  several  skeletons  served  up  as  a 
reminder  instead  of  only  one,  and  the  very 
servants  seemed  to  stalk  about  like  mutes. 

''This  comes  of  having  secrets  fVom  each 
other,'*  thought  the  contrite  Mrs.  Gunning,  as 
she  glanced  at  the  aggressively  silent  counte- 
nance of  her  husband. 

''  My  love,"  said  she,  '*  these  oranges  are 
very  good.    May  I  peel  you  one  ?  " 

**  You  may,**  said  Mr.  Tobias. 

And  there  was  an  end ;  it  was  impossible  to 
get  conversation  out  of  an  orange ;  and,  in  the 
servants*  presence,  poor  little  Mrs.  Gunning 
dared  to  try  no  stronger  method  of  forcing 
speech  from  her  domestic  oracle.  No  sooner, 
however,  were  they  alone,  than  she  burst  forth 
in  an  injured  tone. 

«<  Tobias,**  said  she,  «what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  If  I  have  offended  you,  speak  outy 
and  say  so.    I  hate  sulkiness.**  ^ 

"  Mrs.  Gunning,  I  am  not  offended,**  he  re- 
plied, "  and  I  am  not  sulky.  I  have  simply  a 
reason  for  being  silent,  that's  all." 

Good  gi^acious  I  was  there  ever  anything  so 
trying?  Here  was  Mrs.  Gunning  herself 
bursting  with  secrets,  and  yet  willing  to  be  as 
chi^y  and  chatty  as  ever,  while  Tobias  made 
himself  as  pompous,  as  arrogant,  and  as  silent 
as  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs. 

«'  Mrs.  Gunning,'*  said  Mr.  Tobias,  looking 
at  her  through  his  eye-glass,  "  will  that  dress 
you  have  on  do  for  the  opera?  *' 

''Goodness  met  no,  of  course  not,*'  she 
replied. 

"  Then  oblige  me  by  changing  it,  as  I  hare 
promised  Herbert  Langley  to  meet  him  at  the 
>pera  to-night,  in  Mrs.  Langley's  box." 

"Is  Florii^u  going?**  asked  Mrs.  Gunning, 
carelessly. 


"  No,  she  is  engaged  to  go  to  some  (Hend*s 
this  evening,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

Mrs.  Gunning  sighed  deeply,  and  looked 
wistfully  at  her  husband. 

"  Tobias,'*  she  said,  '*you  recollect  that  ad- 
vertisement about  Bolster?  Did  you  ever 
make  any  inquiries  about  it?" 

Apparently  she  had  touched  upon  a  subject 
that  startled  Mr.  Gunning,  for  he  immediately 
shut  himself,  methaphorically,  into  a  silent 
tomb. 

'^I  decline  to  be  questioned,"  said  he.  "I 
have  ordered  a  carriage  at  eight;  will  you 
get  ready,  please  ?  " 

"  Now  couldn^t  I  annihilate  him  with  a  word, 
if  I  chose  I*'  thought  the  exasperated  little 
wife,  as  she  rose  with  great  seeming  meek- 
ness to  obey  his  behest. 

During  the  drive  to  the  opera,  Tobias  was 
more  aggravating  still.  Full  of  importance, 
and  mystery,  and  triumph,  he  eujoyed  him- 
self immensely,  while  Mrs.  Gunning  shrank 
into  the  utmost  insignificance,  not  to  say 
cowardice. 

"  What  can  it  be?  '*  she  thought  to  herself 
with  terror.  "  What  is  it  he  and  Herbert 
Langley  have  found  out?  " 

She  was  not  destined  to  remain  much  longer 
in  uncertainty.  Hurrying  her  through  the 
corridors  to  the  box,  Mr.  Gunning  made  here 
a  tremendous  speech. 

"  Mrs.  Gunning,"  said  the  ungrateful  nose,  - 
"  women  are  so  long-tongued  and  mischievous, 
that  I  confess  I  have  brought  you  here  to- 
night to  prevent  your  being  a  marplot.  You 
will  be  under  mj  owe  eye  here  till  twelve 
o'clock;  you  will  be  able  to  send  a  message  to 
no  one,  to  write  to  no  one ;  after  that  hour  it  ' 
will  be  too  late,  even  if  I  did  not  take  care  — 
as  I  shall  —  that  you  seize  no  pen  and  papci 
to-night." 

"What  does  Uiis  mean?"  exclaimed  the 
little  woman,  trembling  very  much. 

*'It  means,**  returned  the  triumphant  To- 
bias, "  that  I  have  very  much  suspected  lately 
your  vhiits  to  that  villanous  laundress.  And 
to-morrow  morning  Herbert  Langley  and  I 
payavisittoyour  friend,  Mademoiselle  Olynipc 
Valney,  and  hand  her  over  to  the  police. " 

There  was  a  clash  of  trumpets,  a  roll  of 
drums,  and  Mrs.  Gunning,  pale  as  death,  tooU 
her  seat  amid  a  rustle  of  silks  and  satins,  to 
listen  with  what  courage  she  could  to  music 
which  sounded  in  her  ears  like  the  braying  of 
a  thousand  donkeys,  each  one  with  a  head  like 
her  own  Tobias.  Nevertheless,  in  about  half 
an  hour  the  little  woman  recovered  her  seren- 
ity, and  looked  out  upon  tlie  play  with  a  smil- 
ing countenance. 
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*'Now  Tie  got  it!"  she  said  suddenly,  as 
her  hand  came  down  sharply  on  the  silken  and 
cnshioncd  railing  of  the  box. 

*'Got  what?"  asked  Mr.  Gunning,  in  a 
stately  tone. 

''This  horrid  fly,  Tobias,  that  has  been 
buzzing  about  my  ears  all  the  evening,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Gunning. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  twelve  that  night 
when  ITarbert  Langlcy  ran  lightly  up  the 
stairs  to  his  mother's  apartment  on  the  first 
floor,  whistling  as  he  went.  In  the  drawing- 
room,  seated  by  a  fast-dying  fire,  he  found  his 
sister  alone. 

'*  Mrs.  Gunning  gave  me  something  for  you, 
Flo,"  he  said. 

**  A  note?"  said  Florian,  eagerly. 

**  A  note  1 "  he  repeated.  "  No ;  how  could 
<he  write  notes  at  the  opera?  It  is  your 
locket,  which  she  has  got  mended  for  you." 

"  My  locket  I  "  said  Florian.  "  She  hasn't 
any  locket  of  mine." 

"Yes,  she  had,"  persisted  Herbert;  "she 
said  she  thought  you  had  forgotten  it.  She 
took  it  off  her  chain,  and  here  it  is." 

Florian,  with  a  fiush  of  expectation  on  her 
face,  thought  it  wise  to  be  silent,  as  Mrs. 
Gunning's  unconscious  messenger  took  the 
locket  A-om  his  waistcoat-pocket  and  handed 
it  to  his  sister. 

"I  shall  have  good  news  for  you  to-mor- 
row, Flo,  I  think,"  said  the  young  man, 
lighting  his  cigar  at  the  dying  embers.  "And 
now  good-night.  I  shall  smoke  this  out  in  my 
own  room." 

"Wait  a  minute,  Herbert;  I  have  got  good 
news  for  you,"  said  Florian.  "  I  have  had  a 
letter  from  Opal  Vansittart." 

As  Florian  spoke,  a  deep  crimson  fiush 
crept  over  her  face,  even  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair. 

"The  deuce  you  have  I  That  is  good 
news,"  cried  her  brother.  "And  why  the 
—  the  dickens  didn't  the  girl  write  before  ?  " 

"  She  has  been  very  ill,"  replied  Florian. 
"She  has  not  seen  the  advertisements,  nor 
had  my  letters.  She  has  had  fever.  She  is 
so  sorry,  she  says,  for  all  the  trouble  she  has 
given  us." 

"  And  why  in  the  world  did  she  run  away 
from  Laiigley  ?  "  said  Herbert. 

"That — that  was  the  beginning  of  the 
fever,"  replied  Florian. 

"Ah,  poor  thing!  out  in  her  head,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Herbert.  "  Well,  Flo,  we  must 
have  her  here,  and  show  the  world  —  Mr. 
Vivian  Damerel  included  —  that  she  is  her- 
self, and  liobody  else." 

"I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  her  here," 


said  Floi'ian,  faintly;  "but  I  huve  sounded 
mamma,  and  I  see  she  will  never  consent.** 

"Ah!  that's  a  difficulty,  Flo,"  said  Herbert, 
with  a  puzzled  air.  "  Well,  I'll  think  it  over, 
and  let  you  know  more  about  it  to-morrow. 
Tell  some  one  to  call  me  at  seven,  will  you, 
Flo  ?  I  have  an  appointment  in  the  morning 
at  the  unnatural  hour  of  eight." 

With  a  happy  "  good- night, "  — for  life 
seemed  in  triumphant  spirits,  —  Herbert 
Langley  sauntered  from  the  room,  and  left 
his  sister  alone.  Then  she  took  Mrs.  Gun- 
ning's locket  to  the  light,  and  turned  it  over 
and  over  anxiously,  and  lastly  opened  it.  As 
she  did  this,  there  escaped  from  its  golden 
prison  a  poor  little  half-dead  fiy ;  and  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  gold,  scratched  by  a  pin, 
was  the  word  "  instantly." 

With  burning  cheeks  and  trembling  hand, 
Florian  stood  a  moment  in  wonder  and  dis- 
may. But  she  was  not  long  in  deciphering 
this  strange  message;  she  neverfor  an  instant 
considered  it  other  than  earnest  and  urgent. 
Mrs.  Gunning  was  too  sensible  to  send  her 
such  a  token  as  this,  unless  the  danger  was  ^ 
imminent  and  near. 

"  Fly  instantly ; "  this  was  her  message,  and 
she  meant  it  Florian  could  easily  divine 
that  it  was  sent  in  this  odd  manner,  because ' 
she  must  evidently  have  been  under  some 
strong  restraint  or  surveillance,  and  utterly 
unable  to  find  other  means  of  communicating 
her  warning.  Recalling  the  great  Tobias's 
pompous  importance  that  afternoon,  Florian 
felt  fure  that  he  and  her  brother  had  at  length 
succeeded  in  their  quest,  and  it  was  doubtless 
they  who  had  mounted  guard  over  Mrs.  Gun- 
ning, and  hindered  her  from  sending  note  or 
messenger.  And  even  in  her  dismay,  Florian 
could  not  but  smile  at  the  sharpness  of  the 
little  woman,  whose  keen  wits  had  found 
means  to  circumvent  their  watchfulness,  and 
even  make  a  catspaw  of  the  luconscious  Mr. 
Herbert  Langley. 

"And  he  said  he  had  an  appointment  at 
eight,"  said  Florian,  gazing  about  her  half 

Idly.  "  What  there  is  to  do  must  be  done 
at  once  then  —  now,  thit  very  night!  Oh, 
how  can  I  go  to  him  at  this  hour,  and  alone?" 

She  sank  into  a  chair,  and  for  a  moment 
seemed  lost  in  bewildered  thought.  Then 
starting  up,  she  clasped  her  hands,  saying, 
eagerly,  "I  will  go!  She  shall  not  suflTer 
any  more  if  I  can  help  it.  I  would  save  her, 
if  only  for  his  sake." 

A  few  minutes  after  this,  dressed  in  a  dark 
cloak,  and  with  a  thick  veil  over  her  face, 
Florian  crept  quietly  through  the  porter'F 
lodge  and  looked  out  into  the  street,  where 
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with  trembling  hand,  she  beckoned  to  a  pass- 
ing fiacre^  and  sprang  into  it.  She  gayo  her 
directions  to  the  driyer  in  a  low  Toice,  and 
then  drew  np  the  windows  as  he  went  off  at  a 
rattling  pace. 

Very  pale,  very  wasted,  bnt  with  a  calm- 
ness and  peace  upon  her  face  which  it  wanted 
in  that  old  fiery  time  when  the  passion  of  her 
nature,  unchastened  by  sorrow,  was  ever 
ready  to  spring  to  eye  or  lip,  Olive  sat  by  her 
fire  alone.  She  sat  with  her  small,  thin  hands 
lying  idly  in  her  lap,  and  her  dark  eyes,  which 
often  filled  suddenly  with  tears,  fixed  sadly  on 
the  dying  embers.  Sometimes  she  looked 
wistftilly  at  the  little  clock  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  the  hands  of  which  were  just  upon  the 
stroke  of  one.  It  seemed  as  though  she  were 
chiding  the  weakness  which  rendered  the 
exertion  of  undressing  and  going  to  rest 
appear  too  great  a  trouble  for  her  feebleness 
to  attempt.  And  the  clock  struck  one;  and 
jet  she  lingered  here,  with  her  clasped  hands 
still  lying  powerless,  and  large  tears  gathering 
slowly  in  her  eyes,  and  falling  down  un- 
checked over  her  wasted  cheeks.  She  was 
not  sobbing  or  weeping  passionately;  the 
'  tears  welled  up  quietly  from  their  fount  and 
fell  in  silence,  not  even  a  sigh  breaking  their 
we«ry  flow.  She  was  rery  lonely,  and  the 
poor  room  in  which  she  sat  looked  chill  and 
cheerless  by  this  dim  light,  its  very  shadows 
having  a  weird  and  ugly  shape  strangely  ex- 
pressive of  solitude  and  pain.  Upon  the 
little  table  near  her  rested  the  remains  of  her 
frugal  supper ;  she  had  been  too  weak  to  put 
them  away;  and  down  about  her  feet,  in  loose 
folds,  lay  the  large,  gray  shawl  that  had 
slipped  from  her  shoulders.  The  dying  fire 
needed  replenishing,  and  the  wood  was  close 
by,  but  her  weary  hands  refused  to  unclasp 
their  wan  fingers  at  the  mind's  bidding. 

Was  she  counting  the  cost  of  her  strange 
deed  as  she  sat  thus  alone  in  her  sickness, 
nntended  and  unwatchcd?  As  she  looked 
back  upon  the  path  she  had  trodden,  so  full 
of  thorns  and  sorrows,  did  she  shudder  and 
weep  for  her  own  sufferings  ?  Did  she  repent 
as  she  saw  her  own  act  had  made  her  a 
wanderer,  an  outcast,  nameless,  forsaken, 
shunned,  hunted,  and  driven  from  place  to 
place,  even  as  one  who  '*seeketh  rest,  and 
flndeth  none  "  ?  No ;  her  tears  fell  for  none 
of  these  things;  she  counted  her  sufferings 
as  nothing,  if  only  they  had  not  been  endured 
in  Tain.  In  that  fear  her  heart  could  yet 
bound  in  sudden  anguish,  and  her  pulse  stand 
still.  And  here  in  this  poor  garret,  between 
her  tearful  eyes  and  the  dying  fire,  there  rose 
«p  ffu'nt  visions  of  Trewavas.    Here  a  sunny 


slope,  there  a  green  glade,  with  shadows  lying 
on  the  grass;  again,  a  wooded  dell,  with 
glimpses  of  the  sea ;  then  the  shining  sands, 
the  quiet  ripple  of  the  waves ;  and  the  tall 
beeches,  with  silken  leaves  of  golden  green,  — 
all  rose  up  before  hrr  in  this  mist  of  tears, 
making  her  heart  swell  with  love  and  bitter- 
ness. 

And  this  dear  Trewavas,  it  was  smiling,  it 
was  happy;  no  blight  had  fallen  on  it,  no 
shame,  no  pain.  It  still  gathered  beneath  its 
ancient  roof  all  it  loved  and  honored  of  its 
own  lineage  —  not  one  missing,  not  one  an 
outcast  save  her,  the  poor,  outlandish  cousin, 
the  dependent,  whom  the  world  ignored.  Did 
it  matter  that  she  was  suffering,  if  the  name 
was  saved?  — the  grand  old  Trewavas  name. 
Did  it  matter  where  Olive  Varcoe  was,  so 
that  the  family  pride  was  unscathed,  the  fam- 
ily honor  sustained?  No,  truly;  it  mattered 
nothing.  And  so,  amid  this  rain  of  tears,  the 
visions  of  Trewavas  rose  and  fell;  the  Tre- 
wavas she  had  saved,  the  Trewavas  between 
whom  and  the  world's  contumely  she  had 
thrust  her  own  soul. 

"  And  I  do  not  repent,"  she  said,  in  a  sofl, 
thrilling  voice,  as  she  cast  her  tearful  eyes  up- 
ward. "  I  owed  them  this.  And  surely,  for 
this,  God  will  forgive  me  my  ingratitude,  my 
impatience,  my  wilfhl  bursts  of  passion,  and 
my  selfish  love.  Ah  I  not  selfish  now.  Even 
for  my  love's  sake  I  can  give  him  up,  and  bear 
to  see  him  happy  with  another.  There  is  a 
barrier  between  us  now  that  time  can  never 
fling  down.  If  he  came  to  me  and  offered  me 
his  love,  the  world  would  say  it  was  the  bribe 
for  which  I  had  suffered  this,  and  some  shadow 
of  dishonor  would  fall  upon  him.  And  that 
shall  never,  never  be  I " 

Her  head  fell  forward  on  her  hands,  and  be- 
tween the  thin  fingers  her  tears  now  fell  fast. 

'*!  have  saved  his  pride,"  she  said;  '*he 
loved  his  pride  better  than  anything  else  in  the 
whole  world.  I  have  saved  it  for  him ;  there 
is  not  a  word  against  his  name.  Intact,  un- 
touched, unspotted,  the  name  of  Trewavas 
will  be  iionoredby  the  world  while  Olive  Var- 
coe—" 

But  here  she  stopped.  Her  generous  heart 
would  not  count  up  the  ills  it  bore.  She 
would  not  weigh  in  the  balance  against  their 
honor  her  dishonor,  her  brand  of  shame  and 
crime.  Still  less  did  one  mean  thought  ever 
touch  her  soul  of  their  wealth,  their  beautifhl 
refinements  of  life,  as  contrasted  with  this  sad 
poverty  and  lack  of  comfort.  For  how  little 
could  such  needs  count  compared  with  thoM 
nobler,  deeper  sorrows  that  she  had  borne  so 
willingly !    If  health  and  strength  had  falleD 
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before  this  grim  misery,  that  was  her  body's 
weakness,  not  the  mind's. 

zYnd  how  beautiful  and  glorious  it  was  to 
think  of  dear  old  Trewayas,  standing  in  its 
stately  pride,  still  so  honored  and  beloTed  of 
all  I  More  beautifhl  still  to  feel  that  her  fee- 
ble hands  had  kept  sorrow  from  it,  her  unval- 
ued love  had  saved  it  from  a  dreadful  shame. 
She,  the  tiny  creature,  so  mean,  so  small,  so 
poor,  so  oTerlooked,  had  stood  in  the  breach, 
and  caught  the  arrows  in  her  own  heart  that 
would  have  pierced  its  pride.  And  there  was 
no  self-praise  in  this  thought,  only  a  sort  of 
humble  joy  that  she  had  been  permitted  to  do 
this,  that  to  her  had  been  given  the  power  to 
suffer  in  their  stead. 

Shut  up  as  In  a  prison  by  herfriendlessness, 
her  sickness,  her  poverty,  and  her  fear,  the 
rumors  of  the  outside  world  had  not  reached  her, 
and  she  thought  of  Trewavas  as  peaceful,  hap- 
py, safe.  Above  all.  Sir  Hilton  was  unscathed ; 
no  glimmer  of  the  bitter  truth  had  touched 
him,  no  finger  pointed  to  him  as  he  passed ; 
his  pride  of  birth  and  of  name  had  suffered 
no  shock ;  careless  and  happy,  he  was  free  to 
choose  from  the  highest  in  the  land  another 
bride,  as  fair  as  poor  Eleanor  Maristowe.  And 
if  this  thought  caused  a  tear,  Olive  swept  it 
away  quickly.  Lady  Trewavas,  too,  would 
live  out  the  remnant  of  her  days  in  peace ; 
unbowed  by  shame  and  pain,  her  honored 
head  would  go  down  to*  its  last  sleep,  still 
crowned  with  its  ancient  glory.  Ah,  what  joy 
to  purchase  this  peace  for  her,  even  at  so  great 
a  cost!  And  Olive  looked  down  upon  her 
wasted  hands,  and  smiled. 

"  They  thought  I  did  not  love  them  I  "  she 
said  softly  to  herself.  "  My  wilftil  words,  my 
fierce  temper,  misled  them  all.  And  is  this 
too  great  a  return  for  what  they  did  for  roe  ? 
No!  I  was  homeless,  and  they  gave  me  a 
home ;  an  orphan,  and  they  gave  me  a  mother 
and  brothers.  Ah,  how  ungratcfbl  I  was  I  — 
bow  passionate,  hoV  wicked,  how  angry  for 
fancied  slights !  It  was  not  till  that  sorrow 
came,  that  I  knew  how  much  greater  than  my 
anger  or  my  jealousy  was  my  deep,  deep  love. 
O  Trewavas,  dear  old  Trewavas,  may  God 
bless  you,  and  give  me  strength  to  bear  on  to 
the  end!" 

Again  her  tears  fell,  and  through  their  mist 
rose  up  the  visions  of  turret  and  terrace,  mul- 
lioned  window  and  stately  hall.  She  saw  her^ 
self  as  on  the  first  day  she  entered  Trewavas, 
a  forlorn,  untaught  child,  gazing  in  wonder  on 
these  new  scenes.  Here  was  the  dell  where 
she  had  first  seen  English  wild  flowers,  and 
gathered  them  in  her  little  eager  hands ;  here 


the  shingly  beach,  where  the  had  waited  and 
watched  so  many  times  for  Hilton's  boat. 
Alas !  that  with  these  scenes  there  rose  unbid- 
den the  dreadful  wood,  the  Lady's  Bower,  aod 
the  lonely  pool. 

So  they  came  and  went,  these  flitting  visioDS, 
while  tlie  fire  died  into  darkness,  and  the  lamp 
burned  dim ;  and  Olive's  weary  head  drooped 
at  last  in  sleep,  with  tears  still  staining  the 
wan  cheeks,  and  glistening  on  the  long  dark 
lashes.  So  when  there  came  to  her  door  the 
tap  of  a  gentle  hand,  she  heard  it  not ;  and 
when  a  quiet  figure,  stealing  In,  stood  by  her 
side,  and  looked  down  upon  her  white  worn 
face,  she  saw  it  not,  nor  dreamed  whose  tears  \ 
fell,  pitying  her. 

^'Opal!  Opal  I"  whispered  Florian,  as  she        ^ 
softly  took  one  of  her  little  wan  hands,  and  ' 

kissed  it.  "  Opal,  awake  I  I  am  here  to  help 
you,  Opal." 

Then  the  large  fevered  eyes  opened  slowly, 
and  gazed  in  terror  on  the  sobbing  figure  by 
her  side. 

"  Florian,  why  are  you  here?  "  said  Olive, 
with  a  sudden  start.  *'  You  must  not  be  seen 
with  me — you  must  not  speak  to  me.  Go 
away,  I  entreat  you  1  My  name  is  not  Opal. 
I  am  Olive  Varcoe.  There,  now  you  will 
leave  me,  I  know." 

Suddenly  Olive  snatched  her  hand  from 
Florian's  grasp,  and  waited  to  see  her  turn 
away  in  horror. 

"Always  Opal  to  me,"  wud  Florian,  with 
arms  closely  clingmg  round  the  wasted  figure 
of  her  friend,  "always  dear  Opal  to  me! 
Olive  Varcoe  is  too  noble,  too  good,  too  great; 
I  should  not  dare  to  kiss  her;  but  Opal  I  can 
love." 

Ah,  then  tears  burst  forth  indeed,  i^id 
Olive's  xv^astcd  arms  fell  about  her  neck,  as,  in 
her  weakness,  she  drooped  forward  on  Flo- 
rian's shoulder. 

"  Then  you  do  not  hate  me  ?  and  you  foi^ve 
me  for  having  deceived  you?  "  she  said.  "  I 
have  never  deceived  another,"  she  added*  "  I 
have  never  dared  to  place  myself  in  another 
home  since  I  left  yours." 

"And  now  you  must  come  to  mine  again,* 
said  Florian,  "  and  at  once.  *  There  is  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost." 

Olive  raised  her  eyes  to  gaze  at  her  f^end 
with  wonder,  and  to  shake  her  head  in  sor^ 
rowful  reAisal. 

"But  you  must,"  persisted  Florian;  "in- 
deed you  must,  Opal;  nnlest  yon  have 
strength  to  bear  the  excitement  of  an  arrett 
—  unless  yon  hare  eonnge  aft  Imi  to  ipaak 
the  truth." 
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Olive's  dead-white  face  grew  whiter,  and  her 
eyes,  glared  with  sudden  terror,  fixed  them- 
selves on  Florian  in  mute  agony. 

**  They  have  long  been  searching  for  you," 
continued  Florian,  in  a  hurried  way,  **  and  two 
people  will  be  here  at  eight  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, who  suspect  that  Olympe  Valney  is  Olive 
Vjtrcoe.  My  dear,  perhaps  you  have  courage 
to  bear  it ;  you  will  do  right  to  stay  and  confess 
to  them  at  once  the  bitter  truth. ** 

*' You  give  me  cruel  counsel,  Florian,"  said 
Olive,  raising  herself  from  Florian*s  embrace, 
and  sitting  upright.  *' Weak,  exhausted  as  I 
am,  I  will  not  be  a  coward,  and  turn  baok 
upon  the  path  in  which  I  have  chosen  to  walk. 
But  1  will  stand  alone  —  I  will  not  ruin  you. 
I  can  but  die,  if  they  arrest  me.  I  think  —  I 
fear  —  I  am  too  weak  to  suffer  much  more." 

Her  trembling  hands,  her  quivering  lips, 
her  wan  face,  cruelly  attested  the  truth  of  this ; 
yet  her  determination  still  to  screen,  if  she 
could,  the  Trewavas  name  from  infamy  was 
as  strong  as  ever. 

Florian  looked  on  her  with  tearful  eyes, 
and  a  color  gradually  deepening  on  her 
cheeks. 

"  Olive,"  said  she,  "  whether  you  be  right  or 
wrong,  I  cannot  gay ;  but  I  know  there  is  one 
man  who  will  not  permit  you  to  slay  yourself 
—  one  friend  who  will  snatch  this  fearful  task 
from  your  hands.  He  has  been  gathering  ev- 
'idence ;  he  can  prove  now  what  he  only  sus- 
pected when  he  permitted  you  to  go  forth  a 
wanderer.  And  to-morrow,  if  you  are  arrested, 
he  will  go  to  the  police,  and  lay  that  evidence 
before  them." 

With  haggard  eyes,  Olive  seized  on  Flo- 
nan's  hands,  and  held  them  fast. 

**I  will  go  with  you,"  she  gasped  forth. 
**  Save  me,  if  you  will,  Florian.  I  never 
thought  to  trouble  another's  roof  with  my 
presence  again.  I  never  thought  to  embitter 
the  peace  of  a  kindly  home  again ;  but  I  am 
selfish  enough  to  do  this  rather  than  see  all 
my  sufferings  scattered  on  my  head  in  vain. 
O  Florian,  Florian,  think  of  the  misery  at 
Trewavas,  if  Charles  Vigo  is  so  cruel  as  to  do 
what  you  say !  " 

"Cruel ! "  exclaimed  Florian ;  but  she 
checked  herself  suddenly,  and  rising,  she 
wrapip^l  Olive's  little  figure  in  the  large  gray 
shawl  which  an  hour  ago  had  slipped  from  her 
shoulders  to  her  feet.  "You  are  too  weak  to 
argue  with,  little  one,"  she  said;  "we  will 
leave  all  that  till  another  day.  But  to-night 
you  must  obey  me ;  and  now  you  must  come 
with  me  at  once." 

**  And  leave  all  here  as  it  is  ?  "  asked  Olive. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Florian.     "  I  have  a  friend 


who  will  take  care  of  tliese  for  you;  and  if 
there  be  anything  among  your  valuables  thai 
you  wish  particularly  to  have,  it  shall  be  with 
you  to-morrow." 

Olive  smiled  feebly.  It  seemed  to  her  tlion 
that  she  wished  Tor  nothing,  she  cared  for 
nothing,  but  to  lie  down  in  peace  and  die. 
Without  further  questions  she  put  her  hand  on 
Florian's  arm,  who  aided  her  weak  steps,  and 
led  her  out  on  the  great  staircase.  In  that 
large  house,  with  its  ten  stories,  there  wore 
many  tenants;  and  some  of  these  were  Btill 
up,  but  none  made  a  remark  as  the  two  girls 
crept  silently  downstairs.  In  passing  the 
good  laundress's  door,  Olive  looked  at  it  a 
moment  wistfully,  but  she  did  not  hcg  Florian 
to  let  her  say  good-by.  At  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  she  withdrew  her  hand  from  Florian's 
arm,  and  clung  to  the  balustrade  with  trem-. 
bling  fingers.  And  here  she  made  another 
and  last  attempt  to  induce  her  friend  to  for- 
sake her  and  her  forlorn  fortunes. 

" Florian,"  she  said,  "leave  me  here;  do 
not  ask  me  to  go  to  your  home.  I  will  call  a 
fiacre,  and  seek  a  refage  somewhere.  Mrs. 
Gunning  has  been  kind  to  me;  perhaps  she 
will  help  me  now." 

"My  dear,"  said  Florian,  and  her  voice 
trembled  strangely,  "you  cannot  go  to  Mrs. 
Gunning,  for  reasons  I  will  tell  you  to-morrow. 
Now  let  me  put  this  shawl  completely  over 
your  head  and  face,  fdr  the  night  air  is  'sharp. 
Tliere,  I  will  not  hear  another  word ;  now  I  am 
going  to  carry  you  across  the  court  to  the 
carriage." 

Olive  could  not  expostulate,  for  the  thick 
shawl  was  completely  around  her;  but  the 
stout  arms  that  took  her  up  so  gently  were  not 
Florian's ;  and  as  she  felt  herself  borne  along 
in  that  kind,  firm  clasp,  the  strength  that  had 
hitherto  sustained  her  gave  way  to  the  pres- 
sure of  her  weakness,  and  she  fell  back  in- 
sensible. Then  the  tall  figure,  that  at  a  signal 
from  Florian's  hand  had  come  to  her  so  silently 
from  the  dark  courtway,  paused  a  moment, 
saying  hurriedly,  "Miss  Langlcy,  I  fear  she 
has  fainted ;  but  perhaps  it  is  better  so.  How 
shall  I  thank  yon  for  this  kindness?  " 

"  I  need  no  thanks,"  replied  Florian,  in  the 
same  trembling  voice. 

"  Poor  child  1  "  murmured  the  young  man, 
"  she  is  so  light  in  my  arms ;  she  is  worn  to  a 
shadow.  O  Miss  Langlcy,  the  duty  I  have  to 
fulfil  is  a  cruel  one.  In  tracking  a  murderer's  • 
steps,  and  bdnging  him  to  justice,  I  shall  kill 
this  little  fr.on  creature,  who  has  already  almost 
given  her  life  for  his.  And  she  will  think  it 
so  hard,  that  I  cause  her  sacrifice,  her  deTff 
tion,  her  sufferings  to  be  g^veaii?  T»iiiX)QlC 
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"It  cannot  be  helped/  returned  Florian, 
gently ;  "you  must  still  do  your  duty.** 

There  was  no  time  for  further  words ;  they 
had  reached  the  carriage,  and  Olive  being 
placed  gently  on  the  seat,  Charles  Vigo  aided 
Florian  to  enter.  Her  hand  was  hot  and 
trembling,  and  ho  could  not  but  perceive 
that  her  whole  air  was  fevered,  restless,  and 
frightened. 

"  Miss  Langley,  you  have  bound  me  to  you 
in  gratitude  forever,"  he  said,  eagerly.  **  IIow 
can  I  ever  thank  you  for  your  courage  this 
night?-— how  thank  you  for  the  many  times 
you  ha\e  cheered  me  when  my  impatience  and 
pain  were  past  hope  ?  ** 

"  I  need  no  thanks,"  replied  Florian,  faintly, 
as  she  knelt  down  by  Olive's  side,  and  sup- 
ported her  head  on  her  shoulder.  "Opal, 
are  you  better  ? ' ' 

But  Olive  opened  her  weary  eyes  only  to 
close  them  again.  Charles  Vigo,  leaning  for- 
ward, caught  a  glimpse,  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp,  of  her  wan  and  changed  face,  and,  cov- 
ering his  own  with  his  hands,  he  groaned 
aloud.  "What  shall  I  do?"  he  murmured. 
"  If  I  sei^e  this  man,  I  strike  her  a  death- 
Wow  ;  if  I  spare  him,  I  let  lier  bear  Ids  brand 
forever." 

Olive  heard  his  voice. 

"  Charles,"  she  cried,  stretching  out  her 
hand  feebly.  "Ah I  I  might  have  guessed, 
when  kindness  or  succor  came  to  me,  it  was 
your  hand  sent  it." 

"Not  all  my  hand,  this  time,  Olive,"  he  said, 
holding  her  thin  fingers  in  his  and  loaning  over 
her.  "Florian  has  been  a  generous,  a  true,  a 
devoted  friend.  Without  her,  I  should  never 
have  found  you." 

As  ho  praised  her,  as  he  uttered  her  name, 
Olive  felt  Florian's  arm  tremble,  and  the 
bounding  throb  of  her  heart  beat  painfully 
against  the  girl's  worn  cheek.  Olive  turned 
suddenly  and  kissed  her. 

"Charles,"  said  she,  "she  is  the  noblest 
girl,  the  best  and  tnicst  that  ever  lived. 
And  she  knows  you  well.  I  have  talked  of 
you  so  often." 

The  tightened  grasp  of  Charles  Vigo's 
hand  on  hers  told  Olive  that  he  was  gratified 
she  had  talked  of  him,  and  that  was  all  his 
thought.  She  sighed  deeply  and  raised  her- 
self from  Florian's  arm,  and  as  the  light 
showed  her  her  lover's  eager,  honest  eyes 
fixed  80  pitif^iUy  on  her  changed  face,  other 
sadder  feelings  swept  painfully  over  her  heart. 

"  I  have  been  ill,"  she  said,  softly,  "  and 
yon  are  sorry." 

"O  Olive,"  he  cried,  "why  did  you  hide 
fovnelf  from  me?  -  why  refuse  my  aid? ' 


"Never  mind  that  now,*'  she  replied 
"  Wliat  right  had  I  to  let  yon  sacrifice  yonri 
self  forme?" 

"You  have  every  right  to  all  I  possess  on 
earth,  Olive,"  said  Charles  Vigo.  "You  arc 
my  affianced  wife,  and  I  claim  it  as  my  due  to 
protect  you." 

"  I  acknowledge  all  your  claim,  Charles," 
she  said.  "It  is  you  I  obey  now.  I  go 
whithersoever  you  take  me ;  and  I  only  make 
one  request  of  you  in  return,  —  tell  rae  what 
you  have  been  doing  in  England  since  you 
put  me  into  the  carriage,  in  that  lone  road  be- 
tween Trewavas  and  the  sea."  ' 

"Olive,"  he  said,  glancing  uneasily  al 
Florian,  "have  I  ever  asked  you  a  question? 
Have  I  ever  prayed  you  to  turn  against  the 
roof  that  sheltered  you,  or  bear  witness 
against  those  you  love  ?  You  chose  a  terrible 
path  on  which  you  thought  it  your  duty  to 
walk ;  and  I  endured  silently  to  see  you  take 
it.  Do  the  same  for  me,  Olive,  —  endure  to 
see  rae  fulfil  my  duty,  and  do  not  visit  me  for 
it  with  your  anger  or  your  hate." 

Olive  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  fell 
forward  on  Charles  Vigo's  arm.  He  felt  her 
trembling  weakness ;  and  if  ever  he  relented 
in  his  purpose,  he  relented  now,  when  ho  re- 
flected what  this  feeble  girl  had  done  and 
sufTered,  and  that  his  act  was  about  to  make 
all  her  sufferings  vain. 

"  What  shall  I  say?  "  murmured  Olive,  as 
she  wetted  Charles  Vigo's  hand  with  tears, 
"If  I  ask  your  mercy,  you  will  not  give  it 
And  yet  I  have  a  hope.     It  was  only  I  —  " 

"Hush,  I  entreat  you.  Olivet"  exclaimed 
the  young  man,  eajrerly.  "  I  will  hear  noth- 
ing, know  nothing  through  you." 

Olive  was  silent ;  there  was  a  hope  in  her 
heart,  for  she  knew  nothing  of  the  man 
Skews,  and  little  guessed  what  he  could  tell. 

In  that  momentary  silence  the  carriage 
drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  house  in  wliich  Mrs. 
Langley's  apartments  were;  and  as  Charles 
Vigo  wrapped  the  large  gray  shawl  around 
Olive's  tiny  form,  she  bent  forward  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  "  Charles,  there  is  one  secret 
you  do  not  know,  —  John  Trewavas  is  mad ! " 

Charles  Vigo  started,  and  turned  pale  as 
death.  That  one  little  word,  "  mad,"  altered 
everything.  Should  he,  indeed,  show  mercy, 
or  should  he  go  on  to  the  end?  One  glance 
at  Olive's  wasted  figure  and  wan  face  decided 
him.  Mad,  or  not  mad,  justice  should  be 
done  to  her.  He  took  Olive  in  his  arms  and 
carried  her  into  the  vestibule,  where  Florian 
already  awaited  her. 

"Good-by,  Miss  Langley,"  he  said,  as  ha 
took  her  hand^^,  JUn^  adm&  ^JQU^  tiine  I 
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shall  hope  to  thank  you  better  for  your  noble 
friendship  to  Olive  Varcoe.  Now  I  can  only 
say  that  I  entrust  her  to  your  care,  knowing  I 
leave  her  to  the  kindest  hands  and  the  truest 
heart  that  ever  beat." 

"  Farewell,  Mr.  Vigo,"  replied  Florian,  in 
a  faltering  voice.  "Eest  assured  that  I  will 
fulfil  your  instructions  to  the  letter.  I  am 
glad  that  I  can  prove  my  friendship  by  more 
than  words.  I  am  proud  that  I  am  thought 
worthy  of  your  esteem  and  of  Olive's  love." 

Her  lips  trembled,  and  her  hand,  that  he 
relinquished,  fell  droopingly  by  her  side. 
r«caning  on  her  shoulder  for  very  weakness, 
Olive  listened  in  silence  till  Charles  Vigo 
came  toward  her  to  say  farewell. 

"You  are  going  to  England  —  to  Corn- 
wall?" she  said,  eagerly. 

**  7  should  Iiave  gone  long  ago,  Olive,  only 
I  coulu  not  leave  Paris  till  I  hnd  found  you," 
he  replied;  "I  could  not  go,  knowing  you 
were  in  this  great  city,  alone  and  in  sorrow." 

**  And  you  will  not  make  nic  wish  that  you 
had  not  found  me  —  not  succored  me?"  she 
pleaded,  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 
**  Remember  what  I  have  told  you." 

**  I  will  remember,"  he  said. 

Ab  he  spoke,  Charles  Vigo  dropped  her 
hand  and  looked  at  her  wistfully.  lie  would 
fain  have  taken  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her,  but  the  dead-white  stillness  of  her  face, 
the  wanness  of  her  aspect,  repelled  him. 

"Farewell,  Olive^  he  said,  sadly;  then  he 
closed  the  door  softly,  and  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Oh  the  second  floor  of  ^Irs.  Langley's  apart- 
ments w'as  a  little  sitting-room,  called  Flo- 
rian's  own,  and  here  she  and  Olive  sat  togeth- 
er. Mrs.  Langley  never  mounted  these  stairs ; 
her  blindness  kept  her  to  her  own  chamber 
and  the  drawing-room.  Florian  therefore  had 
little  fear  of  paining  her  mother,  by  her 
coming  in  contact  with  Olive  for  a  day  or  two, 
till  the  sorrow  had  fallen  on  Trewavas,  and  the 
secret  was  a  secret  no  more.  Looking  at 
Olive's  white  face,  Florian  dreaded  this  day. 
It  seemed  hard  she  should  have  suffered  so 
much  in  vain,  and  that  shame,  disgrace,  and 
infamy  should  fall  upon  the  house  which  she 
had  almost  died  to  save.  What  would  she 
feel  when  the  bolt  fell  ?  What  would  she  say, 
when  she  knew  Charles  Vigo's  hand  had 
drawn  it,  and,  step  by  step,  and  inch  by  inch, 
Ik:  had  hunted  down  the  guilty? 

Weak  and  worn,   Olive  sat,  with  listless 


hands  upon  her  lap,  and  her  head  reclining  on 
the  cushion  of  her  chair.  In  contrast  against 
the  crimson  silk,  there  shone  out  the  glossy 
blackness  of  her  hair,  and  the  deathly  pale- 
ness of  the  small  face  once  so  flashing,  once  so 
radiant  with  the  color  of  the  damask  rose; 
but,  changed  as  she  was,  here  still  were  those 
wondrous  dark  eyes,  filled  with  a  holier  and 
far  softer  light  than  in  the  days  of  their  pride 
and  passion,  and  the  long  black  lashes  seemed 
longer  now  when  they  rested  on  a  cheek  of 
marble. 

As  she  sat  she  fell  asleep,  as  Florian  read  to 
her,  and  her  sleep  was 'feverish,  for  soon  a 
burning  spot  of  crimeon  glowed  upon  each 
cheek,  bringing  upon  her  face  an  unearthly, 
painful  beauty.  Florian  softly  wrapped  a 
shawl  about  her,  and  watched  till  her  rest 
grew  peaceful;  then  she  crept  away,  and, 
closing  the  door  gently,  went  to  her  mother's 
room. 

Olive's  sorrows  had  been  many,  and  in  the 
visions  of  her  sleep  old  griefs  rose  up  around 
her.  She  was  a  wilful  child  again  at  Trewa- 
vas, passionately  sad  or  passionately  gay,  now 
gathering  flowers  or  playing  with  eea-shells, 
now  bewailing  in  bitter  loneliness  her  orphan- 
age, and  tlie  slights  that  set  her  hot  Eastern 
blood  on  fire.  In  these  sorrows  how  often 
John  had  comforted  her;  and  in  sleep  Olive 
heard  his  voice,  and  saw  his  face,  with  that 
strange  meek  look  upon  it,  which  she,  and  she 
only,  had  seen  sometimes  change  to  fierce- 
ness. Then  came  troubled  thoughts,  and, 
half-waking,  she  started,  as  there  rose  up  be- 
fore her  dreaming  eyes  the  long  green  vistas 
of  the  wood,  with  summer  shadows  lying  stilly 
over  the  limpid  pool  by  the  Lady's  Bower. 
Then,  laying  down  her  head  again,  sleep  grew 
more  serene,  and  she  dreamed  that  all  the  past 
was  but  a  dream  —  this  terrible  vision  of  death, 
of  exile,  of  crime  and  anguish,  a  dream  —  and 
she,  back  again  at  Trewavas,  was  marvelling 
why  so  dreadful  a  grief  had  visited  her  slum- 
ber. 

The  joy  of  this  dream  was  intense.  Heavi- 
ness was  gone;  brightness,  peace,  and  a  relief 
past  expression,  lifted  her  spirit  above  the 
earth  as  on  an  angel's  wing.  Then  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  was  down  upon  the  sands,  witli 
the  soft  murmuring  flow  of  the  waves  rippling 
at  her  feet,  and  here  she  was  telling  Sir  Hil- 
ton this  dreadful  dream  of  murder;  and  he 
smiled  as  he  listened,  and  said  her  dream  was 
a  folly,  for  circumstances  black  as  ebony 
would  never  make  him  deem  her  guilty.  He 
had  never  loved  but  her ;  and  as  for  John ,  did 
she  not  know  he  would  soon  be  Elef 
bridegroom?    Tlien  she  fell  upon  hir     [p 
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AQd cried,  *^  It  is  only  a  dream  —  only  a  dream ! 

0  Hilton,  Hilton!" 

Kow  Florian  had  desired  her  maid  to  admit 
Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  to  her  presence  the  in- 
stant he  arrived ;  so,  while  Olive  slept,  the 
door  was  softly  opened,  and  the  girl,  in  whis- 
pering accents,  announced  his  name. 

**  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  maid,  "  Miss 
Vansittart  has  been  very  ill.     She  is  sleeping. 

1  will  go  and  tell  Miss  Langley  you  are  here." 

She  closed  the  door,  and  Sir  Hilton  was  left 
alone  with  the  sleeper.  Almost  hidden  in  the 
folds  of  the  scarlet  shawl,  he  bad  not  noticed 
the  tiny  form  till  the  servant  named  her;  then 
he  turned,  and,  with  all  his  blood  rushing  to 
his  heart,  he  gazed  on  Olive's  face.  Her 
dream  made  it  happy  as  an  angel's,  and  she 
smiled  as  he  looKed  on  her. 

**  How  can  she  look  so  peaceful?  **  he  said  to 
himself  bitterly. 

Then,  as  his  troubled  eye  took  in  more  ac- 
curately the  aspect  of  her  face,  ho  saw  the 
chaTige,  the  fever-spot  upon  her  cheek,  the 
worn  and  pallid  look  of  the  faultless  features, 
the  emaciation  of  the  once  rounded  form,  the 
pitiful  whiteness  of  the  small  clasped  hands. 
She  had  been  ill  —  she  had  suffered  —  perhaps 
she  was  dying.  He  made  one  step  towards 
her,  and  at  that  instant  she  stretcl.cd  ouf.  her 
hand  in  sleep,  and  murmured,  '*  Hilton  I  Hil- 
ton I" 

**  Olive,"  he  cried;  "  Olive,  I  am  here." 

For  a  mome.nt,  at  the  sight  of  her  sufferings, 
at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  he  forgot  all,  except 
the  love  that  he  had  so  long  deemed  ignoble. 
But  as  she  started  up,  and  her  largo  dark  eyes 
in  wild  affright  met  his,  he  drew  back  and 
mastered  his  emotion. 

**I  am  sorry.  Miss  Vansittart,  if  I  have  dis- 
turbed you,"  he  said. 

Olive  knew  what  his  words  meant:  **  Save 
yourself  if  you  can;  I  will  not  betray  your- 
disguise." 

She  arose,  trembling,  and  letting  the  scarlet 
Cashmere  fall  from  her  tiny  figure,  she  said, 
mournfully,  **  There  is  no  disguise  here.  Sir 
Hilton.     I  am  Olive  Varcoe !  " 

Sir  Hilton's  lip  quivered  as  he  replied, 
"Thoic  is  no  need  to  tell  me  that.  Changed 
as  you  are,  I  knew  you.  You  have  been  ill, 
Olive?" 

His  voice  faltered,  and  his  eyes  rested  on 
her  face,  as  they  liad  done  in  the  old  days,  be- 
fore he  had  deemed  it  a  wise  deed  to  quench 
his  love,  and  trample  ruthlessly  on  hers. 

"  Yes,"  ohe  said,  simply. 

Then,  because  of  her  trembling  weakness, 
Oliye  sat  down  again,  and  with  a  slight  shiver 
the  drew  the  shawl  around  her.    The  hectic 


color  on  her  cheeks  bad  faded,  and  her  fiu;« 
looked  like  marble,  cb  she  leaned  back  on  the 
red  cushion.  Sir  Hilton  could  not  see  with- 
out emotion  the  sorrowful  change  in  her,  that 
told  of  pain  and  sickness. 

"  You  have  suffered  much,"  he  said,  softly. 

Olive  made  him  no  answer;  she  knew  Ju 
could  not  measure  her  sufferings,  but  ^he 
could  not  help  the  tears  that  started  to  her 
closed  eyes,  and  welled  from  their  long  lashes 
over  her  pale  cheeks. 

"  Olive,"  he  continued,  —  and  his  face  was 
scarcely  less  white  tlian  hers  as  he  spoke, — 
•*  Olive,  in  all  human  probability,  this  is  the 
last  and  only  time  we  shall  ever  speak  face 
to  face,  and  alone.  For,  like  a  great  gulf,  a 
crime  stands  between  you  and  me  for  all  time, 
and  we  part  flow  forever ;  but  if  it  will  com- 
fort you  to  know  that  I  repent  my  hardness 
of  heart  and  worldliness, —  above  all,  that  I 
repent  the  blindness  and  cowardice  that  made 
me  fling  away  my  love  for  you  as  a  toy  that 
had  amused  my  boyhood, —  then  know,  Olive, 
that  I  acknowledge  it  as  the  great  mistake  and 
sin  of  my  life.  And  remember,  I  take  my  full 
share  of  the  sin  of  Eleanor's  death,  and  there- 
fore I  can  think  of  it  mercifully  and  pit^ 
ifully." 

**  Oh,  thank  Heaven,  you  say  that!"  cried 
Olive,  clasping  her  hands.    "  Thank  Heaven !  '* 

**  And  I  can  freely  forgive  hc^  murderer," 
continued  Sir  Hilton,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Remember  your  words,**  exclaimed  Olive, 
suddenly  falling  on  her  knees,  and  holding 
her  hands  up  towards  him.  **  Oh,  remember 
your  words  when  you  arc  called  upon  to  for- 
give !  Do  not  harden  your  heart  then,  and 
deny  both  your  share  in  the  sin  and  your  par- 
don of  it." 

"  I  will  deny  neither,"  replied  Sir  Hilton, 
much  agitated  by  her  vehemence.  **  Olive, 
let  me  think  I  have  made  you  happier  by  say- 
ing this." 

**  Happier!"  she  said,  as  she  wiped  the 
streaming  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  a  smile 
broke  over  her  face;  **yes,  you  have  indeed 
made  me  happier.  I  think  now  I  can  bear 
the  worst  pain  of  all." 

"What  worst  pain?"  asked  Sir  Hilton, 
glancing  around,  half  in  terror.  He  thought 
she  meant  a  prison  and  death. 

"  The  pain  of  knowing  I  have  suffered  all 
this  in  vain,"  replied  Olive,  pressing  her  hand 
upon  her  quivering  lips  to  stop  their  trem- 
bling, and  looking  at  him  in  such  strange 
grief  that  he  could  scarcely  restrain  his  own 
tears. 

"  Not  in  vain,  Olive,"  he  said,  eagerly. 
''  Surely  ar  suffering  cleanses  J,hd  heart.     I 
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have  confeiAed  to  you  that  I  am  sorxy,  that  I 
haye  repented ;  give  me  the  same  consolation ; 
cell  me  that  this  change,  this  gentleness,  I  see 
in  you,  are  fruits  of  deep  repentance  for  the 
past.  And  though  th«  world  never  forgives, 
though  human  justice  punishes  and  degrades, 
I  will  forgive.  This  hasty  sin,  this  mad 
crime,  shall  not  —  ** 

"  Tes,  yes,  this  mad  crime,*'  repeated  Olive, 
eagerly. 

''Shall  not  separate  tlic  sinner  from  my 
pity,  my  mercy^  and  my  love,**  he  coniinucd. 
"  No,  it  shall  not  drive  that  sick,  sorrowing, 
repentant  suflfercr  from  my  heart." 

Olive  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
her  sobs  burst  forth  in  an  agony  pitiful  to  hear. 

*^  Thank  God  you  say  such  words  as  these  !** 
she  cried.  **  Oh,  how  shall  I  thank  him  for  all 
the  goodness  and  the  love  that  have  worked 
this  miracle  in  your  once  proud  spirit?  He- 
member,  it  is  a  solemn  promise  you  have 
made.  You  will  forgive,  though  the  world 
never  forgives ;  you  will  show  mercy,  though 
the  hand  of  justice  deals  a  degrading  death." 

Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  felt  his  flesh  shudder 
at  her  words,  and  for  a  moment  he  covered 
his  eyes,  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  her  pale,  im- 
ploring face,  tear-stained,  which  looked  up  at 
his  in  an  agony  of  prayer. 

'<If  that  awful  and  dreadful  time  should 
come,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  '*!  will  still 
keep  my  promise ;  but  I  pray  that  God  may 
spare  us,  and  avert  that  day.  Cease  —  cease 
—  do  not  speak  of  this ;  tell  me  rather  of  the 
change  I  see  in  yourself." 

"Change!"  said  Olive,  stretching  out  her 
small,  wasted  hands,  with  a  feverish  action  of 
impatience ;  then  she  let  them  fall  on  her  lap, 
saying,  more  gently,  "  You  mean  a  change  in 
spirit.  You  ask  if  I  am  sorry  for  the  past. 
Ko  one  has  such  a  right  to  ask  me  that  as  a 
Trewavas.  Yes,  I  am  sorry,  with  a  great,  an 
exceeding  sorrow.  I  have  gone  in  bitterness, 
and  mourned  as  one  without  hope.  In  days 
of  desolation,  in  hours  of  sickness,  loneliness, 
and  pain,  all  my  sins  have  come,  and  cried 
against  me,  with  a  voice  that  would  be  heard. 
My  anger  and  jealousy,  my  impatience  and 
passion,  my  hasty,  vindictive  words,  all  have 
risen  up  against  me,  and  judged  me.  And  I 
grieve,  tco,  for  the  cruelty  of  my  angry 
thoughts,  when  I  found  all  the  desires  of  my 
untamed  heart  were  thwarted.  But  deepest 
of  all  is  my  remorse  for  wild  words  said  to 
John, —  words  uttered  rashly,  with  unthinking 
lips,  when  I  taunted  him  with  his  meek  endur- 
ance, or  urged  him  to  speak  bravely  to 
Eleanor  of  his  love.  Oh,  how  could  I  be  so 
mad  —  I,  who  knew  him  —  how  could  I  ?  " 


Olive's  anguish  overcame  her  here,  and, 
bowing  her  head  on  her  hands,  she  wept 
silently. 

"Do  not  reproach  yourself  on  John's  ac- 
count," said  Sir  Hilton,  pitifully;  "I  trust  I 
shall  yet  find  him,  and  take  him  back  in  peace 
to  Trewavas." 

Olive  looked  up,  and  her  glance  shook  Sir 
Hilton  Trewavas  to  his  soul.  What  did  it  say  ? 
What  did  it  mean?  Why  was  it  fhll  of  a  pity 
so  much  greater  than  his  own  for  John  ?  Why, 
too,  was  her  grief  so  unlike  the  grief  guilt 
should  wear  ?  These  questions  did  not  come 
to  him  in  any  shape  of  words ;  they  came  like 
a  flash,  which  vanished  in  the  excitement  of 
the  time ;  for  Olive,  with  somewhat  of  her  old 
fire,  broke  out  suddenly  into  bitter  self-re- 
proach. 

"  I  meant  only  to  rouse  him  into  a  manlier, 
braver  course,"  she  cried,  wringing  her  hands 
tightly.  "I  thought,  if  he  spoke  to  you — if 
he  told  you  how  he  loved  that  poor  girl — you 
would  see  how  pale  was  your  own  affection 
for  her  compared  to  his,  and  —  " 

"Olive,  every  word  you  say  is  a  stab 
to  me,"  interrupted  Sir  Hilton,  hurriedly. 
"  Surely  you  have  nothing  to  reproach  your- 
self with  respecting  John ;  it  is  I  who  have 
been  selfish  and  blind  with  regard  to  him." 

"  Tell  him  so  if  you  find  him  at  Trewavas," 
said  Olive,  in  a  very  earnest  tone,  "  and  say  I 
asked  him  to  forgive  me.  Is  Lady  Trewavas 
well?"  she  added,  hurriedly. 

"  I  think  so,"  he  replied. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Olive.  "  Tell  her 
from  me  that  I  have  spared  her  all  I  can ;  and 
say  the  child,  the  little  Olive  Yarcoe  she  was 
kind  to,  is  sorry  that,  in  her  wilfulness,  she 
often  seemed  ungrateful;  but  she  was  never 
really  so ;  it  was  all  words,  —  wild,  wicked 
words,  —  the  meaning  of  which  was  never  in 
her  heart." 

"  I  will  give  her  your  message,  Olive,"  re- 
turned Sir  Hilton. 

He  looked  at  her  wi.«'^illy,  with  words  on 
his  lips  that  he  dared  not  utter.  She  had  fUlen 
back  exhausted,  and,  bu*.  for  the  tears  on  her 
cheeks,  he  might  have  dP2a«ed  her  dead,  so 
marble  white  was  the  ouc  d  radiant,  flashing 
face. 

"  Olive,"  he  said,  gently. 

She  started,  and,  oi^niii^  h^^r  eyes,  .looked 
at  him  a  little  wildly. 

"I  am  weak  and  tired,'  she  said,  putting 
her  hand  on  her  head.  "  You  had  better  leave 
me,  Sir  Hilton.  Yo  i  will  find  Florian  in  the 
drawing-room." 

This  was  the  first  time  in  all  his  life  thai 
Olive  Yarcoe  had  a8kud.^imiQ,leaTeJier^Juid 
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the  r6que8t  came  upon  himwitli  a  strange 
chill.  But  it  was  right  he  should  go ;  it  was 
time,  indeed,  this  painful  and  final  parting  was 
over.  He  rose,  and,  gazing  at  her  with  sad 
eyes,  wished  that  she  would  hold  out  her  hand. 
*<  1  would  not  refuse  to  take  it,"  he  said  to 
himself.     "  No,  I  could  not.* 

But  Olive  made  no  sign  of  asking  from  him 
Kuch  a  mark  of  kindness,  and,  save  in  her 
sleep,  she  had  not  once  called  him  Hilton. 
"  Farewell,  Olive,"  he  said,  sorrowfully. 
"Farewell,  Sir  Hilton,"  she  returned. 
Her  voice  was  firm,  though  low  and  sad. 
But  still  he   lingered,   and,  with  face  half 
averted,  he  spoke  in  a  trembling  tone. 

**  Olive,"  said  he,  **  you  left  yourself  with- 
out resources,  when  you  so  contemptuously 
refused  my  aid,  and  *  repaid*  me  —  as  you 
called  it — the  cost  of  your  education.  It 
was  a  cruel  thing  to  do,  —  cruel  to  yourself, 
more  cruel  to  me.  I  trust, —  I  hope  you 
have  had  aid  from  others  —  " 

"You  mean  from  Mr.  Vigo,"  interrupted 
Olive.  **Xo,  I  could  not  permit  even  him  to 
maintain  me.     I  have  worked  for  myself." 

"Worked!*'  said  Sir  Hilton,  and  his  lips 
shook,  as  he  looked  at  the  little  frail  creature 
who  talked  thus. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  taught  English  till 
I  fell  ill." 

"  But  you  have  wanted  for  nothing,  I  trust? 
Surely  you  had  money  during  your  illness, 
Olive?  "  continued  Sir  Hilton,  and  his  voice 
trembled  painfully  now  as  he  spoke. 

"No.  I  had  no  money,"  replied  Olive, 
simply ;  "  but  the  poor  woman  who  lodged  in 
the  next  attic  to  mine  was  very  kind  to  mc. 
I  should  have  wanted  all  things  but  for  her. 
And  then  a  lady  came  to  mo  who  was  very 
good." 

"Wanted  all  tilings!"  exclaimed  Sir  Hil- 
ton, bitterly ;  for  her  words  wrung  his  proud 
heart  to  the  core.  "And  you  accepted 
charity  from  strangers!  Olive,  is  this  just? 
Surely  you  will  let  Lady  Trewavas  send 
you  —  " 

"No,  no!"  said  Olive,  interrupting  him, 
wildly,  and  spreading  her  hands  before  her 
face  in  a  kind  of  terror,  "  I  cannot  accept 
Trewavas  bounty.  No  money  from  a  Tre- 
wavas shall  ever  toacli  my  hand;  I  will  die 
first.** 

The  proud  man  to  whom  she  had  owed  all 
tilings  ail  her  life  —  a  home,  comforts,  educa- 
tion, position,  all  the  world  holds  dear  — 
heard  her,  and  bowed  his  head  in  humbled 
sorrow.  He  saw  that  all  the  substance  of  his 
house  would  be  to  her  now  as  nothing. 
**You — you  fear  to  vex  Mr.  Vigo,  per- 


haps," he  said,  bitterly,  ••;n  accepting  from 
me  what  you  would  not  take  from  liim.  But 
it  is  not  I  who  venture  to  ask  you  this  favor, 
it  is  your  aunt,  Lady  Trewavas." 

"  I  shall  never  vex  Charles  Vigo  by  what  I 
do,"  said  Olive.  "  I  can  take  nothing  from 
any  one  whose  name  is  Trewavas,  whether 
that  person  be  aunt  or  cousin.'* 

"Then  what  will  you  do?"  cried  Sir 
Hilton,  vehemently. 

"  I  can  work  when  I  am  well,**  she  replied. 

Sir  Hilton  looked  at  the  wliite  face,  the 
fragile  figure  of  the  little  creature  who  said 
this,  and  strove  in  vain  to  quench  the  smart 
of  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"It  will  be  long  before  you  are  well, 
Olive,"  he  expostulated. 

The  anxiety  and  gentleness  of  his  tone 
seemed  only  to  irritate  Olive,  and  she  said, 
coldiy,  "  Do  not  fear  for  mc ;  fear  for  others, 
—  think  of  others  who  need  your  thought 
more  than  I  do.** 

Then  the  fire  and  fervor  of  her  nature 
burst  through  her  calmness,  and  she  cried 
out,  with  all  her  old  vehemence,  "  Go  back  to 
Trewavas,  Sir  Hilton,  and  stand  by  your 
grandmother's  side.  The  aged  have  more 
need  of  consolation  than  the-  young.  I  ask 
nothing,  I  want  nothing  at  your  hands ;  the 
time  for  that  is  past.  This  meeting  was  un- 
desired  by  me.  It  is  Miss  Langlcy  who 
wishes  to  see  you.  I  am  weak  and  weary. 
Leave  me,  I  entreat  you." 

She  pointed  to  the  door,  and  then,  without 
another  look  she  closed  her  eyes,  as  though 
their  interview  was  over,  and  she  was  now 
striving  to  rest. 

"  I  have  had  too  much  of  his  pity,"  she 
said  to  herself,  bitterly.  "  Sorry  though  he 
may  be  for  the  past,  he  still  deems  me  in- 
finitely beneath  him  in  all  things,  even  in 
innocence.  Like  the  scape-goat  in  the  wilder^ 
ness  all  this  sin  is  laid  upon  my  head ;  and 
he  thinks  liimsclf  merciful  bt'cause  I  am  only 
driven  forth  into  the  desert  to  die." 

She  did  not  weep  as  she  thought  of  this, 
but  there  grew  over  her  wlilte  face  a  shadow 
of  disdainful  pity  for  his  pride;  and  Sir 
Hilton  saw  it  and  wondered.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  they  had  changed  places,  and  she  was 
the  accuser  now,  while  he  stood  humbled  and 
abashed  before  her;  she  was  no  longer  the 
wilful,  petted  child,  or  the  passionate  girl, 
whose  humble,  caressing  tenderness  he  h:id 
first  encouraged,  then  rejected.  No.  she  was 
a  woman  now,  chastened  and  subdued,  —  by  a 
sense  of  guilt,  he  thought,  —  and  prouder  and 
colder  in  her  repentance  than  he  would  have 
deemed  it  possible  that  the  fiery  ^nd  loving 
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Olive  Varcoe  could  ever  be.  Then  it  was  so 
strange  that  she  should  bo  cold  to  him, --^  to 
him  who  had  insulted  and  forsaken  her,  and 
deemed  her  guilty,  —  yes,  strange,  indeed, 
that  the  love  that  from  boyhood,  in  all  its  wild 
devotion  had  ever  been  his,  could  at  last 
grow  weary  and  fade  away.  Was  this  pale 
icicle  really  Olive,  — ^the  OUve  who  had  loved 
him  so  dangerously  and  deeply,  and  whom  he 
had  dreamed  of  so  often  as  weeping  at  his 
feet?  He  had  thought  of  her  as  loving 
Charles  Vigo,  but  his  first  glimpse  of  her  face 
bad  made  him  forget  that ;  now  it  came  back 
to  him  bitterly,  and  he  turned  in  anger  to  the 
door. 

**  Farewell,  Miss  Varcoe,"  said  he-  "  You 
desire  me  to  leave  you,  and  I  go.  I  have  no 
right  to  ask  why  you  are  here,  or  under  what 
circumstances.  I  presume  your  conscience 
exonerates  you  from  wishing  to  bring  trouble 
on  this  house,  and  that  is  enough.  You  know 
best  whether  you  ought  to  seek  an  asylum 
here,  Mrs.  Langley  being  a  widow  and  blind." 
"  Blind !  "  repeated  Olive,  moumfUlly ; 
**  ah,  blind,  blind,  blind  I  Go,  Sir  Hilton ;  go, 
before  I  say  something  that  will  kill  you  as 
you  stand." 

In  the  school  of  adversity  Olive  had  learned 
to  discipline  her  soul ;  so  this  was  the  only 
bitterness  to  which  her  heart  gave  vent,  in  re- 
turn for  his  cruel  words.  If  he  wondered  at 
her  speech,  he  had  no  time  to  answer  it,  for 
the  door  opened,  and  Herbert  Langley  entered, 
followed  by  Chad  wick  and  Damerel. 

**Miss  Vansittart,"  said  Herbert  Langley, 
approaching  her  with  deep  respect,  '*  I  trust 
you  will  forgive  me  for  intruding  on  you,  but 
I  am  anxious  to  introduce  to  you  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  bent  on  believing  that  you  are 
not  yourself.  Allow  me  to  make  known  to  you 
Mr.  Vivian  Damerel." 

Olive  half  rose  and  bowed,  with  her  large 
eyes  fixed  on  the  cold  face  of  the  man  who 
had  always  looked  on  her  with  suspicion. 
He  was  pale  as  death,  and  his  firm-set  lips 
looked  cruel  in  their  contempt  and  scom.  He 
bad  fancied  she  would  not  dare  to  meet  his 
glances,  but  she  did  so  firmly,  sadly,  calmly, 
and  liis  eyes  were  the  first  that  fell.  Neither 
of  then:  spoke  a  word.  Not  noticing  this, 
Herbert  Langley  eagerly  introduced  Chadwick, 
who  rattled  on  in  his  usual  way. 

"You  are  scarcely  strong  enough  to  bear 
our  presence.  Miss  Vansittart,"  said  Herbert 
Langley,  apologetically,  *'  but  my  anxiety  to 
introduce  Mr.  Damerel^to  you  must  be  my  ex- 
cuse.   Trewavas,  how  came  you  here  ?  " 

"  I  came  to  see  Miss  Langley,"  replied  Sir 
Hilton,  in  some  embarrasfoient. 


"  And  here  she  is,"  exclaimed  Chadwick. 

Fiorian  seemed  much  agitated;  she  was 
flushed,  and  trembling.  She  held  a  letter  in 
her  hand. 

''  Herbert,"  she  said,  eagerly,  as  she  bowed 
to  the  three  gentlemen  who  greeted  her,  "I 
want  to  speak  to  you." 

*'  One  tiling  at  a  time,  Flo,  if  you  please, " 
said  her  brother,  putting  her  aside.  **  Let  me 
finish  this  affair  with  Mr.  Damerel  first. 
Damerel,"  he  continued,  "  here  is  my  hand  — 
take  it,  if  you  can  say  you  are  sorry  for  the 
mistake  that  has  caused  so  much  trouble." 

Vivian  Damerel  looked  at  Fiorian;  he 
wanted  to  make  her  understand  that  what  he 
did,  he  did  for  her  sake ;  but  she  kept  her  head 
turned  away  as  she  bent  over  Olive  anxiously. 

"If  I  have  given  you  or  Miss  Langley 
trouble,  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Vivian, 
evasively. 

**  But  now  you  have  seen  Miss  Vansittart," 
persisted  Herbert,  "  you  are  of  course  willing 
to  acknowledge  that  your  act  in  Ireland  was 
prompted  by  a  mistake." 

Olive  would  have  spoken  here,  but  Fiorian 
pressed  her  hand  earnestly,  and  she  kept  si- 
lent. 

"  Miss  Langley,"  said  Vivian,  turning  to  her 
suddenly,  "  if  I  saw  you  cherishing  some  dan- 
gerous creature,  would  it  be  right  or  wrong  to 
warn  your  friends  of  it?" 

Sir  Hilton,  very  pale,  took  a  step  nearer  to 
Olive,  as  if  to  protect  her ;  but  Herbert  Lang- 
ley, at  Vivian*s  question,  broke  into  fury. 

"  What  I  "  he  cried.  "  Do  you  dare  still  to 
question  my  honor  and  truth?  Fiorian  — 
Miss  Vansittart  —  this  man  insults  you  both," 

Kestraining  his  passion,  Damerel  answered 
in  his  coldest  tonos :  — 

"I  see  no  necessity  for  a  quarrel,  Langley. 
If  your  sister  will  say  this  latly  is  Miss  Van- 
sittart, I  will  say  the  same,  and  acknowledge 
that  I-was  deluded  by  a  likeness,  not  so  great 
now  in  illness  as  it  was  some  months  ago." 

"Speak,  Flo  I"  cried  her  brother,  rehe- 
mently. 

Fiorian  saw  that  Vivian  Damerel  was  re- 
solved to  lay  her  under  a  personal  obligation 
to  himself.  To  gain  her  gratitude  he  would 
ten  this  falsehood,  but  not  else ;  he  would  tell 
it  as  a  favor  to  her,  or  he  would  speak  the 
truth.  Again  pressing  one  hand  on  Olive's 
shoulder  to  implore  her  silence,  she  stretched 
the  other  towards  Damerel. 

"  Read  this  letter,  Mr.  Damerel,  without 
making  one  comment  onit,"  she  said.  "  When 
you  have  finished  it,  I  will  answer  you." 

Her  earnest  manner,  her  grave  look,  com- 
manded attention,  and  even  Herbert  let  hex 
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liave  her  way  in  silence.  Still,  .t iih  that  sadi 
pitiful  shadow  on  her  face,  she  tnmcd  to  Sir 
Hilton  Trewavas. 

*'  Sir  Hilton,  three  days  ago  I  promised  you 
news  of  your  brother,"  she  said.  **I  give  it 
now.  I  heard  to-day,  hy  a  sure  hand,  that  he 
is  at  Trewavas,  ill  — perhaps  dying —  " 

Olive  would  have  started  up,  but  Florian's 
firm  hand  still  held  her,  and  that  nervous  grasp 
still  entreated  her  to  have  patience,  and  be 
silent. 

*'  And  I  think  you  will  find  a  telegram 
at  your  hotel,  imploring  your  instant  return," 
concluded  Flurian. 

*'  Thank  Heaven,  poor  John  is  at  last  at 
home ! "  said  Sir  Hilton,  .with  pale  lips ;  **  what 
a  comfort  that  he  is  found !  " 

No  one  echoed  this.  Vivian  Damerel,  with 
the  face  of  one  who  has  just  seen  a  great  hor- 
ror, had  that  instant  restored  the  letter  to 
Florian,  and  he  now  stood  I  j.u)ing  against  the 
chimney-piece,  pale,  agitated,  and  silent. 

*'Here  is  Mrs.  Langley  coming  upstairs," 
said  Dick  Chad  wick,  in  surprise.  Feeling 
himself  c2tf  ^op,  he  had  stood  in  the  doorway, 
whence  he  commanded  a  view  of  the  staircase. 

"My  mother!"  exclaimed  Herbert,  in  dis- 
may. Then  he  hurried  towards  Olive,  saying 
excitedly,  *'  Miss  Vansittart,  do  not  speak 
while  she  is  here,  I  entreat  you.  She  is  not 
aware  you  are  arrived,  and  she  is  very  ner- 
vous. If  you  are  silent  she  will  know  notliing 
till  we  tell  her  to-morrow." 

Olive  turned  and  looked  reproachfully  at 
Florian,  but  there  was  no  time  for  words,  as 
the  blind  lady  at  this  moment  entered  the  room 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  servant,  who  quitted 
her,  as  her  son  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
took  hers. 

"Who  is  here?"  asked  Mrs.  Langley, 
anxiously. 

"I,"  returned  Sir  Hilton,  quickly.  He 
divined  that  Olive  was  here  against  the  blind 
lady's  will,  and  this  further  deceit  pained  and 
galled  him ;  sq,  although  he  felt  that  he  ought 
iu  go  at  once  to  his  hotel,  his  anxiety  made 
liim  linger. 

"  Sir  Hilton,"  said  Mrs.  Langley,  taking  his 
hand  in  hers,  which  trembled,  *'  I  feel  for  you 
with  my  whole  heart.  Do  you  go  on  tliis  sad 
journey  alone?  "  she  asked,  and  that  sorrowful 
sliadow  of  pity  stood  more  visibly  on  her  blind 
face  than  in  Florin n*s  tearful  eyes. 

"  I  go  alone,"  he  replied,  a  little  wonder- 
ingly. 

"Not  alone,  Trewavas,"  said  Damerel,  in  a 
husky  voice.     "  I  will  go  with  you." 

"  Mr.  DanKfiKil,"  said  the  blind  lady,  "you 
are  kind  in  that  offer ;  yes,  go  with  him.    And 


Mr.  Chadwick,  will  you  accompany  us  ?    We 

return  to  England  instantly." 

Damerel  heard  this  request,  and  yet  he  did 
not  repent  of  his  proposal  to  accompany  Sir 
Hilton.  The  suppressed  excitement  in  his 
face  and  manner  checked  the  exuberant  flow 
of  thanks  with  which  Chadwick  accepted  Mrs. 
Langley 's  proposition. .  Herbert,  however  un- 
influenced by  the  silent  fever  in  the  hearts 
around  him,  exclaimed,  la  a  vexed  tone,  that 
he  saw  no  reason  for  Buch  a  sudden  move ;  but 
his  motlier  interrupted  his  speech. 

"  Who  is  here  ?  "  she  said,  uneasily.  "  Flo- 
rian, what  lady  is  here  besides  yourself?  " 

"  O  mother,  what  nonsense  I "  cried  Herbert. 
But  his  mother  turned  on  him  angrily. 

"  Children,"  she  exclaimed,  "  do  you  take 
advantage  of  my  blindness  to  deceive  me?" 

Her  sorrowful  voice  pierced  Sir  Hilton's 
ear  like  a  knell.  What  would  happen,  when 
she  knew  whose  presence  it  was  she  felt  so 
palpably?  Vivian  Damerel,  still  pale,  still 
excited,  looked  at  Florian,  and  her  eyes  plain- 
ly answered  back,  Speak  I 

"Mrs.  Langley,"  he  said,  in  a  clear,  low 
voice,  "  it  is  Miss  Vansittart  who  is  here." 

As  he  uttered  this,  Olive  flung  back  Flo- 
rian*s  restraining  hand,  and  rose  hurriedly. 

"There  is  no  Miss  Vansittart  here,"  she 
said,  in  a  sad,  unfaltering  tone.  "  Mrs.  Lang^ 
ley,  I  am  Olive  Varcoe." 

Herbert  Langley  heard  this ;  and,  in  amaze- 
ment and  pale  as  death,  he  rushed  towards  his 
sister,  and  wrenched  her  from  Olive  s  side. 

"  Are  you  mad,  Florian?  "  he  cried,  in  fiiry. 
"What  villany  is  this?  And  you,  girl,  how 
have  you  dared  cheat  my  mother  and  sister, 
and  contaminate  their  roof  with  your  terrible 
presence  ?  " 

As  he  spoke  thus  to  Olive,  he  saw  his  blind 
mother  seek  her  way  gropingly  towards  that 
pale,  shrinking  figure,  and  clasp  her  in  her 
arms,  while  her  face  streamed  with  tears. 

"  Mother  I "  he  exclaimed  in  horror. 

"Read  this,"  said  Florian,  in  a  whisper, 
putting  the  letter  in  his  hand.  "It  is  from 
Mrs.  Gunning.  She  is  staying  at  Trewavas. 
Read  it,  and  be  silent  Mother  received  it 
this  morning.  I  have  just  read  it  to  her.  It 
excited  liur  so  much  that  I  deferred  to  tell  her 
Olive  was  here." 

As  she  was  saying  this,  Herbert  half  read, 
half  listened;  and  now  upon  his  face,  too, 
there  sat  that  snadow  of  pity  wliich  still  rested 
pale  and  quiet  on  Vivian  Damerel. 

Olive  Varcoe  was  weeping  bitterly,  while 
her  small,  trembling  figure  was  held  up  by 
Mrs.  Langley's  supporting  arm. 

"  Sir  Hilton,"  she  laid^J^uning  her  Uind 
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Ibce  towards  him  in  the  deepest  pity,  "you 
mnst  not  linger  here.  Say  farewell  to  this 
|K)or,  distressed  child,  and  leave  us." 

Stricken  hy  amazement,  and  feeling  as 
though  a  cold  hand  had  been  laid  upon  his 
heart,  and  yet  blind,  still  blind  to  the  bitter 
truth,  Sir  Hilton  advanced  towards  her. 

"Farewell,  Mrs.  Langley.  Farewell, 
Olive,"  he  said,  softly. 

"  Take  her  hand,**  whispered  Mrs.  Langley. 
"  She  has  been  fearfhUy  faithful  to  you.  Sir 
Hilton." 

Blindly  wondering  still,  and  thinking  her 
love  had  indeed  been  fearful,  he  would,  in 
pity,  have  taken  Olive's  small,  pale  hand, 
which  Mrs.  Langley  strove  to  place  in  his; 
but  Olive  drew  it  away  quickly,  and,  sup- 
pressing her  sobs,  she  said,  hastily,  "2uay 
Heaven  help  you,  Hilton!  Tell  John  from 
me  —  but  no,  my  grief  is  past  speech ;  "  and 
clasping  her  nrras  round  Mrs.  Langley,  she 
hid  her  face,  while  sobs  choked  her  words. 

"Take  him  away  quickly,"  whispered 
Florian  to  Damerel ;  "  and  be  merciful  to  him. 
Utter  not  a  word  of  this  on  the  journey.  He 
will  bear  it  best  from  Lady  Trewavas*s  lips." 

"I  will  obey  you,"  said  Vivian,  taking  her 
hand.  "O  Florian!  when  shall  we  meet 
again  ?  " 

"  Soon,"  she  replied,  hastily.  "  We  are 
going  to  Bosvigo  with  Olive." 

"Bosvigo!"  he  reiterated,  in  surprise. 
"Then  you  will  see  Charles  Vigo,  once  my 
friend,  —  the  noblest  fellow  on  earth.  Ah, 
Miss  Langley,  get  him  to  forgive  me  if  you 
can. '  I  might  have  known  such  a  heart  as  his 
could  not  err,"  and  he  glanced  at  Olive. 
"  You  know  he  loves  her." 

"  I  know  it,"  she  replied.  "  Go,  pray  go; 
Olive  is  too  weak  for  this  agitation." 

SIic  was  so  pale,  so  agitated  herself,  that 
Vivian  Damerel  hastened  to  obey  her.  He 
made  his  adieu  quickly  to  all,  bowing  to  Olive 
as  to  a  queen ;  then  he  took  Sir  Hilton's  arm, 
and  led  him  away.  And  Sir  Hilton,  looking 
back,  saw  resting  on  every  face  that  strange 
shadow  of  pity,  the  memory  of  which  followed 
him  through  the  thronged  streets  of  Paris,  and 
haunted  his  broken  sleep,  or  came  suddenly 
upon  his  fevered  thoughts,  as  he  hurried  on 
day  and  night  in  blindness  to  that  awakening 
horror  which  awaited  him  beneath  the  gray 
roof  of  Trewavas. 

And  what  was  it  speaking  to  Sir  Hilton's 
•  aeart  on  the  journey,  in  a  sad,  low  voice? 
What  is  it  speaking  now  aloud  in  this  bitter 
cry  of  anguish,  in  these  clasping  arms,  in  this 
pale,  wasted  face?    It  is  a  truth,  the  whisper- 


ing of  which  he  thrust  away  with  a  strong 
hand;  but  it  will  be  heard  at  last,  for  as  his 
blood  curdles  beneath  the  sound,  it  cries  to 
him  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  thot:gh  the  aged 
woman,  whose  trembling  arms  are  clasped 
about  his  neck,  utters  it  in  the  lowest  wliisper 
that  can  touch  his  ear. 

"Hilton,"  said  Lady  Trewavas,  "Olive  is 
innocent.  John  was  the  man — your  brother ! 
And  he  is  hidden  here,  —  not  in  his  light  mind 
at  times,  —  mad,  miserable,  dying ! " 

He  was  in  the  library,  whither  she  had 
drawn  him,  when  she  told  him  this;  and  as 
she  spoke  she  pointed  to  the  old  arched  door 
hiding  the  spiral  stairs. 

Staggering  as  though  he  had  been  struck, 
and  cowering  beneath  the  blow,  Sir  Hilton 
sank  into  a  cimir,  and  turned  upon  her  a  face 
of  ghuNtly  woe,  with  dumb  lips  that  quivered 
but  found  no  language. 

"  Will  you  go  to  him?"  said  Lady  Trewa- 
vas.   "  He  expects  you." 

Go  to  him!  —  go  to  whom?  His  brother? 
—  a  murderer!  and  a  Trewavas!  No,  it 
could  not  be.  He  was  dreaming,  as  he  had 
dreamed  on  the  weary  journey,  when  Olive, 
with  white  lips,  said  what  his  mother  had 
uttered  now,  "  John  is  the  man  I  "^  lie  tried 
to  speak ;  but  his  voice,  husky,  low,  unnatural, 
scarce  obeyed  his  will. 

"  Mother,  Olive  is  innocent,  you  say.  Did 
she  gue?s  the  truth?—  did  she  know  —  " 

Words  failed,  but  his  eyes  turned  to  that 
ghastly  door  which  hid  their  woe. 

"  I  think  she  knew,"  said  Lady  Trewavas. 

There  was  a  stifled  sob  in  her  throat,  and 
her  wrinkled  hands  clasped  passionately,  and 
she  sank  down  in  despair. 

"  And,  knowing,  she  yet  suffered  this  greift 
contumely,  this  frightful  wrong,  this  hideous 
shame  and  pain?"  said  Hilton. 

"Yes;  knowing  the  truth,  she  suffered  all 
that  for  our  sakes,  Hilton." 

The  sob  could  not  be  checked  now;  and, 
with  a  burst  of  anguish.  Lady  Trewavas 
struck  her  bosom  with  her  clenched  hntids,  as 
though  she  would  beat  back  the  pain  into  her 
heart,  or  die. 

"For  our  sakes!"  repeated  Sir  Hilton. 
"  Then  Heaven  help  me  !  for  I  am  a  broken 
man,  beaten  down  with  the  weapons  of  my 
own  pride.  Upon  this  fragile  girl  has  fallen 
the  penalty  of  all  our  sins.  And  I  love  her  as 
I  always  did.  O  Olive,  Olive,  you  have 
smitten  me  to  the  earth !  " 

Slowly  down,  down  to  his  very  knees, 
droo^ied  his  bowed  head,  while  hisi  agony  called 
for  tears  that  could  not,  would  not  comu.  No, 
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the  torture  on  him  was  like  a  fire,  boming 
heart  and  brain ;  and  starting  np,  to  bear  his 
anguish  erect,  he  paced  the  room  restlessly. 

"If  I  had  believed  her,"  said  ho,  "  if  I  bad 
only  spoken  one  kind  word,  if  I  had  given  her 
that  kiss  of  peace  for  which  she  prayed  so 
humbly,  if  I  had  even  only  touched  her  hand  in 
mercy,  I  might  now  bear  to  think  of  her.  But 
no ;  blind,  stubborn,  cruel  to  the  last,  I  never 
gave  her  one  sign  of  compassion  or  of  love. 
And  for  me  she  suffered  even  my  contumely ; 
for  a  Trewavas,  to  spare  this  house,  she  en- 
dared  all  things,  even  our  desertion  and  our 
hate.    Mother,  it  is  I  who  am  mad,  cot  John. ' 

His  voice  swelled  in  passion,  rolling  like 
waters  that  gather  strength  as  they  rush  to 
their  fall ;  then  he  stopped  his  hurried  walk, 
and  went  on  brokenly,  in  a  more  gentle  tone. 

"  Give  me  time,'*  he  said.  "  I  cannot  go  to 
that  man  just  yet.  My  mind  is  shaken,  bewil- 
deredy  filled  with  horror.  Forgive  me,  mother ; 
it  is  of  you  I  should  think.  I  am  sori^  for  you 
—in  your  old  age,  such  a  shame  as  this  to  fall 
upon  you !  And  Olive,  — what  were  we  saying 
of  Olive?  She  tried  to  save  you  — to  save  us 
all.  For  nearly  a  year  she  bore  our  shame, 
our  pain,  the  brand  of  our  crime ;  and  she  has 
been  hunted  from  country  to  country,  driven 
from  every  shelter,  thrust  out  from  every 
friendship ;  and  one  word,  one  whisper  of  the 
truth,  would  have  saved  her  from  all  sorrow ; 
yet  she  would  not  speak  it !  Great  heavens ! 
and  I  have  despised  her  I  I  have  thought  her 
not  good  enough  to  be  the  wife  of  a  Trewavas  1 
Oh,  why  did  she  not  blast  me  with  the  tnith, 
as  I  stood  in  my  blind,  hard  pride  before  her? 
Why  did  she  not  say,  *■  John  is  the  man ;  your 
brother,  John  Trewavas  I  and  I  will  proclaim 
hii*  crime,  and  bring  your  name  and  your  pride 
down  to  the  very  dust.'  Oh,  if  slie  had  only 
turned  upon  me  once,  with  one  bitter  or  taunt- 
ing word,  I  could  bear  this  sorrow  better ;  but 
now  my  cup  is  full,  and  I  drink  the  gall  to  the 
dregs.  Mothc*",  she  has  heaped  fire  upon  my 
head,  — this  weak  girl  that  we  despised.  I  can 
never  look  her  in  the  face  again.  Do  you 
know  that  in  exile  and  loneliness  she  has  borne 
the  sharpest  pangs  of  poverty,  and  sufibred 
sickness  ?  Oh,  she  is  so  changed  and  wasted 
that  I  could  hold  her  in  the  grasp  of  my  hand ; 
and  her  face  has  a  white  and  weary  look  upon 
it  that  cuts  me  to  the  heart  To  save  my  pride 
she  has  borne  this.  To  keep  the  Trewavas 
name  from  infamy,  to  guard  our  foolish  false 
honor  from  the  dust,  she  went  forth  an  out- 
cast, bowed  down  by  our  shame.  Perhaps  she 
will  die  I  Who  can  say  that  she  will  live,  Slav- 
ing sufibred  so  much  for  me?  O  Olive! 
Olive!  " 


There  was  a  slight  noise  in  the  still  cb&iuber, 
and  John  turned  his  haggard  face  from  the 
wall,  and  saw  the  tall  form  of  his  br<:ther  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway.  There  was  a  momentary 
flash  of  terror  in  his  mild  eyes,  then  that  faded, 
and  he  clasped  his  hands  above  his  head  with 
a  vacant  smile.  This  he  did  to  show  Sir  Hilton 
that  he  expected  no  brother's  greeting,  no 
friendly  clasp  of  hand  in  hand ;  he,  the  guilty 
outcast,  asked  of  him  only  a  shelter  in  which 
to  die. 

Neither  spoke  for  a  moment;  each  was 
gazing  on  the  wreck  of  the  other,  and  the 
hearts  of  both  were  fall. 

In  John's  confused  mind  and  dimmed  braJa 
there  seemed  to  float  shapes  and  voices  which 
he  should  never  hear  again. 

"  Are  you  married?  "  he  said  to  his  brother ; 
"  and  have  you  brought  your  wife  here  to  see 
what  slio  and  you  have  made  me  ?  " 

Sir  Hilton's  spirit  quailed,  and  he  rested  his 
hand  against  the  arched  doorway  to  steadjr  his 
trembling  frame. 

"John,"  said  he,  in  a  hollow  voice,  "I  dare 
not  say  that  I  am  guiltless ;  but  I  solemnly 
aver  that  I  was  ignorant.  I  never  thought  to 
see  you  thus." 

John  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  stared 
fixedly  in  Sir  Hilton's  face.  In  that  look  of 
recognition  memory  returned,  and  a  groan 
escaped  liis  lips. 

"To-  see  me  thus,"  he  murmured;  "a 
hunted  beast,  fearing  for  his  miserable  life! 
No,  you  never  thought  it;  you  were  happy 
and  careless ;  you  trampled  on  Olive,  and  on 
me.    Eleanor,  you  know,  is  dead." 

With  a  quiver  of  the  lip  he  stopped  sudden- 
ly, while  an  expression  of  terrible  anguish 
sprang  into  his  haggard  eyes. 

"  Oh,  if  J  could  forget  — forget  — forget!" 
he  shrieked.  "  It  is  a  mercy  to  be  road ;  it  is 
when  my  reason  returns  that  I  feel  mad. 
Hilton,  you  know  I  am  not  so  sensible  as  I 
once  was;  but  thero  are  times  when  it  all 
comes  back  to  me  —  all." 

"  Be  comforted,  John,"  he  whispered.  "  The 
mercy  of  God  is  infinite." 

But  with  the  touch  of  his  hand — with  the 
old  fraternal  embrace  of  boyhood  —  John*s 
thoughts  had  gone  back  to  days  long  buried 
and  half  forgotten. 

"Don't  row  to-day,  Hilton;  the  sea  is 
rough.  I  have  a  new  cricket  ball.  Come  and 
trj'  it." 

He  said  this  with  the  very  look  upon  his  tace 
it  had  worn  in  boyhood,  and  he  put  his  ann 
around  Sir  Hilton  with  a  feeble  smile. 

Touched  more  by  the  childish  words  than  by 
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Ihe  most  passionate  prayer  for  pardon,  Sir 
Hilton  strore  yalnly  to  represR  his  emotion. 

"But  where  is  Olive?"  continued  John, 
rith  a  childish  eagerness  in  liis  eyes.  "  We 
cannot  play  without  Olive  I  Fetch  her,  Hilton 
—  fetch  Olive." 

Sir  Hilton  trembled,  and  there  rose  up  in 
his  heart  a  voiceless  cry,  that  echoed,  Olive  I 
Olive  I 

"I  would  fetch  her,  John,*'  he  said  softly, 
"Heaven  knows  how  willingly,  if  I  could — I 
would  fetch  her,  never  to  leave  us  more." 

But  with  the  sound  of  his  voice,  John's  woe 
— his  reason  —  returned. 

Removing  Sir  Hilton's  arm  from  his  neck, 
ashamed  that  kindness  should  be  shown  to 
Mich  a  wretch  as  he,  his  head  sank  back  upon 
the  pillow,  and  he  said  feebly,  but  with  perfect 
composure,  "  You  come  home,  Hilton,  to  a 
sad  sight,  and  to  a  terrible  duty.  I  have  only 
waited  for  your  return  to  confess  my  guilt ; 
you  must  send  for  a  magistrate,  and  let  him 
take  my  deposition." 

A  sob  rose  in  Sir  Hilton's  throat,  which 
seemed  to  rend  his  heart ;  it  was  the  last  cry 
of  his  pride,  ere  it  was  torn  from  him  forever. 
To  this  was  he  come  now,  that  he  must  send 
for  his  neighbors  and  friends  to  let  them  hear 
tiis  brother  confess  himself  a  murderer. 

"I  will  do  it,  John,"  he  said,  in  a  broken 
voice ;  "  but  do  you  know  the  consequences 
of  such  an  act?  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
magistrate  who  hears  your  confession  to  com- 
mit you  to  the  county  jail." 

"  I  know  it,"  ans\Ycrcd  the  guilty  man,  with 
a  ghastly  look.  "But  I  must  make  some  ex- 
piation before  I  die.  I  have  cared  for  the  old 
name,  Hilton  —  I  have  indeed  —  else  I  would 
have  told  the  truth  at  once ;  I  would  not  have 
suffered  all  this  horror.  O  mercy  I  —  this 
horror !  *'  he  reiterated,  shuddering,  and  hiding 
his  face  from  the  light. 

Sir  Hilton's  lips  quivered  as  he  looked 
down  upon  him. 

"Never  mind  our  name  now,  John,"  he 
said;  "  think  of  yourself.  It  is riglit  I  should 
tell  you  that,  except  Dr.  Burton  and  two  of 
the  servants,  no  one  is  aware  of  your  being 
here.  And  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  these 
suspect  the  truth;  perhaps,  therefore,  you 
may  yet  escape  if  you  will." 

"  And  do  you  wish  mo  to  die  in  silence?  " 
asked  John,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
brother's  face. 

":No,"  returned  Sir  Hilton,  firmly.  "If 
you  can  bear  the  anguish  of  a  prison,  John,  I 
can.  I  shall  go  wi^  you,  and  stand  by  you 
to  the  last." 


John  pressed  his  brother's  hand,  and  smiled 
faintly. 

"  No  prison  will  keep  me  long,  Hilton,"  ho 
murmured;  "  the  prison  waiting  for  nie  is  the 
grave ;  and  whether  that  is  boundless  freedom^ 
or  a  strait  and  dark  dungeon,  who  shall  sny  ? 
But  I  cannot  face  it,  —  I  cannot  die  in  peace 
till  I  have  done  Olive  justice.  Send  for  htr, 
Hilton.     I  cannot  speak  till  Olive  comes." 

"  And  when  she  comes,  if  she  will  come," 
said  Sir  Hilton,  "  what  magistrate  shall  I  send 
for?" 

"  Ask  Mr.  Heriot  and  Mr.  Vigo  to  come  to 
me,"  replied  John.  "What  I  have  to  say 
wiM  not  be  new  to  them.  They  guessed  the 
truth  long  ago.  Hilton,  you  say  I  am  not 
suspected ;  you  err ;  every  eye  suspected  me ; 
every  hand  was  against  mo  when  I  came 
here ;  and,  but  for  Olive,  I  should  have  been 
pointed  at  on  the  very  day  Charles  Vigo 
found  her  up  yonder  in  the  wood.  Oh,  I 
want  to  see  Olive's  face,  and  thank  her  before 
I  die.  Fetch  her,  Hilton ;  fetch  her  now,  at 
once!  The  sands  are  running  down  so  fast, 
and  I  float  away  into  eternity,  weakly,  as  I 
have  lived.  O  life,  life!  thou  glorious  gift, 
what  have  I  done  with  thee?  A  mistake, 
Hilton,  —  a  hard,  bitter,  terrible  mistake,  — 
that  is  what  I  have  made  of  my  life;  and 
through  all  eternity  I  cannot  rectify  it. 
Never  through  a  thousand  fires  can  these 
hands  be  cleansed  I  " 

He  wrung  them  together  tightly,  and  looked 
down  upon  them  in  a  wild  way,  relapsing  into 
incoherent  words,  and  tossing  restlessly  from 
side  to  side.  Ilis  unliappy  brother  fetched  the 
attendant  from  the  room  below  and  left  him. 

"  Who  is  guilty  ?  "  he  murmured  to  himself, 
as  he  descended  the  narrow  turret-stairs ;  "  he 
or  I  ?  And  poor  Eleanor  herself,  our  victim, 
is  she  quite  guiltless  of  her  own  blood  ?  For 
two  years  she  played  with  this  poor,  weak 
heart,  regardless  of  its  sufferings.  And  at 
last  the  passion  she  had  raised  and  despised 
turned  upon  her  and  slew  her." 

Sir  Hilton  spoke  truly ;  Eleanor  ^f aristowe 
was  not  free  from  blame  regarding  John  Tre- 
wavas.  Tacitly  she  had  given  him  encourage- 
ment, partly  for  her  pride's  sake  to  hide  where 
her  real  love  was,  and  partly  because  she 
divined  that  while  she  suffered  John's  atten- 
tiono  with  a  pleased  air  her  mother  would 
never  refuse  an  invitation  to  Trewavas,  and  it 
was  only  at  Trewavas  she  could  see  Sir 
Hilton. 

Was  this  girlish  selflshness  a  venial  fault? 
Who  would  dare  to  say  that  any  sin  is  small, 
could  he  trace  back  the  source  whence  hay* 
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arisexii  and  do  arise,  the  deadliest  battlesj  the 
direst  events,  the  cruellest  deeds,  done  in  this 
woftil  world? 

Lady  Trewavas  was  widting  in  the  library ; 
and  as  Sir  Hilton  closed  and  locked  the  old 
arched  door,  which  shut  out  from  the  house- 
hold the  pain  of  John's  presence,  she  came 
forward  anxiously  and  laid  her  hand  on  his. 
She  had  no  need  to  question  him ;  she  saw  his 
resolve  upon  his  face. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  firmly,  "there  is  hut 
one  thing  to  do,  —  the  innocent  must  no  longer 
suffer  for  the  guilty.  I  go  at  once  to  Mr. 
Vigo  and  lay  this  history  before  him.** 

"  I  knew  you  would  do  this,"  she  answered. 
Her  voice  was  scarcely  audible,  and  her  lips 
were  colorless;  but  she  made  no  remon- 
strance. 

"It  is  the  only  course;  and  the  duty  has 
Its  worst  sting  extracted,  because  I  go  by 
John's  own  urgent  desire.  If  he  had  im- 
plored me  to  spare  him,  my  task  would  be 
hard  indeed,"  concluded  Sir  Hilton. 

"But  John  is  mad,'*  said  Lady  Trewavas, 
eagerly. 

"Perhaps  so,"  he  answered;  "but  that  is 
not  a  question  for  us  lo  decide.  I  will  defend 
Jim  on  this  ground  to  the  utmost.  I  can  do 
30  more  and  no  less.  Take  courage,  mother, 
and  hope  for  the  best.*' 

These  were  his  parting  words  before  he  rode 
away  to  Bosvigo.  It  would  have  been  less 
bitter  to  him  to  ride  on  this  errand  to  Mr. 
Heriot's,  or  even  to  the  enemy  of  his  house, 
Sir  Anthony  lioskelly;  but,  in  the  present 
phase  of  his  mind,  the  deepest  humiliation 
seemed  the  fittest.  Ho  would  go  and  confess 
his  brother's  cowardly  crime  to  the  man 
whose  clear  sense  had  always  seen  Olive's 
innocence,  and  whose  noble  heart  had  had 
courage  to  defend  her. 

Deep  in  thought.  Sir  Hilton  rode  with  his 
bead  bent  down,  not  seeing  this  very  man 
approaching  liim.  They  met  midway  on  the 
high,  breezy  heath  wliich  looked  down  alike 
on  the  woods  of  Bosvigo  and  the  park  of 
Trewavas. 

Charles  Vigo  reined  in  his  horse,  and  raised 
his  hat  gravely. 

"  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas,  I  beliere  you  re- 
turned home  last  night?  " 

"  I  did,"  responded  Sir  Hilton,  in  mournful 
accents. 

"  Sir  Hilton,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  my  pain- 
ful duty  to  inform  you  that  a  warrnnt  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  police  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  lilr.  Trewavas.  The  inspector  of  this 
district  has  been  long  aware  that  he  is  at  Tre- 


wavas; but  precautions  naming  been  taken  fa 
render  his  escape  impossible,  my  father  and 
other  magistrates,  in  consideration  of  Lady 
Trewavas's  great  age,  deferred  the  execution 
of  the  warrant  until  your  return.  Without 
wishing  to  take  any  credit  to  myself  for  the 
act.  Sir  Hilton,  I  may  add  that  this  concession 
was  granted  to  me  by  those  high  in  authority, 
in  return  for  the  great  efforts  I  have  made  to 
discover  the  truth."  , 

Sir  Hilton  bore  this  humbly,  though  t)ie 
workings  of  his  face  showed  the  terrible  strag- 
gle within. 

"  Mr.  Vigo,"  he  said,  simply,  "  for  the  con- 
sideration you  and  others  have  shown  Lady 
Trewavas,  I  thank  you  in  her  name.  I  would 
not  have  left  her  one  day  alone  in  this  misery-, 
had  she  made  me  aware  of  my  unhappy 
brother's  return." 

Charles  Vigo  bowed  in  token  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact,  and  Sir  Hilton  continued 
more  painfully. 

"Mr.  Vigo,"  said  he,  "I  am  not  ignorant 
that  the  efforts  you  have  made  to  discover  the 
facts  of  this  dire  crime  were  made  for  Miss 
Varcoe's  sake." 

"  Entirely  for  Miss  Varcoe's  sake,"  repealed 
Charles  Vigo,  "and  certainly  without  any 
feelings  of  rancor  towards  yourself  or  youi 
family,  Sir  Hilton." 

"  I  believe  it,"  returned  Sir  Hilton,  with  a 
deeper  and  deeper  sadness  breaking  through 
his  tone.  "  &£iss  Varcoe,  doubtless,  gave  you 
every  assurance  of  her  innocence;  while' to 
spare  me  what  she  deemed  would  be  a  deeper 
pain,  she  refused  all  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances —  " 

"  Pardon  me,"  interrupted  Charles  Vigo,  as 
his  face  flushed,  "  Miss  Varcoe  gave  me  no 
explanations,  no  assurance  of  innocence,  and 
I  should  have  scorned  myself  had  I  asked  her 
a  single  question." 

A  burning  flush  covered  Sir  Hilton's  face  to 
the  brow.  The  noble  faitli,  the  entire  trust  of 
Charles  Vigo's  love  scorched  him  with  shame. 

"  And  I  have  asked  Miss  Varcoe  no  single 
question  to  this  day,"  continued  Charles  Vigo, 
a  little  hurriedly.  "  I  knew  her  feelings  too 
well.  I  knew  she  would  suffer  all  things 
rather  than  denounce  a  Trewavas." 

In  the  young  man's  voice  there  was  a  slight 
ring  of  bitterness ;  he  did  not  see  the  thorns 
of  shame  and  agony  on  Sir  EUlton's  brow ;  ho 
saw  him  crowned  with  the  gloiy  and  honor  ol 
Olive's  love. 

Did  one  drop  of  consolation  fall  on  Sir  Hil* 
ton's  heart  in  this  bitter  tone  of  his  ?  Appai^ 
ently  not,  for  there  was  a  doener  falter  in  h^ 
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voice  as  he  answered,  "  What  Olive  has  suf- 
fered for  my  familj  is  not  unknown  to  me, 
Mr.  Vigo ;  but  I  cannot  speak  of  it." 

He  broke  off,  and  the  trembling  of  his  lip 
showed  he  was  uttering  the  simple  truth  in  say- 
ing he  could  not  speak  of  this. 

''I  fear,"  he  continued,  after  a  moment's  si- 
lence, "that  Miss  Varcoe  must  be  the  princi- 
pal witness  against  my  brother,  should  he  live 
to  be  tried." 

"  You  are  mistaken.  Sir  Hilton,"  returned 
young  Vigo.  "I  have  been  most  careful  to 
spare  Miss  Varcoe  that  pain.  The  evidence 
of  the  man  Skews,  the  creature  you  bribed, 
▼ill  be  quite  sufficient,  and  I  have  received  a 
nost  sure  promise  that  Miss  Varcoe  shall  not 
^  called." 

"  Have  I  this  bitter  addition  to  my  suffer- 
!?gs?  "  cried  Sir  Hilton,  turning  ghastly  pale. 
'^  Is  it  possible  you  and  others  believe  that  I 
paid  Skews  to  spare  John,  and  not  to  be  silent 
respecting  Olive  ?  " 

The  sight  of  his  suffering  touched  Charles 
Vigo,  and  he  held  out  his  hand  in  frank  sor- 
row. 

"  I  am  grieved,  Sir  Hilton,  that  I  once 
thought  so,"  he  replied;  "but  I  discovered 
long  ago  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  I  only 
named  it  now  to  hear  you  take  your  own  part. 
That  villain  Skews  has  confessed  to  me  that, 
seeing  where  your  agonized  suspicions  were 
flzed,  he  was  careful  not  to  shake  them ;  he 
thought  by  that  means  to  get  money  from  Mr. 
Trewavas  as  well  as  yourself." 

"Can  it  be,"  murmured  Sir  Hilton,  "that 
'  in  any  honest  man*s  mind,  even  for  a  moment, 
I  have  appeared  as  the  cowardly  villain  who 
could  put  on  a  young  girl's  head  a  crime  which 
I  knew  to  be  committed  by  my  brother?  Now 
indeed  my  cup  is  full !" 

"You  must  pardon  my  thought,"  resumed 
Charles  Vigo ;  "  you  must  remember  you  have 
ever  borne  the  character  of  a  man  inordinately 
proud  of  his  family  and  position.  To  save 
these,  I  fancied  you  might  be  glad  that  Olive 

"No,  never!"  exclaimed  Sir  Hilton.  "I 
confess  that  in  my  \}lind  pride  no  guess  came 
into  my  soul  that  a  Trewavas  could  be  a 
felon  —  that  a  Trewavas  could  be  as  weak, 
as  wicked,  as  miserable  as  other  men.  But 
if  my  eyes  had  been  opened,  and  I  had  known 
my  brother  to  be  as  vile  and  as  wretched 
as  the  most  ignorant,  time-hardened  convict — 
flesh  and  blood  like  us  —  who  dies  in  his 
chains  unpitied,  still  I  would  not  have  let  Olive 
suffer  one  houi^  false  suspicion.  Mr.  Vigo, 
I  am  happy  in  knowing  her  innocent ;  but  you 
ire  happier,  because  you  knew  it  from  the  first." 


Charles  Vigo  raised  his  hat,  as  thongli  in 
honor  of  Olive's  name  and  Olive's  innocence, 
but  he  made  no  reply.  Then  Sir  Hilton,  in  a 
calmer  tone,  told  of  his  errand  to  Bosvigo,  and 
begged  that  he  and  his  father  would  both  come 
to  Trewavas  to  hear  John's  confession. 

"  Would  it  not  bef  wise  to  consult  with  your 
lawyer  before  Mr.  Trewavas  takes  this  step  ?  " 
asked  Charles. 

"No;  John  thinks  liimself  dying,  and  he 
wishes  to  speak,"  replied  Shr  Hilton.  "  You 
would  say  that  his  doing  so  will  cut  him  off 
from  all  hope;  but  I  believe,  since  our  only 
defence  can  be  insanity,  that  his  deposition 
will  make  little  difference  on  the  trial.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  deny  his  guilt." 

Charles  Vigo  bowed  his  head  gravely. 

"Then,  if  you  wish  it,"  he  said,  "I  will 
ride  back  and  make  known  your  request  to  my 
f:ither,  and  meanwhile  you  can  go  on  to  Mr. 
Heriot's.  Perhaps  it  would  be  painful  to  you 
to  visit  Bosvigo.  Are  you  aware  that  Miss 
Varcoe  is  there  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Sir  Hilton;  and  his  lip  shook, 
and  his  face  gp*ew  paler  as  he  spoke. 

"  She  left  Paris  with  the  Langleys  a  few 
hours  after  your  departure,"  resumed  Charles, 
"  and  they  are  now  my  father's  guests." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Sir  Hilton,  steadying 
his  voice,  "  for,  now  she  is  so  near  us,  Olive 
surely  will  not  refuse  to  see  the  unhappy 
man,  who  raves  for  her  incessantly,  and 
yearns  to  ask  her  forgiveness." 

"You  allude  to  Mr.  Trewavas,"  observed 
Charles  Vigo.  "  I  will  tell  her  what  you  say ; 
but  of  course  she  must  herself  decide  whether 
or  not  she  can  undergo  so  painful  a  trial." 

Sir  Hilton  longed  to  send  her  a  message 
filled  with  such  passionate,  pleading  words, 
that,  like  strong  cords,  they  should  draw  her 
tn  Trewavas;  but  he  refrained.  Surely  she 
had  suffered  too  much  for  him  and  his,  and  he 
had  no  right  now  to  lay  upon  her  a  feather's 
burden,  or  claim  a  single  tear.  Gathering  up 
the  reins,  he  bowed  gravely  to  Charles  Vigo, 
and  lifted  his  hat ;  the  young  man  returned  the 
salute,  and  they  parted,  both  going  on  their 
different  ways. 

John  sat  up  in  his  bed,  propped  by  pillows ; 
near  him  were  Mr.  Heriot,  with  keen  face, 
sharply  attentive,  and  Mr.  Vigo  earnest  and 
pitiful.  By  his  bedside,  close  by  his  pillow, 
sat  Sir  Hilton,  suppressing  with  iron  force  the 
misery  that  was  eating  into  his  soul,  while  he 
supported  by  word  and  look  his  guilty  and 
wretched  brother. 

In  the  window,*  seate*^  at  a  table,  with 
writing  inaterials  before  himt  was  the  quiei 
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inspector  of  policei  who  so  long  ago  had 
observed  to  Mr.  Eslick,  that  "jealousy  was  a 
strong  passion,  and  the  slayer  of  Eleanor 
Maristowe  was  not  far  to  seek." 

"We  are  ready  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Tre- 
wavas,"  said  Mr.  Heriot. 

"But  where  is  Olive?**  asked  John, 
piteously.  "I  will  say  nothing  till  she 
comes." 

On  hearing  this,  old  Mr.  Vigo  rose  and 
addressed  Sir  Hilton. 

"  Miss  Varcoe,  with  Mrs.  Langley  and  my 
son,  is  at  the  little  inn  at  Trewavas  church 
town/'  he  said;  "  will  you  allow  me  to  fetch 
them,  Sir  Hilton?  I  brought  them  thither, 
anticipating  this  request  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Trewavas." 

Sir  Hilton  bowed  his  head  in  assent,  and 
Mr.  Vigo  left  the  room  quickly. 

For  half  an  hour  there  was  almost  a  death- 
like silence  in  that  still  chamber,  then  the 
sound  of  wheels  reached  them,  echoing  through 
the  long  avenue  of  the  park,  and  Sir  Hilton, 
rising  hastily,  quitted  the  room  by  the  old  oak 
door  on  the  spiral  stairs.  In  the  library  he 
found  Lady  Trewavas  and  kindly  Mrs.  Gun- 
ning, both  silent  and  pale. 

He  offered  his  arm  to  Lady  Trewavas,  who 
laid  her  trembling  hand  on  it,  and  together 
they  traversed  the  hall,  and  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  the  great  doors  of  Trewavas. 
Here  Olive  saw  them,  as  with  faltering  feet 
and  eyes  tear-blinded  she  came  up  the  steps, 
leaning  on  Charles  Vigo's  arm.  Where  now 
were  all  her  dreams  of  revenge  for  slights 
fancied  and  real  ?  Gone,  sunk  forever  in  this 
sea  of  sorrow ;  and,  profoundly  humiliated  by 
the  sight  of  the  aged,  careworn,  quivering 
figure  that  stood  upon  the  threshold  to  do  her 
honor,  Olive  fell  down  at  her  feet,  and,  clasp- 
ing her  knees,  looked  up  into  her  furrowed 
face  with  streaming  eyes.  Lady  Trewavai 
raised  her,  and  they  kissed  without  a  word. 
Thus,  by  her  own  touching  grief,  did  Olive 
remove  from  the  stricken  woman's  heart  the 
overwhelming  sense  of  gratitude  that  burdened 
it ;  and  in  that  kiss  each  felt  that  all  mutual 
wrongs,  all  mistakes  and  faults,  were  forgiven. 

As  Olive  turned  her  head  she  met  Sir 
Hilton's  gaze,  and  he  bowed  to  her  as  one 
bows  to  a  queen.  To  him  all  worth  on  earth 
was  enshrined  in  her,  the  little,  weak,  pas- 
sionate creature,  whom  he  had  once  deemed 
too  mean  to  love.  And  now  he  dared  not 
hold  out  his  hand  to  greet  her ;  he  dared  not 
utter  a  word  to  welcome  her  to  the  house  from 
which  he  had  cast  her  out.  Tet  a  pang,  like 
fire,  shot  through  his  heart  as  he  saw  Charles 
Vigo  again  take  his.  place  by  her  side,  and 


look  down  proudly  on  he  small,  whit«?  fact 
uplifted  wistfully  to  his.  But  Sir  Hilton  con- 
fessed it  was  just  that  he  should  suffer,  and 
that  Charles  Vigo  should  be  honored ;  so  he 
held  his  peace,  and  quenched  his  jealousy. 

Olive  had  looked  at  him  but  once,  yet  Ip 
that  single  glance  she  read  that  he  knew  now 
all  she  had  done  and  suffered,  and  she  saw 
that  his  soul  was  steeped  to  the  lips  in  bitter- 
ness. Then  a  kind  of  shame  seized  her.  In 
her  quick  sympathy  his  sufferings  became 
hers ;  and  the  wonder,  reverence,  and  grati- 
tude he  felt,  oppressed  her ;  and  his  bleeding 
pride  wounded  her  likewise.  She  dreaded  to 
hear  a  word  of  thanks  from  him ;  she  hated 
what  she  had  done  for  him ;  she  could  not  en- 
dure to  be  so  high  above  him  in  his  thoughts. 
Now  she  had  conquered  his  pride,  she  wanted 
him  to  be  proud  again.  So,  to  hide  from  him 
that  she  saw  his  pain,  and  to  avoid  his  thanks, 
she  looked  at  Charles  Vigo,  and  smiled  for 
very  sorrow,  with  a  quiver  on  her  lips.  She 
knew  that  all  she  had  suffered  was  in  vain, 
that  John  himself  had  dragged  his  crime  into 
the  light,  and  implored  of  all  men  that  he  alone 
might  bear  the  penalty.  And  though  this  took 
from  her  the  sting  of  thinking  that  Charles 
Vigo  had  hunted  him  down,  it  increased  the 
anguish  of  pity  that  swelled  in  her  heart  for  all 
at  Trewavas. 

Sir  Hilton  had  given  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Lang- 
ley  ;  the  others  followed,  Olive  knew  not  how, 
for  her  eyes  were  blinded,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment she  found  herself  mounting  the  turret 
stairs,  every  step  of  which  was  to  her  a  mon- 
ument of  agony.  In  the  chamber  there  broke 
upon  her,  through  her  tears,  a  Aision  of  John's 
face,  —  a  wild,  haggard  face,  with  madness  on 
it,  unutterable  woe,  and  death.  Then  break- 
ing away  from  some  hand  that  held  her,  sts 
rushed  forvFard  and  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
would  have  touched  him,  but  he  shrieked  out, 
"  No,  Olive,  do  not  touch  me !  Say  you  for- 
give me,  only  that,  and  I  can  die  contented." 

With  broken  sobs,  Olive  spoke  words  of 
peace  to  him,  then  she  felt  herself  lifted  from 
her  knees,  and  saw  blind  Mrs.  Lnngley's  arm 
around  her.  Sir  Hilton  had  taken  his  old 
place  by  his  brother's  side;  Lady  Trewavas, 
Charles  Vigo,  and  Mrs.  Gunning  were  here, 
and  Olive  understood  that  the  trembling 
woman  who  supported  her  had  come  also  only 
for  her  sake.  Then  she  rallied  all  her  cour- 
age, and  gathered  in  her  breath  to  listen,  an 
John's  feeble  voice  broke  faintly  upon  her  ear 
and  heart.  Without  the  breaks  and  intermp* 
tions  which  fever  and  unreason  made,  we  will 
tell  his  words. 

"  Olive,  only  01i,ve,_kn§w  Jp»r  I  l<md  her." 
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Bald  he.  "Slie  saw  how  tortured  I  was  — 
how  galled  and  maddened  I  was  -  -  by  jealousy, 
and  by  the  knowledge  of  the  poor  half-love 
Hilton  gave  her.  The  blame  is  not  all  mine. 
I  lored  her  first,  and  for  more  than  two  years 
she  tacitly  accepted  my  affection.  It  was  I 
who  rode  with  her,  I  who  walked  with  her,  I 
to  whose  arm  she  clung  when  weary,  or  when, 
in  pretty  cowardice,  sho  chose  to  fear  some 
harmless  creature  of  the  woods.  And  this  was 
all  deceit,  all  done  to  blind  Hilton,  or  to  cheat 
her  mother,  who  liked  me  best.  She  thought 
she  could  do  this,  and  tread  upon  me,  as  upon 
some  poor  harmless  worm  in  her.  path ;  she  did 
lot  think  I  was  a  Tiper,  that  could  turn  and 
9ting.  As  Olive  talked  to  me,  with  her  child- 
ish outpouring  of  passionate  words  that  meant 
nothing,  I  was  devising  in  my  mind  the  best 
way  to  die.  At  first,  I  swear  I  never  thought 
of  killing  her ;  that  was  the  mad  impulse  of  a 
moment;  but  I  did  think  I  would  die  in  her 
presence,  reproaching  her  with  my  last  breath. 
Once  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  kill  my  brother. 
Hilton,  you  remember  the  day?  We  were  in 
the  garden,  and  you  maddened  me  with  your 
blind,  careless  talk ;  but  Olive,  who  suspected 
roe,  and  had  greatly  watched  me  of  late,  had 
plunged  my  pistols  into  the  water.  This  saved 
him.  But  it  was  on  that  day  I  resolved  Eleanor 
Maristowe  should  never  be  his  wife.  From 
his  own  lips  I  had  heard  he  chose  her  for  no 
great  love,  but  because  she  fulfilled  all  the 
requisites  his  pride  required  in  a  Lady  Trewa- 
vas;  and  languidly  content  with  her  beauty 
and  her  affection,  he  strove  through  these  to 
drive  from  his  heart  a  deeper  passion,  which 
he  feared  might  lead  him  to  a  less  prudent 
marriage.  My  heart  burned  at  tliis.  My 
whole  nature  rebelled  at  it,  and  in  the  warfare 
that  rose  up  in  my  soul  order  was  overthrown. 
A  something  — I  know  not  what — fell  into 
ruins  within  mc,  and  in  the  chaos  I  blindly 
groped  for  justice.  If  God  would  not  hear  me, 
and  do  justice,  I  would  take  my  cause  into  my 
own  hand,  and  deal  out  justice  to  myself." 

Here  John  raved  somewhat,  mingling  pray- 
ers with  his  madness ;  asking  why  one  man,  in 
blind- selfishness  and  pride,  should  take  coldly 
a  blessing  which  would  make  another's  heaven. 

"My  lamb,  my  one  ewe  lamb!"  he  cried; 
"  but  to  him  only  an  image  to  hang  his  name 
and  his  jewels  on,  and  show  to  the  world  as 
his." 

Sir  Hilton  rested  his  chin  upon  his  hand, 
and  looked  npon  the  raving  man;  but  he 
uttered  not  a  word.  When  a  great  light 
pierces  the  brain,  speech  is  numbed.  Olive, 
watching  him,  wept. 

Then   John  got  calm  again,  mattering  to 


himself  that  it  wns  a  wrong  world,  and  he  had 
grown  warped  in  it. 

"I  thought  Eleanor  would  be  just,"  he  said. 
"  if  I  laid  these  things  before  her  as  I  saw 
tliem  in  my  own  mind.  So  I  watched  an  op- 
portunity to  find  her  alone,  but,  knowing  Olive 
followed  my  steps  of  late,  I  took  advantage  of 
a  burst  of  temper  on  her  part  to  lock  her  in 
her  room.  I  gave  the  key  to  Lady  'i'zewavas, 
spying  carelessly,  I  was  going  to  fish  a  while 
in  the  creek.  I  did  not  know  that,  the  better 
to  observe  me,  —  I  believe  she  thought  I  med- 
itated suicide, — Olive  had  taken  from  the  li- 
brary the  key  of  the  old  door  at  the  foot  of  the 
disused  stairs.  From  the  creek  I  saw  Eleanor 
go  into  the  wood,  with  a  book  in  her  hand. 
I  did  not  follow  her  at  once.  I  thought  over 
all  that  I  would  say,  the  arguments  I  would 
use,  the  prayers,  the  entreaties  I  would  urge, 
to  make  her  break  off*  this  marriage.  Above 
all,  I  would  be  gentle,  I  said.  I  had  poison 
with  me  —  I  had  sent  to  London  for  it,  under 
Br.  Burton's  name;  for,  if  it  came  to  the 
worst,  I  would  die  before  the  wedding.  And 
now  I  feared  myself  so  much,  that  I  took  this 
bottle  from  my  pocket,  and  broke  it  against  a 
stone,  throwing  the  fragments  into  the  creek ; 
then  I  went  lightly  to  the  wood.  I  knew  where 
to  find  Eleanor,  for,  in  passing  me,  she  had 
said,  *  How  hot  it  is  to-day !  I  am  going  to  the 
Lady's  Bower,  the  coolest  spot  in  the  wood.' 

"  When  I  found  her,  she  was  weejjing  and 
angry ;  and  as  I  talked,  she  grew  more  angry. 
My  prayers  beat  against  her  hard  heart  in  vain. 
At  last  I  reproached  her^  I  told  her  she  had 
encouraged  my  love,  and  made  a  stepping- 
stone  of  my  bruised  spirit  to  reach  Hilton. 
Then  she  said  I  lied ;  and  I  bore  that  meekly ; 
but  seeing  she  would  not  spare  herself  a  mis- 
erable marriage  for  my  sake,  I  tried  her  for 
her  own.  I  repeated  all  Hilton's  words  to  me 
in  the  garden,  and  I  told  her  where  his  rea^ 
love  was.  I  said  his  marriage  would  be  a 
mockery,  a  gilded  misery,  and  her  smiling  life 
a  mask  to  hide  her  tears.  And  these,  and  her 
sorrow,  and  her  prayers  would  all  beat  against 
her  husband's  heart  as  vainly  as  mine  did  now 
against  hers. 

**0h,  I  used  strong  words,  but  gentle— I 
did  indeed.  Yet  they  did  not  melt  her,  as  I 
thought  She  grew  harder  and  harder  to  me ; 
she  opposed  to  all  my  vehemence  a  well-bred 
scorn,  a  cDldness  like  an  icy  wall,  against 
which  my  passion  and  my  misery  fell  back 
upon  myself,  maddening  me. 

"  She  was  white  with  anger  —  that  concen- 
trated anger,  self-possessed,  which  women  ac- 
customed to  the  world  can  hide,  or  vent  in 
irony  sharp  and  cold  as  oQt  steeL   She  did  not 
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seem  to  fear  for  herself  in  taunting  me ;  she 
liad  been  pampered  all  her  life  long ;  no  harm- 
ful thing  liad  ever  touched  her ;  and  her  soul, 
asleep  in  its  soft  luxury,  never  awoke  to  the 
thouglit  of  danger  till  too  iate.  Never  mind 
her  words,  —  they  were  cruel ;  having  once 
broken  through  the  well-bred  surface  of  her 
serenity,  she  was  not  held  back  by  any  eon- 
eideration  for  me.  She  owned  scornfully  that 
she  had  seen  my  love,  and  despised  it  too 
much  to  care  whether  she  had  wounded  it  or 
no.  She  confessed  she  might  have  made  my 
crushed  heart  a  stepping-stone  to  her  own  wish 
—  she  did  not  know  —  she  did  not  care  —  she 
ha;l  not  thought  about  it. 

**  •  And  now,  surely,  I  have  had  enough  of 
your  miseries,  and  of  Olive  Varcoe's,  too,  for 
one  (lay !  *  she  cried.  *  Stand  out  of  my  path, 
and  let  me  pass.' 

'*But  I  barred  the  way,  holding  down  the 
demon  in  me  with  both  arms.  At  that  moment 
I  hated  her. 

**  *  You  shall  never  be  Hilton^s  wife,*  I  said 
resolutely. 

**  *  You  mistake  me,*  she  answered.  *  All 
this  only  determines  me  the  more  to  marry  him. 
And  I  will  put  such  a  barrier  between  yon  and 
him,  between  you  and  Trewavas,  that  your 
presence  shall  never  insult  me  again.  What ! 
am  I  to  bear  forever  this  insolent  interference 
between  me  and  my  affianced  husband  ? ' 

"  *  Not  insolent,'  I  said,  meekly,  *  but  well 
meant,  kindly  meant,  to  save  you  pain.* 

•**  Insolent!'  she  repeated,  *  and  cowardly. 
Yes,  Mr.  Trewavas,  you  are  a  coward,  and  as 
a  coward,  I  despise  you !  * 

'*  My  meekness  had  given  her  courage  to 
fay  this ;  and,  as  she  spoke,  she  flung  her  hand 
towards  me  in  a  contemptuous  gesture.  Her 
hand  touched  me.  She  did  not  know  what  the 
touch  of  her  hand  was  to  me.  I  lost  my  power 
over  that  strong  demon  in  me,  which  some 
have  said  since  is  madness ;  the  cords  which 
held  him  snapped  like  threads." 

Springing  up,  John  gazed  upon  his  listeners 
with  a  haggard  face,  and  then,  falling  back, 
•huddering,  he  went  on  more  wildly. 

"  Her  tranquillity  would  have  cliained  me; 
^hat  being  gone,  my  fear  went  too.  I  seized 
the  hand  that  had  struck  me ;  I  flnng  my  arms 
about  her. 

"  *  Not  a  coward  I  *  I  cried.  *  Not  afraid  to 
die  —  with  you.    Let  us  die  together  I  * 

"I  struggled  with  her,  dragging  her  towards 
the  pool.  She  shrieked  aloud,  then  I  put  my 
hand  upon  her  lips,  and  said,  softly,  *  Do  not 
shriek ;  there  is  no  one  in  the  wood  but  you 
and  I.  The  very  beasts  die  silently;  why 
should  man  alone  meet  death  with  cries  ?  * 


"  Holding  her  thus  triumphantly,  I  could 
philosophize  like  —  a  madman.  But  ihe  tore 
down  my  hand  and  screamed  twice,  ^ Olive! 
Olive ! '  then  the  fell  down  at  my  feet  in  a  death- 
swoon.  I  tl:  ought  her  dead,  and  knelt  beside 
her  in  an  agcny  of  joy.  The  ancient  quiet  of 
my  lifo,  before  I  knew  her,  came  back  to  me 
in  a  great  wave. 

*'  At  that  moment  her  lips  shook,  her  eyelids 
quivered,  and  I  saw  she  lived,  and  my  tran- 
quillity was  a  deceit  —  I  was  as  one  enveloped 
in  flames.  I  cried  out  that  I  must  save  my- 
self—  that  I  must  have  peace,  even  if  she  died 
to  give  it  me.  As  I  wrung  my  hands  over  her 
wliite  face,  I  remembered  a  little  phial  in  my 
pocket ;  not  poison  —  oh,  no !  —  but  something 
I  had  bf)nght  to  use  —  being  a  coward  —  after 
I  had  taken  poison.  I  drenched  her  scarf  with 
this  fluid,  and  held  it  closely  to  her  lips.  She 
will  not  suffer  now  in  dying,  I  said.  Then  the 
thought  struck  me  that  the  shock  and  chill  of 
the  water  might  bring  back  consciousness,  and 
at  this  moment  my  eyes  fell  on  a  crimson  cord 
lying  QU  the  grass ;  I  swear  I  know  not  how  it 
came  there,  but  I  caught  it  up  and  tied  her 
wrists. 

"There,  you  know  the  rest.  I  am  faint,  I 
am  sick  —  I  can  tell  no  more.  • 

"  There  was  no  cry,  no  sound  save  the 
splash  of  the  water,  from  which  I  ficd  madly. 
I  ran  through  the  woQd  in  a  time  so  short  it 
seemed  incredible.  I  reached  the  creek,  and 
caught  up  my  fishing-rod  again.  I  could  not 
kill  myself — the  means  were  gone.  The  tide 
was  lapping  the  little  rock  on  which  I  had 
spilled  that  deadly  draught,  and  looking  on  it 
with  burning  eyes,  I  asked  why  it  had  not 
saved  her. 

"  I  went  in,  I  spoke  to  Lady  Trew&vas,  to 
the  servants,  to  the  gardeners,  then  leisurely 
I  mounted  to  my  painting-room  —  this  one  — 
and  here  I  wrapped  the  bottle  in  double  pa- 
per, and  wrote  *  Carmine*  on  it.  I  did  not 
think  much  about  it.  I  did  not  care  whether 
it  was  found  or  not. 

"  When  I  came  down  I  talked  with  Mrs. 
Maristowe,  and  as  she  spoke  of  fashions  and 
of  follies,  I'heard  her  daughter's  voice  shrieJ"' 
ing,  *  Olive  I  Olive !  *  My  sense  was  veiy 
dim.  I  could  not  tell  why  she  had  called  to 
Olive.  And  in  this  same  dim,  dull  way  I  rode 
for  Dr.  Burton,  and  sat  up  that  night  among 
the  watchers.  Going  to  my  room  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  found  the  packet  gone,  and  on  the  cover 
Olive's  name.  Leaves,  too,  were  gone  from  ' 
my  journal,  and  sketches  wore  torn  away. 

"  I  staggered  to  a  seat,  stunned  and  bewil- 
dered. I  think  it  was  then  my  sense  came 
lack,  a-  d  I  thought  of  safety.    I  began  to  nn- 
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denUnd  «rhj  Eleanor  had  caDed  to  Olive; 
she  nrast  have  been  in  the  wood  near  us  — 
•*  perhaps  hwi  seen  me  —  perhaps  was  trying 
now  to  save  me.  I  tore  np  the  rest  of  my 
journal  and  sketch-book,  that  no  one  might 
notice  the  pages  gone,  and  threw  the  pieces 

-  carelessly  among  the  waste  paper.  No  suspi- 
cion touched  me  through  them. 

'*You  know  the  anguish  of  the  next  few 
days,  and  how  the  cord  was  found  and  lost, 
and  suspicion  fell  on  Olive ;  but  you  can  nev- 
er, never  tell  how  nobly  she  bore  all  this.  I 
was  sure  now  she  was  in  the  wood,  sure  she 
had  seen  me;  but  in  her  great  pity  for  my 
shaken  reason,  my  love,  and  all  the  suffering 
that  had  led  to  my  crime,  she  uttered  no  word 
to  speak  her  horror  of  it.  She  never  let  me 
know  that  my  guilt  was  patent  to  her  eyes, 
though  hid  to  others,  only  she  would  not  touch 
my  hand  —  I  saw  that.  I  knew  that  she  bore 
all  the  suspicion,  shame,  and  hatred  that  should 
have  been  my  port 'on  —  bore  it  silently  —  took 
it  upon  hcrsc^if  gindly,  to  save  Trewavas.  I 
knew  that,  in  her  ^nreat  love,  her  deep  devo- 
tion, she  would  rather  die  than  let  her  voice, 

.her  hand,  bo  the  on«  to  draw  down  infamy  on 
our  name.  Knowing*  this,  I  felt  safe,  and,  like 
/  a  coward,  I  let  hor  take  this  great  burden  on 
her,  and  never  helped  her  with  a  word.  She 
was  but  a  child,  acting  with  a  child's  igno- 
*  ranee,  a  child's  persistence,  a  child's  simplici- 
ty. To  spare  Hilton's  pride,  to  save  Trewa- 
vas,  that  was  her  sole  thought,  and  she  asked 
not  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong.  It  was 
for  roe  to  spare  her ;  for  mo  to  say,  *  Olive, 
child,  speak !  —  do  your  duty,  never  heeding 
me ! '  But  I  was  not  brave  enough  for  such 
words,  and  I  saw  her  shunned  and  abhorred 
by  those  for  whose  sake  she  suffered ;  I  saw 
wrong  fieaped  on  wrong,  till  one  brave  man 
took  her  part,  and  she  fled  from  our  cruel 
faces." 

The  sobs  of  Lady  Trewavas  broke  the  si- 
lence here,  and  Olive,  clasping  her  hands,  im- 
plored John  to  speak  of  her  no  more. 

Tears  stopped  her  voice,  and  tears  blinded 
many  other  eyes  as  they  gazed  on  the  small 
figure  and  brave  young  face,  so  changed  and 
worn,  that  had  suffered  so  much  for  love  and 
a  mistaken  duty. 

J  "  Have  yovL  written  it  down  —  all  ?  "  asked 
John,  eagerly  of  Mr.  Heriot  "I  will  not 
spare  myself  one  detail.  Let  me  sign  it  when 
it  is  ready.  Hilton,  is  there  anything  more  to 
iejXl  You  can  say  how  I  lived  here,  a  cow- 
ard, letting  you  think  Olive  grui^^)  till  fear  of 
Mr.  Vigo,  and  still  wilder  fears,  drove  me 
out,  striving  to  lose  myself  in  a  mad  world. 
But  I  never  onco  forgot  myself.    I  never  once 


escaped  the  horrible  consciousness  that  I  wna 
John  Trewavas,  the  murderer.  Ah,  what  a 
life  I  led  I   Bring  me  Circe's  crew  to  match  it.* 

And  here,  for  the  first  time,  there  rang  out 
that  hideous  laugh,  never  uttered  by  sane  and 
innocent  lips,  which  chills  the  listener  whr* 
wanders  in  the  terrible  places  of  the  earth 
where  the  felon  and  the  madman  are  kepi 
from  sight. 

Hearing  it,  Hilton  started  up,  and,  with  a 
look,  implored  Lady  Trewavas  to  take  Olive 
away. 

**  Ah,  let  them  go,"  said  John,  wearily,  — 
'*  they  cannot  help  me.  I  live  in  darkness ; 
and  their  faces  will  never  come  to  me  again, 
in  all  my  dreams,  through  a  black  eternity." 

" Our  duty  is  hard,"  said  Mr.  Heriot,  "but 
I  think.  Sir  Hilton,  you  will  perceive  that  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  fulfil  it.  It  is  my 
painful  task  to  say,  that  unless  Dr.  Burton 
can  certify  Mr.  Trewavas's  life  will  be  endan- 
gered by  the  journey,  I  and  roy  brother  mag- 
istrate must  commit  him  on  his  own  confes- 
sion." 

"I  wish  it,"  sai^  John,  eagerly;  "I  am 
strong  enough  to  go.  I  want  no  certificate, 
Dr.  Burton ;  never  fear  my  dying  on  the  road. 
Better  be  in  jail  than  have  a  jail  made  of 
my  brother's  house.  Clear  old  Trewavas  of 
tlie  felon  and  the  constables  and  the  stain  of 
murder.    Clear  it,  I  say,  and  let  me  go." 

He  raved  again,  and,  after  a  short  hesitA- 
tion,  Dr.  Burton  refused  to  give  the  certifl* 
cate  the  magistrates  required. 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  his  madness,"  he 
said,  "but  that  must  of  course  be  proved; 
and  meanwhile,"  he  whispered  to  Mr.  Vigo, 
"  I  consider  it  safer  and  better  for  his  family 
that  he  should  be  in  custody." 

Sir  Hilton  offered  bail  to  any  amount,  but 
law  and  custom  would  not  permit  of  its  being 
accepted. 

"  Then  I  shall  go  with  my  brother,"  he 
said,  calmly,  as  he  bade  farewell  to  the  retir- 
ing magistrates. 

Sir  Hilton  kept  his  word.  He  shrunk  from 
no  humiliation  now ;  he  seemed  to  seize  the 
cup  with  a  sort  of  fever,  eager  to  drink  to  the 
dregs. 

"Let  mo  show  Olive  that  I,  too,  can 
suffer,"  was  all  his  thought ;  '  *  suffer,  and  owi 
it  just" 

So,  in  the  local  papers  of  the  day,  Olive 
soon  read  a  clear  statement  signed  by  Sir 
Hilton's  namt,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  con- 
trition and  his  shame  tliat  his  mad  brother's 
guilt  should  ever  have  touched  her  innocence. 
Here,  too,  thus  publicly  he  thanked  her  for 
the  generous  pity  and  magnanimous  forbear- 
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ance  she  had  shoim  when  falsely  accused. 
And  here,  too,  he  asked  her  forgiveness  for 
all  the  suffering  heaped  upon  her  through  her 
devoted  silence  and  the  world's  injustice.  He 
wrote  generously,  largely,  not  saying  a  word 
too  many  or  too  few. 

Olive  wept  as  she  put  down  the  paper ;  she 
saw  in  this  letter  the  cry  of  a  generous  but 
proud  spirit,  anxious  to  suffer  for  itself,  and 
full  of  a  tender  yet  angry  remorse  that  he 
should  blindly  have  permitted  her  childish 
figure  to  come  between  him  and  the  fire,  and 
thrust  her  hand  in  the  flame  in  his  stead. 

After  the  great  excitement  of  this  letter 
and  of  John's  confession  came  a  lull  of 
mauy  weeks.  Olive  and  all  the  world  knew 
that  Sir  Hilton  had  accompanied  his  brother, 
and  had  taken  a  lodging  close  by  him,  and 
visited  him  in  prison  and  stayed  with  him 
every  day,  except  when  closely  occupied  in 
aiding  to  prepare  his  defence;  but  this  was 
the  only  fact  that  passed  the  prison-house. 

What  Olive  told  of  her  share  in  that  terri- 
ble day  it  will  be  better  to  relate  here  than  in 
another  place. 

"  When  I  quitted  Eleanor,**  she  said,  "  I 
was  full  of  scorn  and  anger ;  but  as  my  tem- 
per ebbed,  there  came  upon  me  a  great  sorrow 
for  her.  Sir  Hilton  did  not  love  her,  I  was 
sure  of  that;  and  she  would  be  'an  image  to 
hang  necklets  on*  —  not  bone  of  his  bone, 
flesh  of  his  flesh.  I  could  have  wept  for  her ; 
and  I,  the  outcast,  would  not  have  changed 
with  her  for  worlds.  In  this  spirit  I  thought 
I  would  go  back  and  ask  her  to  forgive  my 
hard  words ;  and,  as  I  still  hesitated,  I  found 
I  had  lost  the  Syrian  cord  which  I  had  worn 
as  a  girdle.     'Now  I  must  go  back,*  I  said, 

*  to  find  it*  As  I  retraced  my  steps  slowly, 
searching  always  for  the  cord,  I  thought  I 
heard  a  sharp  cry;  then  in  a  moment  Elea- 
nor's   voice    pierced    my    ears,    shrieking, 

*  Olive,  Olive!*  It  was  a  cry  of  such  dire 
fear,  that  for  a  moment  I  stood  still  in  terror, 
leaning  in  faint  sickness  against  a  tree,  my 
strength  gone,  my  eyes  blinded. 

"  When  I  recovered  from  this  all  was  still 
as  death;  and  in  this  stillness  I  ran  on  in 
desperate  haste  towards  the  Lady's  Bower. 
As  I  neared  It,  something  fell  into  the  water 
with  a  heavy  splash.  On  hearing  this  I  did 
not  faint,  or  stand  still  in  horror ;  I  rushed  on 
blindly  and  reached  the  pool,  to  find  silence 
and  loneliness.  If  there  had  been  a  deadly 
struggle,  there  was  no  mark  now  to  tell  it;  all 
looked  innocence  and  peace.  But  I  was  not 
deceived.  Such  a  cry  as  I  had  heard  only 
springs  to  human  lips  in  times  of  direst 
agony ;  and,  leaning  over  the  pool,  I  peeied 


with  slirinking  eyes  into  it«  dep^.  Then  h 
was  I  thought  I  saw  beneath  the  beech-tree  ft 
shadow,  —  a  lilac  shadow,  like  the  folds  of  i 
robe.  At  that  I  uttered  a  cry  tltat  rang 
through  the  wood;  then  remembering  none 
would  hear  me,  I  ran  towards  Trewavas  for 
help.  I  went  by^no  path  but  between  the 
trees,  the  shortest  way,  and  as  I  set  aside  a 
branch,  I  saw  a  man  running  furiously,  with 
madness  in  his  face,  and  guilt  and  fear  past 
words.  The  man  was  John  Trewavas,  and  at 
sight  of  him  the  truth  pierced  me  as  suddenly 
as  sunlight  touches  new-awakened  eyes.  I 
am  not  a  woman  given  to  fainting,  yet  I  fell 
now  like  one  struck  dead ;  all  my  blood  had 
attacked  my  heart  at  once,  and  with  an  icy 
stupor  on  me,  I  lay,  1  know  not  how  long. 

''When  I  awoke,  1  gathered  leaves  and 
grass  like  one  bewildered ;  and  wandering  on 
and  on  I  lost  my  way,  and  still  thought  I  wta 
nearing  Trewavas,  still  thought  I  was  going 
for  help.  Then  I  found  I  could  not  go,  — 1 
could  not  denounce  John  Trewavas.  Better 
die  than  bring  such  trouble  to  the  roof  that 
had  sheltered  me ;  and  flinging  myself  down 
upon  the  grass,  I  wept  till  my  soul  died  away 
in  me,  and  I  had  no  more  strength.  Thus 
weeping,  Mr.  Vigo  found  me,  and  at  sight  of 
a  human  face  I  gathered  courage  and  hope;  I 
began  to  tell  myself  that  I  had  not  vori6ed 
that  fancy  of  mine,  of  a  lilac  shade  beneath 
the  water,  and  the  shadow  might  only  be  the 
darkness  of  the  long  beech  boughs  that  over- 
spread the  pool.  My  heart  hounded  at  the 
hope,  and  my  agony  grew  calmer. 

"'Murder?'  I  said,  within  myself— 'no, 
it  is  impossible.  I  have  been  mad  to  think  it 
She  would  have  shrieked  aloud, —  have  strug- 
gled in  the  water;  she  could  noi  have  died 
quietly  like  that.  The  shadow  was  the  purple  j 
shade  of  the  red  beech,  and  I  have  pierced 
myself  with  a  grief  as  vain  as  shadows." 

"  With  this  thought  I  smiled,  as  I  waved  a 
farewell  to  Mr.  Vigo ;  but  as  the  great  trees 
hid  I'lim  from  my  sight  my  heart  fell  again. 
Why  had  I  heard  that  cry,  *  Olive!  Olive!'-  , 
why  had  John  that  upon  liis  face  whicli 
curdled  my  blood  to  think  of?  And  this  great 
bell  at  Trewavas,  —  why  did  its  sounds  come 
flying  to  greet  me  7    Who  was  missing  ? 

"  Agonized  in  every  thought,  I  resolved  tr 
avoid  meeting  any  of  the  household  till  I  had  i 
visited  John's  room  and  solved  my  doubts.  1 
entered  the  house  unseen ;  I  crept  up  to  his 
painting-room.  If  he  were  here,  and  met  me 
quietly,  I  should  know  that  shadow  in  the 
pool  was  a  sick  fancy,  and  Eleanor  had  only 
cried  to  me  in  terror  of  his  anger.  What 
more  likely  than,  in  pleading  his  cawe  hint- 
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flelf,  he  should  get  angry,  telling  her  of  her 
blindness?  And  perhaps  he  had  threatened 
her  that  he  would  die.  I  knew  he  tliought  of 
that  at  times. 

"  He  was  not  in  his  painting-room,  and  the 
drawing  on  the  easel  had  not  been  touched 
that  day.  Then  I  searched  for  poison,  and  in 
a  small  packet  labelled  *  Carmine,'  I  found 
chloroform.  Could  he  kill  himself  with  this  ? 
I  aeked  myself.  And  fearing  that, — not 
thinking  then  how  Eleanor  had  died,  —  I  took 
it  with  me.  Tou  know  how  heayily  this 
weighed  against  me  in  Sir  Hilton's  mind. 

'*  I  knew  now  that  Eleanor  was  missing,  and 
I  never  questioned  myself  again  whether  the 
teadow  in  the  pool  was  a  fancy  or  a  truth. 
She  was  dead,  and  there  only  remained  to  me 
the  power  to  save  Sir  Hilton  and  Lady  Tre 
wavas,  by  my  silence,  from  the  deeper 
anguish  of  knowing  whose  hand  had  done  the 
deed.  When  I  entered  John's  painting-room, 
I  felt  Eleanor  was  dead.  This  feeling  im- 
pelled me  to  destroy  his  journal  and  sketches. 
Horror-stricken  as  I  was,  the  sole  clear  idea 
in  my  bewildered  mind  was  the  resolve  to 
save  the  Trewavas  name  from  the  stain  of 
murder. 

''  When  circumstances,  and  what  I  had  done 
to  save  John,  had  fastened  suspicion  on  my- 
self, words  are  too  weak  to  tell  what  I  felt,  —  it 
was  a  strange  mingling  of  joy  and  pain,  —  an 
agony  when  Sir  Hilton  looked  at  me  with  such 
bitter  loathing,  —  a  joy  when  I  saw  his  pride 
unbroken,  his  brother  unsuspected. 

"  Tou  will  remember  the  finding  of  the 
poor  girl  in  the  pool,  her  wrists  tied  with  that 
red  cord?  If  Bolster  had  not  brought  it  to 
me,  I  must  have  confessed  that  I  was  in  the 
wood  that  day,  — I  must  have  confessed  that  I 
had  lost  it  near  the  Lady*s  Bower;  and  all 
that  I  had  heard  and  seen  would  have  been 
torn  from  my  unwilling  lips.  So  I  burnt  the 
cord,  and  hcnpcd  another  proof  against  myself 
in  Sir  Hilton's  soul.  I  did  this,  because  I 
/  would  not  be  a  witness  against  his  brother; 
yet  that  he  should  deem  me  guilty  cost  me 
tears  that  seemed  a  rain  of  fire  on  my  cheeks. 

**  Charles  Vigo  had  guessed  the  truth.  I 
saw  it  in  his  eyes  when  I  thanked  him  for  the 
cord.  *  You  lost  it  near  the  pool ;  the  knot 
slipped  as  you  drew  the  cord  through  your 
hands  in  anger,'  he  said,  as  he  looked  me  in 
the  face.  I  grew  white  to  the  lips,  but 
answered,  faintly,  *  Yes.' 

*•  *  You  will  not  ask  me  questiouB?'  I  cried, 
as  I  grasped  his  arm. 

"  *  Not  one,'  he  answered.    *I  respect  your 
motive,  though  I  lament  your  silence.    Olive, 
,  duty  should  be  stronger  than  love.' 


** '  Let  me  alone,'  I  said.  *  Let  me  die  for 
them  if  I  will.' 

"  I  could  not  say  more  for  tears ;  I  thought 
that  what  I  did  was  a  duty,  an  expiation. 
Passionate,  wilful  as  I  had  been,  I  could  not 
feel  all  guiltless  of  this  sin.  I  had  not  poured 
oil  upon  the  stormy  waters  around  me;  my 
hasty  words  had  often  roused  Jolm's  dangerous 
moods,  not  soothed  them.  But  I  had  played 
with  fire,  not  knowing  it.  Before  this  crime 
I  was  a  child,  uttering  every  thought  and 
passion  like  an  unlearnt  nursling;  now  I  was 
a  woman,  taught  self-control,  humiliation,  and 
repentance,  by  a  fearful  lesson.  I  think,  but 
for  God's  mercy,  I  must  have  died. 

"  Florian,  my  story  is  ended ;  only  I  have 
left  untold  —  because  a  pile  of  words  high  as 
heaven  could  not  tell  it  —  all  Charles  Yigo'f 
nobleness,  his  generous  pity,  his  brave  defence 
of  that  poor  outcast,  Olive  Varcoe." 

Thus  simply  did  Olive  tell  the  story  of  her 
suffering.  Charles  Vigo,  hovering  near  as 
she  and  Florian  sat  together  in  the  deep  bay- 
window  at  Bosvlgo,  heard  Olive's  lips  praise 
him,  but  he  saw  it  was  Florian  whose  face 
kindled, — Florian,  whose  eyes  paid  him  the 
tribute  of  her  tears. 

'^  Miss  Langley,"  he  said,  **  I  should  like  to 
relate  that  story  to  you  my  way.  I  should  not 
tell  it  as  Olive  has  done.  I  should  expatiate 
on  the  indignation  I  felt,  when  I  saw  a  guilty 
coward  laying  his  crime  upon  a  weak  child's 
shoulders,  and  that  child  accepting  the  burden 
eagerly,  blinded  to  her  true  duty  by  her  pas- 
sionate  love  and  gratitude  for  people  whu,  in  iXi 
eyes,  had  wronged  her  from  the  beginning.' 

*'No,  no,"  interposed  Olire;  *'do  not  be 
unjust." 

"  And  who  now,"  continued  Charles,  "  were 
so  stone  blind  in  their  pride,  that  they  could 
not  imagine  one  of  their  name,  their  family, 
had  done  this  deed;  they  could  not  perceive 
the  poor  girl  they  half  despised  was  a  martyr, 
piling  on  her  innocent  heart  all  the  tortures 
from  which  she  saved  them." 

As  he  spoke,  Olive  opened  the  window  and 
stole  out  into  the  garden,  leaving  him  to  praise 
her  to  Florian  alone. 

"  She  cannot  endure  to  hear  a  word  against 
them,"  said  Charles,  sadly ;  "  but,  Miss  Lang- 
ley,  you  will,  I  know,  agree  with  me  in  think- 
ing Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  a  poor  fellow,  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  wonderfUl  love  which  that 
girl  has  given  him." 

*  There  is  only  one  worthy  of  it,"  said  Flo- 
rian, and  her  4}ye8  filled  with  tears,  **  and  that 
is  yourself." 

Charles  Vigo  glanced  at  her  agitated  face, 
and  a  deep  color  stole  over  his  own.  qq|^ 
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*'  I  have  only  done  what  any  man  with  a 
man's  heart  would  have  tried  to  do,**  he 
answered;  "and  Olive  will  never  love  me 
for  it ;  I  do  not  deceive  myself  in  that  respect ; 
and  I  have  never  looked  forward  to  that  as  my 
reward.  The  poor  child  promised  to  he  my 
wife,  because  she  had  a  generous  idea  that  she 
ought  not  otherwise  to  make  me  suffer  any 
oontumely  or  annoyance  for  her  sake;  but 
never  in  my  own  heart  have  I  held  her  bound 
by  a  promise  made  only  in  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice.  If  I  have  ever  seemed  to  make  any 
claim  on  her  word,  it  was  because  otherwise  I 
could  not  get  her  to  accept  the  help  she  so 
much  needed.  And  you  know  how  she  avoided 
all  obligation;  you  recollect  the  trouble  she 
gave  you  and  me  once  to  find  her?  I  was  com- 
pelled to  make  a  claim  upon  her  duty  to  save 
her  from  perishing;  but  not  a  real  claim#  No, 
Olive's  is  not  a  heart  to  love  twice ;  and  with- 
out her  love,  what  would  her  hand  be  to  me, 
Miss  Langlcy?  I  should  break  my  heart  in 
having  so  cruel  a  gift.** 

As  Florian  listened  to  his  words  her  face 
grew  crimson,  then  pale,  then  red  again,  and 
the  brightness  of  a  great  hope  lifted  her  spirit 
from  its  heaviness.  Yet  she  could  not  speak. 
In  her  innocent  self-consciousness  she  fancied 
that  the  lightest  word  her  trembling  lips 
uttered  would  betray  hor  secret.  Seeing  her 
silent,  Charles  Vigo  began  to  talk  more  lightly. 

"  Here  is  the  real  hero  of  our  stoiy,*'  he  said, 
pulling  Bolster's  ears.  '*  He  brought  that 
dreadful  cord  to  me  at  the  time  when  I  sat  by 
the  pool,  in  a  state  of  horror  and  bewilderment 
past  telling.  The  sole  clear  feeling  that  I  had, 
was  the  one  that  told  of  Olive's  innocence. 
*  But  tlie  outside  world  has  not  watched  her  as 
I  have  —  does  not  know  her  as  I  do,*  I  said  to 
myself;  *  and  this  cord  which  she  lost  by  the 
pool  yesterday  will  accuse  her.'  Miss  Lang- 
ley,  I  had  seen  her  lose  it.  Flinging  it  angrily 
from  her  hand  as  she  passed  the  water,  it 
slipped  from  her  waist  and  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  I  saw  it  lying  on  the  the  grass  as  she  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  beeches.  But  what 
would  it  avail  to  tell  this?  Would  it  prove  that 
she  had  not  returned  to  the  Bower,  and  used 
it  as  an  Instrument  of  murder?  *  Oh,  g^ve  me 
time  I '  I  cried-  within  myself,  .*  and  I  will 
prove  her  innocent;  but  I  must  have  time. 
Ah,  good  dog;  take  this  to  its  mistress.'  I 
rose;  I  patted  the  dog;  I  talked  to  him,  and 
pointed  the  way  to  Trewavas.  I  am  convinced 
Bolster  understood  every  word  I  said,  for  he 
set  off  at  flill  speed,  not  by  the  path,  but  be- 
neath the  trees ;  and  you  have  heard  with  what 
•agaci/y  he  obeyed  all  my  instructions/* 


"But  were  you  not  afraid  of  his  being 
met?  **  asked  Florian. 

"  Of  course  I  was,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I  saw 
it  would  make  things  no  worse,  and  the 
chance  of  his  success  was  worth  trying  for. 
My  wish  was  to  keep  Olive's  name  entirely 
out  of  the  affair;  and  you  can  imagine  my 
distress  and  amazement  when  I  found  I  had  . 
sent  her  the  cord  in  vain,  and  she  was  almost 
courting  suspicion  instead  of  repelling  it  But 
when  I  saw  this,  —  when  I  listened  to  her 
prayer  to  me,  not  to  say  she  was  in  the  wood, 
—  when  I  heard  her  appeal  to  Lady  Trewavas 
to  prove  she  had  not  quitted  her  chamber,  the 
truth  came  to  me  like  a  flash  of  lightning." 

"And  not  earlier,  not  instantly,  at  the 
pool  ?  *'  cried  Florian. 

"  Scarcely,*'  said  Charles.  "  The  idea  had 
seemed  too  dreadful,  too  wild  then,  and  I 
thought  of  the  foreign  sailors  on  board  the 
Braziluui  ship  in  the  harbor.  But  now  it  was 
different ;  Olive  would  not  take  suspicion  on 
herself  to  save  one  of  them,  —  would  not  hide 
she  was  in  the  wood  to  avoid  giving  evidence 
against  one  of  these.  She  would  do  this  on\j 
for  a  Trewavas.  She  would  bear  this  load  of 
sorrow  and  contumely  herself,  to  spare  them, 
but  not  for  any  other  living  creature ;  of  that 
I  was  certain.  At  first  I  did  Sir  Hilton  Tre- 
wavas the  honor,*'  he  added,  a  little  bitterly, 
'*  of  suspecting  him,  —  not  thinking  him,  you 
see,  so  grand  a  knight  as  poor  Olive  does.** 

"Oh,  that  was  horrible, — too  horrible!" 
exclaimed  Florian.  ^ 

"  Not  more  horrible  than  his  suspecting 
Olive,"  continued  Charles  Vigo.  "  But  as  the 
shadow  came  into  my  mind,  it  flitted ;  it  did 
but  pass  through.  I  think  I  have  always  done 
him  justice." 

Florian  was  silent ;  she  thought  more  kindly 
of  Sir  Hilton  than  did  Charles,  and  she 
believed,  when  the  fUmes  of  jealousy  were 
cleared  away,  he  would  see  him  in  a  nobler 
light  than  he  did  now. 

"  Go  on,"  she  said,  eagerly,  -r-  "tell  me  all 
the  rest.*' 

"  Then  I  spoke  privately  to  the  quick 
inspector,  whose  observant  eyes  had  met  mine 
once  or  twice,"  said  Charles;  "and  I  found 
that  he  had  laid  his  finger  mentally  on  John 
Trewavas.  *  But  there  is  not  a  tittle  cf 
evidence,*  I  said.  *That  young  lady.  Miss 
Varcoe,'  can  speak,  if  she  pleases,*  he 
answered.  '  But  she  is  taking  suspicion  on 
herself,  instead,*  I  continued;  *and  I  know 
her,  —  she  will  die  rather  than  speak.  I  want 
to  spare  her ;  indeed,  I  have  promised  her  she 
shall  not  be  called  upon  ;^u  see  what  a  cmel 
Digitized  by  CjOOQ  L  ^ 
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taak  it  would  be  for  her ! '  —  *  Then  we  must 
do  without  her,'  said  the  man ;  '  and,  mean- 
while, sir,  get  her  out  of  the  way,  for  Mr. 
Eslick  is  blind  with  self-conceit,  and  Sir 
Anthony  Boskelly  is  bent  on  getting  a  victim.' 
Then  we  hunted  up  that  rascal  Skews  between 
us,  Miss  Laogley;  and — and  I  think  that's 
all." 

'*  Except  all  your  generous  zeal  in  righting 
the  innocent, — except  all  your  courage, 
coolness,  and  devotion,"  said  Florian. 

*' Never  mind  that,"  returned  Charles  Vig^, 
whistling  to  Bolster.  '*  What  do  you  say  to  a 
stroll  in  the  garden,  Miss  Langley  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Was  John  Trewavas  sane  or  insane  ?  This 
was  the  great  question  of  tlie  day;  and 
doctors,  as  usual,  differed.  Each  had  his 
theory  to  propound.  Men,  wise  in  their  craft, 
called  together  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
by  Sir  Hilton,  only  added  to  his  distress  by 
their  diversity  of  opinion ;  and  yet  he  could 
scarcely  wonder  at  their  perplexity ;  for  John, 
often  for  days  together,  appeared  as  rational 
as  the  sanest  man  that  watched  him.  His 
health,  too,  seemed  no  worse,  though  he  was 
worn  to  a  very  shadow.  But  the  time  now 
drew  near  when  his  doom  would  depend  on 
the  belief  or  disbelief  of  twelve  men,  on  the 
eyidence  of  those  doctors  and  witnesses  whom 
liis  family  had  called  together  to  prove  him 
mad;  and  as  the  days  went  by  it  was  no 
marvel  that  Sir  Hilton's  anxiety  grew  upon 
him  like  a  ferer.  At  last  it  was  here,  —  the 
day  he  had  so  long  dreaded ;  and  John  Tre- 
wavas,  held  up  by  his  brother's  arm,  stood  at 
the  bar,  and  pleaded  guilty,  in  a  weak  Toice, 
low  and  sad. 

Then  his  counsel  started  up,  and  demanded 
that  a  jury  should  be  empannelled,  to  try  if  he 
was  in  a  fit  state  of  mind  to  plead.  This  was 
done ;  and  throughout  the  dreary  hours  coun- 
sel examined  and  cross-examined,  and  doctors 
argued  and  differed ;  but  long  before  the  day 
had  closed,  the  great  point  at  issue  undecided 
still,  the  prisoner  had  fallen  exhausted^  and 
been  carried  away  in  the  warder's  arms. 

'*  Hilton,"  said  John,  suddenly,  as  his 
brother  sat  by  his  bed,  **  have  I  spared  my- 
self any  shame,  any  pain  that  my  crime 
should  bring  upon  me  ?  " 

''None,  John,  none,"  he  replied;  and  Sir 
Hilton  turned  away  his  face  from  the  haggard 
eyes  looking  into  his. 

"  I  know  there  is  sometning  wrong  here," 


said  John,  putting  his  hand  upon  his  head; 
''  but  I  have  ribt  tried  to  hide  it,  —  I  have  not 
sought  to  escape  through  that.  No,  let  them 
find  me  guilty,  if  tlicy  will.  I  have  suffered 
the  prison  patiently » —  Hilton,  have  I  not? 
Say  yes,  say  patiently." 

**  Patiently,  John  ?  Yes.  God  help  me !  — 
yes,"  answered  his  brother,  holding  in  his 
X>aiD. 

''  And  to-day,  Hilton,"  said  John,  clutching 
at  his  hand,  eagerly,  *'  I  did  not  shrink  from 
that  public  shame.  I  let  the  iron  sink  into 
my  soul, — say,  patiently,  humbly,  —  did  1 
bear  it  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Sir  Hilton,  "  humbly.  God 
have  mercy  on  you,  John!  You  bore  it 
humbly." 

John's  haggard  eyes  lighted  up  at  this  with 
some  wild  hope. 

"I  came  home  to  suffer  all  this, — volun- 
tarily to  suffer  it,"  he  said,  excitedly;  ''that 
was  not  cowardly,  Hilton.  And  now  will 
she,  —  will  she  let  me  see  her  again?  Will 
she  think  this  enough  ?  Can  she  forgive  mo 
now?  Is  there  anything  more  that  I  can 
suffer,  —  anything  more  that  I  can  do,  so  thai 
she  may  stretch  out  her  hand  to  me  when  I 
die,  and  say,  'John,  I  forgive  you  my 
death'?" 

Sir  Hilton's  tears  were  falling,  but  he 
brushed  them  away,  and  answered,  steadily, 
"  You  have  done  all  that  man  oan  do,  John, 
to  expiate  your  guilt;  you  must  go  now  to 
that  great,  that  divine  sacrifice  for  pardon." 

John  was  silent ;  but  Sir  Hilton  saw  by  his 
lips  that  he  prayed,  and  for  a  minute  not  a 
sound  crept  through  the  cell.  Then  again  he 
began  to  murmur,  softly,  as  if  to  himself, 
"The  poor  —  it  is  written  —  He  will  have 
mercy  on  the  poor.  Who  is  poorer  than  1  ? 
—  stripped  of  rank  and  honor,  stained  with 
guilt,  covered  with  shame,  stricken  with  re- 
morse and  sorrow,  —  and  not  always  having  a 
micd  to  know  these  things,  because  of  the 
cloud  upon  my  brain,  —  the  mist  that  comes 
down  and  puts  my  thoughts  in  confusion^ 
bringing  me  childish  tears  and  idiot  laughter. 
Oh,  I  am  poor,  indeed!  Am  I  one  of  the 
poor  to -whom  the  promise  is  given?  Say, 
Hilton,  is  there  light,  —  is  there  hope  ?  " 

Eor  answer.  Sir  Hilton  stooped  and  put  his 
arm  around  him,  and  John,  with  a  wild  look, 
burst  forth  with  a  loud  voice,  singing ;  "'I 
will  praise  Him  with  my  mouth,  for  He  shall 
stand  at  the  right  hand  of  the  poor  to  save 
him  from  those  that  condemn  his  soul.' " 

Then  subsiding  into  sudden  calm,  he  turned 
his  eyes  upon  his  brother  in  pleading  agony. 
"O  Hilton,  is  there   nothing  Lcan^do?^ 
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nothing  more? — no  reparation  that  I  can 
make?" 

« My  poor  brother,  be  at  peace,"  replied 
Sir  Hilton.     "  What  can  you  do  ?  " 

"  Nothing  through  all  eternity,"  murmured 
John, —"  nothing !  Oh,  blot  it  outl  blot  it 
out!  Iiet  it  not  be  written  against  me  for- 
ever. Let  Eleanor  say  Bhe  forgives  me  —  else 
I  cannot  die." 

"Here  is  a  letter,  sir,  for  your  brother," 
said  a  man,  opening  tlie  harsh  door  softly. 

Sir  Hilton  took  it  mechanically,  but  turned 
pale  as  he  saw  Mrs.  Maristowe's  writing  on 
the  envelope.  John  seized  the  letter  with  his 
thin,  eager  fingers,  and  tore  it  open  with  a 
frenzied  look.  The  paper  was  blurred  witli 
tears. 

**I  forgive  you,"  wrote  Mrs.  Maristowe; 
"  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  say  so,  I  forgive 
you  my  daughter*s  death.  I  came  into  court 
to-day  and  saw  your  face ;  and  having  seen  it 
witli  all  the  pain  and  madness  on  it,  I  write 
again  that  I  forgive  you.  I  do  not  look  upon 
you  as  the  most  guilty,  and  I  wish  others — " 

But  Mrs.  Maristowe  had  here  erased  her 
injudicious  words,  and  with  a  prayer  for  his 
peace  and  pardon  she  concluded  abruptly. 

"She  has  listened  to  my  entreaty  at  last," 
Eaid  John,  with  clasped  hands.  "  Pardon  and 
peace,  —  she  prays  for  these  for  me  I  Peace ! 
—  can  peace  come  at  her  cry  ?  " 

"Then  you  have  her  forgiveness,  John?" 
rfaid  Sir  Hilton.     "I  am  glad  of  that." 

"I  wrote  to  her  weeks, — many  weeks 
ago,"  said  John,  wearily,  "confessing  the 
truth,  and  imploring  her  pardon;  but  she 
would  not  answer  me.  Peace — peace — she 
says  peace  now.  If  the  mother  forgives,  will 
the  daughter  forgive  me  likewise?  Hilton! 
Hilton  1  is  the  gulf  narrowed-;  will  this  par- 
don bridge  it?  And  what  I  have  done  and 
suffered,  will  that  count  for  a  little?  —  a 
breadth  of  a  man's  hand — a  step  nearer  to 
her?  I  might  have  died,  you  know,  and 
spared  myself  all  this;  twice  I  loaded  the 
pistol  that  would  have  ended  all.  But  that 
would  have  widened  the  gnlf — do  you  see, 
Hilton?  —  it  would  have  widened  it." 

"  Try  to  sleep,  John,"  said  Sir-  Hilton, 
bonding  over  him,  anxiously;  "you  are 
weary  and  excited." 

"  Soon,  I  shall  sleep  soon,"  said  John. 
Then  he  took  Mrs.  Maristowe's  letter  of 
pardon,  and  putting  it  on  his  pillow,  rested 
his  haggard  cheek  on  it.  "I  think  I  can 
sleep  now.  Peace  —  peace  —  peace  —  she 
said  peace — she  prayed  for  peace.  When  I 
die,  bury  me  in  the  prison-yard  in  a  nameless 
grave;  that  will  be  another  step  —  another 


link  in  the  bridge  of  pardon.  I  see  the  gulf 
narrower.  Put  the  letter  on  my  heart, 
Hilton;  let  it  lie  there  when  I  am  dead. 
Peace  —  peace  —  let  ns  pray  for  peace  1 " 

The  word  peace  died  away  softly  on  his  fe- 
vered lips,  and  his  last  breath  passed  with  it. 
For  one  moment  a  deep  gray  shadow  over  the 
wan  worn  face,  a  fixed  look,  and  all  was  still. 
Mad  or  sane,  responsible  or  irresponsible,  the 
spirit  of  John  Trewavas  was  gone  to  its 
Maker. 

In  her  grief  and  bereavement  Mrs.  Maris-^ 
towe  had  not  been  without  comforters.  The 
terrible  crime  which  had  struck  her  childless 
surrounded  her  sorrow  with  a  halo,  the  glory 
of  which  was  wonderfully  consoling  to  her 
self-love.  Never  had  she  been  so  visited,  so 
sought  after,  as  she  was  now.  Great  ladies 
jolted  over  fifteen  miles  of  cross-roads  to  see 
her,  and  county  magnates  vied  with  each  other 
in  civilities,  invitations,  and  condolences.  All 
this  made  life  pleasant  to  her ;  moreover,  the 
death  of  that  fair  young  daughter  rendered 
her  the  richest  lady  in  the  land,  and  the  report 
of  her  great  wealth  brought  to  her  suitors 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  Eleanor's. 
At  forty-two  a  lover  is  not  unwelcome;  so 
amid  flattery,  sympathy,  and  suitors,  ^rs. 
Maristowe  was  in  no  danger  of  breaking  her 
heart,  even  over  the  untimely  grave  of  an  only 
child.  Half  her  liking  for  John  had  arisen 
from  the  instinct  which  told  her  he  was  a  weak 
man,  who,  as  a  son-in-law,  would  yield  to  her 
every  power  and  influence  which  the  Maris- 
towe property  gave ;  while  Sir  Hilton,  on  the 
contrary,  would  bo  lord  of  himself,  his  lands, 
and  his  wife.  In  visiting  Trewavas  she  in- 
tended John  to  be  her  son-in-law;  but, thwart- 
ed in  this  hope  by  Sir  Hilton,  she  grew  to  dis- 
like him,  and  to  hate  Olive  Varcoe,  whose 
passionate,  generous  nature  was  antagonistio 
to  hers  in  every  fibre  and  vein.  Olive,  not 
being  cut  to  the  conventional  pattern  of  her 
goodness,  was  incomprehensible,  and  therefore 
a  creature  to  be  feared  and  hated. 

From  that  cruel  summer,  through  the  au^ 
tumn  and  winter,  and  on  to  spring,  she  had 
vented  this  hate  of  Olive  in  bitter  words,  out- 
spoken and  whispered.  In  castles  and  man- 
sions, towns  and  villages,  a  shadow  following 
Mrs.  Maristowe's  steps  had  gathered  round 
Olive's  name.  To  lords  and  ladies,  squires  ^ 
and  damc9,  she  had  wept  weak  tears  and  ut- 
tered weak  regrets  over  her  inability  to  punish 
the  wicked  woman,  whose  hand  had  been 
guilty  of  her  daughter's  death.  Her  feeling?, 
then,  can  be  imagined  when  John's  incoherent 
Ifitter  acquainted  her  with  the  tnith.     He  had 
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done  it,  and  Olire  had  borne  all  this  contumely 
in  generous  pitj  and  in  generous  love. 

As  Mrs.  Mairistowe  read  John's  wild,  de- 
spairing words  and  cries  for  pardon  —  as  she 
read  bis  entreaties  for  her  to  do  Olive  justice 
—  she  felt  as  Haman  felt  when  he  grasped  the 
bridle  of  the  horse  that  bore  Mordecai  the 
Jew,  and  proclaimed  through  the  royal  city 
that  thus  should  it  be  done  *'unto  the  man 
whom  the  king  delighted  to  honor."  But  she 
would  not  take  the  part  of  liaman  on  herself, 
unless  obliged  to  do  so ;  so  she  meanly  hid  the 
letter,  and  kept  its  contents  a  secret.  She 
tried  to  think  that  she  did  not  belieye  it;  she 
told  herself  John  was  gone  mad  with  grief, 
and  this  self-accusation  was  a  thing  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  insane. 

When  Vivian  Damerel  came  to  her,  he 
found  her  querulous  and  excited,  and,  until 
John's  confession  was  published,  still  unwilling 
to  believe  the  truth;  and  when  belief  was 
forced  on  her,  she  exclaimed,  passionately, 
that  Olive  had  incited  John  to  tlie  deed,  In  or^ 
der  to  be  Sir  Hilton's  wife ;  and  the  more  in- 
dignant Damerel  grew  at  this,  the  more  bitter 
she  became  against  them. 

"  I  came  hither,"  said  Damerel,  "  to  entreat 
you  to  bear  witness  to  John's  gentleness  and 
kindness,  when  sane.  Your  testimony  Will 
have  great  weight  with  a  jury ;  and  surely  you 
will  not  rcAise  to  show  this  pity  to  the  family 
whose  aSiction  is  even  greater  than  your 
own." 

"  Let  Sir  Hilton  promise  me  that  ho  will 
n'jver  marry  Olive  Varcoe,  and  I'll  say  what 
I  think, —  that  John  is  quite  incapable  of 
crime,  when  in  his  senses,"  she  replied;  **  but 
without  this  promise,  I  will  not  come  forward, 
ni  never  help  that  girl  to  reap  the  reward  of 
her  sins." 

"  Sins  1 "  cried  Damerel.  "  She  has  been 
the  victim  of  all  our  prejudices,  hate,  ond  in- 
justice. I  am  ashamed  of  my  part  in  the 
matter ;  show  some  generous  shame  for  yours, 
Mrs.  Maristowe.** 

'  But  Mrs.  Maristowe  was  hard  as  stone; 
all  her  tears  and  pity  were  for  herself,  and  all 
her  shame  for  other  people.  At  length,  how- 
ever, Vivian  persuaded  her  to  come  down  to 
Bodmin  to  watch  the  trial ;  and  once  there,  he 
easily  prevailed  on  her,  through  her  curiosity, 
to  enter  the  court.  Then  she  saw  John,  and 
seeing  all  the  madness  and  despair  upon  his 
face,  her  heart  smote  her  with  pity,  and  that 
unanswered  prayer  of  his  for  pardoti  came 
back  to  her  memory  as  the  desperate  cry  of  a 
perishing  soul.  She  no  longer  doubted  his 
wiadness,  and  madness  is  worthy  of  pity  and 
pardon,  even  though  its  hand  be  red  with  vio- 


lence. When  he  fell  senseless,  sho  hurried 
away,  liis  pale  face  Iiaunting  her;  and  then 
with  tears  of  mercy  dropping  on  tho  paper, 
she  wrote  the  letter  of  forgiveness  which 
calmed  the  agony  of  Jolm's  despair  and  death. 
**  Tell  Sir  Hilton  to  call  on  me  to-morrow," 
she  said  to  Damerel;  **I  will  swear  there 
was  no  quieter,  gentler,  or  more  harmless  be- 
in  <r  on  earth  than  that  poor  creature ;  and  he 
must  have  been  mad  indeed  when  this  deed 

Tears  stopped  her;  and  used  as  he  was  to 
tears  in  Mrs.  Maristowe,  Vivian  Damerel 
pitied  her  now;  and  glad  to  do  her  behest 
while  her  heart  was  mercifhl,  he  hurried  aw^y 
to  find  Sir  Hilton.  Thus  it  happened  that  as 
the  great  gates  of  that  doleful  house  wherein 
his  brother  lay  were  opened  for  Sir  Hilton 
Trewavas  to  pass  out,  he  saw  Vivian  Damerel 
standing  in  tho  street. 

**  I  have  been  waiting  for  you,"  said  Dam 
erel.  **  Mrs.  Maristowe  —  "  But  looking  on 
Sir  Hilton's  face,  he  checked  himself.  ^'  What 
has  happened?  "  he  asked  in  an  awed  tone 

**  My  brother  is  dead,"  answered  Sir  Hilton. 
*'  He  has  appealed  from  man's  judgment  U 
God's.    May  he  find  mercy  I  " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Then  Vivian 
grasped  his  hand,  and  said,  softly,  *'  His  death 
is  a  relief — a  blessing.  Do  not  think  me  hard 
in  saying  so." 

Sir  Hilton  did  not  attempt  to  reply  to  this ; 
he  simply  bowed  his  head  and  they  walked  on 
a  few  steps  in  silence. 

"  I  came  hither  with  Mrs.  Maristowe,"  con- 
tinued Damerel.  "  I  could  scarcely  refuse 
her  this  kindness,  though  the  task  is  painful. 
And  she  is  not  generous ;  sho  shows  no  con- 
trition for  the  mistaken  judgments  of  the  past. 
She  even  persists  in  her  cruel  dislike  of  Miss 
Varcoe  and  yourself." 

*'  That  she  should  dislike  mo  is  natural," 
said  Sir  Hilton.  '*  What  is  hor  message  for 
me?" 

**  One  that  it  is  useless  td  deliver  now,"  an* 
swered  Damerel.  **  She  desired  me  to  say  i  he 
would  be  a  witness  on  your  brother's  lehaL  ** 

"  Her  kindness  comes  too  late,"  respondeo 
Sir  Hilton,  bitterly;  "and  a  few  days  ago  it 
was  ofi*ered  to  me,  through  Sir  Anthony  Ros- 
kelly,  in  the  shape  of  an  insult.  She  would 
speak  for  John,  she  said,  if  I  would  give  her 
an  assurance  that  no  marriage  would  ever  take 
place  between  me  and  Miss  Varcoe." 

"  She  snid  this  also  to  me,"  said  Damerel; 
*•  but  I  could  not  bring  you  such  a  message." 

"Olive  has  borne  too  much  for  me  and 
mine,"  continued  Sir  Hilton,  "  for  me  now  to 
suffer  any  man  or  woman  on  earthr  tO(l^mlfl 
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her  to  me,  save  with  all  the  honor  and  rever- 
ence that  are  her  due.  Bat.  least  of  all  will  I 
endure  a  word  against  her  fropi  Mrs.  Maris- 
towe." 

'*  You  are  right,"  said  Damerel.  **  She  and 
I  especially  owe  to  Miss  Varcoe  a  repara- 
tion which,  on  my  part,  I  feel  can  never  be 
paid  in  full." 

''But  Mrs.  Maristowe  will  have  no  such 
feelings,'*  returned  Sir  Hilton.  **Her8  is  a 
nature  incapable  of  comprehending  a  soul  like 
Olirc's.  Tell  her  I  felt  too  much  for  her 
grief  to  ask  her  to  testify  to  my  unhappy 
brother's  unfailing  gentleness  when  sane ;  but 
had  she  done  this  at  first,  and  voluntarily,  I 
should  have  been  most  grateful.  Such  words 
from  Eleanor's  mother  would  have  been  worth 
much  to  me ;  but  I  would  never  have  consent- 
ed to  accept  this  justice  from  her  lips  on  any 
condition,  least  of  nil  on  one  involving  Olive's 
name.  Tell  her,  also,  that  all  the  sin  and  all 
the  suffering  we  laid  upon  that  innocent  head 
will  go  down  now  into  John's  nameless  grave ; 
and  for  his  sake,  and  because  she  pardoned 
him,  I  pardon  her  this  last  insult  to  Olive,  sent 
to  mo  through  the  venomous  tongue  of  an 
enemy.  This  is  my  farewell  to  Mrs.  Maris- 
towe." 

Let  it  be  ours  also,  unless  our  readers  care 
to  hear  that  she  married  the  needy  brother  of 
a  marquis,  and  that  a  son  was  bom  to  her, 
whose  pattering  feet  and  childish  laughter 
chased  away  the  sound  of  Eleanor's  name  from 
the  halls  of  Maristowe  Court. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

It  was  a  fortnight  after  John's  death,  and 
Olive,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  sat  upon  a  great 
rock  by  the  sea-shore,  looking  westward. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  dying  splendor  of 
the  setting  sun,  whose  glory  trailed  along  the 
sea  in  lines  of  purple,  crimson,  and  gold. 
Dazzled  by  these,  she  did  not  see  creeping 
near  the  shore,  now  flashing  into  the  light, 
now  darkling  in  the  shadows,  a  small  boat,  im- 
pelled by  a  single  rower.  But  her  tiny  figure, 
conspicuous  in  her  black  garments,  stood  out 
darkly  against  the  glories  of  sea  and  sky,  vis- 
ible to  him  as  a  beacon  might  be;  and  with 
hands  somewluit  unsteady,  he  rowed  swifUy 
towards  her.  Then,  as  the  keel  grated  on  the 
sands,  she  turned,  and  saw  Sir  Hilton  Trewa- 
vas.  He  came  towards  her  hurriedly ;  and  as 
she  rose  and  would  have  sprung  down  from 
the  rock,  his  hand  seized  hers,  aud  aided  her. 
It  was  but  the  touch  of  a  moment;  yet  her 


heart  beat,  and  her  cheek  crimsoned,  wbflH 
Sir  Hilton  grew  pale  to  the  lips. 

'*  Do  you  hold  out  your  hand  to  help  me 
now?"  said  Olive,  a  little  wistfully, —  " you 
would  not  touch  mine  less  than  a  year  ago, 
even  to  say  a  last  farewell  I  ** 

"  Be  cruel  to  mo  if  you  will,  Olive,"  he  an- 
swered. ''I  long  to  hear  reproaches  from 
your  lips.  I  wish  you  would  sp^ak  bitterlj  to 
me ;  then  I  might  have  a  hope." 

Olive  looked  at  him  in  the  same  wistful 
way ;  and,  as  her  eyes  half  filled  with  tears, 
she  turned  her  face  from  him. 

**  Always  tho  same  cold  gentleness,"  he 
said,  in  a  despairing  voice.  *^  Oh,  for  a  tone 
of  the  old  waywardness,  a  flash  of  the  old 
passion !  Shall  I  never,  never  see  it  back?" 
**  No,"  answered  Olive,  sadly ;  "  it  is  gone 
forever.  Sorrow  has  broken  my  spirit  to  the 
yoke.  I  shall  never  vex  the  world  again  with 
the  fire  of  my  tongue." 

There  was  sometliing  in  her  tone  that  spoke 
of  a  broken  heart,  and  Sir  Hilton  looked  at 
her  till  liis  eyes  grew  dim. 

^*  Olive,"  he  said,  pleadingly,  **  listen  to  me, 
I  implore  you.  Do  not  send  me  away  from 
yott  forever.  Be  my  wife,  and  come  with  me 
to  Italy,  for  your  health's  sake.  You  are  ill; 
you  are  weak ;  yon  seem  to  me  the  shadow  of 
yourself." 

His  voice  shook,  and  he  held  lus  hand 
towards  her  imploringly,  as  she  shnuak  away 
Arom  him  against  the  rock. 

**  I  cannot  be  your  wife,"  she  replied.  "  1 
am  engaged  to  Charles  Vigo.  I  have  prom- 
ised to  be  his  wife.  You  heard  the  promise 
down  yonder  at  the  little  inn  when  —  when 
you  refused  mo  your  love." 

**  Pity  me,  Olive  I"  said  Sir  Hilton,  passion- 
ately. **  I  was  blind  then.  Is  this  your  for- 
giveness, to  remind  me  of  that  bitter  time^ 
Heavens !  what  right  has  this  man  to  steal  you 
from  me? — to  rob  me  of  all  I  hold  dear  on 
earth?" 

"You  gave  him  the  right,"  returned  Olive, 
sorrowfully;  "all  that  woman  could  say  to 
man  I  said  to  you  that  night.  I  did  not  turn 
to  him  till>all  my  prayers  to  you  had  failed 
me." 

Sir  Hilton  hid  his  face  in  his  hands;  ho 
could  not  answer  her. 

"And  even  then,"  continued  Olive,  more 
softly,  "  it  was  for  John's  sake  I  went.  And 
shall  I  bo  so  selfish  now  as  to  leave  the  man 
who  helped  me?  Had  I  a  right  to  make  his 
name  a  byword,  and  heap  the  world's  contempt 
on  him,  and  then  forsake  him?  No,  he  has 
suff'ered  for  me.  I  will  b^Jb^ne  to  my  promist 
to  him."  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  L ^ 
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**  Suffered  1 "  exclaimed  Sir  Hilton,  catching 
at  the  word.  "Is  it  because  he  has  suffered 
for  your  sake  that  you  will  not  desert  Mm? 
Then  you  must  not  forsake  me.  I  tell  you  it 
is  I  who  hare  suffered — suffered  horribly. 
And  if  we  speak  of  sufferings,  Olive,  what 
had  you  to  suffer  for  me  ? — what  right  to  load 
me  with  this  burden  of  gratitude,  of  wonder, 
of  love,  and  now  thrust  me  away  from  your 
life,  telling  me  I  shall  bear  this  burden  forever, 
and  you  will  take  no  payment — you  will  en- 
dure no  return  of  love  from  me?" 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  Olive,  with  a  quiv- 
ering voice ;  "  I  belong  to  Charles  Vigo  now. 
But  do  me  justice,  Hilton ;  own  that  I  tried  to 
spare  you  this  pain.  Remember  how  I  plead- 
ed with  you  that  night,  with  what  tears  and 
anguish,  and  witli  what  patience  I  bore  your 
scorn." 

*  '*  Olive, you  madden  me !"  cried  Sir  Hilton. 
''Is  it  comforting  to  know  that  this  misery  is 
my  own  fault?  And  why  not  have  said  to  me, 
then,  *  I  am  innocent  *?  *' 

"You  would  not  have  believed  me,"  replied 
Olive;  "and  to  explain  the  circumstances 
surrounding  me  would  have  been  to  denounce 
John.  I  thought  it  better  to  bear  your  hate 
than  to  see  you  dishonored ;  and  to  know  the 
truth  would  have  brought  on  you  two  ten*ible 
alternatives,  —  each  one  a  dishonor." 

"  You  would  not  give  me  the  choice  of 
either,"  returned  Sir  Hilton,  bitterly.  "  You 
let  me  act  in  ignorance  —  reject  you  in  igno- 
rance." 

'  "  Could  I  dare  to  give  you  such  a  choice  ?  " 
asked  Olive.  "  Could  I  put  before  you  the 
alternative  of  being  the  denouncer  of  your 
own  brother,  or  the  coward  who  permitted  a 
girl  to  take  upon  herself  his  guilt?  It  would 
have  been  a  shame  to  help  me  to  flee,  knowing 
the  truth." 

"You  are  right,  Olive,"  said  Sir  Hilton. 
"  I  should  have  been  a  coward,  indeed,  if  I 
had  kept  your  innocence  within  my  lips,  even 
for  a  moment." 

"Then  you  see," she  continued,  mournfully, 
"it  wa^  impossible,  of  all  men,  to  explain  the 
truth  to  y^u.  Have  we  said  enough  ?  Let  me 
go  now.     This  only  pains  me." 

"And  you  will  leave  me  like  this?"  he 
said,  with  increasing  passion, —  "you  who,  for 
my  sake,  have  suffered  your  innocence  to  be 
branded  with  crime, — you  who  have  bowed 
your  head  to  the  outpourings  of  a  blind  world*s 
wrath,  to  save  me  from  sorrow?  O  Olive, 
you  cannot,  you  shall  not  leave  me." 

"I  must— I  must  I"  returned  Olive. 
"  Charles  Vigo  took  mo  with  that  brand  on 
me  — gloried  in  so  taking  me  — bore  with  me 


the  blind  wrath  and  hate  of  an  inseeing 
world  —  suffered  for  me.  I  will  not  desert 
him  now  — I  will  not!"  she  cried  impetu- 
ously. 

"  There  breaks  forth  the  old  passion,  Olive, 
but  not  for  me,"  said  Sir  Hilton,  in  a  sad 
voice. 

"^o,  not  for  you,"  she  answered;  and  her 
face  flushed  a  sudden  crimson.  "  I  have  no 
right  now  to  break  into  passionate  tones  for 
you.  I  told  you  on  the  night  we  parted  I 
would  never  ask  you  for  *love  again.  To 
spare  your  pride  I  gave  it  up,  and  put  my 
hand  in  Charles  Vigo's,  and  bound  myself  to 
him  forever.  Sir  Hilton,  on  that  day  yon 
saved  your  family  name,  but  you  lost  me." 

Once  more  Olive  turned  away  as  if  to 
leave  him,  but  he  stood  before  her  with  out- 
stretched arms,  his  face  pale  and  resolute. 

"  You  shall  not  forsake  me  thus  I "  he  said, 
with  desperate  calmness.  "  I  have  loved  you 
too  long  to  let  you  go,  and  you.  have  loved 
me.  It  is  for  me  you  have  suffered,  not  for 
Charles  Vigo ;  and  by  the  mark  of  your  suf- 
ferings now  upon  your  face  I  claim  you. 
You  shall  never  be  any  man's  wife  but 
mine  I " 

"Do  you  threaten  me?"  said  Olive.  She 
smiled  as  she  spoke,  half  sadly,  half  proudly. 

"  You  smile,  Olive  I "  he  cried,  eagerly, 
catching  at  hope.  "  Then  you  do  not  mean 
to  forsake  me  utterly?  " 

"I  do  not  forsake  you,"  she  replied;  "we 
shall  always  be  friends,  and  Bosvigo  is  very 
near ;  we  shall  even  be  neighbors." 

Olive  said  this  with  her  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground,  and  a  faint  color  steab'ng  into  her 
cheeks.  She  had  a  thought  in  saying  it  which 
Sir  Hilton  did  not  understand.  He  fancied  it 
was  said  cruelly,  with  the  intention  to  wound. 

"  Olive,  you  have  grown  bitter  to  me,"  he 
cried,  angrily.  "You  insult  me,  when  you 
offer  me  friendship  and  neighborly  civility 
instead  of  your  love.  I  will  have  neither. 
You  might  have  spared  me  this  last  insult  of 
neighborliness,  Olive." 

Olive  glanced  at  him  reproachfully,  but  he 
read  her  look  wrong. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  he  said,  "  how  I  insulted 
you  in  the  old  time;  I  know  I  denied  love 
and  offered  charity;  I  know  that  before  your 
eyes  I  promised  my  hand  to  another  woman  j 
but  I  did  not  know  that  you  could  stoop  to 
take  revenge  for  all  this." 

"  I  revenged  myself  long  ago,"  said  Olive, 
softly.  "  There  is  no  vengeance  in  my  heatt 
now." 

"You  revenged  yourself,"  he  answered, 
fiercely ;  "  bui  how  ?    By  heaping  beneflta  os 
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me  beneath  which  I  writhe.  You  chose  to 
bow  yotur  soul  into  the  dust  for  me,  and 
despised  me  while  jou  did  it" 

**  No,  no,"  said  Olive,  gently.  **  I  pitied  — 
I  —  I  loved  you." 

"Loved  me,"  repeated  Sir  Hilton,  bitterly, 
"  and  bound  yourself  to  another  man  I  I  do 
not  want  such  love  as  that,  Olive;  I  ask  your 
whole  soul." 

"I  cannot  give  it,"  she  said,  steadily.  *'I 
have  no  right  to  love  you  now  any  more  than 
you  had  to  love  me  when  you  were  bound  to 
Eleanor  Maristowe." 

Sir  Hilton's  face  paled  as  she  spoke. 

"Your  words  are  just,  Olive,"  he  said, 
"though  their  sting  is  bitter.  But  I  have  a 
right  to  love  you  now;  and  you  know,  you 
have  always  known,  that  my  love  for  that 
poor  girl  was  as  a  pal6  icicle  compared  to  my 
love  for  yon.  A  moment  ago  you  spoke  of 
giving  Charles  Yigo  your  life,  because  he  had 
suffered  for  you.  Then  you  cannot  deny  to 
me  the  same  right.  I  give  my  life  to  you  be> 
cause  you  have  suffered  for  me.  You  may 
hate  me  if  you  will,  but  you  cannot  prevent 
my  doing  this,  —  you  cannot  prevent  my 
choosing  exile  and  solitude  and  sorrow  for 
your  sake.  Let  the  Trcwavoses  die  with  mo, 
and  let  the  name  perish,  since  Olive  Varcoe 
will  not  ennoble  it  by  mingling  her  blood  with 
theirs." 

There  was  a  day  when  Olive  had  never 
Ithought  to  hear  such  words  as  these  from  Sir 
Hilton,  but  now  she  listened  to  them  in 
mournful  calmness. 

"  Do  for  me  what  you  will,"  she  said.  "  I 
cannot  deny  to  you  the  poor  privilege  of  sor- 
rowing for  my  sake.  Now  let  me  say  fare- 
well ;  the  sky  grows  dark." 

"It  is  all  darkness  for  roe  now,  and  I  go 
out  into  a  dark  world,"  said  Sir  Hilton. 
"  Olive,  your  calmness  maddens  me !  You 
speak  to  me  as  Eleanot  Maristowe  would,  and 
not  like  Olive  Varcoe." 

"Leave  me,  I  entreat  you,"  returned 
Olive,  tfadly.  "Do  you  know  that  great 
happiness  and  great  sorrow  are  alike  calm? 
Eleanor's  calm  was  the  first,  mine  the  last." 

She  gave  him  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  and 
af  he  clasped  it  his  anguish  and  despair  bui'st 
all  bonds.  The  thought  that  when  this  hold 
relaxed  he  should  never  grasp  her  hand 
again  made  his  heart  quaill 

"  Olive,  Olive,"  he  cried,  as  he  drew  her 
towards  him,  "  is  my  misery  nothii  g  to  you  ? 
Will  you  give  yourself  to  a  man  you  do  not 
love?" 

"  You  try  roe  too  much,"  murmured  Olive, 
reproachfully.     "I  have  given  my  wcrd  to 


Charles  Vigo.  I  belong  to  him.  I£  he  wishes 
me  to  be  his  wife  I  shall  marry  him.  I  shall 
never  be  yours,  unless  given  to  you  by  his 
hand." 

"And  you  say  this  to  the  man  for  whom 
you  have  nearly  died  I"  cried  Sir  Hilton, 
desperately, —  "to  me,  for  whose  sake  you 
endured  in  silence  such  agony  and  suoi- 
sbame ! " 

"  It  was  not  Bich  agony  as  you  think,"  said 
Olive,  honestly.  "I  liad  my  innocence  to 
uphold  me,  and  the  joy  of  knowing  that  I  was 
suffering  in  your  stead." 

"  O  Olive,  Olive  1  and  I  have  lost  you  1 "  he 
cried;  then  his  voice  broke,  and  ho  stood 
silent,  looking  in  her  face  with  a  sorrow  fast 
growing  into  despair. 

Olive  strove  to  relinquish  her  hand  from  Ms 
grasp. 

"  Let  me  go  I "  she  said  again,  gently.  But 
he  did  not  heed  her  words. 

"  Olive,  you  have  heaped  coals  of  fire  on 
my  head,"  he  said,  in  a  broken  voice,  "and 
now  yon  desert  me,  and  leave  me  desolate  I  " 

"  No,  no,"  she  returned.  "  You  have  your 
home,  your  name,  your  pride ;  all  these,  which 
I  suffered  so  much  to  save,  are  yours,  un- 
scathed, untouched  by  John's  sorrow  and  sin.** 

"  These  are  nothing  to  me,  compared  to 
you,"  he  answered,  in  anguish. 

Olive  smiled  wistfully ;  it  was  so  strange  to 
hear  him  say  such  words. 

"Do  not  tell  me  so,"  she  continued. 
"  Leave  me  the  consolation  of  thinking  that, 
when  I  took  away  from  you  my  love,  I  lefl 
you  what  you  valued  more, — your  pride. 
Let  mo  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  you  chose 
well  tliat  night,  when  you  held  fast  to  this, 
and  rejected  me.  Remember,  had  you  lifted 
me  to  your  heart  then,  yon  must  have  shared 
my  terrible  secret  and  my  misery,  you  must 
have  borne  shame  and  dishonor;  for  John, 
though  at  times  shaken  in  reason,  was  surely 
not  altogether  mad  then,  and  if  suspicion  had 
fallen  on  him,  instead  of  on  me,  he  must  have 
perished  beneath  the  law.  Comfort  yoiu'self, 
then,  that  in  the  time  I  gained  for  him  his 
insanity  became  an  undisputed  fact,  and  you 
have  been  spared  a  great  shamo  and  agony. 
So  your  loss  of  me  is  in  reality  a  gain :  your 
pride  is  saved,  your  name  is  saved,  and  you 
have  lost  only  Olive  Varcoe ;  —  a  slight  loss, 
Hilton,  for  I  am  but  a  penn&ess  girl,  a  de- 
pendant, a  mere  poor  relation,  unworthy  the 
honor  of  your  name.  I  know  all  that  now. 
'Believe  me,  I  have  learned  in  the  hard  world 
the  distance  there  is  between  us." 

She  spoke  fast,  saying  all  this  with  meek- 
ness and  true  humility;  but  to  Sir  Hilton  it 
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seemed  that  she  had  chosen  irords  pnrposely 
to  tortare  him. 

"Go  on,  Olive,"  he  said,  vehemently. 
"  Why  do  you  not  stah  me  to  the  heart  at 
once?" 

Olive  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face  with  sad 
surprise.  It  was  so  new  to  her  to  be  valued, 
honored,  lamented  by  Sir  Ililton  Trewavas, 
that  she  could  not  understand  this  change  in 
him.  The  fact  was,  she  did  not  think  much 
o£  what  she  had  done,  it  had  seemed  to  her  so 
natural  nnd  right  to  suffer  for  her  great  love's 
sake.  But  now,  as  Sir  Hilton's  reproachful 
tone  fell  on  her  ear,  she  blushed  painfully,  as 
the  thought  struck  her,  that  if  indeed  Ips  love 
had  at  last  outgrown  his  pride,  then  he  truly 
had  no  consolation  for  her  loss,  and  her  words 
must  have  appeared  to  him  half  cruel,  half 
scornful. 

**  O  Hilton  I "  she  said,  clinging  to  him  with 
both  hands  now,  "  I  did  not  mean  to  wound 
you.  I  did  not  say  this  to  remind  you  that  it 
was  for  your  sake  that  I  put  my  hand  into 
Charles  Vigo*s.  I  thought  to  console  you 
by-" 

"By  showing  me,"  interrupted  Sir  Hilton, 
"  that  Olive  Varcoe  had  saved  for  me  my  cold 
dead  pride,  in  depriving  mo  of  her  living 
loving  self.  I  am  fitly  punished,  Olive ;  say 
no  more ;  it  was  my  cruelty,  my  hardness,  my 
blindness  that  forced  you  to  throw  yourself  on 
Charles  Vigo  for  the  help  and  the  faith  that  I 
Imd  not  soul  enough  to  give." 

"O  Hilton,  Hilton,"  murmured  Olive,  "I 
thought  I  was  saving  for  you  what  you  loved 
best.  I  thought  that  Olive  Varcoe  was  noth- 
ing to  you,  compared  to  your  name.  And  it 
was  not  till  I  had  road  John's  letter,  saying, 
that  unless  I  accepted  aid,  he  would  place  me 
in  safety,  and  I  saw  there  was  no  way  left  to 
save  you  and  him  but  by  escaping,  —  it  was 
not  till  t'.ien  that  I  sent  to  Charles  Vigo. 
Though  you  hated  rac,  though  you  scorned 
me,  though  your  cruel  thoughts  of  me  made  me 
shudder,  I  would  have  kept  my  love  for  you 
if  I  could.  It  was  for  your  sake  I  tore  it  out 
of  my  heart  at  last,  for  your  sake  I  flung  it 
away,  and  would  not  let  it  stay  me  in  the  path 
I  had  chosen.  Oh,  do  not  tell  me  now  that  I 
did  wrong,  and  you  would  rather  have  kept 
me  than  have  saved  your  brother !  " 

Sir  Hilton  could  not  tell  her  this,  and  he 
was  ashamed  to  say  that  he  wanted  both.  He 
could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  lost  Olive;  he  could  not  believe  it;  he 
writhed  under  the  thought.  She  had  been  his, 
always  his ;  he  knew  now  that  he  had  never 
intended  to  part  with  her,  and  like  a  man 
looking  into  some  fearful  pit,  he  recoiled  IVom 


the  void  of  his  own  life,  deprived  of  her. 
Yet,  remembering  all  that  Olive's  great  love 
had  spared  him,  he  grew  calmer,  and  in  his 
heart  he  felt  that  Charles  Vigo  was  more 
worthy  of  her  tlian  he.  Humbled,  softened 
\jy  this  thought,  he  spoke  less  selfishly. 

"  Do  not  grieve,  Olive,"  he  said;  "you  did 
well ;  you  havo  always  done  well.  Mine  was 
the  sin;  mine  bo  the  punishment,  mine  the 
loss.  You  are  taken  from  my  life  Torcver; 
and  my  honor  and  my  name  aro  left  to  me  in 
cold  pride,  in  famine  of  the  heart,  and  in  lone- 
liness. Henceforth  I  am  a  solitary  man.  I 
will  never  seek  to  love  or  to  be  loved.  Olive, 
you  have  pledged  your  troth  to  a  good  and 
true  man,  who  succored  you  in  time  of  need. 
Bitter  as  it  is  to  me  to  say  it,  I  know  it  would 
be  ignoble  in  you  to  desert  him  now,  especially 
for  a  man  so  infinitely  beneath  him  in  true 
nobility  as  I  am ;  —  a  man,  Olive,  who  basely 
forsook  you,  and,  unable  to  comprehend  your 
nobleness,  dared  in  his  poor,  mean  thoughts, 
to  stain  your  innocence  with  the  crime  com- 
mitted by  one  of  his  own  blood." 

Olive  was  weeping,  but  she  put  her  hand 
upon  his  lips  to  stay  his  words,  and  he  caught 
it  and  pressed  it  there,  kissing  it  many  times. 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Olive,  falteringly,  "that 
you  can  at  last  see  my  duty  as  I  do.  I  have 
pledged  my  faith  to  Charles  Vigo  forever.  I 
will  not  turn  even  one  lingering  look  to  the 
past.  My  life  is  his  to  dispose  of  as  he  will* 
He  merits  this  from  me,  and  more." 

Then,  rousing  herself  from  her  feebleness, 
she  drew  back  from  Sir  Hilton's  clasp,  and 
covering  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  she  entreated 
him  to  leave  her. 

In  the  fierceness  and  misery  of  his  love.  Sir 
Hilton  longed  to  touch  her  lips,  and  he  bent 
towards  her,  half  hoping  the  would  yield  him 
this  last  caress. 

"  Olive,"  he  said,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  you 
once  asked  me  for  a  kiss  that  I  would  not 
give ;  and  then  we  parted,  as  I  thought,  for- 
ever. Now  we  part  again,  but  not  in  anger, 
and  you  will  not,  I  hope,  refuse  me  tills  last 
sign  of  your  for^veness." 

Olive  was  silent,  but  she  turned  away  from 
his  gaze,  and  waved  her  hand  in  farewell. 

At  that  moment  he  thought  of  her  as  he  had 
seen  her  at  the  little  inn,  kneeling  at  his  feet, 
imploring  him  for  a  word,  a  look  of  kindness ; 
and  his  soul  sank,  and  the  desire  to  hold  her 
only  for  an  instant  to  his  heart  came  upon  him 
fiercely  like  a  fever. 

"  Olive,  you  cannot,  you  shall  not  rofuae 
me ! "  he  cried  passionately.  "  This  is  ray  last 
request ;  when  I  sec  you  again  you  will  b<* 
Charles  Vigo's  wife.' 
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Tfa^  angiiish  in  his  Toice  rang  through 
OUre's  soul,  but  she  answered  him  calmly. 

'*  I  am  as  much  bound  in  honor  now  as  I 
shall  be  then/*  she  said.  **  I  should  feel  it 
to  be  a  treachery  if  I  yielded  to  your  wish. 
Farewell,  Hilton  I  May  Heaven  bless  you! 
Tell  Lady  Trcwaras,  Olive  Varcoe  will  never 
forget  her,  or  cease  to  thank  her  for  her  kind- 
ness to  an  orphan." 

**  KinOness  I  **  repeated  Sir  Hilton,  bitterly ; 
"  you  were  the  light  of  our  home,  Olive,  and 
we  goaded  you  into  fury." 

**  Good-by,"  said  Olive,  again. 

She  held  out  her  hand,  —  coldly  he  thought. 
He  took  it,  wrung  it  in  a  desperately  clinging 
grasp,  dropped  it,  and  turned  away  without  a 
word. 

And  this  was  their  parting.  But,  as  he 
rowed  away.  Sir  Hilton  kept  his  gaze  riveted 
on  Olive,  till  a  mist  came  down  from  the  even- 
ing sky  between  her  and  him,  liiding  each  from 
the  other*s  sight. 

An  hour  after  this.  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas, 
with  a  haggard  face,  came  and  stood  silently 
by  Xady  Trewavas's  chair. 

"Have  you  seen  her?  Have  you  asked 
her?  **  she  said  eagerly. 

"  I  have  seen  her —  I  hare  askedher  —  and 
we  are  parted  forever,**  replied  Sir  Hilton. 

Lady  Trewavas  sighed  deeply. 

**Then  may  Heaven  help  us!"  she  said; 
**  for  you  and  I,  my  son,  have  lost  the  love  of 
,  a  noble  heart." 

It  was  an  hour  later  still  than  this  before 

Florian  found  Olive  by  the  seashore.  She  was 

weary  with  weeping,  and  her  face  was  white  as 

\     snow.    Ah !  her  love  was  always  greater  than 

theirs,  and  so  her  grief  was  greater. 

"If  I  had  kissed  him,"  she  said,  "I  could 
not  have  let  him  go.  Oh  I  I  am  glad  I  con- 
quered —  glad  I  kept  my  faith." 

And  saying  this,  she  bont  her  face  upon  the 
rocks,  and  wept  bitterly. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

"Akd  all  is  forgotten  and  forgiven,  old 
fellow?  "  said  Vivian  Damerel,  holding  Charles 
Vigo  by  both  hands,  and  looking  much  as  if 
he  wanted  to  hug  him  instead. 

**  Well,  Olive  forgives  you,"  returned 
Charles,  "  and,  after  that,  I  can  scarcely  call 
you  out  and  shoot  you,  though  I  must  own 
you  deserve  it ;  for,  in  spite  of  aU  my  expost- 
ulations, you  hastened  to  join  the  army  of 
donkeys  and  blunderers." 

"  Write  me  down  an  ass,"  responded  Vivian,  \ 


gaily.  "  But  in  these  unromantic  days,  wbc 
would  suppose  that  a  little  creature  would  take 
upon  herself,  in  innocence,  such  a  burden  of 
sin  and  sorrow  ?  " 

"  Who  would  suppose  it?  "  echoed  Charles, 
sadly;  "he  that  had  eyes  to  see  her  genius 
and  her  love  would  guess  it  and  understand  it; 
but  the  evil  thinkers  of  this  generation,  to 
whom  it  is  so  easy  to  believe  in  crime,  so  hard 
to  believe  in  good,  they  would  not  suppose  it. 
Their  dull  imaginations  could  comprehend 
guilt,  but  not  a  noble  deed." 

"  I  accept  your  rebuke,"  eni  J  Vivian,  "  and 
I  stifle  magnanimously  all  the  cynical  philos- 
ophy rising  to  my  tongue.  You  mean  to  say 
that  if  wo  had  given  Miss  Varcoe  credit  for  a 
good  motive,  we  should  have  instantly  gained 
a  clue  to  her  conduct,  and  we  should  have 
rushed  at  the  truth  at  once,  as  you  did." 

"  Precisely  so,"  returned  Charles. 

"I  suppose  they  have  changed  their  opin- 
ions now,  respecting  the  fitness  of  Olive  Var* 
coe  to  be  Lady  Trewavas,  and  she  will  many 
Sir  Hilton  soon  ?  "  observed  Vivian. 

"Olivo  is  engaged  to  me,"  responded 
Charles,  in  a  hard  tone ;  "  and  if  she  docs  not 
refuse  Sir  Hilton,  I  shall  never  forgive  her. 
But  I  have  no  fear ;  she  is  honor  itself;  she 
will  make  him  understand  his  position  if  he 
speaks  to  her.  Come  on  to  Bosvigo,  Vivian, 
and  see  her;  and  the  LaogleyB  are  there,— - 
you  know  them." 

This  conversation  took  place  at  Trewavas 
church-town,  at  which  spot  the  fastidious 
Vivian  Damerel  had  chosen  to  take  up  bis 
temporary  abode.  His  motive  was  a  double 
one :  he  wanted  to  see  Florian — he  longed  to 
be  reconciled  to  his  friend.  And  now  he 
cau^it  eagerly  at  this  invitation,  and  before 
nightfall  he  was  installed  as  a  guest  at  Bos- 
vigo. What  he  felt  in  seeing  Florian  again, 
this  history  will  not  chronicle,  though  it  re- 
cords a  short  conversation  he  held  with  Olive, 
they  two  being  alone. 

"  Miss  Varcoe,*'  he  said,.  "  when  I  look  on 
your  friend's  face,  I  dare  not  hope ;  but  tell 
me,  shall  I  speak  to  her  again  ?  " 

"I  think  not,"  answered  Olivo.  "I  think 
it  would  only  pain  her  as  well  as  yourself." 

Vivian  was  silent  a  moment.  It  is  so  hard  for 
a  man  to  play  the  rejected  "  spoon."  But, 
^conquering  his  embarrassment,  he  said  ner- 
vously, "  If  Miss  Langley  rejected  me  for 
some  one  more  worthy  of  her,  I  would  bear  it 
patiently ;  but  I  fear  she  has  formed  some  un-^ 
worthy  attachment.'* 

"  Florian  is  incapable  of  an  ignoble  love*** 
said  Olive,  warmly. 

But,  Miss  Varcoe,"  said  he,  "  the  ahncit 
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confessed  to  me  at  Paris  that  she  loved  some 
one  whom  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  marry, 
and  I  know  she  met  this  man  clandestinely." 

<<  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  whom  she 
met|  and  that  it  was  for  my  sake  ahe  met 
him  ?  "  cried  Olire.  **  Is  it  possible  you  do  not 
know  it  was  Charles  Vigo  ?  " 

**  Charles  Vigo  I  "  exclaimed  Vivian.  **  And 
IB  ifc  Charies  she  loves?" 

''Hush!"  said  Olive,  softly;  "I  have  no 
tight  to  talk  to  you  of  this ;  but  how  caft  I  help 
lioping  that  she  will  be  happy  ?  " 

<*  And  is  he  blind  ?  "  asked  Vivian,  doleAilly. 
"But  he  cannot  remain  so  long;  and  aafor 
me,  I  see  now,  indeed,  I  have  no  hope.  "Well, 
since  I  must  lose  Florian,  I  would  rather 
yield  her  to  Charles  than  to  any  other  man  on 
earth.  Time  will  reconcile  me,  Miss  Varcoe." 

**  I  hope  so,"  said  Olive,  kindly. 

In  spite  of  his  languid  tone,  Vivian  was  pale 
and  agitated. 

"  And  you  hope,  too,"  he  said,  "  that  Charles 
Vigo  will  not  continue  insensible  to  Floriau's 
affection?  I  can  understand  your  feelings. 
Miss  Varcoe,  and  your  motives  for  that  wish ; 
and  with  you  for  my  enemy,  and  my  dearest 
friend  for  my  rival,  I  must  perforce  retire  from 
the  field." 

Olive  blushed  deeply. 

"  Not  your  enemy,  Mr.  Damerel,"  she  said. 
"Nevertheless,  I  do  hope  that  Charles  Vigo 
will  eventually  love  the  woman  who  loves 
him ;  and  I  hope  this  for  his  own  sake.  Flo- 
rian has  a  whole,  an  unwounded  heart  tg  give 
him;  she  will  make  him  happier  than  I 
could." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Vivian,  **you  are  right." 

For  a  moment  he  seemed  unable  to  sny 
more;  then  he  rose,  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
Olive. 

**Miss  Varcoe,"  he  said,  **  once  you  de- 
prived me  of  my  friend,  and  now,  through 
you,  I  lose  the  woman  I  love ;  but  I  recognize 
this  truth,  that  in  both  instances  the  fault  was 
my  own.  If  I  had  been  with  Charles,  instead 
of  against  him,  I  think  I  should  not  have  lost 
Florian.  One  circumstance  has  arisen  from 
the  other." 

"  But  you  must  not  think,"  resumed  Olive, 
*'that  Charles  and  Florian  met  in  Paris  as 
lovers;  he  was  searching  anxiously  for  me; 
and  knowing  she  was  my  friend,  he  wrote  to 
her,  and  —  " 

"  I  understand  it  all,  Miss  Varcoe,"  inter- 
rapted  Damerel ;  'Met  us  say  no  more." 

Strangely  to  all,  except  Olive  and  Florian, 
the'  next  post  brought  Vivian  news  which  called 
him.  away  on  urgent  business,  and  the  same 
business  took  him  on  a  long  tour.    And  he. 


the  languid  unbeliever,  he,  who  had  sat  al* 
ways  in  the  **  seat  of  the  scornfril,"  chose  for 
his  travelling  ground  the  land  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.  There,  where  the  mighty  in  faith 
have  left  footsteps  for  all  time,  he  wandered 
to  and  fro,  dimly  wondering,  with  soul  halt 
awakened,  half-longing  to  slumber  in  darkness 
again. 

Mrs.  Langley  was  preparing  to  go  back  to 
Ireland ;  and  Olive,  in  much  pain  and  perplex- 
ity, watched  Florian's  check  grow  paler  day 
by  day.  During  their  loDg  visit  to  Bosvigo, 
Charles  had  uttered  not  a  word  to  Olive  of 
love,  but  neither  had  he  in  any  way  released 
her  from  her  promise.  Bound  by  this,  she 
had  answered  Sir  Hilton  as  we  have  seen ;  but 
through  tills  anxious,  uncertain  time  she  suf- 
fered much;  and  her  great  longing  for  Flo- 
rian*s  happiness  added  to  the  fever  of  her 
mind.  There  was  perfect  confidence  between 
the  two  girls;  indeed,  without  this  mutual 
confidence  and  affection,  Florian  would  not 
have  stayed  at  Bosvigo.  It  was  Olive  who 
urged  her  to  remain,  Olive  who  encouraged 
her  to  have  hope. 

"Oh,  how  glad  I  am  you  love  him ! "  she 
had  said  to  Florian.  "  I  shall  not  reproach 
myself  so  bitterly  now ;  I  shall  not  tell  my 
heart,  in  anger,  how  hard  it  is  that  it  will  not 
give  him  love.  I  shall  bestow  on  him  a  gift  a 
million  times  better  than  myself — I  shall  give 
him  Florian." 

And  Florian  had  at  last  ceased  to  answer, 
"My  dear  Oiive,  he  will  never  love  me;" 
she  had  changed  it  to,  "  When  will  he  see  how 
much  I  care  for  him?  When  will  he  see  that 
you,  Olive,  cannot  love  him?  " 

And  Olive  answered,  "  Let  us  have  patience. 
O  Florian,  you  are  my  only  consolation  and 
hope.  I  trust  in  you  to  g^ve  him  all  the  devo- 
tion, the  tenderness,  that  my  hard  heart  with- 
holds." 

Thus  the  friends  waited,  both  seeing  that, 
until  Charles  Vigo  himself  set  Olive  firee,  it 
was  impossible  she  could  do  aught  but  hold 
herself  bound  to  him  by  every  tie  of  gratitude 
and  of  honor. 

It  was  in  the  wood  near  Trewavas  that 
Charles  spoke  at  last.  He  led  Olive  away 
from  the  others  into  that  little  leafy  glade 
where  he  had  found  her  weeping  so  passion- 
ately on  the  Jay  Eleanor  died. 

"Olive,"  he  said,  "it  is  just  a  year  ag^o, 
since,  on  this  very  spot,  I  asked  you  to  be  my 
wife.  You  remember  your  answer,  and  how, 
refusing  me  tin  your  lover,  you  took  me  as 
your  friend.  Hare  I  been  falthfbl  to  thai 
trust  and  that  name?  -  ^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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"  Yon  have  been  tbf;  truest  friend  that  wom- 
an erer  had,"  replied  Olire. 

She  clasped  his  hand  in  both  hers,  and 
trembled  as  she  spoke.  Charles  Vigo  looked 
down  on  the  earnest  face  raised  to  his,  and 
smiled. 

"Yes,  Olive,"  said  he,  "a  friend.  I  have 
never  been  more  to  you  in  all  this  time ;  all 
my  love  has  never  won  more  for  me  than  this, 
—your  friendship." 

''And  the  dearest,  truest  love  that  ever 
sitter  gave  to  brother,"  cried  Olive,  as  her  lip 
quivered  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"I  believe  you,"  returned  Charles,  softly. 
'*  But  you  have  promised  me  more  than  this, 
Olive;  you  have  promised  to  be  my  wife. 
And  you  gave  me  this  promise  freely  and  un- 
asked." 

**  I  know  it,"  said  Olive,  lifting  her  eyes 
suddenly  and  frankly  to  his ;  **  and  I  give  you 
my  whole  life  now,  as  freely  as  I  did  then. 
Command  nic,  dispose  of  me  as  you  will,  but 
do  not  ask  me  to  do  you  a  great  wrong  " 

**  A  wrong,  Olive !  "  he  said,  mournfully. 

"Yes,  a  wrong,"  she  repeated.  "Charles 
Vigo,  a  few  months  ago  I  would  have  married 
you,  deeming  my  affection,  my  esteem,  my 
gratitude,  enough  for  your  happiness ;  now  I 
know  better,  now  I  know  I  should  do  you  a 
lifelong  iiyury  —  " 

"Stop,  Olive  I"  he  interrupted,  eagerly; 
"hear  what  I  have  to  say  first,  before  you 
mistake  me  frirther.  Hitherto,  I  have  only  re- 
minded you  of  your  own  words ;  now  let  me 
remind  you  of  mine.  *  Olive,*  I  said,  *  I  will 
never  claim  your  promise.  I  will  have  your 
whole  heart  and  soul,  or  only  a  poor  remem- 
brance. Nothing  between  those  two.'  So, 
Olive,  I  would  not  let  you  marry  me  for  grat- 
itude, even  were  you  as  willing  to  do  so  now 
as  you  say  you  were  months  ago.  No,  Olive, 
you  are  free.  Give  me  the  poor  remembrance, 
and  let  us  say  farewell." 

"  I  shall  never  say  farewell  to  you,  Charles," 
said  Olive,  clinging  to  his  arm  with  both  her 
hAnds.  "  I  would  be  your  wife  to-morrow, 
only  I  know  I  should  deprive  you  of  a  great 
happiness;  I  should  take  from  you  a  heart 
that  has  given  you  its  whole  worship,  —  a 
heart  worthy  even  of  you." 

"  Who  can  care  for  a  poor,  rough  fellow 
like  me,  Olive?"  asked  Charles  Vigo,  wist- 
iUlly.  "  And  as  for  yourself,  my  poor  little 
sister,  I  never  expected,  I  never  hoped  for 
your  love.  No,  let  me  tell  you  all  the  truth 
now.  I  have  permitted  you  to  think  yourself 
engaged  to  me,  that  I  might  the  more  easily 
befHeod  yon;  but  in  my  own  mind  I  have 


never  considered  that  your  words  at  the  littto 
inn  gave  roe  the  shadow  of  a  claim  on  you." 

.Olive  could  not  restrain  her  tears. 

"  Yon  have  always  been  a  generous,  a  self- 
sacrifldng  friend  to  roe,"  she  said^ 

"Not  quite  generous,  Olive,"  he  answered, 
"  because  I  have  delayed  till  now  to  tell  you 
all  my  mind.  I  confess  the  truth.  I  could 
bear  to  lose  you,  but  I  could  not  bear  that  Sir 
Hilton  Trewavas  should  gain  you  too  easily. 
You  have  seen  him,  Olive  1 " 

"I  have  seen  him,"  she  replied,  while  • 
sudden  crimson  rushed  to  her  cheeks. 

"  And  you  refused  him  ?  "  asked  Charles. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  faintly.  "  You  have  a 
right  to  demand  this  of  me;  but  do  not 
question  me  more." 

"I  will  not  ask  you  another  word,**  re- 
sponded Charles,  taking  her  hand  kmdly.  "  1 
will  only  beg  a  favor  of  you,  Olive." 

"  Yt)u  are  sure  I  shall  grant  it,"  said  Olive; 
"  so  ask  at  once." 

"  Then  do  not  tell  any  one,"  he  returned, 
"for  a  whole  year,  that  you  and  I  are  not 
affianced." 

"  May  I  tell  Florian  ?  "  she  asked ;  "  she  is 
so  good,  so  true,  so  loving,  you  may  let  me 
tell  her." 

"  Well,  Olive,  tell  Florian,  then,  if  you 
will,"  said  Charles ;  "  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  you  refuse  me  again,  as  you  will, 
Olive,  then  you  shall  tell  me  who  it  is  that 
has  given  a  thought  to  your  friend  Charles 
Vigo." 

"I  promise  you  I  will  tell  you  that,"  said 
Olive.  "And  you  will  come  over  to  Ireland 
to  see  me  during  the  year?  " 

"  I  will  come  as  often  as  I  can,  and  yov 
will  come  to  Bosvigo?  "  he  said. 

Olive  glanced  sorrowfully  towards  Trewa' 
vas. 

"I  think  not,"  she  answered.  "See, 
Charles,  there  lies  all  my  life  spread  before 
me,  —  my  childhood,  youth,  love,  sorrow,  joy, 
and  pain ;  all  are  there  beneath  that  roof.  I 
cannot  see  it,  and  not  long  to  be  among  tfaem 
once  more." 

Charles  Vigo  was  silent  a  moment ;  then  he 
put  his  arm  around  her  tenderly. 

"  Olive,"  he  said,  "you  have  offered  me  all 
your  life,  and  I  ask  you  for  only  a  year  of  it; 
but  if  you  regret  this,  if  you  would  rather  go 
to  them  at  once  —  " 

"  No,  no  1 "  she  cried,  "  I  will  go  to  Ireland 
with  Florian.  He  is  acting  now,  perhaps, 
from  impulse,  from  gratitude.  I  would  rather 
wait  the  year,  Charles,  I  would  indeed." 

And  so   it  was    settled;    bat  when  dMgr 
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ieparted  the  next  day  the  old  squire  looked 
dismally  at  his  son. 

*'  Bosyigo  is  a  dolefhl  place  without  ladies, 
Charlie,"  he  said.  **  I  must  have  a  daughter 
soon ;  and  upon  my  word  I  dou*t  care  which 
of  those  two  girls  it  is,  lad,  so  long  as  it  is  one 
of  em." 

Charles  Yigo  went  often  to  Ireland;  and 
here,  if  he  saw  Olive  Yarcoe,  he  also  saw 
Florian  Langley;  and  long  hefore  the  year 
wns  out,  he  found  himself  hecoming  very  con- 
fidential with  the  latter. 

"  You  see,"  he  said  one  day,  **  I  never 
meant  fh)m  the  beginning  to  make  the 
slightest  claim  on  Olive;  but  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  forcing  that  poor, 
proud,  pompous  baronet  to  suffer  a  little. 
That  is  why  I  have  begged  Olive  to  wait  a  year." 

**  Surely  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  has  suffered 
a  great  deal?  "  said  Florian. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  Miss  Langley,"  remarked 
Charles.  "You  see,  through  the  whole 
affair,  he  has  been  so  insufferably  conceited ; 
he  has  thought  Olive  loved  him  with  her 
whole  soul.  Now,  when  he  hears  of  my 
going  over  to  Ireland  so  often,  I  am  sure  he 
must  gnash  his  teeth  in  secret.  He  thinks  I 
come  over  to  see  Olive,  you  know,"  concluded 
Charles,  quite  simply. 

Florian  blushed  rosy  red. 

**  And  don't  you?"  she  said,  innocently. 

"Well,  I  —  really  now.  Miss  Langley," 
stammered  Charles,  "  I  think  that  lately  I  — 
I  have  been  coming  over  to  see  you." 

Quite  fVightencd  at  what  he  had  said, 
Charles  Vigo  felt  it  as  an  immense  relief  when 
Herbert  Langley,  hailing  him  as  "  old  fellow," 
called  to  him  at  the  moment  to  look  at  a  won- 
derful catch  of  fish. 

The  year  was  not  nearly  done  when  Charles 
Vigo,  with  his  frank,  honest  face  covered  with 
girlish  blushes,  said  suddenly  one  day  to 
Olive,  "You  once  told  me,  Olive,  there  was 
some  kind  heart  in  the  world  that  —  that  —  " 

"Loved  you,"  said  Olive;  "such  a  true, 
noble,  loving  heart,  Charles,—  and  all  yours ; 
such  a  good,  true,  and  beautiful  woman! 
And  she  has  loved  you  from  the  first." 

"From  the  first?"  repeated  Charles  Vigo, 
in  a  bewildered  way. 

"Almost  from  the  first  day  she  saw  you," 
said  Olive.  "  I  guessed  it  from  the  begin- 
ning; but  I  have  kept  the  secret  till  now, — 
now,  when  I  perceive  you  know  that  a  woman 
who  loves  you  is  dearer  a  thousand  times  than 
a  foolish  jittle  sister,  who  thinks  you  the  best 
l)Poiher  in  th*  world."  I 


"  Olive,"  exclaimed  Charles,  "  do  you  mean 
that  I  am  so  happy?  —  do  you  mean  that 
Florian  —  Oh !  I  have  scarcely  dared  to  hope 
this  I" 

"  There  she  stands,"  said  Olive,  pointing  to 
the  grcKt  beeches  on  the  lawn,  where  Florian 
stood,  —  "  there  she  stands  beneatli  the  trees, 
where  she  and  I  sat  so  often  last  autumn, 
when  I  talked  to  her  of  you.  Charies,  I  tliink 
she  loved  you  even  before  she  ever  looked 
upon  your  face." 

Olive  sat  beneath  those  same  trees  that  evea 
ing  reading,  when  two  shadows  fell  across 
her  book,  and  looking  up  she  saw  Charles 
Vigo  and  Florian.  Thete  was  no  need  for 
them  to  speak :  she  read  upon  their  faces  that 
henceforth  those  two  were  one  forever ;  and, 
starting  up,  she  clasped  her  arms  around  them 
both  with  tears  of  joy. 

"  Olive,"  whispered  Florian,  "  I  shall  make 
him  write  to  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  this  very 
night." 

"No,  no,"  said  Olive,  hiding  her  face  on 
Florian's  shoulder,  "not  now  —  not  yet. 
When  you  and  Charles  go  home  to  dear  old 
Bosvigo  to  live,  that  will  be  time  enough." 

That  time  came  in  a  few  weeks,  and  Sir 
Hilton  Trewavas  seeing  the  bonfires,  and 
hearing  the  music  and  the.  cannon  at  Bosvigo, 
asked  of  the  crowd  gathered  on  the  heath 
what  it  meant. 

"  It's  the  young  squire  bringing  home  his 
bride,"  cried  the  country-people;  "and  a 
beautiful  young  lady  she  is." 

Sir  Hilton  Trewavas  turned  away  with  a 
face  pale  as  ashes,*  and  rode  homewards  as 
though  his  steed  were  goaded  by  a  fiend.  He 
went  straight  to  his  own  room,  and,  with 
locked  door,  wrestled  with  his  spirit  alone. 
No  one  dared  to  disturb  him ;  but  in  the  morn- 
ing a  letter  reached  him  from  Bosvigo,  and  it 
was  with  a  strangely  changed  face  that  he 
hurried  through  his  toilet,  and  then  went  to 
Lady  Trewavas's  room.  His  step  aroused 
her,  but  she  did  not  look  through  the  curtains 
and  sec  his  face. 

"Hilton,"  she  said,  feebly,  "these  fits  of 
gloom  are  destroying  you.  Why  remain  here 
to  guard  a  poor  old  woman?  Go  abroad,  and 
recover  your  health  and  spirits." 

"If  I  would  not  leave  you  at  the  first, 
mother,"  answered  Sir  Hilton,  "  1  am  less 
likely  than  ever  to  leave  you  now.  Do  you 
know  Cliarles  Vigo  is  married  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  said;  "I  know  it;  they 
told  me  of  it  last  night.    Don't  talk  of  it." 

"He  has  married  Miss  Florian  Langley,^ 
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Then  Lady  Trewavas  started  up,  drew  the 
curtains,  and  saw  his  face,  —  a  face  radiant 
with  hope,  yet  marked  with  spent  sorrow  and 
hroken  pride. 

"Hilton,  Hilton,"  she  cried,  "where's 
Olirc?  I  want  her;  I  have  never  had  a 
mementos  joy  since  Olive  went  away." 

"  Olive  is  at  Bosvigo,  mother.  I  will  go  to 
her  at  once.  Charles  Vigo  has  written, 
begging  me  to  come,"  said  Sir  Hilton. 

Lady  TrewaVas  saw  his  emotion,  and  waved 
him  away  with  her  hand. 

"Don't  delay  here  with  me,"  she  cried, 
"Tell  Olive  her  mother  waits  for  her,  and  she 
has  but  a  few  sands  of  time  ere  her  pilgrimage 
is  over ;  so  entreat  her  not  to  ling«»r,  lest  she 
and  I  see  each  other's  faces  no  more.  —  Ah," 
continued  the  old  lady,  as  Sir  Hilton's  hurried 
hand  closed  the  door,  "  I  am  very  thankful  to 
Miss  Florian  Langley,  —  very,  I  am  sure." 

Charles  Vigo  entered  the  library  at  Bosvigo 
with  Olive  on  his  arm. 

"  Here  is  the  best  gift,  Sir  Hilton,"  be  said, 
"  that  ever  one  man  gave  to  another ;  but  if  I 
had  not  found  Florian,  I  would  not  give  you 
Olive." 

He  was  gone  almost  as  he  spoke,  and  those 
two  were  left  alone. 

"I  told  you  we  should  one  day  be  neigh- 
bors," said  Olive,  timidly. 

"  Olive,  I  had  not  a  hope  then,"  said  Sir 
Hilton ;  **  now  I  am  all  hope.  Lady  Trewavas 
is  ill  and  feeble ;  she  asks  for  you  anxiously. 
Will  you  come  to  Trewavas,  Olive  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will  come,"  replied  Olive,  ip  a  low 
voice.  • 

"  As  a  daughter,  Olive? "  he  asked. 

She  did  not  answer  in  words;  but  as  her 
large  dark  eyes  met  his,  Sir  Hilton  gathered 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  tell,  for  happiness 
has  no  history ;  and  but  for  sorrow,  chronicles 
would  cease.  Yet,  to  please  those  who  like  to 
wind  up  every  thread,  let  us  suppose  that  Sir 
Anthony  Roskelly,  like  a  bloated  spider,  died 
of  spite;  and  that  Mr.  Eslick,  having,  from 
the  most  humane  motive,  beaten  a  little 
boy  nearly  to  death,  was,  **  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,"  incarcerated  in  a  very  favorite  and 
model  prison,  which  he  bad  much  admired,  as 
with  the  greatest  gentleness  and  kindness  it 
usually,  through  silence  and  solitude,  ground 
prisoners  down  to  the  grave.  The  wretched 
Skews  and  his  family  went  to  New  Zealand ; 
where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  prospered. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tobias  Gunning  are  as  fond 
of  each  other  as  ever;  and  Mr.  Gunning 
devoutly  wishes  that  ladies  were  admitted  to 


Parliament,  as  then,  through  Friscilla,  his 
remarkable  speeches  might  meet  with  listeners 
and  a  reporter ;  for,  of  coarse,  that  admirable 
woman  continues  to  interpret  the  Nose  with 
an  eloquence  and  power  of  words  which  he 
unconsciously  considers  to  be  all  his  own. 

Dick  Chad  wick  is  still  in  the  service.  He  is 
in  debt  to  five  tailors ;  but,  having  lately  had 
a  small  legacy  left  him,  he  made  up  his  ac- 
counts, and  found  he  had  three  pounds  in  the 
world  which  he  could  call  his  own ;  —  a  fact 
which  raised  his  spirits  to  such  an  extraordinary 
and  dangerous  height,  that  his  friends,  out  of 
pity,  borrowed  ten  pounds  of  him.  This  had 
a  most  happy  effect,  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
danger  of  his  becoming  a  lunatic ;  moreover, 
as  the  unpaid  tailors  have  begun  lately  to  use 
the  penny  post  to  a  g^reat  extent,  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  his  soon  reaching  his  normal 
state  of  mind. 

Herbert  Langley  is  married,  and  blind  Mrs. 
Langley  lives  at  Bosvigo  with  her  daughter. 
She  and  the  old  squire  play  cribbage  together 
every  night,  he  counting  both  for  her  and  him- 
self. 

Charles  Vigo  is  very  friendly  with  his  neigh- 
bor. Sir  Hilton ;  and  he  told  his  wife,  the 
other  day,  that  really  he  had  been  too  hard  on 
him  in  the  old  times,  for  Sir  Hilton  Trewavas 
was  not  such  a  bad  fellow,  after  all. 

And  Olive,  she  who,  as  a  poor  relation, 
despised  and  dependent,  had  fought  with  fiery 
impatience  against  her  chain ;  she  who,  when 
galled  and  miserable,  had  been  proud,  fierce, 
and  impetuous,  is  now  the  gentlest  of  women. 
When  poor  and  hated,  she  was  proud ;  but  rich 
and  beloved,  she  has  grown  meek;  and,  amid 
all  the  ladies  of  the  land,  there  is  not  one 
humbler  than  young  Lady  Trewavas,  once 
Olive  Varcoe. 

At  the  Lady's  Bower,  on  that  spot  where  the 
smooth,  treachercas  pool  once  lurked  among 
the  ferns  and  beeches,  there  stands  a  granite 
cross,  inscribed  thus :  — 

ffi)is  €toM— 

THB    CBRIBTIAN    EMBLEM    OF    SORROW,  BUFFUUMQ. 

AND  PARDON  — IS  ERECTED  BT  HTLTOK 

TREWAVAS 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  ELEANOR  MARI6TOWB. 

8at€  me,  0  God  t  for  the  xeaten  are  come  in  unto  my 
eouL 

Many  a  wreath  and  garland,  woven  by  the 
hands  of  the  little  children  at  Bosvigo  and  Tre- 
wavas, are  laid  now  on  this  cross,  while  good 
old  Bolster  —  a  patriarch  among  younger 
scions  of  his  name  and  race — gets  a  thousand 
caresses  and  tender  words,  as  he  watcbea  the 
little  ones  with  loving  eyes, 

T.  m,  M«  v. 
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